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Now  ready,  in  3  vols,  post  8vo, 

FERRERS. 

A  ROM  ANTE  OF  THE  REIGN  OP  GEORGE  II. 

Br  CHARLES  OLLIER. 

"  Such  a  work  as  this  has  not  appeared  since  '  Oliver  Twist.' 
In  some  respects  we  prefer  it  to  that  well-known  story  ;  for,  with 
equal  spirit,  it  has  far  more  refinement  of  thought  and  grace  of 
expression.  There  is  no  maudlin  sentimentality  about  it — no 
pandering  to  depraved  tastes.  The  whole  story  is  told  with  terse, 
simple,  manly  vigour,  the  vigour  of  health — not  of  convulsion. 
The  Author  does  not  bid  us  admire  the  magnanimity  of  ruffians  ; 
in  a  word,  he  is  an  anti-Jack  Sheppardist." — Sun. 
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AUTHOR  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


This  novel  was  commenced  several  yean 
ago,  when  the  Author  was  very  yonng  and 
had  little  literary  experience.  Yet  it  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  he  favourably  received 
by  the  present  publisher,  even  in  an  unfi- 
nished state.  On  continuing  it,  the  Author 
felt  dissatisfied  with  the  subject ;  but  the 
fact  of  its  having  been  accepted,  in  some 
degree  imposed  upon  him  the  necessity  of 
completing  it  After  a  considerable  in- 
terval it  was  printed,  but  the  Author's 
absence  from  England  prevented  his  hav- 
ing an  opportunity  of  revising  the  whole  of 
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IV  PREFACE. 

it.  These  circumstances  form  the  ground 
of  the  apology  which  he  begs  to  offer  for  a 
work,  disfigured  both  by  inaccuracies  and 
excrescences ;  mongrel  in  kind,  meagre  in 
design,  yet  so  heterogeneous  as  regards  its 
contents,  that  it  literally  comprises  a 
sample  of  every  thing — from  *  marbles  to 
manslaughter.' 

Dec.  1841. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


A  christening  in    1742— The    first 

Manor — The  nne'i  lcaa uu — The  qnott — My  mother's 
ehaphun— The  hall — The  •quire— The  aqnire'a  lady — 
Country  dinner  partiea  Sports  of  the  thw  Eton — The 
eooains — The  school-houso  The  dame— Cicely — A  birth- 
day— Black  Bessy— The  nee— The   ataoghtered 


I  was  born  in  1742,  in  a  large  mansion  in 
Lincoln Vinn  Fields,  which  had  been  for  several 
preceding  generations  the  town  residence  of 
my  family.  Heir  to  a  distinguished  title  and 
considerable  fortune,  my  arrival  was  anxiously 
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anticipated,  and  enthusiastically  welcomed.  In 
my  childhood,  I  remember  to  have  heard  my 
nurses  relate  wonders  of  the  preparations  made 
for  me ;  of  the  fineness  of  my  lawns  and  lenos, 
the  richness  of  my  laces,  the  costliness  of  my 
robes  ;  of  an  elegantly-wrought  cane  cradle, 
quilted  with  satin,  the  curtains  bordered  with 
swan's  down  ;  of  a  gold  and  jewelled  pap-boat ; 
of  a  pincushion,  with  a  device  stuck  in  diamond- 
headed  pins ;  of  embroidered  stays,  caps,  bind- 
ers, and  kerseymere  wrappers,  the  work  of  deli- 
cate hands,  and  the  presents  of  noble  ladies. 

Of  the  celebration  in  the  country — how  bells 
pealed,  cannons  were  fired,  streamers  wTaved, 
and  bonfires  blazed  ;  how  many  oxen  were 
roasted,  how  many  butts  of  beer,  barrels  of  ale, 
and  pipes  of  wine  were  drained ;  and  for  how 
many  days  feasting,  drinking,  and  dancing,  pro- 
longed the  demonstrations  of  rejoicing. 

And  of  the  christening  at  the  expiration  of 
the  month — how  the  entrance  to  the  hall,  the 
hall  itself,  the  staircase,  the  ante-room,  and  my 
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mother's  bed-chamber,  were  all  carpeted  with 
white  cloth,  and  decorated  with  festoons  of 
flowers  and  coloured  lamps ;  how  my  lady,  in  a 
night-gown  of  white  satin,  with  ail  her  diamonds, 
her  head  in  full  coupte,  sat  upon  a  bed  lined 
with  white  satin,  having  yellow  velvet  hangings 
fringed  with  gold,  and  golden  cords  and  tassels, 
the  counterpane  of  yellow  satin,  flowered  with 
silver,  the  pillows,  likewise,  covered  with  satin, 
and  edged  with  Flemish  lace  at  five  guineas  a 
yard. — And  then,  what  a  brilliant  concourse  of 
the  great  met  together!  The  ladies  in  train- 
gowns,  with  hoops  four  yards  in  circumference, 
and  head-dresses  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  with 
their  standing  lace  collars,  stomachers  and  fans ; 
their  lords  with  perruques,  patches,  swords,  and 
ruffles ; — then  the  galaxy  of  lights,  the  crowd, 
the  heat,  the  crush,  the  compliments,  the  es- 
sences.— Of  how  many  times  my  mother  fainted 
away  while  returning  salutations ;  of  the  eau-de- 
luce,  the  surfeit  water,  and  burnt  feathers ; — of 
the   praises    of  the  infant's  beauty,    and   the 
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admiration  of  the  infant's  robes;  of  the  titled 
sponsors ;  of  the  silver  font,  and  the  perfumed 
water ;  of  the  munificence  of  the  nurse's  vails  ; 
of  the  health-drinking,  the  tea-taking,  the  china 
services,  the  size  of  the  christening  cake,  the 
quality  of  the  caudle,  whereof  even  royalty  con- 
descended to  partake  from  a  gold  cup  on  a  gold 
salver,  presented  by  the  Earl,  my  father,  kneeling, 
in  a  bag-wig,  and  full  court  suit  of  tissued  era- 
hioisie,  worth  from  three  hundred  and  fifty  to 
four  hundred  pounds. 

My  eyes  opened  on  all  the  evidences  of  afflu- 
ence ;  the  first  sounds  my  ears  drank  were  words 
of  love  and  kindness.  A  number  of  dependants 
watched  my  steps,  noted  my  acts,  and  listened 
to  my  childish  expressions,  with  the  reverence 
due  to  oracles.  Luxury  and  homage  became  so 
much  a  part  of  life  that  I  was  scarcely  conscious 
there  could  be  existence  without  them. 

The  earliest  distinct  recollection  I  have  of 
any  event  is  of  my  father's  death,  or  rather  of 
circumstances  connected  with  it. 
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I  remember  the  vexation  I  experienced  At  a 
cessation  of  the  rides  along  the  Oxford  road 
which  I  had  been  accustomed  to  take  in  my 
coach  and  four  with  my  nurses.  I  remember 
standing  before  a  mirror,  after  they  had  put  on 
my  first  mourning  suit,  and  contemplating  with  a 
mixture  of  awe  and  satisfaction  my  own  person, 
in  the  reflection  of  a  boy  about  five  years  of  age, 
of  an  exceedingly  pale  complexion,  with  large  dark 
hazel  eyes,  and  glossy  auburn  hair,  dressed  in 
a  black  velvet  coat  and  silk  hose,  with  diamond 
knee  aad  shoe  buckles,  I  remember  also  being 
led  through  several  apartments  hung  with  black, 
to  the  side  of  a  bed  with  sable  draperies  ami 
plumes,  whereon  lay  in  state  my  father's  corpse. 
I  was  bidden  to  kiss  his  hand  ;  it  was  so  white, 
so  cold,  that,  already  oppressed  by  the  stillness 
and  gloom  around,  I  was  terrified,  and  burst 
into  tears.  They  carried  me  away.  Next 
morning  they  desired  me  to  keep  quiet,  and 
not  to  play;  the  maids  were  aD  crowding  to 
the  windows;  there  was  a  procession;  my  father, 
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I  learnt,  was  going  to  be  buried.  His  remains 
were  conveyed  into  the  country,  and  interred 
near  Mount  Manor.  We  shortly  followed  ; 
my  mother  had  been  sincerely  attached  to  her 
husband  ;  she  never  returned  to  town. 

Mount  Manor, — I  describe  it  of  course  from 
later  recollection, — was  a  demesne  of  vast  extent 
and  great  beauty.  The  mansion  was  a  square 
building  of  grey  stone,  with  an  imposing  facade, 
and    extending  wings  flanked   by  small  round 

towers.     It  had  an  air  of  grandeur,  as  it  stood 

» 

on  an  ascent,  backed  by  dark  woods,  amid  a  pic- 
turesque old  park,  adorned  by  broad  sheets  of 
water.  On  approaching  it,  the  superb  entrance 
arch  that  marked  the  division  of  the  property 
from  the  forest  lands,  the  well-kept  road,  the 
handsome  lodges,  the  thick  plantations,  the  trim 
shrubberies,  the  fragrant  parterres,  the  smooth 
lawns,  the  stately  avenues,  the  noble  carriage- 
drive,  excited  expectations  which  the  interior 
amply  gratified. 

The  hall  presented  a  striking  coup  cTceil.     Its 
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ceiling  was  high  and  vaulted  ;  a  large  oriel 
window  of  stained  glass  depicted  a  life-sized 
subject.  The  carved  walnut-wood  panels  were 
hung  with  ancestral  portraits  and  banners, 
casques,  breast-plates,  shields,  and  lances,  in 
the  highest  state  of  preservation.  Two  brazen 
lions  couched  on  each  side  of  the  hearth  of  a 
huge  fire-place,  surmounted  by  a  granite  mantel- 
piece ;  the  floor  was  of  chequered  marble,  grey, 
white,  and  black;  the  chairs  of  ebony,  inlaid 
with  ivory  and  silver,  of  an  antique  half-mitre 
form,  emblazoned  with  coats  of  arms ;  the  wide 
staircase  of  polished  oak,  partially  covered  with 
stamped  crimson  leather,  its  dark  balustrade 
studded  with  gilt  balls. 

Through  another  hall,  larger,  but  similar  in 
appearance,  containing  several  pieces  of  statuary, 
and  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  fretted  ceiling, 
the  library  was  entered.  It  was  a  long  gloomy 
chamber,  lined  with  cedar,  in  which  was  pre- 
served a  specimen  of  antiquity,  an  oaken  book- 
case of  rude  construction,  but  elaborately  carved. 
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Its  few  and  simple  shelves  liad  once  been 
sufficient  to  contain  the  whole  bibliothtqut 
amassed  and  transmitted  from  generation  to 
generation,  then  deemed  wonderfully  large, 
as  amounting  to  nearly  a  hundred  volumes ; 
the  collection  had  now  swelled  into  thousands, 
decorously  arrayed  in  sober-coloured  gilt  vel- 
lum, beside  immense  piles  of  manuscripts  and 
pamphlets,  which  since  their  acquisition  had 
scarcely  seen  the  light,  except  to  be  aired  and 
dusted.  Over  the  doors  were  a  few  small  paint- 
ings, and  some  busts  in  the  niches.  The  whole 
was  sombre  and  quiet ;  the  character  of  the 
apartment  suited  to  its  purpose.  A  rare  fresco 
painting  was  in  the  ante-room  adjoining.  In 
short,  Mount  Manor  possessed  many  things 
worthy  of  note ;  but  it  would  be  tedious  to 
dwell  in  minute  description  on  the  several  with- 
drawing-rooms,  green,  grey,  and  orange ;  on  the 
common  dining-room ;  on  the  great  banquet- 
hall;  on  the  galleries;  on  the  state  bedchambers, 
or   on   the   tapestry,   the   china,   the   enamels. 
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the  japan,  the  cabinets,  the  commodes,  the 
stands,  the  racks,  the  screens,  the  boxes,  the 
chests,  the  reputed  Rubens,  Titians,  Bern- 
brandts,  Holbeins,  Vandykes,  Wouvermans, 
Lelys,  Enellers,  and  Canalettis,  which  formed 
part  of  the  peculiar  furniture  with  which  they 
were  fitted.  The  lower  apartments  looked  out  on 
verdant  terraces  and  pleasant  gardens,  the  upper 
upon  the  various  scenes  of  the  park,  its  grassy 
undulations,  its  bright  hillocks,  its  cool  and 
deeply-shadowed  recesses,  commanding  glimpses 
of  the  wilder  landscape  beyond. 

Hearing  myself  often  styled  the  young  earl, 
I  inquired  of  my  nurse  what  the  term  meant  I 
tk  An  earl,  dearee,"  she  answered,  "  is  a  very 
great  man."  These  cliance  words  were  hot  un- 
heeded ;  they  fell  like  the  wind-blown  seeds  of 
some  poisonous  plant  upon  an  untenanted  soil, 
and  germinated  in  my  young  mind  the  passion  of 
pride,  which  flattery  and  false  indulgence  soon 
fostered  into  rankness. 

I  had  neither  brother  nor  sister,  therefore  mv 
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childhood  was,  for  the  most  part,  companionless. 
One  day,  when  I  was  nearly  ten  years  old,  it 
happened  that  my  attendants  had  left  me  alone 
in  the  apartment  appropriated  to  me.  Grown 
tired  of  my  playthings  and  solitude,  I  walked 
with  a  sigh  to  a  window  overlooking  the  court- 
yard. The  noontide  rays  gleamed  brightly  upon 
the  white  flag- stones,  the  birds  were  hopping 
and  chirping  among  the  green-leaved  boughs  of 
some  neighbouring  trees  which  drooped  over  the 
walls,  and  there  lounging  and  basking  in  the 
sunshine  was  a  ruddy,  happy-looking  boy,  a 
young  stable-helper,  loitering  away  his  leisure  in 
careless  play  with  a  quoit.  The  scene  was  cheer- 
ful :  I  compared  it  with  the  lonely  dulness  of 
my  own  chamber,  and  the  broken  remnants  of 
gaudy  toys  that  lay  scattered  around.  The  lad 
began  to  whistle  a  lively  tune.  I  could  no 
longer  resist  a  desire  to  break  through  my 
restraint.  I  bounded  to  the  door,  flung  it  wide, 
scampered  down  stairs,  and  stood  by  the  side  of 
the  boy-groom  the  next  moment.     "  I  am  come 
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to  have  a  game  of  play  with  you,"  I  said ;  "  but 
I  do  not  want  any  body  to  see  me ;  let  us  go 
farther  back  in  the  court."  Gilbert,  for  such  I 
found  was  his  name,  was  at  first  shy  and 
distant ;  he  hung  his  head  and  looked  askance  : 
whilst  I,  with  the  awkward  familiarity  of  con- 
scious condescension,  endeavoured  to  put  him 
at  his  ease.  Hidden  from  view  in  a  corner, 
we  began  to  divert  ourselves  with  pitching  the 
quoit,  or  rather  horse-shoe.  Gilbert  was  by  a  year 
or  more  my  senior,  stronger  and  more  expert, 
so  that  he  had  considerable  advantage  of  me ; 
as  soon  as  he  perceived  it,  all  his  deference  and 
constraint  vanished,  he  became  excessively  free 
and  talkative.  I  was  vexed  at  my  repeated 
failures,  and  redoubled  my  efforts  in  throwing : 
worse  and  worse ;  my  want  of  power  was  evident. 
At  length  he  took  the  quoit  from  me,  saying, 
44  Look  here,  master,  let  me  show  you."  "  Mas- 
ter!" I  repeated,  irritated  beyond  expression 
both  at  my  own  unskilfulness  and  the  presump- 
tion, as  I  then  began  to  consider  it,  of  the  stable- 
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boy.  "  Do  you  know,  Gilbert,  that  I  am  an 
earl  T 

"  Yes,"  was  the  quiet  reply. 

"  And  do  you  know,1"1  I  rejoined,  assuming  an 
air  of  particular  dignity,  "  what  an  earl  is,  Gil- 
bert? An  earl" — and  here  my  utterance  was 
impeded  by  a  choking  sensation,  the  mixed 
ebullition  of  pride  and  passion — "  An  earl  is  a 
very  great  man  V  Gilbert  crossed  his  hands  be- 
hind  him  and  leaned  against  the  wall.  u  You  a 
great  man  !"  said  he,  and  his  large  blue  eyes 
surveyed  me  with  a  mingled  expression  of  con- 
tempt and  merriment ;  "  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !" 

The  blood  rushed  to  my  face :  I  darted  for- 
ward,  and  struck  him  violently  on  his  temple 
with  the  quoit ;  he  fell  stunned  upon  the  ground; 
his  face  was  in  one  instant  covered  with  gore  :  I 
fled  screaming  into  the  house.  The  domestics, 
alarmed  by  my  signs,  for  words  I  could  not 
utter,  hastened  to  seek  the  cause ;  I  rushed 
onward  to  my  mother's  apartments,  threw  my- 
self on  my  knees  before  her,  and  hid  my  face  in 
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her  lap.  As  she  could  learn  nothing  from  my 
sobs,  she  rang  the  bell,  and  inquired  what  had 
happened.  The  servant  having  informed  her, 
she  raised  my  head,  smoothed  her  dress,  wiped 
my  eyes  deliberately  with  her  lace-bordered  per- 
fumed handkerchief,  and  said,  in  her  usual  calm 
tone,  and  with  her  usual  placid,  dignified  manner, 
"There, there,  my  dear  Hubert,  be  composed;  no- 
thing has  happened  to  you,  my  love :  though  you 
did  extremely  wrong  to  degrade  yourself  by  asso- 
ciating with  him.  The  boy  will  soon  be  well, 
Hubert.  Do  not  be  foolish,  my  dear ;  do  not 
cry  any  more.  Remember,  he  is  only  a  groom  r 
The  countess  had  a  chaplain,  one  Hugh  Evans, 
a  Welshman,  to  whom  the  charge  of  my  educa- 
tion was  for  some  years  consigned.  He  was  a 
middle-aged  corpulent  man,  with  a  heavy  ple- 
thoric countenance,  pursy  mouth,  and  dull  pro- 
truding eyes,  of  unvarying  solemnity  of  deport- 
ment, and  remarkable  taciturnity.  Under  his 
tuition,  each  day's  application  embraced  little 
more  than  a  Latin  exercise  and  lesson,  and  the 
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reading  of  an  English  homily.  But  the  time 
devoted  to  study,  though  brief,  was  rendered 
wearisome  by  the  mechanical  method  and  apa- 
thetic manner  of  my  preceptor.  I  had  no  motive 
of  emulation  to  prompt  my  progress,  and  Evans 
was  too  indolently  indifferent  to  incite  me, 
either  by  reward  or  reproof.  The  hours  passed 
in  the  library,  like  those  in  the  chapel,  I  looked 
upon  merely  as  constituting  an  unpleasant  form, 
to  which  I  submitted  from  habit,  without  hav- 
ing any  idea  of  its  motive  or  utility.  Next  to 
my  tutor,  books  were  my  aversion;  and  I  es- 
caped from  the  use  of  the  one,  and  the  presence 
of  the  other,  with  a  sensation  of  delight  which 
gave  additional  zest  to  my  rides,  drives,  walks, 
and  recreations. 

It  was  the  custom  of  Evans  to  summon  me 
each  afternoon,  as  soon  as  he  had  dined.  I 
generally  found  him  reclining,  with  footstool  and 
arm-chair,  beside  a  table  amply  spread  with 
dessert ;  his  face  swollen,  and  flushed  with  the 
purple  hue  of  the  grape,  his  eyes  dilated  and 
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sleepy  from  repletion.  Filling  a  bumper,  and 
raising  it  in  his  right  hand,  he  would  lay  the 
ponderous  left  on  my  head,  and  say  to  me  in  a 
deep  husky  tone,  "  My  son — tevnpusfugti — make 
the  best  use  of  it,"  at  the  same  moment  quaffing 
with  avidity.  "  Vir  bonus  es — Be  good  (this  Bur- 
gundy is  excellent).  I  esteem  nothing  so  much 
as  a  good  Christian  (push  nearer  that  plate  of  figs). 
— Deum  cole,  regem  honora — Worship  God,  ho- 
nour the  king — hate  the  French,  the  Whigs,  and 
the  Devil.  Amicos  dilige,  seniorem  in  reverentia 
habeto — this  sweetmeat  is  delicious ;  refrain  from 
eying  it  so  greedily — Aliena  m  concupiscas — 
Coma  brevisjuvat — Temperance  is  a  feast. 

"  Now,  bear  in  mind  what  I  have  said  to  you 
— Dulee  est  desipere  in  loco — There  is  a  time  to 
play — You  may  employ  yourself  as  you  please 
whilst  I  meditate.  60  into  the  study;  I  will 
come  presently — Respect  the  clergy.  Quce  lege- 
ris  memento — Recollect  what  you  read.  Desidi- 
osus  nefueris — Temperantia  est  optima  medicinal 
And  ere  my  shutting  the  door  after  me,  brought 
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a  conclusion  to  his  address.  I  usually  saw  him 
drain  the  last  remaining  drop  of  wine,  and  lean 
back  with  closed  eyes  to  court  his  accustomed 
slumbers.  As  might  be  expected,  the  precepts 
thus  delivered  had  but  little  effect;  I  remem- 
bered, without  regarding  them,  they  formed  part 
of  a  religious  creed,  of  a  moral  code,  to  which,  with 
the  inexplicable  inconsistency  so  common  among 
men  whose  education  and  circumstances  have 
been  in  any  way  similar  to  my  own,  I  gave  implicit 
belief,  but  not  the  slightest  practical  observance. 

My  inheritance  occupied  a  great  part  of  the 
county  in  which  we  resided,  consequently  we 
had  no  equals  among  our  near  neighbours,  for  at 
that  time  property  and  descent  were  the  basis 
of  consideration ;  the  classes  of  society  were 
defined  by  that  scale  :  ton  then  coidd  never  have 
looked  with  disdain  on  rank,  nor,  as  in  later 
years,  could  the  modish  mistress  of  a  card-built 
villa  have  excluded  from  her  circle,  as  an  un- 
fashionable, the  owner  of  half  a  province. 

Amongst  the  few  individuals  possessing  small 
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independencies,  who  formed  a  grade  interme- 
diate, and  superior  to  the  tenantry,  Squire  Dorn- 
ton  and  his  lady  were  almost  the  only  persons 
with  whom  our  acquaintance  extended  beyond 
mere  recognition.  Their  house,  a  plain  square 
building  of  red  brick,  coeval  in  antiquity  with 
our  own,  was  situated  at  about  half  a  mile's 
distance  from  us. 

Behind  the  dwelling,  a  well-stocked  farm-yard 
and  teeming  orchard  adjoined  a  succession  of 
hay  and  corn  fields ;  before  it,  a  neat  lawn  and 
gay  flower-garden,  protected  by  quickset  hedges, 
sloped  to  a  range  of  rich  pasture  meadows, 
which,  being  intersected  by  broad  rows  of  lofty 
elms,  assumed  a  parklike  appearance :  numbers 
of  choice  and  highly-conditioned  cattle,  grouping 
for  shade  or  shelter  under  the  spreading  trees, 
standing  amid  the  gleaming  pools,  grazing  the 
luxuriant  herbage,  or  reposing  upon  its  soft 
bright  verdure,  adorned  and  varied  the  scene. 
This  beautiful  plain  sank,  at  some  distance,  into 
a  narrow  valley,  through  which  sparkled  a  little 
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stream,  much  frequented  by  anglers,  and  then 
rose  into  a  chain  of  wooded  lulls,  bounding  the 
view  on  that  side. 

On  the  other  hand  the  road  swept  towards  a 
small  village,  whose  slender  church-spire  was 
just  distinguishable  above  the  humble  roofs 
that  surrounded  it.  Hidden  awhile  in  a  grove 
of  firs,  broken  again  by  a  wooden  bridge  that 
arched  over  the  waters  of  the  before-mentioned 
stream,  the  line  of  highway  became  visible  here 
and  there  amid  the  irregular  excrescences  of  a 
warren,  and  was  once  more  lost  to  sight  in  an 
abrupt  descent,  from  whence  emerging,  it  wound 
snakelike  round  the  eminence  on  which  our 
mansion  stood. 

The  squire  to  whom  I  have  alluded  is  asso- 
ciated in  recollection  with  most  of  the  very  early 
incidents  of  my  life ;  as  I  write  of  him,  the  scenes 
connected  with  that  period,  in  each  of  which  he 
was  a  prominent  feature,  recur  with  picturelike 
vividness.  Imagination  brings  him  before  me 
under  various  aspects.     In  his  capacity  of  ma- 
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gistrate  and  justice  of  the  peace,  enveloped  in 
his  flowing  satin  night-gown,  with  pendant  night- 
cap, plain  neck-bands,  and  quilted  slippers,  in- 
stalled in  a  crimson-cushioned,  high,  straight- 
backed  chair,  beside  a  huge  grate  filled  with 
blazing  logs,  at  the  upper  end  of  a  large  parlour. 
The  apartment,  with  its  minutest  details,  is 
distinctly  reproduced  before  my  mind's  eye.  The 
antiquely  carved  furniture,  the  panelled  walls,  and 
polished  floor  of  dark  oak;  the  vast  fireplace 
and  old-fashioned  mantel-piece,  with  its  long- 
necked  china  jars,  and  the  homely  ornaments 
suspended  above ;  some  framed  samplers,  a  row 
of  miniatures,  and  an  enormous  ostrich  egg; 
the  oval  mirror  opposite,  surmounted  by  a  pair 
of  stag's  antlers,  and  flanked  by  the  family 
portraits;  the  corner  cupboard  ostentatiously 
displaying  its  treasures  of  plate  and  glass ;  the 
large  folding  screen,  the  japanned  cabinet,  and 
clock  with  curiously  inlaid  case;  the  damask  cur- 
tains festooned  above  the  deep  recesses  of  the 
window,  and  the  glass  door,  leading  by  a  wide 
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gravel  walk,  trimly  bordered  with  box,  beneath 
an  arch  of  dipt  yew,  to  a  white  alcove. 

Fancy  also  delineates  such  a  group  of  cul- 
prits or  claimants  as  were  frequently  assembled 
on  these  occasions.  The  village  damsel  sobbing 
out  her  confession  in  her  snowy  apron ;  the 
drunken  husband  summoned  to  answer  the  com- 
plaints of  his  shrewish  wife ;  the  whimpering 
urchin  detected  in  robbing  the  farmer's  orchard  ; 
the  careworn  widow  soliciting  parish  relief  for 
her  crippled  son  or  bed-ridden  daughter ;  the 
bold-faced  gipsy  thief,  the  whining  vagrant, 
the  skulking  poacher.  In  general  these  suppli- 
cants for  money  or  mercy  had  much  to  hope 
and  little  to  fear  from  him.  The  admonition 
received  by  the  frail  rustic  was  accompanied  by 
a  roguish  twinkle  of  his  merry  dark  eye,  and 
concluded  by  a  compliment  or  a  jest,  which 
divested  it  of  all  its  awfulness ;  the  tippler,  in 
the  jollity  of  the  squire's  ruddy  countenance 
and  ruby  nose,  found  an  indication  of  sympathy 
with   his  tastes   tliat   belied   the   reproof;  the 
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delinquent  urchin's  tears  were  stopped,  and  his 
contrition  rewarded  by  the  gift  of  a  cake  or  a 
silver  penny.  To  all  he  was  liberal  and  lenient ; 
to  all  but  the  particular  objects  of  his  magis- 
terial aversion,  vagrants  and  poachers,  whom  he 
deemed  the  most  criminal  and  the  only  unpar- 
donable class  of  offenders.  As  related  to  them, 
suspicion  was  conviction,  and  he  carried  the 
severity  of  his  proceedings  to  an  extent  that 
verged  on  persecution.  This  was  one  of  the 
many  minor  peculiarities  which  gave  an  effect  of 
originality  to  an  otherwise  ordinary  character, 
one  composed  of  limited  intelligence,  strong 
prejudice,  inveterate  obstinacy,  jovial  humour, 
hasty  temper,  proud  independence,  and  uncom- 
promising integrity,  united  to  coarse  manners 
and  a  robust  appearance. 

But  not  only  as  wielding  the  sceptre  of  pro- 
vincial authority  do  I  recall  him  ;  he  is  present 
to  me  under  more  genial  aspects.  I  see  him,  as 
I  was  wont,  halting  on  his  dappled  gray  at  the 
door  of  the  smart  country,  inn,  to  quaff  the 
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tankard  of  foaming  ale  presented  to  him  by  the 
gratified  landlord,  who  looks  on  with  smiling 
complacency,  while  his  buxom  wife  and  blushing 
daughter  receive  the  honour  of  a  salute  and  a 
sly  pinch.  I  see  him  in  the  fields,  directing  the 
operations,  or  lightening,  by  good-natured  fami- 
liarity, the  labours  of  his  men ;  assisting  at  the 
festivities  of  harvest-home,  sheep-shearing,  and 
other  rural  merry-makings ;  dispensing  the  good 
cheer,  promoting  the  sports.  Or  at  the  cele- 
bration of  some  humble  marriage  or  christen- 
ing (surrounded  by  happy  lads  in  gay  vests  and 
ribbon-decked  shirt-sleeves,  blooming  lasses  in 
smart  boddices,  spotless  kerchiefs,  and  garlanded 
hats,  with  their  venerable  relatives  in  holiday 
attire),  increasing  and  enjoying  the  satisfaction 
of  all  about  him.  I  see  him  mounted  on  his 
sleek  dark  blood  mare,  equipped  with  cocked 
hat,  tie-wig,  full-skirted  crimson  coat,  embroi- 
dered vest,  short  buckskins,  boot-hose,  and  mas- 
sive spurs,  accompanied  by  his  portly  whipper-in 
amidst  a  noble  pack  of  hounds.     Or  emerging 
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from  the  porch  of  the  ancient  church,  preceded 
by  his  sandy-haired  man  Reuben,  who  was  wont 
to  enter  carrying  the  family  bible  and  prayer- 
book,  covered  with  black  leather,  and  confined 
by  silver  clasps,  with  a  solemn  importance  de- 
rived from  his  Sunday  apparel, — a  pale  pea-green 
coat  fringed  with  silver,  an  enormous  bouquet 
attached  to  his  chintz  waistcoat,  and  yellow  knee- 
breeches  decorated  with  white  streamers. 

The  squire  was  followed  by  his  wife,  a  tall, 
bony  dame,  habited  in  a  chocolate  grogram, 
quilted  petticoat,  and  ample  muslin  apron,  with 
stomacher,  ruffles,  mittens,  a  large  green  fan, 
ponderous  gold  ear-hoops,  and  a  lappet  head- 
dress, surmounted  by  a  small  round  hat,  trimmed 
with  puffings  of  purple  ribbon.  Ordinarily  from 
her  stay-hook  hung  pincushion,  scissors,  bodkin- 
case,  and  sundry  bunches  of  keys ;  for  Mistress 
Dornton  was  a  notable  housewife.  She  superin- 
tended the  milking  of  the  cows,  the  feeding  of 
the  poultry,  the  meals  of  the  men ;  salting, 
brewing,  baking,  washing ;   the  manufacture  of 
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butter,  cheese,  puddings,  pies,  pickles,  preserves, 
and  various  home-made  wines,  employing  all 
intervals  in  knitting,  sewing,  and  spinning. 
Notwithstanding  the  simplicity  of  her  education, 
and  the  seclusion  of  her  life,  Mistress  Dornton 
had  views  beyond  the  limits  of  the  sphere  in  which 
she  was  placed.  Though  contented  with,  nay,  even 
proud  of  her  own  and  her  husband's  station,  she 
yet  desired  that  her  son,  on  whom  she  doated, 
might  occupy  a  more  conspicuous  position.  For 
him  she  was  ambitious  and  scheming,  and  in  her 
meditations  for  his  advancement,  the  importance 
of  connection  as  a  first  measure  occurred  to  her. 
My  mother  was  of  reserved  manners  and  re- 
tired habits.  Since  her  lord's  demise,  she  had 
mixed  with  the  world  no  farther  than  to  make 
a  few  annual  visits  to  country  seats  within  a  day's 
journey,  to  receive  those  of  the  neighbourhood 
who  felt  themselves  entitled  to  pay  their  court 
to  her,  or  to  entertain  some  of  them  periodi- 
cally at  a  ceremonious  dinner.  Under  pretext 
of  drinking  the  health  of,  and  giving  a  welcome 
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to,  the  company,  I  was  permitted  at  an  early  age 
to  appea*  on  these  occasions  at  the  dessert.  Upon 
the  ladies  retiring,  the  silent  formality  that  had 
prevailed  was  succeeded  by  the  loud  disputes 
and  boisterous  merriment  of  the  sporting  agri- 
culturists, who  vied  with  each  other  in  describing 
their  exploits  in  hunting,  shooting,  and  fishing, 
and  in  displaying  their  acumen  in  the  crafts  of 
bull  and  bear  baiting,  cock-fighting,  dog-fighting, 
rat-catching,  and  bird-snaring,  amusements  much 
in  vogue  at  that  period.  I  listened  with  avidity, 
and  imbibed  an  ardent  desire  to  participate  in 
their  adventures.  They  were  pleased  with  the 
interest  I  evinced,  and,  perhaps,  with  the  eager 
hospitality  with  which  I,  a  boy-host,  encouraged 
their  excesses.  I  became  a  prodigious  fa- 
vourite among  them,  while  my  good  looks,  fine 

» 
clothes,  and  title,  ingratiated  me  sufficiently  with 

the  females.  The  squire  communicated  to  his 
wife  the  wish  I  expressed  to  be  allowed  to  take  a 
part  in  their  sports,  and  she,  in  the  hope  of 
creating  an  intimacy  between  myself  and  her 
vol.  i.  c 
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son,  which  might  ultimately  be  of  service  to  the 
latter,  prevailed  on  my  mother,  by  persuading 
her  that  restriction  would  depress  the  "  noble 
spirit"  I  possessed,  to  allow  me  the  chief  dis- 
posal of  my  time, — for  two  years  it  was  princi- 
pally spent  with  the  Dorntons  and  their  associates. 
At  the  age  of  twelve,  my  guardians  sent  me  to 
Eton,  and  at  my  mother's  request,  Hugh  Evans 
accompanied  me  in  the  capacity  of  private  tutor. 

I  felt  perhaps  less  than  might  be  expected  on 
a  first  separation  from  my  parent,  and  rather 
triumph  than  regret  on  quitting  my  friends. 
Pleasure  at  the  notion  of  change  and  curiosity 
absorbed  me.  Arrived,  I  soon  began  to  repine 
at  my  comparative  loss  of  liberty ;  however,  I 
speedily  contrived  to  evade  the  laws  I  could  not 
defy ;  and  thus  cunning,  a  quality  which,  under 
the  epithet  of  cleverness,  I  found  greatly  es- 
teemed amongst  my  schoolfellows,  was  a  trait 
added  to  my  character. 

Having  made  some  progress  in  Latin,  and  an 
attempt  at  Greek,   I  returned  from   Eton   for 
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my  first  vacation,  with  a  very  elevated  notion 
of  myself  and  my  acquirements.  Absence  and 
newer  faces  had  rendered  me  disdainfully  indif- 
ferent to  my  country  companions.  I  met  their 
cordial  greetings  with  a  haughty  coldness.  The 
alteration  in  my  manner  did  not  fail  to  be  ob- 
served ;  it  was  especially  noted  by  Mistress 
Dornton,  who,  perceiving  in  it  a  check  to  the 
plans  she  had  formed  for  her  son,  represented 
her  views  on  the  subject  to  her  husband,  ex- 
patiating on  all  that  might  be  lost  if  this,  the 
first  link  of  a  connexion,  were  broken,  and  pro- 
posing, as  a  remedy,  to  preclude  the  evils  of 
separation,  by  letting  Philip  also  go  to  Eton. 
The  squire  demurred  at  the  expense,  and  men- 
tioned another  objection.  He  had  adopted  a 
nephew,  the  child  of  a  favourite  sister,  whose 
circumstances  were  indigent,  and  had  under- 
taken that  he  should  be  reared  like  his  own. 
As  a  man  tenacious  of  his  word,'  he  was  un- 
willing to  give  one  boy  greater  advantages  than 
the  other.     Time  and  importunity  removed  this 
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impediment ;  the  matter  was  adjusted  :    Philip 
and  Basil  Lambert  both  followed  me  to  school. 

The  cousins  were  very  dissimilar  in  person 
and  disposition.  Philip,  in  externals,  was  greatly 
favoured  by  nature.  His  regular  features,  florid 
complexion,  bright  blue  eyes,  and  curly  dark 
brown  hair,  were  of  a  beauty  almost  feminine, 
and,  combined  with  a  slight  active  figure,  pro- 
duced a  striking  effect.  Philip  was  amiable, 
quick-witted,  gay,  weak,  frivolous,  and  vain,  fond 
of  pleasure  and  idleness. 

Basil  was  of  commanding  stature  and  athletic 
frame,  but  his  proportions  wanted  elegance. 
His  face  could  not  be  termed  handsome,  his 
features  being  somewhat  coarse,  and  his  skin 
dusky ;  yet  the  broad  forehead,  powerful  brow, 
and  dark  thoughtful  eyes  were  so  highly  indica- 
tive of  intellectual  energy,  as  to  redeem  him 
from  plainness.  His  indefatigable  application 
to  study,  and  his  aversion  to  companionship  were 
marks  of  singularity  that  would  have  incurred 
the  dislike  of  his  fellows,  but  that  the  mildness 
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of  his  manners,  the  evenness  of  his  temper, 
joined  to  the  decision  and  courage  he  evinced 
whenever  occasion  demanded,  involuntarily  ob- 
tained their  respect.  Overlooked  at  first  on 
account  of  his  want  of  taste  or  skill  in  the  exer- 
cises which  served  us  as  pastimes,  his  moral  su- 
periority gradually  and  imperceptibly  gained  him 
so  much"  influence,  that  at  length  every  doubt  or 
dissension  was  referred  to  his  arbitration.  He 
nevertheless  continually  avoided  interference, 
seeming  averse  to  the  authority  with  which  he 
was  invested.  Though  he  formed  no  intimacies 
among  his  school  acquaintance,  he  gave  proofs 
of  the  strongest  attachment  to  his  cousin,  but 
even  to  him  he  was  rather  a  Mentor  than  a 
companion. 

I  was  evidently  regarded  by  Basil  with  indif- 
ference, nor  did  I  receive  from  him  that  defer- 
ence to  my  rank  which  my  pride  required  ;  this 
was  a  perpetual  cause  of  pique  and  irritation. 
Philip  had  been  taught  by  his  mother  to  venerate 
my  dignity,  to  consider  me  as  his  model,  and  to 
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be  sedulous  in  cultivating  my  friendship.  Alter- 
nately flattered  and  satiated  by  his  subserviency, 
I  sometimes  shared  with  him  those  indulgences 
which  my  ampler  means  enabled  me  to  procure, 
and  sometimes  vented  on  him  the  tyrannical 
caprices  of  my  ill-humour.  At  these  times  Basil 
never  failed  to  be  his  defender,  and  would 
warmly  dispute  my  right  to  domineer  over  his 
cousin ;  but  his  remonstrances  produced  neither 
sense  of  error  nor  concession.  Yet  I  would 
willingly  have  been  on  good  terms  with  Basil ; 
I  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  extend  my  sway  to 
hiir  and  my  failure  only  increased  my  desire  to 
obtain  his  consideration.  In  spite  of  advances 
on  my  side,  his  coldness  towards  me  remained 
imperturbable,  and  he  resented  each  affront  to 
Philip  long  after  it  had  been  forgotten  by  his 
pliant  cousin. 

We  returned  to  our  homes  for  the  holydays, 
and  there  a  new  subject  of  division  arose.  1 
had  frequently  attended  my  mother  in  her  visits 
to  the  village  school-house.  It  was  an  old  gabled 
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building,  Tendered  picturesque  by  the  pitches  of 
bright  great  moss  and  flowering  weeds  on  its 
thatched  roof,  and  the  roses,  honeysuckles,  and 
jessamine  that  clustered   round  its  casements 
and  chimneys-    A  lilac  and  laburnum  tree  threw 
their  boughs  over  a  large  porch  opening  into  a 
garden,  gay  in  summer  with  hollyhocks,  tiger- 
lilies,    sunflowers,   lupins,  flags,  stocks,  sweet- 
peas,  sweet-williams,  pinks,  carnations,  lavender, 
loadon-pride,    and    marygolds    in    abundance, 
which  was  separated  from  the  road  by  a  sweet- 
briar  hedge  and  neat  wicket.    The  afternoon 
sunshine  fell  on  this  porch,  as  it  had  a  south- 
western aspect;  and  the  white-haired,  specta- 
cled dame,  aged  enough  to  delight  in  warmth, 
was  mostly  to  be  seen  sitting  there  at  her  spin- 
ning-wheel ;  every  now  and  then,  when  not  en- 
gaged in  hearing  a  lesson,  or  setting  a  task, 
easting  an  anxious  look  through  the  open  door- 
way, to  watch  the  actions  of  her  scholars,  who. 
busied  with  slates,  books,  and  samplers,  were 
closely  ranged  on  wooden  benches  within.    A 
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low  stool  beside  the  dame  was  the  seat  of  her 
little  grand-daughter,  a  fair  rosy-cheeked  child 
with  silken  hair,  which,  according  to  the  quaint 
fashion  of  that  period,  was  gathered  behind  into 
a  roll  beneath  a  small  cap,  as  snowy  as  the  bib- 
apron  and  linen  sleeve-bands  that  relieved  her 
long-skirted  black  stuff  coat. 

Cecily,  notwithstanding  that  her  attention 
was  often  diverted  from  her  book  or  sewing  by 
the  cooing  of  a  pair  of  doves  in  a  wicker-cage 
above  her  head,  or  the  movement  of  a  pet 
tortoiseshell  cat  that  usually  lay  at  her  feet,  was 
an  apt  pupil.  Her  skill  in  needle-work  was  the 
pride  of  her  grandam.  She  had  also  an  ex- 
cellent memory,  which  was  stored  with  a  sur- 
prising number  of  simple  fables,  Psalms,  Scrip- 
ture verses,  and  hymns.  Some  of  these  she 
was  accustomed  to  repeat,  and  also  to  read  a 
chapter  in  the  Bible,  whenever  my  mother 
visited  the  school-house :  and  I  recollect  often 
listening  with  infinite  pleasure  to  the  sweet  clear 
tones  of  her  soft  young  voice,   though  I  gave 
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but  little  heed  to  the  precepts  it  conveyed. 
My  mother  generally  deputed  me  to  distribute 
her  rewards  to  the  scholars ;  but  it  was  only  to 
Cecily  that  I  felt  a  satisfaction  in  presenting 
the  thimble,  pincushion,  or  housewife :  in  short, 
my  fancy  selected  her  as  a  favourite,  why,  I 
scarcely  knew ;  perhaps  the  timid  respect  be- 
trayed by  her  in  the  low  curtsey  that  welcomed 
my  approach,  and  the  air  of  innocent  astonish- 
ment with  which  she  surveyed  my  appearance, 
were  gratifying  to  my  juvenile  vanity. 

Mistress  Dornton  and  the  squire  were  partial 
to  Cecily ;  they  often  invited  her  to  their  house. 
The  sedateness  of  her  nature  rendered  her  a 
playmate* unsuitable  to  Philip;  but  Basil  took 
the  greatest  delight  in  obliging  and  instructing 
her,  and  she  entertained  for  him  a  sisterly 
fondness. 

As  she  grew  older,  reserve  took  the  place 
of  shyness  in  her  manner  towards  me ;  she  was 
more  distant  than  heretofore,  though  she  seemed 
less  sensible  of  the  condescension  of  my  fami- 
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liarity :  this  I  attributed  to  Basil's  influence ; 
and,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  I  suffered  an 
acute  jealousy  of  a  rival  two  years  my  senior, 
hardly  equalled  in  after  life.  With  the  design 
of  supplanting  him,  I  prevailed  on  my  mother 
to  permit  Cecily  to  visit  us.  I  prepared  a  feast 
for  her  in  my  grotto ;  I  exhibited  a  wondrous 
doll,  which  had  been  in  the  family  almost  a 
century,  and  the  whole  of  my  curiosities  and 
treasures.  I  sent  her  home  loaded  with  sweet- 
meats, shells,  and  exotics,  and  such  other  gifts 
as  I  imagined  acceptable.  Cecily  was  grateful ; 
and  I  had  evidently  made  some  progress  in  her 
regard,  for  I  overheard  her  telling  Basil,  that 
she  did  "  not  think  the  young  lord  so  bad  a 
boy,"  when  an  unlucky  accident  put  me  hors 
de  combat. 

Returning  home  from  an  excursion  on  my 
pony,  attended  by  a  servant,  I  crossed  a  green 
which  sloped  from  the  back  of  the  school-house 
to  a  brook.  A  fine  pointer  was  scouring  in 
advance  of  me,  and  a  large   bull-dog  panting 
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along  at  my  side.  I  perceived  that  the  former 
was  in  pursuit  of  something ;  yielding  to  an  idle 
and  mischievous  impulse,  I  encouraged  the 
chase ;  both  dogs  seized  upon  the  unfortunate 
animal.  I  arrived  at  the  spot  where  they  were 
engaged,  and  discovered  by  the  collar  round 
her  throat  poor  Cecily's  cherished  tortoiseshell 
mangled  to  death.  This  was  a  serious  grief  to 
the  affectionate  child;  and  the  circumstance 
was  recorded  against  me  in  her  mind  as  an 
instance  of  cruelty  and  wantonness.  In  vain 
I  strove  to  make  reparation;  I  was  punished 
by  the  annoyance  I  experienced  at  finding  that, 
according  to  Basil's  advice,  she  had  parted  with 
a  pair  qf  silver  shoe-buckles  and  a  cornelian 
heart,  which  I  had  given  her  as  a  compensation, 
to  a  pedlar,  for  money  to  purchase  a  Testament 
with  wood-cuts,  and  a  type  large  enough  to 
suit  her  grandmother's  sight. 

The  chagrin  this  subject  occasioned  me  was 
not  concealed  from  the  countess,  whose  dignity 
took  alarm;  and  for  fear  mine  should  be  further 
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compromised  by  such  intimacies,  she  resolved 
immediately  to  withdraw  me  from  them,  by 
procuring  me  more  equal  society ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence, every  subsequent  vacation  was  spent 
with  a  party  of  young  friends,  either  abroad  or 
at  home. 

My  fourteenth  birthday  arrived.  The  bright 
sunshine  of  a  May  morning  piercing  through  the 
curtains  unsealed  my  eyes,  the  warbling  of  the 
birds  aroused  me  to  the  consciousness  of  antici- 
pated pleasure.  I  looked  from  my  window; 
preparations  for  festivity  were  visible  every- 
where. On  the  fresh  turf  and  under  the  ex- 
tending trees  were  placed  numbers  of  chairs, 
benches,  and  tables,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  yeomanry.  In  the  most  agreeable  and  pic- 
turesque situations  of  the  park,  tents  had  been 
pitched;  and  on  the  calm  shining  lake  lay  a 
cluster  of  little  boats,  decorated  with  many- 
coloured  pendants,  and  flags  bearing  various 
mottoes.  A  platform  had  also  been  erected  for 
a  band,  and  awnings,  festooned  with  garlands, 
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were  provided  to  shade  the  dancers  from  the 
heat.  Observing  these  objects  with  inferior 
interest,  I  eagerly  endeavoured  to  descry  a  line 
of  ground  which,  in  compliance  with  my  par- 
ticular desire,  had  been  marked  out  as  a  race- 
course. My  joyous  impatience  would  scarcely 
permit  me  to  bestow  sufficient  assiduity  on  my 
toilette :  as  promptly  as  I  could  I  sought  the 
stable. 

"  How  is  Black  Bessy  T  I  asked  one  of  the 
grooms. 

"I  am  afraid  your  lordship  will  not  be  able 
to  run  her  to-day." 

"  Not  run  her  !  •  impossible,  she  must  run.  I 
have  not  /mother  that  stands  a  chance  of  beating 
Lord  Bosworth's  Culloden." 

The  groom  advised,  explained,  entreated,  of 
course  in  vain.  I  was  an  earl ;  and  how  could 
an  earl's  favourite  be  ill,  and  on  his  birthday  ? — 
as  I  said,  "  it  was  impossible." 

Noon  came ;  the  park  was  thronged  with 
tenantry,  all  with    holiday  faces  and  holiday 
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garb.  More  select  guests,  drawn  together  from 
considerable  distances,  took  their  appointed  sta- 
tions near  the  winning  post.  .  The  principal 
exhibition  was  preceded  by  a  foot-race,  to  this 
succeeded  a  pony-race.  The  prizes  being  ad- 
judged and  delivered,  and  all  the  company 
arrived,  my  cousin  Bosworth  and  I  appeared  in 
our  jockey  costume.  Black  Bessy  and  Culloden 
were  brought  out.  As  Isaac  took  the  cloth  off 
my  beautiful  mare,  I  surveyed  her  symmetry 
with  triumph,  and  drew  from  it  an  augury  of 
certain  success.  Isaac's  eye  caught  mine;  he 
shook  his  head.  I  vaulted  on  ;  the  signal  was 
given,  and  away  we  started.  Lord  Bosworth 
and  another  youth  were  my  competitors.  At 
the  first  touch,  Bessy  sprang  forward  like  a 
deer ;  in  a  few  seconds  I  had  a  decided  advan- 
tage. Eager  to  secure  victory,  I  lashed  im- 
petuously, but  without  effect ;  her  spirits  seemed 
to  flag,  her  speed  was  not  accelerated.  She 
was  still  foremost;  but  I  found  them  gaining 
upon  me :    in  a  moment   we   were   even :    in 
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another  Lord  Bosworth  had  passed  me.  I 
proaacd  my  mare  forwards,  I  buried  the  spur 
in  her  flank ;  she  rallied ;  she  overtook  him. 
I  heard  a  mingled  cry  of  my  name  and  Bos- 
wortlf s  rise  from  the  crowd ;  the  winning-post 
was  in  sight ;  together  we  laboured  on.  I  felt 
dixry  with  the  movement*  of  the  mass  on  each 
side,  and  almost  deafened  with  their  shouts. 
CoDoden  gained  half  a  head ;  a  pang  shot 
through  my  heart ;  I  spurred,  I  goaded  the 
generous  beast  that  bore  me.  With  an  effort 
■he  was  once  more  close  upon  him ;  the  struggle 
grew  desperate ; — we  came  in  together. 

"  It  is  a  drawn  battle,'"  said  Bosworth,  dis- 
mounting; "  but  Culloden  would  have  beaten 
your  Bessy  in  a  longer  run." 

••  I  think  not." 

"  Will  you  take  a  bet  upon  it  for  another 
day!"  he  asked  with  what  I  fancied  a  sneer. 

"  A  hundred  to  one ;  and  no  time  like  the 
present.  In  ten  minutes  my  mare  will  be  ready 
for  you." 
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Bosworth  accepted  my  challenge.  As  soon 
as  Isaac  had  opportunity,  he  came  to  me,  and 
whispered  some  ominous  words.  "  Nonsense, 
don't  tell  me,"  was  my  answer  to  his  advice. 

At  our  second  starting,  Bessy  seemed  fagged ; 
the  elasticity  of  motion  for  which  I  had  prized 
her  was  gone  :  in  vain  I  applied  whip  and  spur, 
and  used  every  art  to  incite  her ;  in  vain  she 
laboured.  I  saw  my  competitors  pass ;  I  saw 
them  distance  me ;  I  heard  shouts  ringing  in 
the  air;  and  then  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  one 
of  them,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  course, 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  goal. 

My  mare  stopped  suddenly ;  I  dismounted. 
Her  head  was  thrown  up;  the  distended  eye- 
balls were  blood-red ;  the  foam  fell  like  flakes 
of  snow  from  her  mouth  and  nostrils,  as  she 
champed  and  snorted  convulsively.  The  swollen 
veins,  that  had  started  as  if  bursting  through 
the  shining  skin  in  which  they  quivered,  the 
strained  sinews,  the  violent  pulsations  of  her 
frame,  were  symptoms  of  agony  that  banished 
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my  selfish  feelings  of  irritation  and  disappoint- 
ment. I  leaped  over  the  cordon  that  marked 
the  course ;  I  bounded  across  the  turf  towards 
a  piece  of  water,  and  returned  with  a  handful 
of  moist  grass.  The  mare  lay  biting  the  earth, 
and  writhing  in  torture.  She  groaned,  she 
gasped ;  I  called  for  help,  though  help  could  not 
then  avail ;  I  made  signals  to  the  crowd,  I  was 
unheeded.  My  poor  mare  gave  a  plunge ;  she 
rolled  from  side  to  side ;  she  stretched  herself 
at  full  length ;  she  died. 

I  could  not  believe  it.  I  knelt  down,  and  put 
my  ear  to  her  mouth ;  respiration  had  ceased. 
I  laid  my  hands  on  the  long  tassels  of  her 
braided  and  knotted  mane ;  the  cold  damp  might 
have  been  rung  from  them.  I  watched  with 
intense  eagerness  for  a  movement;  swiftness 
and  strength  had  passed  from  those  beautiful 
limbs  for  ever. 

I  called  to  her ;  I  caressed  her ;  I  threw  my 
arms  round  her  neck;  I  strove  to  raise  her 
head ;  I  lifted  it  to  my  shoulder ;  it  sank ;  it 
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fell  again  heavily  to  the  ground.  I  gazed  till 
tears  of  regret  and  remorse  blinded  my  sight ;  I 
threw  myself  on  the  body  and  wept  passionately. 

The  tramp  of  horses'  feet  aroused  me.  Look- 
ing up,  I  saw  Bosworth  and  Isaac.  Shame  in- 
stantly banished  the  better  feeling  of  contrition. 
I  could  not  endure  the  odium  I  knew  would  be 
attached  to  the  cruelty  of  which  I  perceived 
myself  guilty.  It  occurred  to  me  that  I  might 
be  shielded  by  laying  the  blame  upon  Isaac.  I 
accused  him  vehemently  of  having  caused  the 
death  of  my  favourite ;  I  even  asserted  that  he 
had  done  so  with  malicious  intent.  My  story, 
however  improbable,  was  countenanced  and  ere- 
ditt'L;  I  was  universally  pitied,  and  Isaac  dis- 
missed abruptly  in  disgrace. 

Three  years  after  this  elapsed  without  any 
incident  worthy  of  note ;  but  it  happened  rightly 
that  in  the  sequel  I  experienced  a  painful  lesson 
in  witnessing  the  effects  of  my  injustice.  Among 
the  numerous  herd  of  deer  belonging  to  our 
park,  my  mother  had  one  pet  stag.     How  often 
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I  remember  to  tare  heard  her  admire  its  sleek 
dappled  coat,  its  spreading  antlers,  its  soft  loving 
eyes,  its  innocent  face,  its  delicate  motions ;  and 
to  have  seen  the  creature,  half  pleased  and  half 
fearful,  taking  sweet  biscuits  and  tender  green 
boughs  from  her  white  hands. 

♦ 

This  stag  was  missing ;  tracks  of  gore  had 
been  noticed  in  a  wood  which  skirted  the  road, 
and  it  was  therefore  "concluded  that  it  had  been 
made  the  prey  of  some  deer-stalker.  My  mother 
was  grieved,  and  I  was  the  more  indignant,  from 
conceiving  the  particularity  of  the  selection  a 
designed  insult.  Having  a  pair  of  famous  blood- 
hounds, I  set  out  in  quest  of  the  offender,  ac- 
companied by  the  squire  as  a  magistrate,  and 
by  a  ranger.  These  dogs  were  of  the  Cuba 
breed  crossed  by  the  English  mastiff,  extremely 
powerful,  though  not  of  great  size;  strong- 
limbed,  wide-chested,  broad-headed,  with  square 
mouths  and  long  ears,  short  bristly  hair,  and 
prominent  eyes,  set  wide  apart,  of  a  dark  brown 
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that  would  turn  fire-red  aa  they  glared  on  a  foe 
or  a  stranger. 

Being  put  on  the  scent,  they  turned  into  the 
plantations,  and  led  along  a  narrow  pathway  till 
we  reached  a  gate  which  opened  on  the  high- 
way. The  sun  shone  out  broadly,  yet  the  air 
was  cool ;  large  masses  of  snowy  clouds  fantas- 
tically shaped  floated  upon  a  sky  of  the  deepest 
blue :  the  splendour  of  the  season  enhanced  the 
loveliness  of  nature.  We  traversed  a  heath 
covered  with  wild  thyme  and  golden  furze,  from 
which  rose  the  richest  perfume,  until  our  road 
was  met  by  three  others,  where,  on  a  grassy 
mound,  a  young  tree,  springing  from  a  group  of 
little  rocks,  waved  above  the  grave  of  a  criminal. 
Here  our  canine  guides  were  at  fault,  but,  re- 
covering their  clue,  they  made  onwards  up  a 
steep  ascent,  crowned  by  a  clump  of  pine  trees. 
We  paused  amongst  their  lofty  trunks,  straight, 
smooth,  and  rounded  as  the  gigantic  pillars  of 
some  primitive  temple,  and,  leaving  our  horses 
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with  the  ranger,  the  squire  and  I  descended  into 
the  wooded  ravine  which  lay  beneath  us  by  a 
narrow  and  sinuous  path,  which  became  every 
moment  more  broken  and  insecure.  Oak,  elm, 
ash,  beech,  birch,  and  lichen,  overgrown  with 
ivy,  moss,  wild  honeysuckle,  and  flowering 
creepers  ;  the  yellow  broom,  the  blossoming 
Aaron-rod,  nut-trees,  blackberry  bushes,  thorn, 
furze,  briar,  holly,  and  other  brushwood,  inter- 
mingled with  fern,  primrose  roots,  foxglove,  lilies 
of  the  valley,  lords  and  ladies,  harebells,  blue- 
bells, bird's-eyes,  forget-me-not,  and  scarlet 
strawberries,  formed  a  pleasant  wilderness,  which 
appeared  almost  impervious. 

In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  tangled  branches, 
we  forced  our  way  downwards.  Some  loose 
stones  rolled  before  us ;  splashing,  as  they  fell, 
they  warned  us  that  we  stood  on  the  verge  of  a 
dark  and  sullen  stream.  We  were  about  to 
retreat,  but  the  dogs  continued  to  snuff  the 
ground,  and  at  length  uttered  their  deep  loud 
bay.     It  resounded  through  the  woods. 
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While  listening,  we  observed  some  white  smoke 
issuing  from  among  the  trees.  We  crossed  the 
water  by  wading,  and  persisting  in  our  search, 
soon  broke  upon  a  hut.  The  hounds,  in  full 
cry,  burst  into  the  dwelling,  and  seized  upon 
their  victim :  we  followed.  They  had  fastened 
on  the  garments  of  a  man  kneeling  with  his  head 
bowed  upon  his  hands  by  the  side  of  a  miserable 
pallet,  on  which  a  female  figure  lay  stretched. 
We  approached,  and  discovered  it  to  be  a  corpse. 

"  I  apprehend  you,"  said  the  magistrate,  "  on 
suspicion  of  felony ." 

The  man  rose ;  his  face  was  turned  towards 
us  with  a  gloomy  stare.     I  beheld  Isaac. 

"  Let  me  bury  my  wife,"  he  answered ;  and 
the  deep  solemnity  of  his  tone  and  manner,  ut- 
terly inexpressive  of  either  surprise  or  dread, 
was  rather  that  of  command  than  entreaty. 

"  This,"  said  the  squire,  pointing  to  the  muti- 
lated carcase  of  a  deer  which  lay  on  the  floor 
beside  a  hanger-knife,  "  if  identified,  is  sufficient 
evidence" 
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Isaac  started  from  his  abstraction. 

"  You  will  not  want  it,  sir ;  I  confess  the 
theft :  but,"  added  he,  turning  fiercely  upon  me, 
u  my  lord  here  is  guilty  of  robbery  too." 

"  Silence,  fellow !"  interrupted  Mr.  Dornton ; 
"  do  you  know" 

"  I  have  nothing  to  fear,  sir,'"  continued  Isaac, 
"  for  I  have  nothing  to  lose ;  what  I  say  to  his 
face  I  would  say  at  the  bar.  I  was  an  honest 
man,  ay,  and  a  rich  one ;  for  out  of  the  wages 
of  my  labour  I  had  enough  and  to  spare.  Falsely, 
cruelly,  wickedly,  he  took  away  my  character, 
and  in  doing  so  he  took  away  my  bread.  If 
there  was  law  for  the  poor,  as  there  is  for  the 
great,  is  not  this  robbery  !  I  would  have  picked 
stones,  but  the  parish,  afraid  of  disobliging  my 
lady,  refused  to  give  me  work.  My  wife  fell 
sick ;  her  heart  was  broken  by  my  disgrace. 
Our  savings  dwindled  till  they  were  gone  ;  in  a 
little  while  we  had  neither  money  nor  food ;  my 
children  (he  motioned  to  five  or  six  who  were 
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crowded  together  in  a  corner)  came  crying  to 
me ;  my  wife  was  wTasting  for  want  of  nourish- 
ment. I  stole.  From  you,  who  had  so  wronged 
me,  I  thought  it  no  sin ;  yet  I  waited — I  waited 
too  long.  The  meat  I  brought  to  make  broth 
for  her  is  still  on  the  fire :  she  did  not  live  to 
taste  it." 

His  voice  trembled ;  his  gaze  wTas  fixed  with 
a  mournful  intensitv  on  the  face  of  the  dead 
woman.     I  was  moved. 

"  You  will  not  prosecute,11  said  the  squire  in 
a  low  voice. 

44  Let  us  go  home.     Isaac1' — 

He  raised  his  dark  sinewy  hand,  and  put  aside 
the  purse  I  had  tendered. 

44  Keep  your  money,  my  lord,  it  will  not  bring 
back  my  wife.  Oh  !  Rachel,  Rachel,  my  best 
friend,11  he  exclaimed ;  4;  how  many  years  we 
might  still  have  spent  together  in  peace !  1 
could  forgive  all,  if  you  were  yet  alive.  Prose- 
cute me,  my  lord,"  he  adjoined  bitterly,  44  trans- 
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port  me,  hang  me;  but  remember,  if  I  have 
slam  your  deer,  yon  have  killed  my  wife.  If  I 
am  a  thief,  are  not  yon  a  murderer  P 

His  words  were  true,  and  they  were  terrible 
to  me.  "  See  to  this  unfortunate  man,"  I  (al- 
tered, and  precipitately  left  the  hut. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Cambridge — The  expulsion — Coming  of  age — Pevensey  castle 
— A  visit — The  duchess — The  fat  lap-dog — The  broken 
china — Mr.  Desbrowe's  cement — Brighton,  1/63  —  The 
grand  tour — Paris  in  1766 — Life  a  la  mode — Society — 
The  sylphs — The  galanterie — Consideration  of  artistes — 
Volange  the  Buffo — The  Countess  Stain ville  and  Clairville 
des  Italiens — Molrf  of  the  Comddie  Francais — Mile.  Clairon 
and  Mile.  Dumenil — Rivalry  between  ladies  of  the  court 
and  the  theatre — Mile.  Guimard  of  the  Opera — The  chaus- 
se'e  d'Antin — Dinner  parties — Etiquette — Parfilage — Les 
Galons — Petits  jeux — Comddie  de  socie'te'. — Royal  apart- 
ments. 

At  eighteen  I  went  to  Cambridge,  where  I  found 
half  the  youth  of  rank  and  fortune  in  the  three 
kingdoms,  and  an  assembly  of  more  vicious  or 
empty-headed  idlers  it  would  be  impossible  to 
encounter.  Adopting  all  that  was  there  in  vogue, 
I  indulged    in  wine   parties,  and   in   smoking, 
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swearing,  and  dicing,  drove  four-in-hand,  learnt 
to  wrestle  and  box,  with  other  similar  acquire- 
ments. 

Basil  and  Philip  also  concluded  their  educa- 
tions at  Cambridge.  Though  separated  by  ma- 
ternal care  from  them  during  the  vacations,  our 
having  continued  together  at  Eton  had  prevented 
our  becoming  strangers.  At  college  we  remained 
much  upon  our  former  terms.  Philip  was  still 
my  most  servile  copyist  and  adulator.  In  return 
for  a  number  of  not  very  creditable  services, 
which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  perform,  I  intro- 
duced him  to  my  own  set,  by  whom  he  was  alter- 
nately tolerated  and  insulted. 

To  cultivate  that  sort  of  connexion  he  be- 
lieved essential  in  pursuit  of  the  ignis  fatum — 
preferment,  which  his  mother's  weak  ambition 
had  pointed  out  to  him,  he  lived  in  a  style  that 
entailed  expenses  absurdly  disproportioned  to 
his  means.  His  engaging  manners,  his  showy 
person,  and  agreeable  flow  of  spirits,  tended  to 
increase  his  temptations,  and,  under  my  auspices, 
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he  launched,  in  our  company,  upon  a  stream  o4 
pleasure,  which,  for  him  whose  bark  was  but 
indifferently  freighted,  terminated  in  an  abyss. 
Soon  wearied  by  the  recital  of  the  difficulties  in 
which  he  was  involved,  I,  like  the  rest  of  his 
"velvet  friends, "  discarded  and  disowned  him. 
Some  other,  who,  in  courting  us  for  what  he 
deemed  his  own  interest,  courted  us  only  to  his 
own  ruin,  supplied  his  place  at  our  tables, — his 
ready  laugh,  his  jest,  his  song.  Philip  Dornton, 
who  had  catered  for  our  amusement  with  so 
much  pains,  was  dismissed  unthanked.  He, 
like  the  wine  that  brimmed  our  goblets,  had 
sparkled,  been  praised,  drained,  and  forgotten : 
no  more  amongst  us,  and  to  us  he  existed  no 
longer. 

Basil  had  persevered  in  an  independent  course; 
he  mixed  only  with  those  who  sought  and  valued 
his  society;  a  few  grave,  studious  young  men, 
more  virtuous,  more  amiable,  more  informed 
than  any  of  the  class  with  whom  I  associated, 
because  less  affluent ;  for  it  is  the  misfortune  of 
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the  immediate  inheritors  of  titles  and  property, 
that  their  position,  while  it  enables  them  to 
command  the  greatest  opportunities  of  education, 
at  the  same  time  too  often  defeats  education's 
best  purposes.  Supposing  the  sentiments  and 
example  of  their  instructors  to  coincide  with 
the  precepts  they  find  in  the  works  put  into 
their  hands  (which  is  not  often  the  case),  and 
that  it  be  proved  to  them  with  all  the  instance 
of  the  most  precise  and  logical  reasoning,  that 
virtue  is  necessary  to  happiness,  wisdom  to  vir- 
tue, knowledge  to  wisdom,  and  application  to 
knowledge;  that  it  is  only  a  man's  moral  qua- 
lities that  can  entitle  him  to  respect,  or  his 
mental  that  will  obtain  for  him  admiration ;  yet 
the  circumstances  by  which  they  are  surrounded 
appear  to  disprove  these  propositions,  and  every 
day's  experience  shows  them  the  doctrine  of  the 
world  at  variance  with  that  .of  the  study. 

With  powerful  seductions  to  evil,  with  weak 
incentives  to  good,  believing  pleasure  happiness, 
they  are  apt  to  cast  aside  the  guidance  of  prin- 
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ciple,  and  abandon  themselves  to  the  impulses  of 
inclination.  They  are  envied  as  the  favourites 
of  Fortune ;  but,  like  those  of  Circe,  her  smiles 
are  destruction. 

It  is  otherwise  with  young  men  of  mediocrity, 
To  win  regard,  wealth,  fame,  or  station,  they 
must  cultivate  engaging,  amiable,  or  useful 
qualities ;  it  is  necessary  they  should  be  what 
is  desirable.  The  others  have  the  fatal  power 
of  option;  and  this  difference  has  so  material 
a  bearing  upon  character,  that  any  prevalence 
of  imbecility  or  depravity  in  the  upper  ranks 
is  less  surprising  than  the  existence  of  those 
admirable  exceptions,  who  demand  and  deserve 
exemption  from  these  epithets. 

Basil  took  his  degree,  and  gained  academic 
honours.  A  fellowship  was  offered  him ;  to  the 
amazement  of  all  concerned,  as  he  had  origi- 
nally expressed  a  wish  to  enter  the  church,  it 
was  declined.  His  reasons  were  questioned, 
and  avowed ;  his  creed  differed  from  that  esta- 
blished.    Actuated  by  conscientious  motives,  he 
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maintained  with  ardour  and  firmness  the  opinions 
he  had  formed.  In  consequence,  he  was  expel* 
led  the  university. 

I  returned  soon  after;  haying  been  distin- 
guished only  by  my  taste  and  proftiseness,  which 
gave  patronage  to  all  those  novelties  most  re- 
markable for  expense  and  inutility.  Yet  those 
I  left  behind  did  not  fail,  in  exchanging  adieus, 
to  add  their  prognostications  that  I  should  make 
a  figure  on  town. 

My  coming  of  age  was  celebrated  at  Mount 
Manor  with  an  Sclat  that  gave  it  publicity ;  and 
I  then  set  out  to  make  the  grand  tour,  accom- 
panied by  a  gentleman  who,  having  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  best  society  on 
the  Continent,  and  fulfilled  the  task  of  Cicerone 
very  satisfactorily  on  several  preceding  occa- 
sions, was  selected  by  my  guardians  as  parti- 
cularly fitted  for  the  task. 

Mr.  Desbrowe's  appearance  was  highly  pre- 
possessing. Though  nearly  sixty,  he  was  still 
extremely    handsome*      His    powdered    hair, 
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dressed  in  the  fashion  of  the  time,  displayed 
advantageously  a  noble  forehead,  and  a  fine 
aquiline  nose  ;  large  grey  eyes,  glancing  quietly, 
somewhat  sleepily,  beneath  dark  brows ;  and  a 
mouth,  remarkable  for  the  whitest  teeth  and 
the  blandest  smiles,  composed  a  countenance 
pervaded  by  an  expression  at  once  peculiar  and 
pleasing.  His  figure  was  tall  and  spare ;  a 
slight  stoop,  instead  of  detracting  from  its  ele- 
gance, enhanced  it  by  producing  an  effect  of  ease ; 
and  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  his  hands  gave 
a  charm  to  his  habit  of  frequent  but  gentle  action. 
Every  movement  indeed,  his  mode  of  unfolding 
a  handkerchief,  picking  up  a  fan,  presenting  a 
snuff-box,  offering  a  seat,  or  returning  a  saluta- 
tion, was  a  model  of  elaborate  grace.  Not  less 
admirable  was  his  style  of  conversation,  in  its 
adaptation  to  the  tastes  and  ages  of  those  with 
whom  he  talked,  in  the  acuteness  of  his  remarks, 
the  fluency  and  precision  of  his  expression,  and 
the  suavity  of  the  tone  in  which  they  were  con- 
veyed.    Not,  properly  speaking,  a  man  of  eru- 
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dition,  but  sufficiently  versed  in  the  classics  to 
avail  himself  of  the  ornaments  of  mythological, 
historical,  and  poetic  allusion ;  familiar  with 
modern  languages  and  literature,  and  intimately 
acquainted  with  general  and  particular  statistics, 
with  the  manners  of  courts  and  nations ;  a  keen 
observer  of  character  and  events,  he  had  accu- 
mulated a  fund  of  anecdote,  and  a  variety  of 
information,  which,  enlivened  by  a  sprightly 
fancy,  prodigal  in  compliment  and  repartee,  was 
employed  with  a  felicitous  judgment,  that  gave 
him  the  art  of  adding  the  zest  of  variety,  by 
passing  agreeably  from  topic  to  topic,  and  ex- 
tracting entertainment  from  all,  without  ex- 
hausting any. 

Comme  VaheMe,  il  savait  cuettir  le  miel  sans 
fiHrir  la  fieur.  He  also  possessed  a  number  of 
other  accomplishments ;  in  dancing  and  fencing 
he  might  rival  Gallini  and  Angelo;  his  episto- 
lary taste  had  been  formed  by  a  study  of  the 
delightful  effiisions  that  had  elevated  letter- 
writing  under  Louis  XIV.  into  an  esteemed 
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branch  of  composition ;  and  his  talent  for  epi- 
gram and  poetical  jeu  cPesprit,  had  been  exer- 
cised and  cultivated  amongst  the  wits  who  had 
adorned  and  survived  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
Desbrowe,  in  person,  air,  carriage,  and  acquire- 
ment, was  the  beau  ideal  of  a  finished  gen- 
tleman. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Fontaine- 
bleau,  I  set  forth.  From  Brighton  I  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  my  mother : — 

"  Brighton. 

"  Your  ladyship,  I  trust,  has  suffered  no  un- 
easiness on  account  of  my  having  failed  in  the 
promise  I  made  of  writing  from  Pevensey  Castle. 
The  apology  I  have  to  offer  is,  that  my  stay 
there  was  curtailed  to  one  day,  by  reason  of  my 
finding  the  place  intolerable.  Owing  to  the 
Earl  of  Northampton's  recent  decease,  there 
was  of  course  no  company ;  and,  unfortunately, 
her  grace  of  Beaufort  is  too  old,  and  her  ward 
too  young,  to  be  attractive.  Having  fully  deli- 
vered your  condolements,  and  patiently  replied  to 
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the  innumerable  family  enquiries  of  our  relatives, 
I  escaped,  as  soon  as  possible,  by  pleading  a  tra- 
veller's fatigue  as  an  excuse  for  retiring.  Next 
morning  I  rode  over  to  Hurstmonceaux  with  my 
tutor  or  companion — which,  pray,  is  he? — Mr. 
Desbrowe.  Beturned  to  Pevensey  we  found  the 
Duchess  and  Lady  Elizabeth  busy  at  their  work- 
frames;  the  conversation  turning  upon  new 
books,  Mr.  Desbrowe  produced  a  volume  of  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montague's  Letters,  and  read  a 
few  passages  with  so  much  ability,  that  the 
ladies  begged  to  hear  more. 

"  Meanwhile  I  began  to  divert  myself  by  pit- 
ting her  grace's  fat  lap-dog  against  a  china  mon- 
ster, wonderfully  resembling  the  animal's  own 
form.  Daphne  growled  and  barked  an  accompa- 
niment to  some  of  Lady  Mary's  most  interesting 
descriptions ;  her  angry  anticks  were  irresistibly 
ludicrous.  Lady  Elizabeth  laughed,  her  grace 
looked  grave,  Mr.  Desbrowe  closed  his  book ;  I 
replaced  the  ornament,  but  in  doing  so  heed- 
lessly the  chain  of  my  spur  loosened,  and  struck 
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against  an  inestimable  green  tea-pot  so  violently 
as  to  shatter  it.  I  am  for  ever  disgraced.  Mr. 
Desbrowe  repaired  the  mischief  by  a  simple  pro- 
cess of  cement,  and  made  the  most  of  the  brief 
opportunity  I  afforded  him  for  ingratiating  him- 
self, by  designing  a  centre  pattern  for  a  silk 
coverlid,  which  her  grace  projects.  The  duchess 
is  charmed  with  his  assiduity — she  says,  '  I  am 
very  fortunate.'* 

"  Delayed  by  the  miserable  state  of  the  roads, 
we  did  not  arrive  here  till  yesterday ;  we  found 
the  best  inn  crowded,  and  were  obliged  to  put 
up  at  the  second ;  though  Brighton  consists  of 
six  or  seven  streets,  there  are  no  lodging-houses 
proper  for  accommodation.  Dr.  RusseFs  general 
prescription  of  sea-bathing  has  drawn  together 
a  flock  of  invalids,  purposing  to  become  his 
patients.  A  view  of  the  sea-shore  here  realizes 
one's  notion  of  the  pool  of  Jordan.  Persons 
undress  in  sheds  or  shades,  as  they  are  termed, 
erected  on  the  shingle,  and  are  carried  in  decent 
wraps  into  the  water. 
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"  Visiting  the  Wick  spring,  and  the  new  bat- 
tery which  has  been  raised  on  the  site  of  the 
Eastgateof  the  Gun-garden,  I  met  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  Lord  Abergavenny, 
Mr.  and  Lady  Jane  Evelyn.  We  have  hired  a 
ailing  packet  to  convey  us  across.  The  tide  will 
serve  early  to  morrow.  I  shall  give  your  lady- 
ship note  of  oar  arrival  at  Dieppe.  Pray  do 
not  suffer  yourself  to  feel  anxiety  on  my  ac- 
count.™ 

Remaining  in  Paris  only  a  few  days,  as  we 
had  the  intention  of  making  a  long  stay  there 
on  our  return,  I  hurried  through  the  principal 
countries  of  Europe,  and  glanced  at  its  chief 
wonders;  pausing  a  little  while  at  the  Hague, 
Dresden,  Berlin,  Petersburg,  Vienna,  Naples, 
Madrid,  and  Lisbon,  for  my  presentation  at  the 
courts  of  the  Stadtholder,  William  V.,  of  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswic,  of  Frederic  of  Prussia, 
of  Catherine  II.  of  Russia,  of  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa,  of  Ferdinand  IV.,  Charles  III.,  and 
Joseph  I.,  we  found  ourselves  again  in  the  metro- 
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polis  of  France,  and  took  an  hotel  in  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain. 

Paris,  in  1765,  under  Louis  XV.,  had  reached 
that  ultimatum  of  magnificence  and  luxury  which 
is  commonly  the  precursor  of  a  nation's  overthrow 
or  decay.  It  was  a  splendid  temple  of  corrup- 
tion, wherein  vice,  gorgeously  enshrined  and 
veiled  beneath  refinement,  was  worshipped,  un- 
der the  name  of  pleasure,  by  youth,  beauty, 
and  rank.  The  brilliancy  of  its  aspect  might 
have  been  seductive  to  a  matured  mind ;  it  was 
irresistibly  so  to  a  mixed  unsystematized  cha- 
racter like  mine,  made  up  of  inconsistencies, 
directed  by  impulse,  varying  under  varied  cir- 
cumstances, as  the  chameleon's  hue  differs  in 
different  lights. 

My  rank  readily  procured  me  an  introduction 
into  the  great  world,  and  in  a  little  while  I 
made  way  even  into  those  chosen  circles — for  ex- 
clusiveness  had  already  originated  in  France — 
whence  rank  alone  would  have  been  banished, 
if  unsupported  by  distinguished  person,  amiable 
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maimers,  and  good  style.  The  smtrt*  effected, 
1st  succts  de  tocitU  were  to  be  obtained  with 
leas  difficulty.  A  repartee  or  a  piece  of  gal- 
lantry was  safficieixt  to  confer  reputation,  and  I 
was  so  happy  as  to  signalbe  myself  by  both. 
The  repartees  I  have  forgotten;  some  little 
pieces  of  gallantry,  talked  of  amongst  others, 
I  describe — 

There  was  a  fashion  of  sending  superb  pre- 
sents anonymously,  said  to  be  the  gifts  at  sylph; 
and  all  Paris  was  amused  with  effecting  these 
surprises,  or  guessing  from  whom  they  pro- 
ceeded. Mile.  Duthe  had  about  600  lines  in 
jewels  conveyed  to  her  fay  an  invisible  hand. 
Some  lady  received  a  gold  sweetmeat  box,  stud- 
ded with  diamonds,  containing  bon*-6ons  wrap- 
ped in  bank  notes  to  the  amount  of  800  lines. 
Madame  de  la  Garde  found  one  morning  that 
each  of  her  papithtss  was  worth  five  lines. 
Another  day,  when  I  was  present,  a  bevy  of 
beauties  were  amusing  themselves  with  confess- 
ing their  wishes.     One  coveted  a  diamond  bse ; 
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another  a  ruby  necklace ;  a  third  a  secretary 
completely  furnished  in  porcelain ;  a  fourth  a 
Persian  carpet,  &c.  To  the  satisfaction,  though 
not  probably  to  the  surprise,  of  these  ladies, 
each  desire  was  fulfilled  in  as  short  a  time  as 
possible.  The  part  I  had  in  this  expensive  kind 
of  gallantry  was  discovered  through  the  neck- 
lace being  taken  some  short  while  after  to  the 
identical  jeweller  from  whom  it  had  been  pro- 
cured, to  be  new  strung. 

I  found  the  society  very  brilliant,  and  the 
fashionable  mode  of  life  amusing.  Imitating  the 
Parisians,  I  bathed,  breakfasted  in  my  chamber, 
dispatched  a  few  billets-doux,  or  sonnets,  written 
by  my  valet,  gave  audience  to  a  bevy  of  trades- 
people, who  came  to  beg  my  suggestions  and 
to  secure  my  patronage  of  novelties ;  completed 
my  toilet,  hurried  to  attend  that  of  some  woman 
of  quality ;  and  thence  to  pay  my  homage  to 
some  favourite  actress  or  opera  dancer. 

Artistes  rather  than  the  arts,  and  literati 
rather  than  literature,    were   then  excessively 
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countenanced  by  the  great;  they  were  inces- 
santly sought,  and  every  way  distinguished. 
The  example  of  Frederic  of  Prussia  had  influ- 
enced this  fashion,  which  at  length  became  a 
ridiculous  rage,  especially  in  regard  to  dramatic 
performers. 

The  carriages  of  the  nobility  besieged  their 
doors ;  titled  beauties  crowded  their  levees ;  no 
assembly  was  considered  perfect  without  them, 
and  the  presents  and  favours  lavished  upon  them 
seemed  intended  to  bribe  the  honour  of  their 
acquaintance. 

Volange,  the  buffo,  was  one  of  the  deities  of 
the  minute.  A  piece  in  which  he  acted  was 
played  twice  a  day  during  a  whole  year !  His 
bust  was  to  be  seen  painted  on  Sevres,  in  all 
varieties  of  ornament,  in  every  lady's  cabinet, — 
boudoir  was  a  term  then  only  employed  by 
courtisannes, — and  at  that  time  his  friends  at 
court  were  endeavouring  to  procure  for  him 
the  order  of  St.  Michael. 

Females  of  the  highest  rank  shared  the  extra- 
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ordinary  rage  after  these  persons.  Mole,  of 
the  Comedie  Fran9ais  was  persecuted  by  high- 
born dames.  Nothing  could  equal  his  success 
except  his  fatuity.  He  was  heard  to  boast 
that  he  had  possessed  for  years  a  first-rate  esta- 
blishment without  any  trouble  or  expenditure, 
since  the  Countess  d'Egmont  took  care  of  his 
cellar,  his  table  was  supplied  by  Princess  Einski, 
Mesdames  de  Langeac  and  Flammarens  re- 
newed his  furniture,  the  Baroness  d'Orvil  had 
the  charge  of  his  ordinary  wardrobe,  while  his 
theatrical  properties  were  supervised  by  the 
Princess  d'Henin,  and  the  Marquise  de  FHopi- 
tal  paid  for  his  fancies. 

The  fair  professors  obtained  at  least  equal 
consideration.  Miles.  Glairon  and  Dumenil  were 
the  first  tragedians.  Clairon  was  an  old  fa- 
vourite ;  Dumenil  had  not  long  shared  her  suf- 
frages; the  public  supported  the  former;  the 
court  amateurs  the  newer  and  younger  aspirant. 
DumeniTs  style  of  acting  was  adjudged  to  be 
the  more  natural  and  touching;  Clairon's  the 
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more  studied  and  powerful.  They  were  the  rival 
queens  of  Paris;  but  they  seemed  to  divide 
without  disputing  their  empire;  at  least  until 
the  occasion  of  Clairon's  re-appearing  on  the 
stage  at  a  later  period,  when  they  were  placed 
by  the  Dauphine,  Marie- Antoinette,  and  the 
Comtease  du  Barri,  at  the  heads  of  two  parties, 
to  wage  a  warfare  which  was  only  a  pretext 
for  the  personal  animosity  of  their  several  sup- 
porters. 

During  my  first  stay  in  the  French  capital, 
they  jointly  gave  a  representation ;  between  the 
play  and  ferce  both  came  forward,  and  threw 
some  small  silver  medals  into  the  pit,  crying, 
"  Vive  le  Bat  f*  The  people  responded,  "  Vive 
le  Eoi  et  MUe.  Clairon! — Vive  le  Sai  et  Mile. 
Dummiir 

Freron  having  severely  satirized  Mademoiselle 
Clairon  in  one  of  the  journals,  she  went  to 
the  gentlemen  of  the  king's  bedchamber,  and 
threatened,  if  she  were  not  revenged  on  him,  to 
retire  from  the  boards.    A  rumour  of  this  pos* 
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sibility  caused  an  extraordinary  alarm  through- 
out Paris.  An  order  was  obtained  from  the 
king  to  send  Freron  to  Fort  TEveque.  The 
literary  world  protested  against  the  measure ; 
the  court  and  capital  were  divided  on  the 
question;  a  contest  as  violent  as  that  of  the 
Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  arose.  Freron  had 
powerful  friends  ;  but  the  minister  would  listen 
to  no  intercession  in  his  favour.  At  last,  the 
Duchesse  de  Grammont,  sister  to  the  premier, 
obtained  his  pardon.  Glairon,  disapproving  this, 
addressed  a  letter  to  Versailles,  in  which  she 
lamented  to  perceive  that  her  services  were  no 
longer  valued,  since  the  king  suffered  her  to  be 
abused  with  impunity.  The  Due  de  Choiseul 
made  her  the  following  reply  : 

"  Madam,  you  and  I  are  alike  on  a  theatre ; 
but  with  this  difference,  you  choose  the  charac- 
ters most  agreeable  to  yourself,  and  are  sure  of 
meeting  (except  only  from  a  few  persons  of  bad 
taste  like  the  despicable  Freron)  with  universal 
approbation ;  my  tasks  are  generally  most  un- 
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pleasant,  and  act  as  I  may,  I  am  criticised, 
condemned,  hissed,  and  ridiculed ; — but  I  do  not 
for  all  this  resign.  Let  us  sacrifice  our  private 
resentments  to  the  good  of  our  country,  and  let 
us  both  continue  to  serve  it  in  the  best  way 
we  can."" 

An  incredible  extent  of  competition  existed 
between  ladies  of  society  and  of  the  stage.     The 
latter,  from  the  exorbitance  of  their  salaries, 
the  vast  profits  accruing  from  their  private  en- 
gagements, and  the  munificence  of  the  presents 
they  were  continually  receiving,  were  enabled 
to  vie  with,  and  often  to  outshine,  the  first  nobi- 
lity in  dress,  equipage,  retinue,  and  establish- 
ment.   Mile.  Guimard,  an  opera  dancer,  was  one 
of  those  most  noted  for  taste  and  prodigality. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  give  an  idea  of  the  ele- 
gance and  luxury  that  characterized  her  residence 
in  the  Chauss&  d'Autin.    The  gorgeous  gilding, 
the  fine  carving,  the  exquisite  paintings  that 
embellished  the  tinted  walls  and  ceilings,  the 
porcelain  parquets,  the  Persian  carpets,  the  rich 
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hangings,  the  soft  couches,  the  burnished  furni- 
ture, cushioned  with  ruby,  or  emerald,  or  jasper- 
coloured  velvets,  the  marbles,  the  mirrors,  the 
ormolu,  the  bronzes,  the  numberless  candelabras, 
the  choice  modern  pictures,  cabinets  by  Greuze, 
figure-pieces  by  Pajou,  marine  views  by  Vernet, 
the  delicate  sculptures,  the  tiny  founts  playing 
in  silver  basins,  the  chrystal  vases  holding  bou- 
quets of  growing  roses,  the  profusion  of  bijoux, 
produced  an  effect  which  was  then  only  eclipsed 
in  Paris  by  the  petit*  appartemen*  of  Versailles. 
Mile.  Guimard's  averaged  income  was  enor- 
mous, but  as  it  never  sufficed  to  her  expenditure, 
she  was  always  involved.  She  gave  three  sup- 
pers weekly ;  the  first  for  the  nobility,  the  second 
for  artistes  of  all  descriptions,  the  third  for  her 
favourites, — perfect  Saturnalia.  There  was  an 
elegant  little  theatre  in  her  house  erected  in  a 
large  salon ;  round  it  were  private  boxes  with 
gilt  lattices,  in  which  foreign  visitors  of  distinc- 
tion, or  those  ladies  who  were  too  fastidious  to 
appear  publicly,  witnessed  the   representations. 
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The  performers  were  selected  from  the  Com&ie 
Franfaia,  assisted  occasionally  by  amateurs  of 
rank.  Mile  Ouimard  usually  danced  in  the  tri- 
fling ballets  which  succeeded  them. 

Though  not  of  the  first  rank  (MUe.  Arnoux 
was  the  first  datwuse  of  the  Opera),  her  per* 
formaace  was  always  airy  and  pleasing :  she  had 
more  taste  than  art.  Her  figure  was  very  long 
and  slender,  but  so  flexible,  that  every  move- 
ment was  grace,  and  her  attitudes  and  panto- 
mime unrivalled;  her  head  small,  her  face  charm- 
ing, her  skin  very  white,  her  hands  perfect :  she 
walked  admirably.  In  other  respects  Mile.  Gui- 
mard  was  what  opera-dancers  generally  are,  man- 
nered, artificial,  and  superficial,  uninformed,  fond 
of  show  and  good  eating;  fascinating  at  first,  insi- 
pid afterwards;  dissipated,  insatiable  in  obtaining 
money,  as  careless  in  expending  it ;  capable  now 
and  then  of  acts  of  generosity  and  disinterested- 
ness, as  was  instanced  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Prince  de  Soubise's  memorable  bankruptcy,  when 
MUe.  Ouimard,  at  the  head  of  her  compeers, 
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came  forward  to  relinquish,  for  his  assistance, 
the  pensions,  amounting  to  some  thousands, 
which  he  had  assigned  them. 

But  this  excellent  trait  excited  very  little 
attention ;  much  less  than  the  first  exhibition  of 
her  new  equipage  at  Long-Champs,  shortly  after 
my  arrival  in  Paris.  This  coach  was  a  superb 
specimen  of  the  prevailing  taste:  the  body,  white 
and  gold,  with  porcelain  entablatures,  presented 
groups  of  flowers  exquisitely  painted ;  on  each 
door-pannel  was  an  escutcheon,  whence  issued  a 
branch  of  myrtle,  having  the  Graces  as  sup- 
porters; for  the  crest,  a  Cupid.  The  frame- 
work was  of  gilt  leather ;  the  lining,  amber  vel- 
vet, starred  with  gold ;  each  wheel  represented 
a  sun  and  rays.  The  harness  was  of  purple 
velvet,  ornamented  with  gold.  Six  small  white 
horses  drew  the  vehicle.  There  were  a  coach- 
man and  two  postillions,  a  Swiss  in  splendid 
uniform  behind,  and  four  running  footmen  when 
she  made  visits. 

After  my  morning  calls,  a  ride  in  the  Bois  de 
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Boulogne,  a  reconnoitre  in  the  Thuilleries,  or  a 
game  at  billiards,  and  two  o'clock,  the  fashion- 
able hour  of  dining,  arrived.    The  dinner  parties 
I  found  more  agreeable  than  those  of  England. 
There  was  none  of  the  formality  arising  from 
the  observance  of  precedency.    When  a  servant 
had  announced  that  the  dinner  was  served,  those 
ladies  who   happened  to  be  nearest   the  door 
quitted  the  withdrawing-room  first,  the  others 
followed,  and  the  gentlemen  brought  up  the  rear. 
Arrived  in  the  saUe  A  manger,  the  host  motioned 
to  two  persons  to  place  themselves  on  each  side 
of  him,  the  hostess  did  the  same  as  respected 
her  end  of  the  table,  the  rest  of  the  company 
made  their  own  arrangements,  and  thus  every 
body  having  a  chance  of  being  placed  by  the 
one  he  preferred,  this  time,  instead  of  being 
occupied,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  us,  in 
getting  over  the  preliminaries  with  a  stranger, 
was  commonly  productive  of  a  very  unconstrained 
and  pleasant  tft&JL-tfU. 

After  the  cloth  was  removed,  the  ladies  rose 
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and  retired  to  wash  their  hands ;  the  gentlemen 
passed  into  an  anti-room  for  the  same  purpose  : 
they  met  again  for  the  dessert,  and  quitted  the 
table  together.  In  the  salon  the  ladies  amused 
themselves  with  embroidery  or  parfilage,  while 
the  men  chattered,  retailed  anecdotes  and  epi- 
grams, and  sometimes  read  a  brochure  or  a 
poem. 

Parfilage  was  a  curious  employment  for 
women  of  rank,  but  it  had  obtained  so  gene- 
rally as  almost  to  have  superseded  all  other  kind 
of  fancy-work.  It  consisted  in  separating  the 
bullion  from  the  silk  of  gold-lace,  fringe,  frogs, 
hat-loops,  or  sword-knots,  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  it  to  the  Jews  at  half  the  price  of  new  ; 
and  it  was  quite  ordinary  to  hear  ladies  begging 
and  bespeaking  the  spoiled  finery  of  their  male 
acquaintance  to  furnish  material  for  their  dexte- 
rous industry;  these  contributions  were  termed 
cialons.  The  shop-keepers,  taking  advantage  of 
the  folly,  invented  a  number  of  ingenious  and 
expensive  toys,   composed   entirely   of  galons ; 
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sheep,  dogs,  squirrels,  cradles,  carriages  in 
miniature,  &c,  were  offered,  admired,  and  then 
pulled  to  pieces  for  parfilage.  It  gave  opportu- 
nity for  innumerable  galanteries. 

I  had  a  masqued  ball  at  my  hotel,  at  which  I 
appeared  personifying  Phoebus,  in  a  costume 
purposely  composed  of  cloth  of  gold  and  bullion, 
worth  two  hundred  pounds,  which  I  sent  next 
day  to  a  lady. 

Between  four  and  five  some  of  the  dinner 
party  went  away  to  make  calls,  evening  visiters 
came  in,  and  the  others  soon  disappeared  to  go 
to  the  theatre,  which  closed  at  ten  o'clock,  or  to 
dress  for  a  bal  pari,  or  to  show  themselves  in 
the  royal  apartments — (in  the  queen's,  to  join  in 
prayers  or  hear  a  sermon ;  in  the  king's,  to  be 
one  au  jeu  du  rot,  and  pay  homage  to  his 
favourite), — or  to  look  in  at  some  of  the  bureaux 
(Tesprit  or  a  soirie  devoted  to  play,  music,  pro- 
verbes,  or  vaudevilles.  Then  came  the  supper 
at  nine,  after  it  some  coucher  to  attend ;  after 
that  La  Guimard's,  La  Duthds,  or  elsewhere,  a 
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wedianoche  and    the   indescribable   revels   that 
succeeded. 

Mr.  Desbrowe  rather  encouraged  than  endea- 
voured to  control  my  taste  for  dissipation ;  his 
pursuits  were  distinct  from  mine :  he  appeared 
incessantly  occupied,  but  in  what  manner  I  was 
not  at  the  pains  of  ascertaining.  However,  I 
could  not  fail  to  remark  that  he  had  a  multitude 
of  correspondents  of  rank,  both  male  and  female, 
and  a  proportionate  number  of  commissions. 
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CHAPTER    III. 


The  hotel  de  •  •  *  *— Gabrielle— Aux  petit  eoine— City  exrar- 
mm — The  mercer*!  daughter — The  goareraate — The 
ThmDeriee — An  interrupted  tete-a-tete — La  maieon  de 
eampagne— The  toilette—  Le  nrre  dTworee  Loreri  and 
aainta — The  patehea — The  duel— The  boar-hunt — Look 
XV. — Le  petit  Trianon — Le  aoaper — Lea  eonriTea— The 
fete— The  water  party— The  fan— Fen— The  packet  of  let- 
demoiselle  de  compegnie—  The 


Mr.  Desbeowe  and  I  happening  to  dine  tfeYt-i}- 
tHe,  he  asked  me  to  go  with  him  that  evening 
to  the  hotel  de  •  •  •  • 

"The  request  astonishes  me  from  you,"  I 
replied.  # 

14  Why  so  P 

"  I  hare  understood  it  is  a  house  where  there 
is  always  high  play." 
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"  Yes ;  but  the  society  one  meets  is  the  most 
select  in  Paris  ;  and  in  the  fascinations  of 
the  hostess,  to  whom  I  intend  recommending 
you  particularly,  you  will  find  a  preservative 
against  temptation. " 

"  We  will  go." 

I  ordered  my  vis-a-vis.  We  arrived  at  the 
hotel;  it  was  blazing  with  lamps;  the  gates 
were  thrown  open  ;  on  each  side  stood  a  porter. 
Several  carriages  were  in  the  court-yard,  a 
string  of  sedans  before  the  hall-door,  link-men 
swearing,  and  flambeaux  flaring, — within,  a  file 
of  servants.  We  followed  a  page  up-stairs 
into  an  ante-room  ;  another  presented  a  salver 
for  our  cards,  and  carried  them  for  exami- 
nation. 

Meanwhile  we  had  leisure  to  adjust  our  neck- 
bands, frills,  and  bouquets,  before  the  mirror- 
pannels,  ^nd  to  place  our  laced  hats  under  our 
arms  in  the  most  approved  mode.  As  I  arranged 
a  ribbon  that  hung  round  my  neck,  I  congratu- 
lated myself  upon  the  happy  result  produced  by 
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my  salmon-coloured  suit,  embroidered  with  sil 
ver,  and  my  blue  perruque-tie.     My  patches  I 
thought  too  had  never  been  put  on  more  be- 
comingly. 

We  were  ushered  into  the  salon.  Mr.  Des- 
browe  led  me  towards  Madame  de  *  *  *  *, 
the  mistress  of  the  house.  Our  introduction 
took  place.  The  polite  formula  of  the  age  was 
somewhat  redundant,  but  well-bred  persons, 
from  habit,  performed  these  ceremonies  with  so 
graceful  a  facility,  that  the  courtesy  of  the 
aneien  regime  was  as  remarkable  for  its  ease  as 
for  its  dignity. 

Some  gentlemen,  who  had  been  engrossing 
Madame,  resigned  their  places  to  us,  which, 
after  a  few  requisite  compliments,  we  accepted. 
Being  seated  next  her  on  a  pile  of  cushions,  I 
began  to  examine  the  lady  upon  whom  Mr.  Des- 
browe  had  been  expatiating  during  our  ride. 
What  immediately  struck  me  was  the  singularity 
of  her  appearance ;  while  the  head-dresses  of  all 
the  other  ladies  present  were  edifices  that  seemed 
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to  emulate  the  Tower  of  Babel,  hers  more  resem- 
bled the  style  of  Marion  de  FOrme,  or  La  Mothe- 
Houdancourt.  With  the  capricious  eccentricity 
of  a  professed  beauty,  she  wore  neither  rouge 
nor  powder.  The  colour  and  quality  of  her  hair 
were  particular ;  it  was  of  a  pale  yellow,  as 
bright  as  gold,  as  soft  as  silk,  parted  across  a 
smooth  forehead,  and  adorned  with  a  bandeau 
of  pearls,  from  the  centre  of  which  hung  a  jewel 
of  sapphires  and  diamonds ;  it  fell  in  rich  waves 
upon  her  exquisitely  curved  shoulders.  Her  face 
was  a  perfect  oval,  her  brows  were  arched,  her 
eyes  full,  mild,  and  expressive,  her  nose  was 
delicately  aquiline,  her  mouth  agreeable,  her 
chin  small  and  well  turned,  her  bust  and  shape 
luxuriant,  her  arms  gracefully  rounded,  her 
hands  and  feet  minute.  The  excessive  fairness 
of  her  skin  had  scarcely  need  of  contrast,  but 
the  Pompadour  blue  damask  night-gown  she 
wore  appeared  to  me  extremely  advantageous 
to  it.  She  was  so  lovely  a  woman  tliat  even  the 
petite-maitrme  affectation   with  which  she  was 
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tainted  I  thought  enchanting ;  the  more  so  as 
I  was  not  then  sufficiently  bla$S  to  relish  the 
relief  of  simplicity.  As  soon  as  we  feD  into 
conversation,  she  apologized  for  the  deficiencies 
of  her  toilette,  explaining  without  hesitation — 

u  Ce  matin,  pendant  que  ma  coeflfeuse  me 
peignait,  et  me  lavait  la  tete,  F AbW  Boisgelin 
▼hit;  me trou vant toute echeTelee, fl roulut absc- 
hnnent  me  coefler  a  Tantique.  Convenex  que 
f  ai  Fair  desolee  d'  Ariadne'  apres  le  depart  de  son 
amant" 

"  De  tout,  Madame ;  votre  mise  ne  laisse 
rien  a  desirer, — sinon  qu'on  soupire  que  ce  bleu 
celeste  (I  touched  her  robe,)  nous  cache  comme 
celfe  la-haut,  le  Paradis." 

GabrieJle  smiled;  she  always  smiled  when 
she  listened,  and  always  laughed  when  she  an- 
swered ;  her  liveliness  was  unbroken ;  but  her 
gaiety  seemed  a  mere  habit,  there  was  no  glad- 
ness in  it ;  her  laugh  was  purely  to  exhibit  her 
fine  teeth. 

Our  conversation  was  interrupted  in  a  few 
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minutes  by  a  fresh  arrival ;  and  I,  in  my  turn, 
rose  and  relinquished  my  seat.    Having  paid  my 
compliments  to  those  of  my  acquaintance,  and 
sauntered  through  the  inner  rooms,  which  were 
filled  with  parties  at  play,  I  returned  to  my  hotel ; 
thither  GabriehVs  image  pursued  me ;  she  haunted 
my  dreams,  and  my  first  thought  in  awaking, 
was  the  anticipated  pleasure  of  calling  on  her. 
I  found  her  alone,  with  the   exception  of  her 
dame  de  compagnie,  who  was  sent  away  for  her 
essence-bottle  ;  which  it  appeared,  from  the  tar- 
diness of  her  return,  could  not  be  easily  found. 
I  presented  Madame  with  a  bouquet  confined  by 
a  diamond  hoop.     She  had  been  playing  on  her 
lute,  at  least  the  instrument  lay  beside  her ;  she 
took  it  up  and  sang  me  a  sprightly  air  very 
charmingly.     I  exhausted  every  available  expres- 
sion of  admiration ;  the  demmselle  came  back  ; 
I  chatted,  and  Gabrielle  laughed ;  if  she  had  not 
been  so  handsome,  I  should  have  thought  her 
a  blockhead  ;  persons  were  announced ;  I  stole 
her  glove  and  withdrew.     Next  morning  I  rode 
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beside  her  carriage  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
made  one  in  her  lottery,  and  sent  her  a  tiny 
greyhound  with  a  gold  chain  and  collar.  The 
day  after,  by  appointment,  I  joined  her  in  the 
promenade  of  the  ThuOleries ;  we  took  chairs 
under  the  shade  of  a  chesnut-tree,  and  I  pro- 
cured Madame  some  wafers  and  orgeat;  this 
was  the  scene  of  an  unlucky  contre-temps. 

It  was  then  a  practice,  with  young  men  of 
fashion,  to  make  excursions  into  the  city  in  quest 
of  adventures  among  the  bourgeoise  beauties, 
under  pretext  of  eating  shell-fish  in  perfection 
there.  I  had  frequently  participated  in  these 
frolics.  On  one  occasion  I  entered  a  mercer's 
warehouse,  ostensibly  to  choose  some  velvets 
and  embroideries,  but  in  reality  with  the  hope  of 
procuring  a  sight  of  his  daughter,  whose  beauty 
I  had  heard  extolled.  My  endeavours  to  ingra- 
tiate myself  with  the  good  man  succeeded  so  far 
that  he  begged  me  to  honour  him  by  tasting  his 
liqueurs ;  for  which  purpose  I  was  introduced 
into  a  room,  where  I  found  the  pretty  damsel 
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with  the  gowoernante  or  housekeeper.  This  oppor- 
tunity of  commencing  an  intimacy  was  not  lost. 
To  forward  our  several  views,  my  friend  and 
I  had  contrived  to  establish  a  former  valet-de- 
chambre  in  the  heart  of  the  city  as  a  fortune- 
teller.    His  name  was  soon  whispered,  and  the 
females  of  the  quarter  flocked  to  consult  him. 
In  pursuance  of  our  instructions  he  took  care  to 
inflate  the  minds  of  those  upon  whom  we  had 
fixed  with  the  most  liberal  promises  of  future 
grandeur  and  happiness,  and  directed  that  the 
realization  of  his  prophecies  should  be  sought  by 
their  repairing  to  certain  spots  at  certain  hours, 
where  those  engaged  in  duping  these  credulous 
creatures  were  of  course  ready  to  receive  them. 
The  little  Mathilde  was  one  of  the  first  imposed 
upon;  and  her  gowcernante  was  easily  induced 
to  accompany  her  to  any  place  in  which  she 
was  likely  to  find  a  good  repast.     But  this  con- 
duct, on  the  part  of  the  old  lady,  was  not  so 
indiscreet  as  might  appear,  since  Mathilde  was 
as  prudent  as  she  was  vain.     Day  after  day  our 
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meetings  terminated  in  the  same  manner:  Ma- 
thQde  received  my  presents  and  protestations ; 
the  gouvernanU  devoured  the  good  things  I  pro- 
vided. There  I  at  length  perceived  the  affair 
would  rest,  and  there  I  determined  to  leave 
it,  for  I  was  wearied  with  *Mathilde's  prettiness 
and  ntuoeU :  the  gowwnwnte  taxed  my  patience 
even  more  than  my  purse,  so  I  resolved  to  put 
an  end  to  the  acquaintance. 

On  quitting  Mathilde,  as  I  designed  for  the 
last  time,  I  was  more  prodigal  of  professions 
than  ever,  and  took  my  leave,  exacting  a  promise 
that  she  would  think  of  me  till  we  met  again. 
To  return ;  my  conversation  with  Gabrielle  was 
growing  every  moment  more  tender,  and  so 
much  was  I  engrossed  that  I  scarcely  raised  my 
eyes  from  her  face  to  examine  any  of  the  dames 
who,  attended  by  their  gallants  and  followed  by 
their  lacqueys,  swept  past  us  continually.  Once 
I  noticed  a  little  figure  tossing  her  high  head- 
dress with  an  air  of  petulance  that  was  meant 
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for  disdain,  and  soon  after  we  were  disturbed  by 
two  females  placing  themselves  at  the  back  of 
our  tree,  and  the  coughing,  hemming,  and  rust- 
ling that  succeeded;  which,  however,  did  not 
excite  my  curiosity  sufficiently  to  induce  me  to 
look  round. 

The  broken  chain  of  our  conversation  was 
soon  renewed.  As  I  was  asseverating  the  sin- 
cerity of  a  compliment  I  had  just  wluspcred,  I 
heard  a  sob,  followed  by  a  loud  burst  of  grief, 
and  then  a  voice  I  recognised  pronounced — 

"  Hush,  my  darling ;  be  calm.  Have  I  not 
told  you  that  the  men  are  a  set  of  ungrateful 
wretches !" 

"  Oh  !  don't  talk  to  me  !"  replied  Mathilde ; 
and  rising,  she  advanced  towards  us.  Rage 
sparkled  in  her  dark  eyes,  and  heightened  her 
deep  colour ;  she  bit  her  pretty  lip,  she  pressed 
down  her  stomacher,  and  then,  after  a  struggle, 
she  uttered,  "  Monsieur  !" 

La  Bonne  twitched  her  gown. 
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"  Let  me  alone,  Marguerite  !n 

u  Monsieur  P1  she  reiterated  vehemently  ; 
"  Monsieur  P 

"  Well,  my  love ;  go  on." 

Disconcerted  at  my  coolness,  she  turned  her 
attack  upon  my  companion. 

"  Madame  (her  broken  speech  had  the  pecu- 
liar tone  of  crying  passion),  I  entreat  you,  have 
the  goodneaB  to  inform  me  what  is  your  business 
now  with  my  admirer  P 

"  Who  is  this  young  woman  P  was  Gabrielle's 
quiet  expression  of  astonishment ;  meanwhile 
Marguerite  was  trying  to  draw  off  her  charge. 

"  Only  think — think,  my  dear  child,  you  are 
addressing  a  lady  of  quality,  perhaps  of  the 
highest  rank— contain  yourself,"  she  whispered 
significantly.  "Consider;  contain  yourself,  if 
only  for  the  sake  of  your  father's  custom  P 

u  For  heaven's  sake,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
all  thisP  said  Gabrielle,  turning  towards  me 
with  her  smile. 
u  Why,  really  this  is  a  very  pretty  little  girl, 
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exceedingly  fond  of  oysters,  and  who  seems  to 
be  determined  that  I  shall  introduce  her  at 
court." 

"  Wretch  !  traitor  !"  exclaimed  Mathilde  ; 
"  such  risks  as  I  have  run  to  see  you  in  spite  of 
my  father's  prohibition !" 

"  Mon  Dieu  !"  ejaculated  Marguerite  ;  "  it's 
twelve  o'clock,  and  your  aunt  always  dines  at 
half-past  on  holidays;  come,  make  haste.  I 
have  had  no  luncheon,  and  the  air  of  the  Thuil- 
leries  gives  one  such  an  appetite.  I  am  starv- 
ing ;  come,  make  haste,  make  haste,"  and 
so  saying,  she  dragged  the  sobbing  Mathilde 
away. 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  I  gave  Madame 
a  history  of  the  whole  affair,  which  I  treated  very 
lightly.  She  received  it  in  excellent  humour, 
and  affected  to  be  much  amused ;  but  I  was 
gratified  by  perceiving,  notwithstanding  her 
badinage,  that  the  subject  occasioned  her  some 
little  uneasiness. 

Calling  at  her  hotel  next  day,  I  found  that  a 
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whim  had  taken  her  to  a  country  house  near 
Ghoisy-le-roL  I  set  off  so  early  the  following 
day,  that  I  arrived  there  before  she  had  quitted 
her  apartment ;  but  no  difficulty  was  made  as 
to  my  admittance.  It  was  a  fine-sized  room ; 
three  large  windows,  overhung  by  vines  and 
roses,  opened  upon  a  stone  terrace,  whence  came 
the  fragrance  of  a  number  of  orange-trees.  The 
ceilings  and  doors  were  richly  carved  and  gilded ; 
on  the  walls  were  silk  hangings,  the  ground  a 
dark  green  bearing  a  paler  leaf  and  a  silver 
lily ;  the  floor  was  composed  of  different  woods, 
curiously  inlaid  and  highly  polished.  In  the 
centre,  before  a  toilette  covered  with  lace,  on 
which  were  arranged  innumerable  boxes,  pin* 
cushions,  saucers,  trays,  phials,  cosmetic^,  es- 
sences, and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  dressing, 
was  spread  a  piece  of  tapestry.  The  furniture 
was  of  white  and  gold,  cushioned  with  green 
velvet  cut  on  straw-coloured  satin.  Opposite 
the  windows  was  an  arched  recess,  so  large  as 
almost  to  deserve  the  name  of  an  inner  apart- 
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nient.  It  was  separated  at  pleasure  from  the 
outer  one  by  folding  doors  of  cedar  wrought  into 
the  most  delicate  tracery  of  birds  and  flowers, 
and  lined  with  tapestry,  which  represented  the 
portraits  of  the  queen  Jeanne  d^Albret  and  her 
favourite  Theodore  d'Aubigne,  under  the  sem- 
blance of  a  shepherdess  in  the  act  of  giving  a 
garland  from  her  crook  to  a  shepherd  who 
restores  her  a  stray  lamb. 

In  this  recess  stood  a  couch  of  simple  form, 
with  magnificent  draperies.  Madame  had  just 
returned  to  it  from  her  bath  ;  as  I  entered,  she 
was  adjusting  her  linen  by  a  mirror  affixed  in 
the  canape,  after  having  fastened  on  a  whalebone 
ceinture,  while  her  valet  arranged  her  pillows, 
threw  on  a  coverlid  of  superb  embroidery,  and 
sprinkled  eau  de  luce  about  her. 

I  took  a  seat.  A  silver  tray  full  of  cards  and 
notes  was  placed  on  the  small  marble  table 
beside  her  bed.  She  sipped  her  chocolate,  opened 
and  examined  them,  whilst  her  chaplain,  who 
was  kneeling  before  a  crucifix  in  a  little  closet 
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or  oratory  adjoining,  read  the  matinal  service. 
As  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  over,  opening  a 
"Book  of  Hours"  gorgeously  illuminated,  she  said 
to  me,  without  any  consciousness  of  ridicule, 

"  Look  here ;  I  will  show  you  the  miniatures 
of  all  the  ilite  of  my  acquaintance.     This  Saint 

Cecile  is  the  Countess  de  S ,  a  dear  friend 

of  mine." 

"  Extremely  beautiful." 

44  Yes,  but  she  is  inconceivably  flattered :  in 
fact,  she  is  very  plain;  so  plain,  and  with  so 
much  vanity,  that  not  having  any  admirers,  she 
is  obliged  to  circulate  fictions  of  her  impru- 
dences. She  desired  to  be  painted  as  a  Magdalen, 
and  she  was  dreadfully  mortified  when  I  told  her 
I  did  not  believe  she  had  any  sins  of  that  kind 
to  repent  of,     This  St.  Genevieve  is  the  witty 

Madame  de  F ;  she  is  handsome,  but  such 

a  coquette !  I  remember  her  trying  to  carry 
off  one  of  my  adorers,  this  divine  St.  Francis. 
Poor  fellow !  he  was  ruined  by  play,  and  de- 
stroyed  himself:   the   thought  makes  me  sad 
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whenever  I  pray  to  him.  I  must  have  you  in 
my  book  ;  there  is  St.  George  vacant,  and  you 
are  English.  When  will  you  sit !  But  I  must 
send  you  away  now,  for  here  is  my  woman  with 
my  clothes." 

I  passed  into  an  ante-room,  in  which  were  the 
Due  de  Broglio,  FAbbe  Millon,  TAbbe  Jarente, 
Comte  de  Stainville-Choiseul,  TAbbe  Peron, 
Marquis  Louvois,  Due  de  Fronsac,  M.  Rouille, 
and  Budix  de  Sainte  Foix,  fermier-general. 
When  we  were  admitted,  we  found  Madame 
enveloped  in  a  large  peignoir  under  the  hands 
of  her  co'effeme.  A  circle  was  formed  round  her, 
all  officiating  ;  several  others  subsequently  ar- 
rived, and  the  babbling  of  tongues  was  inces- 
sant. They  criticised  the  administration,  and  the 
trimmings  of  her  gown.  The  Due  de  Broglio  pre- 
sented a  cabinet-sized  copy,  executed  in  enamel 
and  gold,  of  Durand's  "  Hercules  spinning  at 
the  feet  of  Omphale,"  which  was  received  by 
Madame  with  a  vivacity  of  admiration  that  made 
us  all  envious  of  the  giver.     Then  novelties  were 
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discussed ;  the  invention  of  the  stove  and  chim- 
ney turning  on  a  pivot,  so  as  to  serve  two 
rooms  at  once;  the  mirrors  on  the  camera- 
obscuia  principle,  by  which  views  of  the 
country  were  obtained  in  the  midst  of  Paris,  as 
well  as  a  sight  of  the  interiors  of  other  houses ; 
an  invention  voted  to  have  its  inconveniences. 
This  led  to  a  multitude  of  anecdotes ;  Madame 
laughed  A  gorge  dSployt,  and  we  did  not  fail  to 
join  in  chorus.  Private  scandal  introduced  pub- 
lic; Barbara  of  Spain  and  Farinelli  the  court 
musician,  Catherine  and  Orlo$  the  princess 
dowager  and  Lord  Bute,  were  alike  its  subjects. 
Then  somebody  repeated  the  Due  d'Ayen's  last 
witticism,  and  somebody  matched  it  with  the  Due 
de  Branca's  last  absurdity.  ITAbta  Millon, 
availing  himself  of  a  momentary  pause,  produced 
u  Les  Noels  sur  la  Cour ;"  and  this  bitter  satire 
was  listened  to  with  that  mixture  of  delight  and 
apprehension,  created  by  the  pleasure  of  having 
one's  friends  exposed  and  the  dread  of  finding 
one's  self  attacked.  The  reading  was  interrupted 
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by  a  serious  dispute  between  two  young  noblemen, 
as  to  the  position  of  a  patch  on  Gabrielle's  left 
cheek;  cards  were  exchanged,  and  a  duel  was 
fought  next  morning.  Before  I  left  the  house, 
I  received  from  Madame  a  privilege  ticket  to 
attend  a  royal  hunt  in  the  forest  of  Senart. 

The  manner  in  which  the  chase  was  followed 
in  France  rendered  it  to  me  an  insipid  diver- 
sion ;  but  on  this  occasion  GabriehVs  presence 
redeemed  it  from  any  deficiency  of  interest  : 
making  one  of  her  numerous  escort,  we  followed 
in  the  monarch's  train.  Louis  was  tall,  his  figure 
fine,  his  mien  imposing  ;  his  features  were  large, 
regular,  and  prominent ;  the  contour  of  his  face 
noble ;  his  eyes  full,  of  a  peculiarly  deep  blue, 
soft,  yet  penetrating  in  their  regard ;  his  com- 
plexion darkly  saturnine,  and  the  expression  of 
his  countenance  usually  so  sombre  as  to  give 
seeming  accuracy  to  the  epithet  bestowed  on 
him  of  "  rhomme  leplus  ennuyi  <h  son  royauaier 
Part  of  the  forest  was  encompassed  by  a  cordon 
of  men  in  uniform ;    others,   termed  piqiu>ur.*% 
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armed  with  poles,  advanced  from  different 
points,  shouting  and  beating  the  bushes  to  drive 
the  game  forward.  A  spot  was  cleared  where 
the  king  and  his  retinue  stood ;  which,  com- 
prising the  most  beautiful  women  of  quality, 
seen  to  the  greatest  advantage,  well  mounted, 
with  their  plumed  hats  and  Polish  pelisses, — for 
redingates  were  not  then  known ;  the  flower  of 
the  French  nobility,  a  multitude  of  attendants 
in  varied  costume  ;  gay  equipages,  and  prancing 
steeds  with  decorated  housings, — produced  a  bril- 
liant spectacle.  Its  pictorial  effect  was  height- 
ened by  the  relief  of  the  fresh  verdure,  and  the 
cool  twilight-like  shadows  of  the  forest. 

We  remained  some  time  inactive.  At  length 
a  wild  boar  rushed  from  the  thicket.  The  king 
discharged  a  carbine;  it  slightly  grazed  the 
animal ;  another  was  supplied,  and  the  former 
reloaded.  The  second  shot  pierced  the  boar's 
shoulder ;  the  exasperated  beast  darted  forward 
between  the  fore-legs  of  the  king's  horse,  which 
rearing,  fell  back  upon   his   haunches.      The 
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boar  made  a  thrust  that  ripped  open  the  steed^s 
chest;  the  king,  spear  in  hand,  leaped  with 
alacrity  to  the  ground :  an  animated  combat 
ensued.  Meanwhile,  twenty  lances  were  levelled 
in  readiness  to  point  a  death-blow ;  but  only 
necessity  warranted  interference  in  the  king's 
sport  ;  and  a  hundred  more  were  vigilantly 
guarding  the  thicket. 

The  boar  being  dispatched,  his  majesty  re- 
mounted ;  the  princes  of  the  blood  took  the  field. 
Flushed  with  exertion  and  excitement,  the  king 
cast  his  eyes  upon  the  beauties  who  surrounded 
him. 

"  Is  he  not  handsome  now  ?"  said  Gabrielle  ; 
"  il  a  le  regard  si  doux.  This  place  always 
recalls  to  my  mind  a  disappointment  I  had 
when  I  was  quite  young,  soon  after  my  mar- 
riage. It  was  here  the  Marquese  de  Pompadour, 
then  Madame  d'Etioles,  first  endeavoured  to 
attract  his  Majesty's  attention.  Happening  to 
be  next  her  one  day,  I  encountered  some  glances 
which,  kilos!  were  not,  as  I  hoped,  intended 
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for  me :  soon  after,  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  he 
threw  her  the  handkerchief.     You  know  that 

stoiy " 

It  was  now  permitted  to  all  to  join  indis- 
criminately in  the  sport,  and  a  regular  battue 
commenced.  The  king,  soon  tired  of  looking 
on,  withdrew,  followed  by  most  of  the  company. 
I  was  honoured  bv  his  notice,  and  was  even 
invited  to  make  one  at  a  supper  in  le  petit 
Trianon.  As  it  was  a  party  devoted  entirely 
to  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  no  ladies  were  pre- 
sent, and  domestics  were  wisely  banished.  The 
necessity  for  their  officiating  was  superseded  by 
the  use  of  the  confidant  table,  which,  descending 
through  the  floor,  at  the  end  of  each  course, 
arose  again  in  a  few  seconds  with  another. 
Supplementary  ones,  termed  servantes,  of  a 
smaller  size,  were  placed  beside  each  guest, 
furnished  with  a  pencil  and  card,  by  means  of 
which  any  unanticipated  want  was  communi- 
cated to  those  in  waiting  below.  The  guests 
were  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  the  Due  d'Ayen, 

VOL.  I.  F 
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the  Due  (TAguillon,  the  Marquis  Chauvelin,  and 
the  Due  de  Brancas. 

The  Due  de  Richelieu  was  a  superannuated 
fop,  but  a  fop  of  the  choicest  essence.  Consum- 
mately  vain  without  fatuity,  and  artificial  with- 
out affectation,  he  retained  in  his  old  age  all  the 
pretensions  of  his  youth ;  but  as  he  was  a  shrewd 
man  of  the  world,  who  mingled  caustic  observa- 
tion with  pleasant  humour,  an  excellent  racon- 
feur,  and  one  who  never  spoke  of  his  bonnes  for- 
tunes but  in  the  past  tense  (though  ever  his  own 
hero),  he  was  always  entertaining.  The  Marquis 
de  Chauvelin  was  esteemed  both  as  a  diplomatist 
and  a  military  tactician  ;  he  was  unaffected,  sensi- 
ble, and  pleasing.  The  Due  d"*  Ayen  was  a  satirical 
wit,  whose  sarcasms  were  celebrated.  The  Due 
d'Aguillon  was  of  a  certain  age,  handsome,  un- 
assuming, and  somewhat  subdued  in  manner; 
renowned  for  his  bravery,  talented,  and  said  to 
be  ambitious.  The  Due  de  Duras  was  a  fool 
of  the  first  quality,  but  he  knew  it.  He  was 
good-natured,  and,  if  he  seldom  spoke  for  fear 
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of  committing  himself,  when  he  did,  he  furnished 
no  inconsiderable  share  of  the  amusement. 

Nothing  of  that  time  could  exceed  the  ele- 
gant splendour,  the  luxurious  accommodation, 
and  exquisite  taste  displayed  in  all  that  sur- 
rounded us.     The  dishes  were  of  the  rarest 
delicacy,  some  of  them  eren  prepared  by  his 
Majesty  himself,  who,  with  apron  and  nightcap 
on,  in  conjunction  with  the  Prince  de  Dombes, 
spent  a  great  portion  of  his  retirement  amongst 
stew-pans  and  ea$*eroh$  in  the  exercise  of  his 
favourite  art,  emulating  his  chef,  the  celebrated 
Mouthier,  in  the  execution  of  a  sauce  or  a 
ragott :  the  wines  were  of  the  finest  flaTOur : 
as  to  the  conversation  that  accompanied  the 
repast,  it  was  more  distinguished  by  ease  than 
refinement,  by  pleasantry  than  by  originality:  as 
Louis,  though  nowise  deficient  in  natural  intel- 
lect, from  the  indolence  of  his  disposition,  and 
the  sacrifice  which,  during  his  youth,  had  been 
made  of  his  education  to  his  health,  was  not 
greatly  calculated  to  contribute  to  the  feast  of 
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reason ;  and  those  present,  if  more  profound, 
were  too  thoroughly  courtiers  to  cast  him  for  an 
instant  in  the  back-ground.  But  his  majesty 
was  learned  in  gastronomy,  and,  imitating  his 
tone,  we  were  all  enthusiastic  gourmets.  The 
king  was  also  an  admirer  of  the  drama,  and  an 
ardent  lover  of  the  fair  sex :  these  circumstances 
afforded  topics;  and  though  nothing  either  novel 
or  brilliant  was  elicited,  the  whole  had  that  light- 
ness, that  fluency,  that  absence  of  effort  and 
pretension,  which,  aided  by  a  finished  manner, 
imparts  a  charm  to  the  small-talk  of  even  an 
ordinary  man  of  the  world,  rarely,  perhaps  never, 
found  in  the  elevated  conversation  of  the  pro- 
fessed Wit. 

Louis  XV.  had  a  personal  grandeur,  a  dig- 
nity of  presence,  which  redeemed  him  from  con- 
tempt, even  in  the  most  disgraceful  situations. 
Owing  somewhat  to  this  influence  probably,  as 
well  as  to  a  habit  of  long-practised  deference, 
in  proportion  to  their  sovereign's  relaxation 
from  state,  the  respect  of  his  intimates  seemed 
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to  increase.  This  was  a  necessary  policy,  for 
though  Louis  frequently  sought  to  forget  he  was 
a  king,  he  would  never  have  pardoned  a  subject's 
being  equally  oblivious.  However,  our  libations 
became  more  and  more  frequent ;  our  conversa- 
tion more  unrestrained ;  distinction  of  rank  was 
the  last  remaining  fetter*  Challenges  were  ex- 
changed until  both  victors  and  vanquished,  over- 
come by  the  still  more  potent  spirit  of  wine, 
sank  brutalized  upon  the  floor. 

The  latest  incident  I  remember  was  a  dispute 
who  could  boast  superior  symmetry  of  limb. 
The  king,  in  an  attempt  to  exhibit  his  leg  (cer- 
tainly one  of  the  handsomest  ever  seen),  losing 
his  balance,  was  prostrated.  I  believe  I  was  the 
last  who  succumbed;  for  I  recollect  perfectly 
the  doors  being  unfastened,  and  the  domestics, 
as  if  knowing  their  cue,  entering  and  bearing 
us  off  to  separate  chambers. 

I  left  Trianon;  with  its  rose-tree  groves,  its 
fountains,  its  alUes,  its  mystic  statues,  its  mar- 
ble basins,  its  fairy  lakes,  and  fanciful  bridges, 
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and  reached  Paris  on  the  following  day  in  time 
to  join  a  water-party  which  Gabrielle  had  ar- 
ranged. We  were  towed  down  the  Seine  in  a 
coramodiously  furnished  barge,  filled  with  youth 
and  beauty.  The  sun  slept  on  the  fair  bosom 
of  the  river,  and  the  bland  spring  air  fanned  us 
as  we  reclined  beneath  the  canopy,  chatting  or 
musing  with  that  pleasant  dreaminess  induced 
by  our  lazy  movement. 

We  arrived  opposite  a  delightful  villa ;  a  boat 
advanced  to  meet  us,  picturesquely  ornamented 
with  shells  and  sea-weed,  and  bearing  groups  of 
river-gods  and  naiads,  blowing  their  conclis,  by 
whom  we  were  escorted  to  land  in  triumph. 
Here  we  were  suddenly  assailed  by  volleys  of 
sweetmeats,  poured  upon  us  from  a  party  of 
wood-nymphs,  satyrs,  and  fauns,  who  had 
emerged  from  the  shades  of  the  garden. 

A  mock  combat,  between  the  rival  deities, 
ensued.  Pan  and  his  myrmidons  being  victo- 
rious, were  about  to  make  the  ladies  of  our 
company  prisoners,  when  in  the  attempt,  struck 
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by  their  charms,  the  captors  became  trans- 
formed into  captives.  Kneeling,  they  laid  their 
sylvan  trophies  at  the  feet  of  the  fair;  the 
nymphs,  on  their  part,  were  as  humane  in  con- 
quest ;  each  gently  fettered  her  prize  with  oak- 
leaf  garlands,  and  we  were  led,  to  the  sound  of 
pipes  and  reeds,  towards  an  immense  grotto, 
carpeted  with  moss  and  glistening  with  chrys- 
tal  spars,  in  which  a  magnificent  collation 
had  been  prepared :  our  host,  Pan,  did  the 
honors. 

The  utensils  were  all  of  appropriate  forms, 
the  goblets  shaped  like  the  rinds  of  fruits,  the 
plates  depicting  the  amours  of  the  groves,  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  board  was  a  fountain,  which, 
at  a  touch,  gave  forth  sparkling  wines.  A  me- 
lody, from  unseen  instruments,  accompanied  the 
repast,  which,  by  a  concerted  effect,  seemed  to 
re-echo  amongst  distant  hills. 

When  we  had  done  sufficient  justice  to  the 
feast,  Flora  and  Pomona  appeared,  at  whose 
bidding  we  passed  into  a  bower,  fragrant  with 
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exotics,  wherein  a  table  was  spread  with  fine 
fruits,  having  a  similar  fountain  of  wines.  The 
spirits  of  earth,  air,  and  water,  entered,  and 
sung  us  some  complimentary  stanzas  in  rather 
lengthy  recitative.  Then  followed  their  dancing 
satellites,  and,  in  spite  of  their  transparent  garb 
and  aerial  movements,  these  etherial  creatures 
were  discovered  to  possess  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  some  of  the  well-known  coryphees  of 
the  Opera.  After  returning  to  our  barge,  a 
brilliant  display  of  fire- works,  and  the  harmonies 
of  a  band,  continued  to  give  us  adieux,  until  we 
lost  sight  of  the  banks  of  the  villa. 

The  mummery  of  this  fite  had  been  very 
tedious  to  my  English  tone  of  mind,  but  it  ex- 
cited the  ecstacies  of  my  companions.  We  floated 
back  with  the  tide.  The  evening  was  still;  a 
few  pale  stars  looked  forth  from  the  grey  sky, 
and  the  smooth  serene  surface  of  the  broad  river 
woi;e  an  aspect  of  lethargic  calm ;  shadows  fell 
around  us  imperceptibly,  till  they  gathered  into 
gloom.     The  shores,  at  first  boldly  defined,  be- 
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came  dim,  vague  forms,  and  then  receding  from 
the  eye,  dark  shapeless  immbps,  which  blended 
with  the  horizon. 

Our  view  circumscribed,  we  turned  towards 
each  other ;  night  had  so  stolen  on  us  that  only 
the  softened  outline  of  face  and  forms  was  dis- 
tinguishable. The  conversation  had  sunk  into  a 
low  under-tone,  and  the  most  buoyant  spirits 
seemed  either  exhausted  with  excitement  or 
subdued  by  the  tranquillity  of  nature.  I  was 
not  insensible  to  the  influences  of  the  scene,  and 
I  craved  to  have  the  interest  of  a  sentiment 
imparted  to  it.  Le  rage  <Taimer  possessed  me ; 
and  there  was  Gabrielle !  The  desire  of  loving 
created  the  object,  not  the  object  the  desire : 
and  this  is  usually  the  case  in  a  man's  first  pas- 
sion. With  the  aid  of  music  and  starlight,  and 
an  hour's  romance  (the  most  heartless  persons 
are  frequently  imaginative),  I  improvised  a  very 
pretty  sonnet :  its  evidences  did  not  escape  Mr. 
Desbrowe.     As  I  returned  home,  putting  his 
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arm  within  mine,  he  said,  "  Your  lordship  will 
admit  I  have  not  often  troubled  you,  and  will 
therefore  be  more  ready  to  give  a  few  minutes 
attention  to  the  remarks  I  feel  it  my  duty 
to  make.  Had  I  foreseen  that  Madame  would 
have  so  seriously  engaged  your  admiration,  I 
should  never  have  incurred  responsibility  by 
volunteering  to  introduce  you.  She  is  the 
widow  of  a  man  of  family;  and,  notwith- 
standing her  levity,  which  here  is  but  the  bel 
air,  you  can  hope  nothing  from  her  except 
on  honourable  terms.  Probably,  my  lord,"  he 
added,  with  a  searching  gaze,  "you  have  not 
surmised  this  ?" 

"  I  have  never  considered  the  subject,  my 
dear  Sir ;  I  rarely  look  beyond  the  present 
moment.'" 

"  Well,  my  lord,  take  care  you  do  not  entan- 
gle your  affections ;  for,  though  I  admit  her  to 
be  very  lovely,  still  young,  accomplished,  fasci- 
nating, with  graces  that  would  adorn  any  sta- 
ll 
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tion,  unexceptionable  in  conduct,  and,  as  I  firmly 
believe,  holding  a  high  position  in  society;  in 
abort,  every  way  desirable.     Yet — yet — * 

u  Proceed." 

**  Yon,  my  lord,  are  of  age,  yonr  own  master ; 
possessed  of  resources  so  ample,  that  it  would 
be  ridiculous  to  debar  your  choice  for  a  pecu- 
niary question.  The  lady's  fortune,  I  under- 
stand, is  dependent  on  her  widowhood ;  but  she 
is  a  foreigner.  There  might,  though  I  do  not 
think  there  would,  be  prejudices  in  your  family 
to  surmount.  An  acquaintance  with  her,  doubt- 
less, would  speedily  overcome  them,  and  indeed 
is  an  unworthy  prejudice  to  be  placed  in  compe- 
tition with  your  happiness. — In  short,  my  lord, 
I  will  say  no  more ;  I  have  no  right  to  combat 
any  resolution  you  may  have  formed." 

"  Desbrowe,  I  have  formed  none :  but  give 
me  your  advice." 

"My  private  opinion,  I  confess,  my  lord, 
would  be  strangely  at  variance  with  that  which 
it  is  the  duty  of  my  office  to  proffer.    What 
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would  they  who  have  confided  you  to  me  say,  if 
I  were  to  promote  a  match  which  might  not 
meet  their  approbation  V 

"  But  if  it  constitutes  my  felicity'" — 

"  Of  that  your  lordship  is  the  best  judge.  I 
think  you  will  prove  so,"  he  added  significantly  ; 
"  marriage,  of  all  affairs,  is  that  in  which  it  is 
most  essential  that  every  man  should  think  and 
act  for  himself ;  and  in  the  case  before  us,  there 
is  but  one  little  flaw  amidst  a  thousand  beauties, 
one  objection  against  incomparable  advantages." 

"  Subtract  it  from  the  advantages,  and  the 
balance  is  in  her  favour." 

"  Infinitely.  I  see  your  lordship  has  decided. 
Well,  if  it  must  be  so,  I  shall  surrender  you 
with  pleasure  to  so  fair  a  guardian.  You  may 
expect  a  little  opposition,  but  her  ladyship's 
maternal  kindness  will  soon  induce  her  concur- 
rence. You  will  do  me  the  justice  to  represent 
to  her,  my  lord,  how  very  far  I  have  been  from 
promoting  the  event.  The  representations  I 
have  made  should  be  re-iterated,  but  that  I  am 
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aware,  from  your  lordship's  characteristic  firm- 
ness and  decision,  it  would  be  futile."" 

We  parted.  "  Desbrowe,"  I  thought,  "  is  em- 
barrassed between  his  conscientiousness  and  his 
candour.  I  believe  I  am  in  love,  but  matrimony 
I  should  never  have  dreamed  of  except  through 
his  attempt  at  dissuasion."  The  idea  grew  on 
me.  I  resolved  to  make  a  declaration  of  my 
sentiments,  and  if  not  received  as  a  lover,  then 
— then — I  knew  not  what. 

A  few  days  more  passed ;  I  was  still  a  dan- 
gler. Anxious  for  an  explanation,  but  as  ner- 
vously fearful  of  incurring  it  as  most  men  are 
the  first  time  in  a  similar  enterprise.  I  met 
Madame  at  a  masqued  ball.  As  the  demi- 
loup  of  black  velvet  only  concealed  the  upper 
part  of  the  face,  she  was  easily  distinguish- 
able ;  besides,  she  wore  a  necklace  which  I  had 
given  her. 

My  share  of  our  conversation  was  embar- 
rassed; I  was  pre-occupied  with  the  idea  of 
introducing  my  subject.    Several  times  I  ad- 
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vanced  towards  the  point,  but  she,  affecting  not 
to  perceive  the  aim  of  my  abstract  dissertations, 
drew  me  into  other  topics.  At  length,  having 
been  defeated  in  all  my  circumspect  approaches, 
I  tried  the  effect  of  a  sudden  sally.  Seizing  her 
fan,  I  pencilled  on  it  some  words  which  would 
not  admit  of  misconstruction.  The  anxiety  with 
which  I  perused  her  features  as  she  read  them 
may  be  conceived.  Their  expression  was  unpro- 
pitious.  I  repented  my  rashness.  She  snapped 
the  fan  in  pieces — I  almost  trembled.  She  burst 
forth  into  a  passion  of  words.  She  was  shocked, 
indignant.  Her  vehemence  increased  with  its 
vent.  My  apologies  were  overborne  in  the  out- 
pouring of  her  reproaches.  In  my  life  I  never 
saw  a  woman's  virtuous  horror  more  violent. 
I  was  seeking  for  a  means  of  escape,  when  our 
Ute-a-Ute,  immensely  to  my  relief,  was  inter- 
rupted. 

On  the  morrow  I  called  at  her  hotel,  intend- 
ing to  make  all  the  amende  in  my  power,  and 
was  amazed  to  find  myself  interdicted. 
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"  Madame  is  not  to  be  seen,"  growled  the 
porter. 

Our  acquaintance  was  at  an  end.  I  walked 
away  annoyed  and  dispirited.  A  dominant 
object,  a  principal  interest,  was  all  at  once 
annihilated,  erased  from  the  programme  of 
my  existence.  Gabrielle  had  certainly  occu- 
pied me  but  a  very  short  time.  Before  I 
had  known  her  I  had  felt  no  want,  no  vacuity ; 
but  I  had  known  her:  she  had  engrossed  me, 
had  been  my  primum  mobile, — all  else  secondary 
and  relative.  It  was  impossible  I  could  return 
to  my  former  state,  and  equally  so  that  I  could 
be  reconciled  to  the  present  blank.  I  endea- 
voured in  vain  to  fill  it ;  my  time  hung  heavily. 
I  was  restless  in  privacy,  fatigued,  impatient 
of  diversions.  As  my  desire  for  amusement 
increased,  my  zest  for  it  diminished.  Society 
seemed  to  have  lost  its  brilliancy,  pleasure 
its  charm.  The  women  I  thought  grown  plain, 
the  men  tedious.  In  solitude  I  yawned,  and 
wondered  how  I  could  have  tolerated  life  before 
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I  knew  Gabrielle.  My  melancholy  augmented. 
I  ate  less,  and  drank  more  than  usual.  The 
question  of  marriage  presented  itself.  I  shut 
myself  up  at  home  to  reflect ;  my  decisions, 
as  different  influences  predominated,  were  vari- 
ous. At  night  imagination  took  the  lead,  and 
Gabrielle,  at  any  sacrifice,  was  to  be  mine ; 
by  day  pride  and  prudence  were  awake,  sug- 
gesting that  my  coronet  claimed  to  be  far 
otherwise  matched.  The  vision  of  a  peeress 
with  her  rent-roll  contended  against  Gabrielle, 
endowed  only  with  her  beauty.  Interest  seemed 
to  plead  versus  happiness ;  and  then  reason 
stepped  in,  remarking  that  interest  and  hap- 
piness might  be  compatible, — that  the  peeress 
might  add  GabriehVs  beauty  to  her  rent-roll.  I 
was  only  skin-deep  in  love,  or  I  could  not  have 
admitted  the  possibility ;  yet  GabriehVs  cause 
was  not  altogether  lost. 

From  my  meditations  on  this  subject  I  was 
awakened  near  dawn  by  the  policemen's  cry  of 
"feu!" — The  hotel  was  in  flames. — My  valet 
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rushed  into  my  room ;  he  raved,  he  tore  his  hair, 
he  confessed  having  been  accidentally  the  cause 
of  the  disaster;  he  implored  pardon ;  he  cursed 
himself  with  an  amazing  variety  of  imprecations ; 
he  did  all  that  was  useless.  As  my  life  was  the 
only  thing  in  my  possession  that  I  esteemed  of 
any  great  value,  my  first  consideration  was  to 
secure  it.  Never  before  nor  since  have  I  toilet- 
ted  with  so  much  celerity.  In  five  minutes  I 
was  in  the  street. 

Fire  engines  were  a  late  invention,  and  so 
imperfectly  constructed  and  plied,  that  they  were 
of  little  use  in  subduing  the  fury  of  the  element. 
As  the  alarm  had  been  given  early,  though  the 
house  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  no  lives  were 
lost,  and  most  of  the  property  was  saved. 
Taking  a  fiacre,  I  repaired  to  a  friend's  hotel. 
Every  thing  belonging  to  me  that  had  been  res- 
cued was  restored  by  the  police ;  amongst  the 
rest,  a  packet  of  letters  was  put  into  my  hands 
which  had  been  previously  examined  by  the  in- 
Undant,  with  a  view  of  discovering  their  owner, 
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their  addresses  having  been  torn  off  and  the  sig- 
natures erased. 

My  name  frequently  occurring  in  them,  they 
were  supposed  to  concern  me,  and  therefore  sur- 
rendered to  my  keeping.  In  the  world's  accepta- 
tion of  the  word,  I  was  honourable ;  that  is,  I 
had  pride  enough  to  remark,  and  courage  enough 
to  resent,  any  affront  that  might  be  offered  me  ; 
but  this  sense  did  not  extend  to  nice  scruples. 
I  would  not  have  broken  a  seal ;  yet  I  did  not 
feel  that  a  letter  without  that  protection  should 
be  equally  sacred.  In  a  word,  impelled  by 
curiosity,  I  perused  these  epistles.  That  some  of 
them  were  not  recent  I  was  assured  by  the  very 
fashion  of  the  paper,  broadly  bordered  with  green 
or  blue,  and,  by  the  dates,  I  found  that  the  cor- 
respondence had  commenced  fifteen  years  back, 
and  had  been  revived  and  continued  at  different 
intervals.  The  packet  comprised  the  history  of 
a  life — the  life  of  Gabrielle,  Madame  de  M  *  *  *. 
The  earliest  were  mere  billets,  traced  in  feeble 
characters,  which  time  had  rendered  still  fainter, 
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bearing  evidence  of  nervous  haste.  They  exhi- 
bited GabrieUe,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  in  her 
native  city  of  Frankfort,  the  humble  companion 
of  a  lady  of  rank,  replying  to  an  admirer  through 
the  medium  of  one  of  the  basket-women  that  sell 
fruit  and  flowers  at  the  Opera.  He  imagines 
her  to  be  a  young  countess,  the  niece  of  her 
protectress.  She  undeceives  him ;  and  her  ex 
pressions  portray  simplicity,  humility,  and  can- 
dour. The  acquaintance,  notwithstanding,  is 
continued  clandestinely,  and  with  it  the  corre- 
spondence lengthens ;  Gabrielle's  sentiments  de- 
pict her  fond,  confiding,  guileless ;  but  with  vanity 
sufficient  to  make  her  easily  accessible  to  flattery. 
She  is  obliged  to  quit  Frankfort  with  the  family 
to  whom  she  is  attached ;  she  paints  the  pangs 
of  separation  with  all  the  vividness  of  feeling. 
Soon  after,  it  appears,  that  she  consents  to  re* 
turn  to  Frankfort  alone.  Here  is  a  considera- 
ble interval.  The  next  series  breathe  the  most 
eloquent  complaints.  They  describe  her  destitu- 
tion, and  infer  his  desertion.     These  appeals  are 
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evidently  unanswered.  Some  chance  brings  to 
her  aid  a  compassionate  friend;  he  is  deeply 
interested  in  her  sorrows,  though  unaware  of 
their  precise  nature.  Ignorant  of  her  error, 
he  offers  her  marriage.  Impelled  by  want,  she 
makes  another  attempt  to  wring  assistance  from 
the  man  who  has  abandoned  her,  by  endeavour- 
ing to  arouse  his  jealousy.  It  only  elicits  his 
strenuous  recommendation  that  she  should  profit 
by  the  opportunity  which  accident  has  presented. 
She  marries.  By  this  step  she  passes  from  the 
character  of  the  deceived  to  that  of  the  deceiver. 
Here  that  mixture  of  strength  and  weakness, 
which  is  so  peculiar  to  the  female  character,  is 
exhibited.  Her  lover  lias  proved  himself  worth- 
less, but  her  affections  still  cling  to  him.  For 
as  the  ivy,  that  shoots  timidly  around  a  temple 
in  its  glory,  flourishes  most  when  it  has  fallen 
into  ruin  and  decay,  so  does  love,  ofttimes,  in 
woman's  heart.  Wliat  follows  is  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  petty  ruses  of  intrigue.  The  last 
holds    of  principle   are   undermined.     To   fur- 
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nish  the  lover  selfish  indulgences,  the  generous 
and  unsuspicious   husband  is  defrauded.    But 
these  depredations  are  discovered ;  a  separation 
ensues ;  GabrieDe  is  once  more  forsaken.    Dis- 
gusted by  her  lover's  ingratitude,  she  bitterly 
gives  vent  to  her  scorn ;  she  has  learnt  to  de- 
spise him  and  the  world ;  yet  she  imitates  what 
she  despises,  she  acts  upon  his  lessons  and  her 
own  experience.  Some  years  elapse,  and  when  the 
correspondence  is  renewed,  she  is  transformed 
from  an  ardent  creature  of  impulse,  into  a  cold, 
designing  woman  of  the  world,  who  engages  with 
mankind  only  to  dupe  them.    So  callous  is  she 
become,  that  she  enters  into  a  league  with  her 
former  lover,  based  only  upon  their  individual 
interests.     She  has  gained  a  position  in  society, 
which  is  supported  by  the  produce  of  gaming, 
and  intrigues  veiled  with  much  art.  Her  tenure  is, 
however,  precarious ;  she  has  a  scheme  for  gloss- 
ing over  her  tarnished  reputation.    The  ci-devant 
lover,  a  mere  adventurer,  who  has  played  many 
parts  on  the  world's  stage,  is  equally  anxious  to 
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secure  for  his  old  age  the  resource  of  a  sinecure. 
Another  admirer  of  GabriehVs  has  influence  with 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  the  disposer  of  places 
and  pensions ;  it  is  in  her  power  to  procure  for 
him  this  desideratum ;  on  his  side  he  has  an 
intimate  connexion  with  a  young  nobleman,  on 
whom  she  forms  designs,  which  the  compact 
between  them  obliges  him  to  assist.  That  the 
conditions  had  been  fulfilled,  on  his  side,  I  could 
witness,  for  to  Desbrowe  these  letters  were 
addressed,  and  I  was  the  destined  victim.  In- 
dignation was  the  sensation  I  first  experienced 
on  making  the  discovery ;  it  was  succeeded  by 
self-congratulation,  mingled  with  pity  for  the 
unfortunate  Gabrielle.  I  contrasted  her,  as  she 
had  unconsciously  painted  herself  in  the  com- 
mencement of  her  career,  with  her  present 
being ;  I  looked  "  upon  that  picture  and  on 
this." 

Sending  the  packet  to  Mr.  Desbrowe  with  his 
dismissal,  I  quitted  Paris. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


England — My  mother's  reader— The  pleasant  hour— The 
nmrgmal-iiote— The  new  squire— The  new  hall— A  foreign 
letter  ^-Political  surrey  of  France — Ministers  and  mis- 
tresses— The  court — Fermiera  generaox — The  secular 
clergy — Monastic  orders — The  press— Philosophers  and 
literati — Patriots,  encyclopedists,  and  economists — Pros* 
nan  military  discipline— The  sick-chamber — Death — The 
alcove— A  sudden  departure. 

I  travelled  rapidly  towards  Calais,  and, 
hiring  a  sailing  vessel,  embarked  for  England. 
The  day  was  raw  and  dismal.  A  small  rain  fell 
uninterruptedly.  Wrapped  in  a  roqrtdaurt,  I 
ensconced  myself  in  the  corner  of  my  carriage 
which  was  on  board,  and  gave  way  to  reflections 
on  Gabrielle,  Desbrowe,  the  world,  its  vanities, 
its  deceptions,  and  my  satiety;  for  I  mistook 
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for  satiety  the  temporary  disgust,  occasioned  by 
a  moment's  disappointment;  but  mine  was,  in 
reality,  the  mere  pettishness  of  a  child  vexed  in 
its  play,  who  quits  it  for  an  instant  only  to 
return  with  renewed  eagerness.  A  good  supper, 
at  the  best  hotel  in  Dover,  a  nights  repose,  the 
succession  of  fine  to  gloomy  weather,  and  the 
exciting  whirl  of  six  horses  at  full  speed,  banished 
entirely  my  sombre  mood.  Hope  came  with  her 
promises,  and  life  stretched  before  me  one  conti- 
nuous prospect  of  pleasure.  I  exulted  in  my  youth, 
my  vigour,  my  personal  appearance,  my  wealth, 
my  rank ;  I  revelled  in  visions  of  the  future. 

What  was  there  that  with  these  I  could  not 
command  ?  What  desire  was  to  be  pronounced 
unattainable  ?  Ambition  I  cast  aside.  "  I  have  all 
that  others  toil  for,"  I  thought.  I  enter  upon  the 
course  with  those  means  of  enjoyment  which  most 
men  gain  only  as  they  approach  its  conclusion. 
Many  long  years  are  before  me,  and  none  shall 
be  in  vain.  I  have  the  power  of  happiness,  and 
happy  I  mil  be ! 
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My  late  impression  had  already  passed.  I 
triumphed  in  the  acknowledgment;  auguring 
that  only  such  transient  clouds  would  ever  cross 
the  brilliancy  of  my  horizon.  My  heart  was 
again  vacant  and  ready  to  be  re- filled. 

The  survey  of  other  countries  had  created  a 
habit  of  observation ;  and  I  regarded  the  scenes, 
which  I  had  before  passed  by  unnoticed,  with  a 
newly-derived  interest.  England,  withite  gardens, 
its  hop-grounds,  its  verdant  pasturage,  its  richly 
cultivated  lands,  its  thriving  towns,  its  busy 
hamlets,  its  commodious  farms,  its  pretty  rural 
abodes,  excited  feelings  of  admiration ;  which, 
as  T  approached  and  traversed  my  own  posses- 
sions, when  the  pride  of  property  and  the  love  of 
home  were  added  to  the  sentiment  of  patriotism, 
amounted  almost  to  extasy.  My  arrival  was 
unexpected,  but  I  was  instantly  recognised.  A 
crowd  gathered  round  the  carriage  as  it  stopped 
at  the  turnpike-gate;  and  a  passing  farmer, 
setting  spurs  to  his  horse,  anticipated  my  arrival 
by  a  few  minutes  at  the  village.   In  consequence, 
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every  casement  and  doorway  was  crowded.  Old 
men  and  dames  bowed  their  heads  reverently ; 
the  youths  twirled  their  hats  and  hurraed,  the 
maidens  blushed  and  smiled  as  they  received  my 
notice  of  their  curtseys,  and  a  mob  of  bovs  and 
children,  yelling  and  throwing  flowers,  followed 
me  till  the  lodge-gates  excluded  them.  The 
village-bells  were  instantly  put  in  requisition, 
and  their  merry  chime,  in  addition  to  the  sound 
of  wheels,  brought  two  or  three  of  the  men- 
servants  wondering  into  the  hall.  These  do- 
mestics had  been  born  in  the  family,  and  had  im- 
bibed an  hereditary  veneration  and  attachment 
for  the  person  of  their  master.  It  was  gratify- 
ing to  read  in  their  countenances  the  expression 
of  heartfelt  pleasure,  which  attested  the  sincerity 
of  their  humble  welcome.  My  first  enquiry 
respected  my  mother;  I  learnt  that  she  was 
absent  on  an  airing.  Repairing  to  her  ordinary 
sitting-room,  to  wait  her  return,  I  was  surprised 
to  perceive,  as  I  entered,  a  female  in  one  of  the 
window-benches,  occupied  over  a  tambour-frame; 
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she  might  be  about  nineteen :  her  face  and  form 
had  all  the  fulness  of  womanhood,  with  the  fresh- 
ness of  first  youth.  Her  complexion  was  exceed- 
ingly pure  and  animated,  with  a  Bright  bloom ; 
her  nose  small  and  straight ;  her  eyebrows  ebon, 
but  delicately  marked,  the  lashes,  then  downcast, 
long,  black,  and  silken ;  the  lips  cherry  red.  Her 
sunny  chesnut  hair  was  turned  over  a  roll  from 
her  clear  forehead,  and  fell  behind  each  ear  in 
a  wavy  tress.  She  wore  a  plain-coloured  linen 
gown,  with  a  muslin  handkerchief  folded  across 
her  fair  bosom,  and  plaited  ruffles.  I  thought  I 
had  never  seen  any  dress  more  becoming.  She 
raised  her  beaming  face,  and  her  large,  earnest, 
dark-brown  eyes  met  mine ;  she  started,  her 
bloom  deepened  to  a  blush.  The  embarrassment 
was  but  of  a  moment's  duration.  Recovering 
her  composure  and  maidenly  sedateness,  "  I 
trust,'14  said  she,  curtseying  lowly,  u  your  lordship 
has  returned  in  health."  Her  voice  brought  to 
my  recognition— Cicely. 

"  Madam,  I  thank  you,  I  am  well ;  and  it 
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adds  very  much  to  the  pleasure  of  my  arrival  to 
find  you  here,  as,  I  hope,  an  inmate." 

"  Your  lordship  honors  me." 

She  gathered  up  the  implements  of  her  work. 
"  I  presume,  from  my  lady^  absence,  she  has  not 
been  taught  to  expect  you.  Shall  I  bid  one  of 
the  men  ride  and  take  her  ladyship  word  of  it  ?" 

"  No,  madam ;  I  would  not  have  you  give 
yourself  so  much  trouble.  I  will  await  her  lady- 
ship's own  time  of  coming  in." 

Cicely  bowed  in  acquiescence,  and  was  about 
to  leave  the  chamber. 

"  But  you  will  not  deprive  me  of  your  so- 
ciety, which  is  my  only  resource  for  passing  the 
interim.  Pray  do  not  go ;  I  am  very  anxious 
to  learn  what  has  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood 
since  I  was  here.  I  have  a  thousand  inquiries 
to  make." 

44  I  beg  your  lordship  will  excuse  me ;  I  can- 
not permit  myself  to  trespass.'''  And  curtsey- 
ing again,  she  withdrew. 

I  was  charmed  with  the  modesty  that  en- 
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hanced  her  loveliness,  and  astonished  at  the 
purity  of  her  accent,  the  elevation  of  her  phrase, 
and  the  composure  that  gave  a  dignity  to  her 
reserved  carriage.  What  wonders  had  time  done 
for  little  Cicely. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  perceived  my  mother's 
stately  figure  alighting  from  her  emblazoned  cha- 
riot. She  was  immediately  informed  of  my  ar- 
rival ;  but,  though  a  woman  of  deep,  if  not  quick 
feeling,  it  was  one  of  her  peculiarities  to  be  rarely 
demonstrative  of  any  emotion.  Nor  was  this 
occasion  an  exception;  for  she  pursued  her 
custom  of  retiring  to  her  chamber  to  adjust 
her  dress,  always  a  grey  silk  with  a  short  black- 
hooded  mantle ;  and  the  ceremony  was  not  cur- 
tailed, as  I  judge  from  the  time  which  elapsed, 
before  I  had  leave  to  attend  her. 

Having  extended  her  hand  for  me  to  kiss,  and 
given  me  her  welcome  and  blessing,  she  re- 
marked upon  my  having  omitted  to  announce 
my  coming.  I  excused  myself  by  giving  some 
account  of  the  circumstances  which  had  precipi- 
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tated  my  return  to  England.  She  descanted  on 
the  snares  of  the  world,  the  eligibility  of  mar- 
riage as  a  safeguard,  alluded  to  her  own  en- 
feebled state  of  health,  and  the  improbability  of 
her  lifers  being  prolonged;  this  I  was  grieved 
to  find  confirmed  by  the  change  which  had  taken 
place  since  I  had  seen  her  last.  Her  frame, 
naturally  slight,  had  become  still  thinner;  her 
face  was  very  wan,  and  its  habitual  serious- 
ness shadowed  into  sadness ;  her  hair  too  had  be- 
come silvered.  She  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  a 
mistress  to  govern  an  establishment ;  she  en- 
quired my  sentiments  on  the  subject — my  plans. 
I  had  no  objection  to  matrimony.  I  professed 
perfect  submission  to  her  wishes.  I  was  willing 
to  be  entirely  guided  by  her. — She  was  satisfied. 
It  was  arranged  that  I  should  remain  a  short 
time  at  Mount  Manor,  and  that  my  lady  should 
then  accompany  me  to  town  to  open  our  long- 
neglected  residence,  to  provide  for  my  entree^ 
and  assist  me  in  the  choice  of  a  wife.  I  assented 
cheerfully  to  remain  at  Mount  Manor  whilst  the 
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preparations  for  our  removal  were  made,  pro- 
jecting to  amuse  myself  with  Cicely;  for  I 
judged  that  an  inexperienced  girl  who  could 
have  seen  no  one  of  pretensions  at  all  compara- 
ble to  mine,  like  the  bird  ensnared  by  the  first 
gaze  of  the  basilisk,  would  at  once  fall  fascinated 
by  my  notice. 

I  learnt  from  the  Countess,  that  on  the  death 
of  Cicely's  grandmother,  she  had  taken  her 
favourite  under  her  protection,  as  reader  and  com- 
panion. She  passed  great  encomiums  on  Cicely's 
sweetness  of  temper,  the  goodness  and  gentler 
ness  of  her  disposition,  her  modesty  and  virtues. 
I  was  careful  not  to  appear  interested  in  these 
details,  nor  anxious  to  procure  her  company, 
which  in  reality  I  took  every  means  of  seeking. 

Among  other  events  that  had  taken  place  in 
the  neighbourhood  during  my  absence,  I  found 
that  Squire  Dornton  had  been  carried  to  the 
grave.  His  son's  extravagance  had  seriously  im- 
paired his  property  and  credit.  The  old  man's 
pride,  as  well  as  his  affection,  was  wounded ;  he 
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could  not  bear  to  look  upon  his  lessened  stock,  and 
his  thinned  timber,  nor  endure  the  consciousness 
of  his  own  diminished  consideration.  A  succes- 
sion of  bad  crops  increased  his  losses,  and,  to 
use  the  provincial  phrase,  u  he  took  his  misfor- 
tunes to  heart,  and  never  held  up  his  head  again." 
A  fall  from  his  horse  as  he  returned  from  the  corn- 
market  in  a  state  of  intoxication  produced  a  con- 
cussion which  was  fatal.  With  his  last  words 
he  bequeathed  his  pardon  and  blessing  to  Philip. 
All  else,  except  a  few  trifling  legacies, — a  silver 
tea-canister  to  Cicely,  and  to  me  a  brace  of 
pointers,  which  he  had  trained  expressly, — was 
left,  according  to  a  testament  made  under  the 
influence  of  incensed  feeling,  to  his  widow. 

The  fond  mother  instantly  summoned  Philip, 
who  had  long  been  absent,  to  share  with  her  the 
wreck  of  the  Squired  property.  He  returned 
duteous  and  repentant,  and  was  assiduously  en- 
gaged in  endeavouring  to  restore  order  to  their 
affairs — determined  to  atone  by  unremitting  assi- 
duity and  steadiness  for  the  mischiefs  his  impro- 
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videnee  had  occasioned — when  an  unlucky  piece 
of  good-fortune  arrived,  which  was  brilliant 
enough  to  put  to  flight  all  his  sage  resolves,  and 
to  awaken  once  more  the  latent  ambition  of  his 
mother.  A  rich  great-uncle  died,  and  left  Philip 
his  heir.  All  Mrs.  Dornton's  brightest  hopes 
were  realized. 

"  Now,  Philip"  as  she  feaid,  u  was  a  gentle- 
man ;  and  nobody  would  carry  it  better.  He 
might  keep  company  with  the  best  in  the  land 
and  who  knows,  for  Philip  was  a  handsome  lad 
and  a  scholar,  but  he  might  marry  a  great  lady  I 
at  least,  with  his  property,  he  ought  to  make  a 
figure ;  and  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost." 

But  Philip  represented  to  her  that  before  he 
could  invite  fine  acquaintances,  he  must  have  a 
house  suitable  to  receive  them. 

Mrs.  Dorn^on  was  astonished.  "  She  should 
have  thought  Fairiands  fit  for  the  Blood-royal. 
To  be  sure,  days  were  altered ;  people  cared  more 
now  for  rooms  than  for  dinners,  and  Philip  knew 
best.     It  would  fret  her  a  little  at  first  to  see 
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the  old  walls  pulled  down.  She  had  lived  at 
Fairlands  thirty  years;  she  knew  every  inch 
about  it ;  and  certainly,  for  kitchens,  and  cel- 
lars, and  pantries,  and  dairies,  and  closets,  and 
store-rooms,  there  was  not  a  more  convenient 
house  in  the  county.  But,  what  must  be,  must 
be;  and  (as  she  said)  Philip  knew  best.'1  So 
it  was  settled  at  first  that  it  should  be  altered ; 
and  then  it  was  judged  necessary  to  rebuild  it 
altogether. 

In  place  of  the  red  brick,  I  beheld  a  formal 
white  building,  with  rows  of  long,  flat,  narrow 
windows,  instead  of  the  capacious  bays,  and  a 
stiff  square  entrance-hall,  with  a  flight  of  steps 
and  columns,  vice  the  simple  pointed  porch  and 
its  benches.  The  yew  tree,  the  dial,  the  clipped 
box-hedges,  the  alcove,  had  all  disappeared. 
Laurels,  young  firs,  poplars,  and  willows,  suc- 
ceeded them.  The  meadows  were  converted  into 
a  meagre  park,  encompassed  by  palings ;  the 
wrought-iron  gates,  with  their  massive  brick 
pillars  and  great  stone  walls,  were  removed  for 
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light  croes-barred  wooden  ones.  Stables  and 
offices  occupied  the  site  of  the  farm-yard ;  the 
whole  wore  a  new  face. 

Philip  had  an  excellent  stud,  and  one  of  the 
best  packs  in  the  kingdom.  He  was  of  a  new 
order  of  English  squires.  The  preceding  gene- 
ration were  a  homely  and  comparatively  a  moral 
race.  Agriculture  was  their  employment,  field- 
sports  their  recreation.  They  were  honest,  in- 
dustrious, contented ;  they  had  as  little  idea  of 
ranging  from  their  spouses  as  from  their  resi- 
dences. Even  their  excesses  originated  in  hos- 
pitality. 

The  next,  a  wild,  hair-brained,  fool-hardy  set, 
inheriting  the  produce  of  their  ancestors'*  pains, 
seemed  to  consider  themselves  created  for  the 
express  purpose  of  dissipating  it.  Assuming  the 
style  of  gentlemen  farmers,  they  abandoned  the 
management  of  their  Jand  to  a  bailiff,  and  having 
bereft  themselves  of  necessary  occupation,  in  order 
to  fill  their  time,  thus  wholly  leisure,  they  were 
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obliged  to  make  a  business  of  amusement.  They 
relinquished  practical  agriculture  for  horse- 
breaking,  coach-driving,  and  farriery.  Racing, 
under  their  auspices,  became  a  science,  gam- 
bling a  profession,  and  grooms  and  jockeys  rose 
rapidly  in  the  social  scale.  They  were  remark- 
ably vicious,  and  still  more  remarkably  foolish, 
since  their  object  was  not  so  much  to  gratify 
themselves  as  to  astonish  others.  They  drank 
Champagne  and  Burgundy  as  their  fathers  had 
drank  home-brewed  ale.  But  the  result  was  as 
different  as  the  nature  of  the  intoxication.  The 
old  squires  slept  soundly  under  the  table,  or 
were  carried  home  by  the  instinct  of  their  jog- 
trot nags.  The  young  ones  sallied  forth  to 
break  lamps,  carry  off  knockers,  floor  watchmen, 
and  finish  the  rest  of  the  night  in  the  round- 
house. Ruinous  wagers  on  ridiculous  feats  were 
in  vogue.  They  introduced  mistresses  and 
steeple-chases,  and  that  mixture  of  jockey  and 
coachee  dandyism,  the  New-market  cut,  which, 
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same  years  later  than  the  period  to  which  this 
refers,  entirely  superseded  the  cocked  hats  and 
fall-skirted  coats. 

Philip  opened  his  liouse,  and  was  prodigal  of 
good  cheer;  but  the  Hanson  of  society  were 
then  strictly  defined,  and  each  intrenched  itself 
within  a  particular  rank.  His  table  was  sur- 
rounded by  persons  of  his  own  grade ;  all  the 
gentry  flocked  to  the  New  Hall  from  far  and 
near,  but  Mrs.  Dornton's  ambition  was  stiD  un- 
satisfied, not  a  single  titled  name  graced  the 
filkgree  card-racks  ra  the  yellow  drawing-room. 

My  return  was  hailed  by  her.  Philip  had 
justly  been  incensed  at  my  having  deserted  him 
in  his  utmost  need ;  but  his  was  a  nature  easily 
softened.  Time  and  prosperity  had  diminished 
his  resentment;  his  mother  appeased  his  mor- 
tified pride  by  suggesting  plausible  reasons  for 
my  conduct ;  the  warmth  of  my  recognition 
achieved  the  rest. 

We  were  again  intimate.     I  rode  with  him, 
his  horses,  and  hunted  with  his  pack ; 
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he  dined  with  me,  I  returned  the  visit.  Mis- 
tress Dornton  was  enchanted ;  she  soon  ven- 
tured to  unfold  her  wish  that  I  would  introduce 
Philip  to  London,  and  I  consented  to  do  so  as 
soon  as  I  should  be  myself  established. 

To  return  to  Cicely.  Shortly  after  my  arrival, 
going  one  morning  to  my  mother  in  her  closet, 
I  found  Cicely  perusing  aloud  to  her  some  old 
history.  She  was  an  excellent  reader,  com- 
bining taste  and  judgment,  with  rare  organic 
perfection.  The  facts  narrated  possessed  all  the 
strong  interest  of  fiction  ;  the  sweetness  of  her 
delivery  imparted  a  charm  to  the  quaint  lan- 
guage of  the  writer.  I  stole  quietly  to  the  em- 
brasure of  a  window,  and  seating  myself  unob- 
served, passed  an  hour,  which  it  is  still  pleasant 
to  remember,  looking  out  sometimes  into  the 
park  to  watch  the  fantasies  of  light,  as  the  sun- 
beams flitted  here  and  there  ;  now  glossing  the 
barks  and  branches,  and  bringing  every-  leaf  of 
the  foliage  it  brightened  into  distinctness ;  now 
streaming  gorgeously  behind  the  trees ;  and  now 
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fading  until  their  gigantic  trunks  cast  dark  and 
solemn  shadows,  then  again  shining  out,  and 
checquering  the  ground  with  the  minute  tracery 
almost  of  every  fibre.  Often  did  I  turn  to 
gaze  on  Cicely's  changeful  countenance,  as  it 
varied  with  the  different  sentiments  excited  by 
the  account  of  battles  lost  or  won,  of  brilliant 
feats  of  arms,  of  disastrous  chances ;  and  listen- 
ing to  the  natural  melody  of  her  voice,  as  I  had 
listened  in  my  boyhood. — The  lecture  was  no 
sooner  concluded  than  Cicely  withdrew. 

Early  another  day  I  was  walking  in  the  shrub- 
beries, when  from  a  wicket  opening  into  a  road 
bordered  with  elms  and  chesnuts,  whose  meeting 
boughs  formed  a  beautiful  vista  of  green  arches, 
terminated  by  the  first  house  of  the  village,  I 
saw  Cicely  advancing.  She  wore  a  chintz  petti- 
coat and  muslin  apron,  and  a  black  fardingale 
gathered  up  behind,  which  discovered  pretty 
ancles  and  neat  buckled  shoes.  A  small  straw- 
hat  surmounted  her  round-eared  cap,  a  sprig  of 
may-thorn  was  in  her  bosom,  a  basket  hung  on 
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her  arm,  her  countenance  glowed  with  health, 
exercise,  and  cheerfulness.  I  opened  the  wicket ; 
she  thanked  me  with  a  grace  not  at  all  rustic, 
and  then  with  an  obeisance  which  seemed  to 
prohibit  the  conversation  I  was  endeavouring  to 
engage  her  in,  she  quickened  her  pace  and 
passed  on. 

I  encountered  her  frequently,  and  it  was  ever 
thus :  far  from  seeking,  as  my  vanity  and  my 
experience  had  induced  me  to  anticipate,  to 
attract  my  attention  or  engage  my  admiration, 
her  sustained  reserve  placed  a  distance  between 
us  which  I  found  it  impossible  to  lessen.  This 
impediment  was  to  me  a  great  incentive.  Be- 
side its  novelty,  it  was  very  far  from  displeasing, 
since  it  afforded  amusement  in  the  exercise  of 
my  tactics.  I  began  seriously  to  resolve  on  the 
conquest  of  Cicely,  though  as  yet  I  could  per- 
ceive no  means  by  which  she  was  to  be  assailed. 
It  was  evident  that  she  entertained  no  veneration 
for  my  caste,  and  that  her  respect  was  accorded 
me  merely  as  the  son  of  her  benefactress.     The 
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advantages  of  my  person  and  address  had  failed  to 
impress  her;  nor  would  she  give  me  an  opportunity 
to  bring  into  the  field  that  well-managed  superfi- 
ciality which,  in  conversation,  I  had  hitherto  found 
so  successful.  One  time,  as  I  was  returning  from 
inspecting  some  improvements,  I  observed  Cicely 
sitting  under  the  shade  of  the  ilex-trees,  which 
grew  thickly  together  upon  ground  broken  into 
banks  that  were  covered  with  violets.  I  mecha- 
nically directed  my  steps  towards  her,  but,  before 
I  reached  the  spot  she  was  gone,  a  summons 
from  my  mother  had  hastened  her  away.  Here, 
however,  were  her  vacant  stool,  her  open  book, 
and  a  little  half-withered  nosegay.  I  stood 
gazing  on  these  objects  with  a  strange,  novel 
feeling  of  pleasure,  that  was  suddenly  converted 
into  pain, — a  quick,  bitter,  stinging,  jealous 
pain, — as  I  perceived  the  page  in  Comus,  on 
which  she  had  been  poring,  had  pencilled  marks 
and  comments  in  a  masculine  hand-writing.  This 
was  sufficient  to  excite  tormenting  conjecture ; 
for  such  trifles  are  weighty  matters  to  new-born 
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love, — love  !  I  started  as  I  made  the  acknow- 
ledgment. "  Yes,"  I  mused,  "  I  do  love,  and 
for  the  first  time."  My  fancy,  like  Noah's  dove, 
has  flown  again  and  again  from  the  ark  of  my 
heart,  and  hitherto  found  no  resting-place  ;  but 
now  it  will  return  no  more.  It  is  not  that  she 
is  lovelier  than  others  I  have  known,  than 
others  I  have  possessed.  Their  eyes  were  bright, 
though  they  beamed  with  delusive  fires ;  their 
lips  beautiful,  though  they  breathed  tones  of 
endearment  as  false  as — as — the  ones  wliich  re- 
sponded to  them.  Hours  of  passion !  that  have 
left  no  trace  in  memory.  A  moment,  all  in  all, 
— the  next  mutually  forgotten.  It  is  not  that  she 
is  lovelier,  but  her  purity  constitutes  the  charm/" 
Immediately  after,  on  opening  the  post-bag,  I 
found  a  letter,  bearing  a  foreign  post-mark,  for 
Cicely.  The  handwriting  of  the  address  was 
similar  to  that  I  had  seen  on  the  margin  of  her 
book.  Who  could  be  her  correspondent !  In  the 
present  state  of  our  intercourse  I  could  not  hope 
to  have  my  curiosity  satisfied.  A  chance,  however. 
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favoured  me.  On  entering  my  mother's  closet, 
subsequently,  I  found  Cicely  reading  aloud  this 
identical  epistle.     I  made  a  motion  of  retiring, 

« 

but  her  ladyship  detained  me.  "  This  letter  is 
from  abroad,  my  dear  son.  Cicely,  I  think,  can 
have  no  objection  to  let  you  hear  it ;  and,  per- 
haps, if  you  have  sufficient  leisure,  it  may  afford 
you  entertainment."  I  expressed  my  satisfac- 
tion at  the  proposal,  very  moderately,  and  seated 
myself.  "  Have  you  relations  abroad  T  I  could 
not  forbear  asking. 

"  No,  my  Lord ;  these  letters  are  from  Basil 
Lambert." 

u  Indeed !  is  he  travelling  ?  "  "  Yes,"  replied 
Cicely;  "after  having  quitted  Cambridge,  he 
went  to  Gottingen  to  complete  his  studies ;  he 
has  since  been  making  an  extensive  pedestrian 
tour,  for,"  she  added  with  regret,  "  he  has  not 
the  means  of  seeing  countries  in  any  other 
way." 

Cicely  was  unusually  communicative ;  I  could 
only  attribute  it  to  a  strong  interest  in  her  sub- 
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ject.  1  felt  acutely  jealous.  My  passion  was 
already  mature.  The  rapidity  with  which  it  had 
ripened  is  not  unaccountable.  Love,  which  in 
so  many  ways  resembles  intoxication,  has  one 
close  point  of  comparison, — the  person  on  whom 
it  acts  is  more  likely  to  be  suddenly  inebriated 
from  having  previously  been  partially  affected.  My 
penchant  for  Gabrielle  lir.d  but  prepared  me  for 
a  more  powerful  impression. 

"  This  letter,1'  prefaced  Cicely,  "  is  from 
Paris.1"  The  substance  of  its  contents  was  as 
follows : — 

"  My  dear  Cicely, 

u  I  liave  already  given  you  an  account  of  the 
most  remarkable  places  I  have  visited  here,  or 
rather  of  my  impressions  of  them.  You  will 
find  their  origin  and  purposes  described  better 
and  more  fully  in  many  books,  but  I  doubt 
if  any  mere  description  will  afford  you  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  them.  I  have  also  communicated 
to  you  such  little  traits  of  the  people  as  struck 
me,  and  the  few  incidents  that  have  varied  my 
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obscure  and  quiet  way  of  life.    Still  you  are 

You  ask  me  to  write  longer  letters 
tell  you  more  about  France*  My  turn  of 
thought  is  so  serious,  that  I  can  never  hope  to 
amuse,  and  the  subject  which  almost  engrosses 
my  attention  here,  the  political  state  of  this 
country,  is  a  very  grave  one.  I  doubt  if  it  will 
interest  you,  or  if  you  will  comprehend  me ;  but 
as  you  ask  it,  I  will  try. 

u  I  find  France  suffering  under  an  accumula- 
tion of  political  evils,  and  symptoms  of  a  ter- 
rible crisis  at  hand.  In  addition  to  the  ancient 
vices  of  her  constitution,  the  reign  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  bequeathed  an  encroaching  despo- 
tism, and  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
financial  disorder.  The  present  king  has  con- 
tributed extensively  both  to  the  conservation 
of  abuses,  by  his  tenacity  of  the  privileges  of 
U  bom  plaisir,  and  to  the  increase  of  national 
embarrassment  by  the  appropriation  of  public 
moneys  to  his  private  purposes.  Louis,  in  the 
seclusion  of  his  petiti  appartmens,  indolent  and 
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frivolous,   lives  only  to  amuse   himself.      The 
court  takes  its  tone    from    royalty,   the  city 
from    the    court.     Rendered    needy    by    their 
boundless  and  fantastic  extravagance,  unscru- 
pulous by  their  need,  the  nobility  vie  with  each 
other   in    obtaining   sinecures,    pensions,    and 
pecuniary  favours  by  the  meanest  subserviency. 
But  these  sycophants  of  royalty,   out  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  court  are  extremely  arro- 
gant and  tyrannical;    openly  expressing  their 
contempt  for  the  people,  on  whom  they  commit 
aggressions  with  impunity.     Does  a  tradesman 
refuse  unlimited  credit,  or  repeat  a  demand  for 
payment,   a  Uttre  de  cachet  consigns  him    for 
years  to  a  state  prison.     Does  a  citizen,  driven 
over  in  one  of  their  midnight  courses,  or  beaten 
by  their  lacqueys  for  a  frolic,  prefer  a  complaint* 
he  shares  the  same  fate.     The  provincial  no- 
blesse,  remote  from  the  dissipation  of  the  me- 
tropolis, are  more  respectable,  but  as  the  feudal 
system  still  exists  in  full  force,  each  in  his  own 
terrain  is  a  despot ;  and  in  many  instances  the 
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oppressed  peasantry  groan  beneath  the  heavy 
yoke  of  their  bondage.  Equally  odious  as  les 
droits  du  seigneur  are  les  droits  du  pire  de  far 
mUky  which  place  the  persons  of  their  off- 
spring, even  when  adults,  entirely  at  their  dis- 
posal. Children  tremble  before  their  parents; 
respect  is  merged  into  dread.  The  most  trivial 
act  of  disobedience,  an  offensive  word,  an  irre- 
verent jest,  where  parental  authority  is  so 
rigorously  enforced,  may  be  punished  by  a  long 
captivity.  And  these  lettres  de  cachet,  which 
have  doomed  so  many  innocent  victims  to  be 
carried  off  from  the  face  of  the  earth — from 
social  life,  .with  all  its  hopes,  joys,  and  ties,  to 
the  darkness  and  solitude  of  some  dungeon,  so 
terrible  that  despairing  misery  prays  for  the 
blank  of  unconsciousness,  or  for  the  release  of 
death ;  these  lettres  de  cachet  are  the  perquisites 
of  the  premier,  who  distributes  them  to  any 
persons  he  has  inducement  to  oblige,  just  as  he 
might  give  franks  or  opera-tickets  ! 
44  As  the  clergy  and  nobility  are  exempt  from 
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taxes,  they  press  more  heavily  on  the  industrious 
portion  of  the  community.  The  labourer  toils 
in  the  scorching  heat  of  summer  and  the  chill  of 
winter,— the  frugal  artisan  deprives  himself  of 
the  most  necessary  comforts,  not  to  make  pro- 
vision for  his  old  age,  or  for  his  family,  but  to 
fill  coffers  that  are  to  be  plundered  by  unworthy 
favourites.  These  hardly  earned  coins,  the  pro- 
duce of  spent  strength  and  strained  sinews,  of 
care,  of  privation,  are  destined  to  be  showered 
upon  the  play  table,  to  be  squandered  thought- 
lessly— to  be  lavished  on  the  venal. 

"  The  prodigalities  of  the  court  necessarily 
render  the  taxes  oppressive.  They  are  still 
farther  increased  by  the  vicious  plan  of  admi- 
nistration. The  fermiera-g&ieraux  are  persons 
who  rent  the  imposts  laid  by  the  king  on  the 
nation.  These  places  are  in  the  appointment  of 
the  minister,  or  of  the  most  influential  favourite, 
lately  Madame  Pompadour,  who  assisted  at  the 
cabinet  councils.  Whoever  bestows  these  grants 
receives  on  each  nomination  a  large  present  of 
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money,  termed  a  pot  de  vin.  To  profit  by  their 
bargains,  and  to  cover  the  enormous  expen- 
diture occasioned  by  the  maintenance  of  sub* 
alterns  and  spies  for  the  prevention  of  fraud, 
to  the  amount  of  eighty  thousand  men,  the 
fermi&rs  distress  the  people  by  enormous  exac- 
tions, which  have  sometimes  been  evaded;  in 
consequence,  a  fine  has  been  instituted,  and 
such  is  the  cupidity  of  the  fermiers^  to  whom  it 
reverts,  that  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  they  are 
continually  laying  traps  for  the  unwary.  Go- 
vernment dares  not  interfere.  Its  perpetual 
embarrassments  oblige  it  to  conciliate  the  finan- 
ciers whose  credit  enables  them  at  any  crisis  to 
supply  the  required  funds. 

"  The  clergy  possess  twelve  millions  of  livres 
income,  subject  only  to  an  annual  contribution, 
which  is  scarcely  felt  by  any  but  the  poor  toiling 
<w6#,  whom  it  robs  of  nearly  half  their  miserable 
stipends.  The  inferior  clergy  are  rigidly  com- 
pelled to  remain  in  their  dioceses,  but  the  abbia 
and   bishops,    particularly    the    administrative 
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bishops,  who  have  the  power  of  meddling  with 
state  affairs  and  finances,  are  to  be  seen  con- 
stantly in  the  metropolis,  assisting  at  fashionable 
toilettes,  crowding  in  ante-rooms,  fawning  in  the 
court-circles,  caballing  every  where  for  the  best 
benefices,  the  proceeds  of  which  they  dissipate 
in  scandalous  luxury.  They  are  inveterate 
against  the  monastic  orders,  whom  they  are 
desirous  of  extirpating,  that  they  may  appro- 
priate their  possessions;  and,  indeed,  the  dis- 
order of  these  recluses  are  very  great;  as,  for 
instance,  the  Cordeliers  are  proverbially  addicted 
to  intoxication;  the  Bernardines  and  Celestins 
to  gluttony ;  those  of  the  monastery  of  Cellaux 
and  the  Victorins  to  indolence  and  sloth. 

These  national  evils  have  long  been  perceived 
by  the  middle  classes,  and  are  now  loudly  com- 
plained of.  The  corrupt  state  of  the  body 
politic  cannot  be  denied ;  but  I  fear,  those  who 
come  forward  to  prescribe,  and  they  are  many, 
are  rather  empirics  than  physicians,  and  that 
their  remedies  may  produce  results  as  much  to 
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be  deprecated  as  the  disease.  Already  has  a 
literary  war  been  declared  against  existing  pre- 
judices and  abuses,  bat  there  are  evidences  of  a 
spirit  abroad  tending  to  destroy  rather  than  to 
correct,  which  threatens,  instead  of  renovating 
and  adapting  the  imperfect  parts  of  the  consti- 
tutional edifice,  to  level  it  altogether. 

"  The  separate,  but  approximating  schools  of 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  have  for  disciples  all  the 
youth  of  France  belonging  to  the  unprivileged 
classes.  In  the  provinces,  as  in  the  capital, 
they  form  themselves  into  societies ;  each  prin- 
cipal town  has  its  academy,  which  gives  prizes 
for  essays,  and  here  these  tyros  find  an  opportu- 
nity of  gratifying  their  literary  vanity,  or  of 
giving  vent  to  their  enthusiasm,  by  promulgating 
erode  and  wild  theories  on  all  matters  of  govern- 
ment. The  sects  of  Patriots,  Encyclopedists, 
and  Economists  too,  perturb  the  public  mind 
by  their  writings. 

u  These  investigations,  as  well  as  any  kind  of 
strictures  on  practical  subjects,  are  prohibited 
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in  France.  A  rigorous  literary  inquisition  is 
established,  charged  with  examining  all  manu- 
scripts. Unfortunately  the  censors  who  com- 
pose it  are  persons  totally  incompetent.  Very 
often  the  dismissed  tutor,  secretary,  or  even 
valet-de-chambre  of  some  great  man,  is  nomi- 
nated ;  for  it  is  a  practice  with  the  noblesse 
to  leave  the  wages  of  the  chefs  of  their  house- 
hold in  arrears,  and  compound  for  them  at  the 
end  of  a  certain  term,  by  putting  their  people 
on  the  pension  list,  or  procuring  for  them  the 
inferior  places  under  government.  And  .it  is 
no  slight  mortification  to  eminent  writers  to 
have  their  productions  interlined,  erased,  and 
altered,  by  men  unworthy  of  reading  them  ; 
men  who  have  no  other  capability  for  their 
office  than  a  servile  and  interested  attachment 
to  those  in  power :  yet  to  these  indignities  they 
must  submit,  or  incur  the  penalty  which  so 
many  others  have  suffered,  of  imprisonment  or 
exile.  Such  severities  are  in  many  cases  un- 
just, and  always  impolitic.   The  forbidden  works 
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come  before  the  public  through  the  medium  of 
the  foreign  presses.  The  authors,  animated  by 
a  sense  of  injury,  and  the  security  of  incognito, 
write  with  augmented  vehemence  and  boldness ; 
those  who  otherwise  would  have  been  moderate, 
become  virulent ;  those  whose  design  was  to  in- 
duce the  people  to  remonstrate,  endeavour  to 
inspire  them  to  revolt ;  and  their  essays  are  read 
with  greater  avidity  from  the  attempt  that  has 
been  made  to  suppress  them.  Popular  opinion 
is  a  current  that  must  be  turned  by  art,  it 
cannot  be  checked  by  force. 

"  I  have  gone  little  into  general  society  here, 
not  having  introductions ;  but  an  acquaintance  I 
made  accidentally,  has  procured  me  the  advan- 
tage of  being  admitted  to  the  literary  re-unions 
at  the  houses  of  Madame  du  Deffimd,  and  Made- 
moiselle de  f  Espinasse.  Madame  du  Defland 
was  formerly  very  intimate  with  the  Duchesse  de 
Maine,  whose  circle  of  clever  friends  rendered 
the  H6tel  de  Bainbouillet  so  celebrated.  After 
the  death  of  the  Duchesse,  the  persons  she  was 
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accustomed  to  meet  there  continued  to  visit  her, 
and  she  now  opens  her  rooms  to  them — a  com- 
fortable suite  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Joseph — 
every  evening.  They  assemble  between  six  and 
seven,  and  sometimes  stay  to  sup.  Madame  du 
Deffand  has  never  published  any  work,  she  owes 
the  sort  of  celebrity  attached  to  her  name  to  her 
intimacy  with  all  the  literary  personages  of  the 
last  half  century,  and  to  her  conversational 
talent ;  *  No  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet  de  chamire^ 
is  one  of  her  sayings  which  has  almost  passed 
into  a  proverb.  It  was  she  who  called  Mon- 
tesquieu's Esprit  des  Loix — de  F Esprit  sur  les 
his;  and  who,  upon  an  author's  producing  an 
elaborate  work  to  prove  self-love  the  chief  mo- 
tive of  all  our  actions,  remarked,  that  he  had 
only  published  a  fact  which  every  body  was 
taking  pains  to  conceal.  Perhaps,  this  opinion 
was  formed  from  a  knowledge  of  her  own 
character,  which  is  very  egotistical.  The  fol- 
lowing story  is  told  respecting  her.  Her  most 
intimate  friend,  Pont  Veyle,  died.     Some  hours 
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after  this  event  she  joined  a  large  supper  party. 
As  soon  as  she  appeared,  several  persons  in- 

m 

quired  about  Pont  Veyle.  Alas  !  she  answered, 
he  died  at  six  this  evening,  or  I  should  not  have 
been  able  to  come  here.  A  still  more  horrible 
trait  is  cited  of  Fontenelle.  Fontenelle  was 
particularly  fond  of  asparagus  dressed  with  oil. 
One  day  a  very  old  friend  called  on  him,  whom 
Fontenelle  pressed  to  stay  and  dine,  telling 
him  they  should  have  asparagus.  I  will,  repKed 
the  Abb6,  on  condition  that  half  of  the  aspa- 
ragus is  dressed  with  butter; — Fontenelle  re- 
luctantly consented,  and  gave  the  order  for  this 
alteration.  Before  dinner  was  served,  however, 
his  old  friend  fell  down  speechless  in  an  apo- 
plectic fit.  Fontenelle  rang  the  bell  for  assist- 
ance, but  instantly  rushed  to  the  kitchen, 
crying,  '  All  with  oil— all  with  oil  now/  Ma- 
dame du  Defiand  professes  to  be  an  esprit  fori ; 
and,  therefore,  her  constant  occupation  about 
minutiae,  and  interest  in  frivolities,  is  the  more 
striking.     She   has  ranged  herself  under  the 
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banners  of  the  latest  philosophy.  Conduct  is 
generally  the  result  of  opinion ;  but  her  opinions 
are  said  to  be  assumed,  in  justification  of  her 
conduct,  which  was  formerly  so  irregular  as  to 
distinguish  her  unpleasantly  in  the  ranks  in 
which  her  birth  had  placed  her.  Anticipating 
expulsion,  she  forsook  them,  and  became  a  rally- 
ing point  for  democrats  and  liberals.  Made- 
moiselle de  FEspinasse,  now  a  middle  aged, 
little,  plain  woman,  marked  with  the  small  pox, 
was  placed  at  an  early  age  by  unknown  parents, 
in  the  Convent  St.  Joseph.  Pleased  with  her 
intelligence,  Madame  du  Deffand  adopted  her  as 
companion ;  but,  after  a  series  of  years,  a  sort 
of  rivalry  sprung  up  between  them.  Made- 
moiselle became  too  prominent  in  the  circle  of 
her  protectress — they  parted.  Madame  du 
Luxembourg  furnished  rooms  for  her  in  the  Rue 
Belle  Chasse,  where,  though  poor,  plain,  and 
without  the  reputation  conferred  by  authorship, 
she  contrives  to  draw  a  crowd  round  her  When- 
ever she  chooses  to  be  at  fiome.  There  I  have  met 
Grimm,  the  German  philosopher,  a  clever  man ; 
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but,  if  m y  impression  is  to  be  trusted,  as  sinister 
as  his  countenance.  His  appearance  is  extremely 
singular.  I  can  give  you  but  little  idea  of  its 
effect  by  describing  him  as  very  tall,  very  thin, 
very  ugly,  with  large  protruding  eyes,  of  a  glassy 
lustre,  and  a  tanned  and  wrinkled  visage,  covered 
with  white  paint  so  evidently,  that  it  has  obtain- 
ed for  him  the  sobriquet  of  Tirante  the  White  \ 
Diderot ; — whom  I  have  observed  enough  to  dis- 
cover, is  always  studying  effect.  Nothing  is 
more  amnstng  than  the  preparation  of  his  ab- 
ruptness,  the  calculation  of  his  enthusiasm, 
the  art  of  his  simplicity;  he  is  an  amiable 
person,  however,  except  when  his  self-love  is 
piqued ;  but,  unfortunately,  his  self-love  is  piqued 
every  moment ; — D'Alembert,  who  affects  a  great 
attachment  for  Diderot — an  attachment  which 
may  be  doubted,  as  he  is  jealous  of  his  friend's 
renown.  One  can  scarcely  form  a  notion  of 
authors  from  their  writings ;  but,  most  of  all, 
one  could  never  have  imagined  D' Alembert  from 


1  The  name  of  ft  character  in  mi  old  French  romance. 
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D'AlembertTs.  He  has  the  manners  of  a  petit- 
maitre^  aad  a  great  deal  of  small  talk  ;  is 
very  playful,  but  nobody  ever  hid  more  malice 
in  pleasantry.  He  is  the  best-tempered  and 
the  most  ill-natured  man  alive.  He  has  been 
compared,  and  justly,  though  it  is  an  odd  simile 
for  a  philosopher,  to  a  kitten,  which  scratches 
while  it  frolics,  and  makes  a  soft  paw  only  to 
what  it  fears  ;  as  he  does  to  the  great,  whom  he 
would  bite  if  he  dared  ; — Marmontel,  very  cold 
and  pedantic,  a  man  who  stalks  into  society,  wrapt 
up  in  the  cumbrous  dignity  of  his  literary  reputa- 
tion, which  he  never  casts  aside  for  an  instant ; 
always,  to  appearance,  lost  in  reverie,  except 
when,  by  starts  he  awakes  to  an  animation,  and 
warms  to  enthusiasm  in  talking  of  his  own 
writings ;  the  sensitive  Rousseau,  with  his  slight 
figure,  his  pale,  melancholy  face,  his  pleasant 
smile,  his  gentle  manners, — Rousseau,  "  in  love 
with  grief,"  making  his  own  evils,  for  the  solace 
of  lamenting  them ;  refusing  wealth  and  sighing 
at  poverty ;  flying  from  notice,  disdaining  patron- 
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age,  and  murmuring  at  neglect ; — Madame  de 
Genlis,  with  her  restless  vivacity  and  insatiable 
vanity,  her  harp,  her  acting,  and  her  authorship : 
(but,  Cicely,  I  shall  tire  you  with  portraits;) 
Manpertuis,  Helvetius,  Montesquieu,  Montaigne, 
Fontenelle,  Buffon,  De  Lille,  Gondorcet,  Bailli, 
La  Condamine,  Madame  Gottin,  Mesdames  Ro- 
berts, Keralio,  Duboccago,  and  St.  Lion,  FAbbg 
Barthdemi,  Porgens,  Madame  Beauharnois,  Pi- 
pelet,  Yiot,  La  Ferandifere,  &c.  All  the  lite- 
rati of  the  day  are  philosophers,  and  all  the 
philosophers  politicians.  Their  works  and  their 
conversations  are  alike  engrossed  by  the  existing 
state  of  things ;  the  necessity  and  the  means  of 
amelioration. — Now  to  talk  of  England  and  of 
ourselves ." 

I  felt  infinitely  relieved  by  the  tenor  of  this 
letter.  To  my  perception  it  bore  no  evidence  of 
any  feeling  warmer  than  friendship,  and  for  that 
friendship  I  could  easily  account.  Cicely  had 
been  his  pupil  even  from  childhood ;  to  him  she 
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owed  her  cultivation.  Here  n  ly  thoughts  flowed 
into  a  different  channel;  I  reflected  with  sur- 
prise on  the  nature  of  the  correspondence,  so 
foreign  to  Cicely's  age,  sex,  and  station,  which 
proved  her  to  possess  a  rare  intelligence  and 
a  mental  advancement,  extraordinary  at  that 
period,  when  females  of  the  middle  classes  were 
entirely  engrossed  by  household  avocations,  and 
the  acquirements  of  those  of  higher  rank  were 
limited  in  general  to  music  and  embroidery. 
Cicely  appeared  to  me  in  a  new  light.  Acci- 
dent had  revealed  her  superiority,  which  was 
enhanced  in  my  eyes  by  the  unpretending  exte- 
rior that  had  concealed  it.  Admiration  and 
esteem  elevated  the  character  of  my  passion; 
still  she  was  unapproachable. 

Day  after  day  fled  by,  and  that  fixed  for  our 
departure  had  been  again  and  again  postponed. 
My  excuses  for  delay  were  exhausted,  when  a 
serious  occasion  arose.  My  mother  was  sud- 
denly taken  ill :  suddenly  is  an  erroneous  phrase, 
it  was  but  the  unlooked-for  falling  of  a  ruin, 
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which  had  long  been  undermined.    Physicians 
were  immediately  summoned ;  they  pronounced 
her  constitution  much  impaired,  even  her  reco- 
very doubtful.   My  apprehensions  were  poignant. 
Actuated  by  the  earnest  solicitude  of  a  sincere 
attachment,  for  amid  so  much  of  evil  in  my 
nature,  one  strong,  yet  pure,  affection  was  unex- 
tinguished, I  exerted  every  means  to  procure  her 
relief.     Cicely  was  my  assistant.    Nothing  could 
be  more  touching  than  her  judicious,  her  unwea- 
ried attentions.    In  ministering  to  the  patient,  we 
were  bo  brought  together,  that  the  formality 
between  us  was  soon  diminished,  and  ultimately 
dispelled.     But  though  Cicely's  kindness,  pa* 
tience,  and  skill,  made  me  think  her  still  more 
admirable; — though,  as  I  saw  her  gazing  anxiously 
upon  the  sufferer,  or  moving  hither  and  thither 
with  quiet  assiduity  to  perform,  as  no  one  else 
could,  a  number  of  little  offices,  or  whispering 
into  the  dull  ear  of  pain  words  meant  to  fortify 
and  soothe,  it  seemed  to  me  that  she  was  lovelier 
than  ever ; — though  she  was  near  me  hour  after 
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hour,  by  day  and  by  night,  as  we  had  watched  to- 
gether alone,  attendants  in  the  ante-room, — yet 
was  I  so  intensely  absorbed  by  alternations  of 
hope  and  fear,  so  excited  by  each  change  in  my 
mother's  state,  that  selfishness  was  banished  for 
awhile,  and  no  dream  of  passion  profaned  the 
chamber  wherein  Death  was  hovering. 

It  was  midnight ;  the  twelfth  from  my  mo- 
ther's seizure.  The  physician  in  the  house  had 
retired  for  a  little  while  to  rest ;  he  had  given 
us  hopes.  A  stillness  reigned  throughout  the 
apartment.  Cicely  was  upon  her  knees  in  prayer. 
One  shaded  lamp  burned  dimly.  My  mother 
had  long  been  silent,  motionless,  as  if  in  sleep. 
Suddenly  she  spoke ;  her  words  were  inaudible. 
I  drew  back  the  heavy  velvet  curtain ;  I  bent 
down  to  listen.  "  My  son,  Hubert,"  she  mur- 
mured faintly,  "  raise  me.  Where  is  Cicely  T 
We  placed  the  pillows  to  support  her  head. 

"  Water." 

Cicely  presented  a  beverage.  My  mother 
drank  of  it. 
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"  Bid  the  nurses  leave  us." 

k*  They  are  in  the  next  room,  my  lady." 

b4  Close  the  doors."    Cicely  obeyed. 

"  I  have  something  to  say  to  both." 

"  Will  not  your  ladyship  delay  !" 

64  Dear  mother,  you  are  yet  too  feeble." 

She  shook  her  head.  u  I  must  delay  no  longer. 
My  testament"  (she  spoke  with  difficulty)  "is  in 
the  cedar-box  in  the  library,  the  key  in  the 
cabinet  in  my  dressing-room.  Hubert,  continue 
my  bounties  to  the  poor ;  Cicely  has  the  list  of 
them.  Good  Cicely — in  my  will  I  have  remem- 
bered, but  not  sufficiently.     Hubert" 

"  I  comprehend  your  wishes.  Do  not  fatigue 
yourself.  If  it  indeed  must  be  thus,  all  shall  be 
observed." 

She  strove  to  raise  herself  a  little. 

"  Now,  hear  me,  mark  me.  Marry,  Hubert ; 
but  let  your  wife  be  such  a  woman  as  I  and  as 
your  father  would  have  welcomed  for  a  daughter, 
one  of  rank  and  reputation;  no  Catholic,  no 
foreigner. — Remember !" 
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"  Mother,  I  promise." 

"  Then  take  my  blessing ;  my  last,  my  Son, 
my  last." 

She  folded  me  in  her  embrace,  she  held  me  to 
her  heart.  The  effort  was  too  much  ;  her  arms 
fell  from  my  neck,  and  she  sank  dowp. 

"  Bury  me  by  your  father." 

The  murmur  was  scarcely  passed,  ere  her  eyes, 
which  were  fixed  upon  me,  glazed;  her  jaw 
dropped,  her  form  was  rigid. 

"  Help  !  help  !"  I  exclaimed  in  a  paroxysm. 
"Rebecca  ! — Nurse  ! — call  them  !  Summon 
Doctor  Arnold !  Spare  her!  spare  her!"  I  cried, 
casting  myself  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  with  clasped 
hands  raised  on  high,  "  Spare  her !" 

And  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  agonizing  in- 
tensity of  my  wish  must  have  power  even  to  rend 
from  death  his  prey. 

A  crowd  gathered  round  me,  and  one  voice 
broke  the  silence.  "  My  lord !  my  lord !  she 
is  gone  /"  •  .  .  . 

My  grief  was  acute.     I  had  honoured  my  mo- 
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ther.  I  was  proud  of  my  descent  from  a  woman 
of  great  family,  and  most  virtuous  carriage ;  I 
respected  her  character  even  to  her  prejudices ; 
for  I  had  imbibed  them.  I  loved  her  for  her  un- 
varying kindness.  I  mourned  her  as  a  friend,  as 
well  as  a  parent.  And  thus  one  source  of  hal- 
lowed feeling,  which  might  have  flowed  into 
many  other  kindly  channels,  was  suddenly  dried 
up ;  my  heart  was  left  to  all  the  evil  of  interests 
concentrated  in  self. 

For  days  my  sorrow  was  violent.  Cicely  en- 
deavoured to  console  me,  and,  at  length,  I 
awoke  to  the  pleasure  of  being  soothed  by  her. 
She  had  seen  me,  under  recent  circumstances, 
in  the  most  favourable  phase;  and  I,  who  in 
the  brilliancy  of  my  externals  should  never 
have  been  otherwise  but  indifferent  to  her, — 
despondent  and  afflicted,  had  acquired  her  pity 
and  regard* 

I  felt  a  satisfaction  in  having  my  mother's 
interment  attended  with  all  the  pomp  that  I 
considered  suitable  to  her  station.    A  great  con- 
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course  of  noble  relatives  and  friends  assisted  at 
her  obsequies.  The  exertion  of  making  these  ar- 
rangements drew  me  from  my  abstraction.  From 
the  recollection  of  the  dead  I  turned  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  living — of  myself — of  Cicely. 
I  had  been  educated  for  the  world  ;  and  to  live 
for  it  and  in  it  appeared  to  me  the  end  of  my 
creation.  At  present,  pleasure  was  distasteful ; 
but  even  amidst  my  depression,  I  was  aware 
that  it  would  not  be  always  so.  Feeling  as  well 
as  usage  compelled  the  postponement  of  my 
entrfo  into  society  in  London  ;  but  I  soon  began 
to  ruminate  on  much  connected  with  it.  Cicely 
I  deemed  indispensable  to  my  happiness.  I  was 
anxious  to  leave  Mount  Manor ;  but  to  leave  it 
without  securing  Cicely,  was  to  forfeit  her.  Time 
and  absence  might  diminish  the  interest  I  had 
excited  ;  besides,  her  present  unprotected  state, 
and  the  circumstance  that  her  benefactress  had 
left  me  a  discretionary  power,  on  which  her  pro- 
vision depended,  augmented  the  chances  in  my 
favour. 
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Having  decided  on  an  immediate  overture, 
and  concerted  the  mode,  I  seized  the  first  favour- 
able opportunity.  Cicely  was  sitting  in  an  alcove 
in  a  remote  part  of  the  grounds,  where  our  inter- 
view could  not  be  observed.  I  entered  and  pre- 
mised thus — 

"  Cicely,  I  intend  to  leave  Mount  Manor.  I 
am  obliged  to  be  in  town  on  business,  relative  to 
my  mother's  will,  for  a  few  days.  It  is  uncertain, 
indeed,  when  I  shall  return.  You  may  imagine 
how  painful  these  scenes  are.  I  should  have  no 
objection  to  shutting  up  the  house,  but  on  your 
account.     What  is  to  become  of  you  T 

"  Do  not  think  of  me,  my  lord.  I  have  re- 
sources." 

"  Not  think  of  you !  Are  you  not  my  care, 
my  charge,  my  mother's  dear  bequest?  Believe 
me,  Cicely,  you  are  my  very  chief  consideration. 
This  trial  has  visibly  affected  you.  You  have 
lost  your  bloom.  A  change  is  necessary  for  your 
health  and  spirits.    You  must  follow  me  to  Lon- 
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don.  I  will  provide  a  residence  which,  if  you 
are  satisfied  with  it,  shall  be  permanently  your 
home." 

She  would  have  spoken.  I  went  on.  "  Some 
little  pleasant  retreat,  near  enough  to  town,  to 
combine  the  amusements  of  the  city  with  the 
delights  of  the  country;  where  you  may  Iiave 
your  garden,  your  trees,  your  birds,  your  flowers, 
your  books,  and  insure  for  life  comfort,  quiet, 
and  independence." 

"  No,  no,  my  lord,  not  independence.  I  am 
very  sensible,  very  grateful ;"  and  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  her  innocence  she  thanked  me  with 
glistening  eyes,  ubut  I  cannot  become  an  idle 
incumbent  on  your  bounty.  I  could  not  endure 
such  obligation." 

"  Obligation,  there  would  be  none.  You 
should  repay  me" — my  pulses  quickened  with 
nervous  excitement  as  I  dared  the  words,  for  I 
felt  that  I  was  hastening  a  crisis — "by  your 
society,  by  your  affection,  Cicely." 
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Her  face  grew  very  pale,  her  eyes  wandered. 
She  looked  perplexed,  as  if  she  doubted,  and  yet 
feared  my  meaning. 

"  My  lord,  I  do  not  understand  you !" 

u  I  think  you  will  not.  I  know  not  well  how 
to  be  more  explicit.'" 

I  paused  a  moment ;  then  stooping  towards 
her,  I  whispered  hurriedly,  "  Be  mine,— all  but 
in  name — my  wife  !"  The  blood  rushed  to  her 
face,  and  neck,  and  brow,  suffiising  them  with 
crimson.  She  rose ;  she  looked  upon  me. 
Scarcely  knowing  what  I  said,  I  still  proceeded — 

"  The  kind  of  life  to  which  I  have  alluded,  I 
fancied  most  fitted  to  your'  tastes ;  but  if  you 
covet  luxury,  distinction,  they  shall  be  yours ;  all 
that  my  means  can  give." 

14  No  more,  my  lord,  I  beg." 

She  passed  me  swiftly,  and  left  the  alcove.  I 
feared  that  I  had  failed.  I  could  have  bandied 
word  for  word,  persuasion  for  objection,  but 
here  I  was  defeated  by  the  strangeness  of  her 
manner.    I  had  not  anticipated  such  a  (Unoue- 
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ment  to  my  explanation,  nor  could  I  interpret  it. 
Was  this  calmness  or  amazement  ?  I  had  been 
premature;  but  having  made  the  venture,  I 
thought  the  only  course  was  to  pursue  it.  I  fol- 
lowed her. 

"  Cicely,  you  are  angry.  In  seeking  to  pos- 
sess myself  of  more,  I  have  forfeited  the  small 
portion  of  your  regard  I  had  acquired.  I  have 
pained  you.     Acquit  me  of  intention  to  insult  " 

"  My  lord,"  she  returned  coldly,  "  the  insult 
does  not  affect  me.  The  shame  of  the  proposal 
is  yours,  not  mine.  I  confess  myself  surprised, 
grieved,  disappointed !" 

"  Grieved  !  disappointed  !"  I  reiterated,  mis- 
led by  a  sudden  conception,  u  Then  you  had 
divined  my  attachment,  Cicely  ;  you  anticipated 
proffers  of  a  different  nature  ?" 

"  My  lord  !  I  never  thought  of  you  but  as  my 
lady's  son.  I  am  disappointed,  grieved,  not  for 
my  own  sake,  but  for  yours,  to  find  you  what 
you  are.  What  proffers  could  /  dream  of  ?  /  ? — 
one  promised  to  another." 

11 
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" Promised T  I  gasped,  utowbomr 

ki  To  Basil  Lambert." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  You  do  not,  Cicely,  you 
cannot  love  him.  He  is  not  worthy  of  you, 
— jwtt,  BasiTs  wife.  He  has  entrapped  you,  while 
a  child,  into  some  promise  that  you  fancy  bind- 
ing.   This  is  all  folly;  think,  think  better  of  it." 

Cicely  smiled. 

"  You  seem  to  take  for  granted  my  inclina- 
tions are  nowise  concerned." 

"  You  cannot  love  him, — you  know  not  what 
love  is.  Oh,  Cicely,  if  you  would  listen  to  me, 
I  could  teach  you." 

"  My  lord,  my  lord,  you  know  not  what  love  is. 
— I  could  say  much,  but  it  would  be  in  vain. 
The  evil  work  of  years  is  not  to  be  reformed  by 
a  few  feeble  words,  however  earnest  may  be  the 
purpose  which  dictates  them.  Therefore  the 
briefest  answer  is  the  best, — I  will  not  listen  to 
you." 

u  You  are  severe.  The  world  thinks  differ- 
ently of  these  things.    Nay,  do  not  be  alarmed, 
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I  will  not  renew  a  subject  which  is  unacceptable ; 
chiefly,  I  must  still  hope,  because  it  has  been 
premature.  If  you  had  known  me  longer,  Cicely, 
and  if  you  were  assured  how  fondly,  deeply — *" 

44  My  lord,  I  cannot  hear  you.  Remember, 
that  in  all  obligations,  I  am  a  wife.11 

"  You  do  not  love  him.  Oh  tell  me,  Cicely, 
if  I  have  not  your  heart :  it  is  not  his  V 

"  The  fact  of  my  engagement  surely  implies 
as  much.  I  will  not  question  your  lordship's 
right  to  the  avowal ;  but,  trusting  it  may  termi- 
nate this  conversation,  I  give  it.  If  I  know  any 
thing  of  my  affections,  as  truly  as  my  pledge, 
they  are  Basil  Lambert's  !" 

My  pride  was  wounded.  My  feelings,  which 
had  flowed  impetuously,  ebbed.  I  was  silent  for 
a  little  while,  and  when  I  spoke  again,  it  was  in 
a  calmer  manner  and  with  a  lighter  tone.  "  Well, 
you  are  to  be  nothing  to  me.  It  must  be  so. 
There  is  one  dream  broken.  These  are  disap- 
pointments which  in  life  one  must  meet,  and 
bear.     Time   does   wonders ;    perhaps  it   may 
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teach  me  to  be  philosophical  and  resigned ;  but," 
I  added,  for  the  tide  turned,  and  sentiment  rose 
once  more,  "  it  can  never  make  me  forget  you, 
never  render  me  less  interested  in  your  welfare, 
Cicely;"  and  I  took  her  hand, — "  remember  me, 
if  at  any  period  you  should  need  a  friend " 

These  are  the  common  phrases  with  which 
men  retreat  after  a  discomfiture ;  but  on  this 
occasion  I  was  sincere.  The  process  of  the 
heart's  ossification  is  gradual.  As  there  is  no 
woman,  however  depraved,  who  has  not  once 
been  innocent;  so  there  is  no  man,  however 
Hast,  that  has  not  been  inartificial.  We  begin 
by  imagining  feeling,  then  we  experience  it, 
then  we  counterfeit  it,  and  sometimes  go  on  till 
we  imagine  what  we  counterfeit. 

But  Cicely,  as  I  perceived  by  the  manner  of 
her  acknowledgments,  estimated  my  professions 
very  lightly.  I  imagined  her  unjust,  and  I  felt 
bitterness ;  for,  like  all  persons  with  whom 
good  sentiments  are  rare,  I  was  particularly 
sensitive  about  having  them  doubted.     Our  con- 
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versation  dropped.  "  Madam,"  said  I,  "  I  will 
no  longer  trespass  upon  you  ;"  and  bowing,  with 
a  great  deal  of  ceremony,  I  withdrew,  agitated 
by  a  variety  of  sensations, — mortification  at  my 
defeat, — regret  at  having  risked  it, — increased 
love  for  Cicely, — conviction  of  her  indifference  to 
me, — and  a  jealous  detestation  of  my  rival.  I 
turned  into  a  by-path  in  the  shrubberies,  which 
I  continued  to  pace  for  some  hours.  I  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  tramp  of  feet.  Raising  my 
eyes  from  the  ground  on  which  they  had  been 
fixed  in  the  unconsciousness  of  reverie,  I  saw 
a  servant  followed  by  a  countryman  taking  the 
back  way  to  the  house.  u  Who  is  that,  Thomas  T 

"  Please  your  lordship,  Giles  Hodson  is  come 
for  mistress  Cicely's  chattels." 

Was  Cicely  about  to  leave?  I  hurried  in. 
She  was  gone.  Farmer  Forster  had  brought 
his  dame's  horse  and  pillion  for  her.  On  my 
dressing-table  was  a  note.    It  had  these  words  : — 

"  Your  lordship  will  not  be  surprised  that 
what  has  occurred  hastens  my  intended  depar- 
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tore  from  Mount  Manor,  or  that  I  use  this  as 
the  least  embarrassing  mode  of  saying,  Farewell. 
"  Your  lordship's 

"  most  obedient  well-wisher, 

"  Cicely." 
I  read  these  few  lines  again  and  again,  arriv- 
ing always  at  the  same  conclusion,  that  she  was 
lost  to  me,  and  that  I  was  miserable.     I  was,  in 
fret,  as  miserable  as  a  man  of  my  temperament, 
winch  knew  no  very  powerful  extremes,  could  be. 
That  evening  I  was  shut  into  the  house  by  a 
violent  storm,  and  while  the  dark  clouds  gathered 
and  burst  into  heavy  rain,  and  the  thunder 
rolled,  and  the  lightning  flashed,  I  walked  the 
gloomy  library  in  a  state  of  mind  as  troubled  as 
the  elements.    The  tempest  ceased  at  length. 
It  was  almost  night.    I  went  out.    A  glass-door 
led,  from  a  drawing-room  next  the  library,  by  a 
double  flight  of  stone-steps  with  an  iron  balus- 
trade, ornamented  with  grotesquely  cast  heads, 
into  the  grounds.     The  sky  was  wild  and  lurid. 
The  atmosphere  was  clearing,  but  still  damp ; 
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the  gravel  fresh  and  red,  the  turf  and  foliage 
more  verdant ;  the  birds  twittered,  as  they  do 
always  before  and  after  rain.  The  wind  had  de- 
spoiled the  full-blown  roses,  and  the  ground  was 
strewed  with  their  leaves,  the  sweet,  fragile  jes- 
samine drooped,  the  poor,  little,  modest  heliotrope 
was  beaten  down,  while  the  gaudy,  many-coloured 
tulip,  looked  only  gayer,  and  the  star-like  flowers 
of  the  cuba  japonica,  trained  upon  the  walls,  were 
as  bright  as  new  gold.  The  long-striped  Indian 
grass  was  moist  and  tangled  ;  a  tiny  pearl  hung 
from  each  fringed  bell  of  the  elegant  fucia ;  large 
drops,  like  passion-tears,  lay  on  the  crimson 
cheek  of  the  peony ;  the  tall  water-lily  reared 
the  ivory  cup,  in  which  it  had  caught  Heaven's 
ambrosia ;  the  full,  soft,  snowy  Guelder-roses, 
and  the  delicate  almond-trees  were  dripping  ;  the 
acacias,  the  cystis,  the  arbutus,  the  arbor-vita?, 
the  Spanish  brooms,  looked  green  and  glossy ; 
the  cypresses  upon  the  terrace,  the  New  England 
pines,  the  spruce,  and  scotch,  and  silver  firs  in 
the  plantations,  and  the  gigantic  out-spreading, 
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solitary  Lebanon  cedar  upon  the  lawn,  darker  and 
more  solemn.  The  light,  young  trees  had  shaken 
off  the  rain  as  speedily  as  youth  does  its  griefs, 
while  those  of  greater  age  and  growth,  as  the 
mulberry,  the  oak,  and  the  chesnut,  were  still 
weighed  down  by  the  liquid  undischarged  from 
their  broad  leaves.  I  wandered  on  till  I  came 
to  a  great  avenue,  so  closely  planted  with  limes 
that  it  was  shady  even  at  noonday  in  mid-sum- 
mer, and  now  sombre  indeed.  At  the  bottom 
was  the  alcove,  in  which,  a  few  hours  before,  I 
had  conversed  with  Cicely.  I  entered  it,  and 
throwing  myself  upon  the  chair  in  which  she 
had  been  seated,  rested  my  head  upon  my  hand, 
and  my  arm  upon  the  window-frame,  and  sat 
watching  the  bats  flittering  in  the  dusk,  and  the 
feint  light  playing  across  the  broadway  at  the 
distant  opening  of  the  aMie.  My  spirits  had 
abandoned  me ;  I  felt  hopelessly  wretched.  At 
first,  I  dwelt  on  no  particular  cause  of  sorrow, 
but  gave  myself  up  to  a  vague,  heavy  oppression. 
I  remembered  the  resolves  of  happiness  I  had 
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formed,  and  the  recollection  seemed  to  mock 
me.  The  world,  which  I  had  then  thought 
could  attaint  me  with  no  grief,  I  now  believed 
could  offer  me  no  joy.  For,  as  every  object 
has  two  sides,  so  every  subject  has  two  views, 
and  the  human  mind  calls  each  by  turns  the 
right. — Then,  as  if  to  account  to  myself  for  my 
depression,  I  took  a  survey  of  my  situation ;  de- 
preciating the  good,  exaggerating  the  evil  of  my 
lot,  and  pausing  with  something  like  compla- 
cency, whenever  I  found  food  for  "  bitter  fancies.^ 
My  lonely  childhood,  my  companionless  youth, 
my  isolated  manhood,  passed  in  review  before 
me ;  my  orphan  state,  my  early  bereavement 
of  a  father.  I  pondered  upon  my  late  loss,  I 
mourned  anew  my  dead  mother.  And  then,  in 
my  musings,  I  pictured  to  myself  how  the  tenant- 
less  chambers  of  my  habitation,  and  its  deserted 
domain,  had  been  peopled  by  my  ancestors,  and 
all  that  was  now  dreary  and  mournful  had  been 
gladdened  by  social  life.  And  how  that  once 
numerous  family,  with  its  far-spreading  branches, 
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had  nigh  become  extinct;  and  despondency 
prophesied  that  I,  too,  should  live  without  ties, 
and  die  solitary  and  childless.  "  These  gifts  of 
fortune,"  I  said,  "  are  my  bane.  They  are  the 
barrier  between  me  and* happiness;  for  happi- 
ness is  Cicely  !  Not  a  drudging  peasant  on  my 
estate  but  is  more  to  be  envied  than  me;  for 
each  has  freedom  of  choice.  They  all. know 
what  I  may  never  hope  for, — love  in  a.  home !" 

I  was  wrought  into  an  excess- of  emotion  by 
my  self-commiseration.  I  leaned  back  in  my 
chair,  for  some  moments,  overcome.  A  large 
tear,  unperceived,  rolled  down  my  cheek.  I 
started  asit  fell  upon  my  hand.  u  Fool !  fool !"  I 
exclaimed,  "  why  am  I  dreaming  here  ?  Pshaw ! 
can  it  be !  and  all  this  for  an  obscure  country 
maiden.  Well,  I  have  loved  her,  I  have  grieved 
for  her :  it  has  been,  and  it  has  passed,  I  am  not 
the  less  what  I  was  ;  with  the  world  before  me, 
and  a  thousand  other  beauties.  I  will  conquer 
these  feelings ;  she  shall  go  from  my  memory, 
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as  she  has  gone  from  my  sight ;  from  this  hour 
I  banish,  I  forget  her." 

And  I  did,  but  not  wholly ;  the  recollection 
of  my  disappointment  long  survived  the  disap- 
pointment itself;  and  would  often  come,  un- 
bidden, casting  a  gloom  over  my  gayest  moments. 
Sometimes,  too,  when  my  fancy  was  engaged  by 
other  objects,  her  image  would  arise,  and  throw 
them  into  shadow ;  and  from  each  new  love  1 
returned  in  regretful  remembrance  to  her,  re- 
peating, "  I  shall  never  feel  again  what  I  did  for 
Cicely." 
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CHAPTER  V. 


again— Fetea,  bak  pares,  bal  de  eostome— Ambigu*— 
Proicibea — Blonde  and  brunette  Mormk  and  manners— 
Let  cheratien  d'entreprise— The  disgmsn  Dorsthee— 
The  coorent  garden — Duel  a  la  barriere — The  pavilion — 
A  marriage  de  eonTenaace— The  diamppointed  bridegroom 
—Taking  the  reft— The  mm'*  bequest 

In  a  few  days  I  found  myself  in  London  trans- 
acting business  with  my  ci-devant  guardian,  the 

Marquis  of  L ,  who  pressed  me  to  accompany 

him  to  lus  country-seat,  where  he  promised  me 
an  introduction  to  his  daughter.  But,  in  my 
present  state  of  mind,  I  had  a  feverish  and  rest- 
less longing  for  change ;  and  the  idea  of  remain- 
ing in  town  was  irksome :  declining  his  lordship  s 
proposal,  therefore,  with  the  excuse  that  I  had 
made  arrangements  for  travelling,  I  took  route 
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as  soon  as  possible  to  the  Continent,  intending 
to  divert  myself  by  a  leisurely  observation  of  the 
countries  and  cities  I  had  before  only  surveyed  ; 
but  meeting  a  number  of  old  associates  in  Paris, 
I  was  induced,  by  the  amusements  into  which 
they  drew  me,  to  protract  the  stay  I  had  at  first 
designed  should  be  brief,  and  finally  to  abandon 
my  project  of  proceeding  farther.  My  vanity 
was  amply  indemnified  for  the  mortification  it 
had  lately  experienced,  by  the  sensation  my 
return  created  in  the  best  circles.  My  appear- 
ance seemed  to  re-animate  the  declining  season. 
Fetes,  diners,  soirees,  lals  parts,  bah  de  costume, 
soupers  en  petit  comite,  and  ambigus,  succeeded 
rapidly,  vying  with  each  other  in  splendour,  in- 
genuity, and  agremen.  Of  all  I  was  the  object. 
For  a  pleasant,  good-looking  Englishman  was  then 
a  rara  avis  abroad.  Notwithstanding  every  exer- 
tion, I  found  it  impossible  to  answer  the  demands 
upon  my  time,  a  circumstance  which  did  not 
depreciate  my  estimation.  But  often,  amongst 
these  dissipations,  in  the  brilliant  salon  or  at  the 
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festive  table,  a  heavy  gloom  would  fall  suddenly 
on  me.  The  scene  present  disappeared  from 
my  consciousness,  exchanged  for  some  dark  one 
of  the  past,  and,  amid  the  excitements  of  music, 
and  dance,  and  song,  and  wit,  and  beauty,  and 
wine,  and  light,  and  splendour,  while  I  jested,  and 
smiled,  and  flattered,  and  seemed  to  listen,  my 
heart  was  heayily  oppnased,  my  mind  was  wan- 
dering  to  far  other  thoughts.  The  momentary 
glow  was  chilled,  the  momentary  gleam  over- 
shadowed by  images  of  sorrow  and  death,  by 
recollections  of  Cicely  and  of  my  mother,  of  the 
e$trang*d  and  the  departed. 

Philip  Dornton  came  to  Paris.  In  a  letter, 
charging  him  with  a  commission,  I  had  hap- 
pened to  say,  "  You  should  see  this  capital ;" 
he  availed  himself  of  the  very  slight  hint  with 
alacrity.  I  introduced  him  to  my  cousin,  Lord 
Bosworth.  Bosworth  patronised  Philip,  and 
pransd  him  about  everywhere.  Philip  was 
charmed,  and  conceived  a  real  friendship  for 
him.     1  was  surprised,  for  Bosworth  was  ex- 
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elusive,  but  I  judged  that  he  intended  in  some 
way  to  render  him  serviceable. 

Bosworth  and  I,  shortly  before,  had  passed 
an  evening  at  a  house  in  the  Champ  de  Mars. 
There  was  a  the  given,  and  after  it  a  proverbe 
played  in  a  little  theatre  in  the  garden.  A 
green  platform,  considerably  elevated,  consti- 
tuted the  stage ;  a  phalanx  of  trees,  admirably 
clipped,  made  the  wings  and  the  back  ;  an  arch 
of  treiUage  the  proscenium.  The  stage  was 
separated  from  the  orchestra,  and  the  orchestra 
from  the  parterre  by  low  box  hedges.  The 
seats,  well  cushioned,  rose  above  each  other. 
A  lattice  screen  encircled  the  whole,  which  was 
illuminated  by  coloured  lamps.  "Bonne  re- 
nomraee  vaut  mieux  que  ceinture  doree l"  was 

1  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  lower  classes  of  females  in 
France  had  a  rage  for  gilt  belts.  The  Pope  condemned  them 
as  a  vanity,  but  woman  is,  as  she  has  been  defined,  "  an 
animal  delighting  in  finery  ;"  and,  in  defiance  of  his  Holiness, 
they  persisted  in  retaining  the  favourite  ornament,  though  the 
wearers  were  subjected  to  a  penalty.  There  was  a  similar 
sort  of  contention  about  the  time  of  the  first  crusade,  in  con- 
sequence  of  a  prohibition  issued  against  the  shoes  worn  with 
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the  proverb  selected.  After  a  light  prelude 
from  the  band,  the  curtains  were  drawn  back 
on  each  side,  and  the  scene,  a  picturesque  fair, 
discovered.  Groups,  in  provincial  costume, 
danced  in  the  back  ground.  In  the  front,  a 
young  seigneur  was  seen  in  the  act  of  offering 
a  pair  of  gilt  belts  to  two  peasant  girls. 

Lisette,  the  coquette  of  the  village,  was 
charmingly  played  by  a  piquant*  brunette,  Ma- 
dame la  Marquise,  whose  figure  was  greatly 
favoured  by  the  black  /k4 -aw-cofpt,  the  lawn 
gorgerette^  and  short  scarlet  jupo*,  she  wore. 
An  interesting  blonde  looked  la  $age  fiUe  ad* 
miraUy.  The  action  of  the  piece  was  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Lisette,  enchanted,  accepts  the  present  ten- 
dered her,  draws  it  round  her  waist  in  an 
ecstasy  of  admiration,  and  figures  about  display- 

gflt  pointi,  or  beaks,  that  turned  up  as  high  m  the  knees,  and 
were  attached  by  ehains  to  the  waist ;  probably  a  ridiculous 
exaggeration  of  some  oriental  fashion :  and  the  Pope  met 
with  a  lciiistsnrr  which,  perhaps,  in  that  age,  nothing  else 
eonld  have  excited. 
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ing  it.  Jeannette  declines  the  other.  Lisette 
endeavours  to  persuade  her,  rallies  her,  laughs 
at  her,  in  vain.  The  dance  ended,  the  girls 
come  down,  and  crowd  round  Lisette  to  look 
at  the  wonder,  which  is  passed  from  one  to 
another.  A  country  youth  advances  to  claim 
Lisette  for  his  partner  just  as  the  seigneur  is 
taking  her  hand.  She  rebuffs  Colin  with  dis- 
dain, and  goes  off  proudly  with  the  noble. 
After  some  very  good  by-play  between  the  dis- 
comfited Colin  and  the  neglected  Jeannette,  who 
endeavours,  and  succeeds  in  calming  his  passion, 
they  pair  off.  There  is  a  general  dance,  and 
at  its  conclusion,  after  all  have  promenaded,  the 
count  and  Lisette  occupy  the  centre,  and  the 
curtains  close  upon  a  tableau,  in  which  he  is 
seen  gallantly  adding  a  salute  to  his  obeissance  ; 
and  the  rest,  some  pointing,  some  whispering, 
are  looking  on  with  curiosity  and  surprise. 

The  next  scene  disclosed  is  a  village.  The 
count  is  present  with  his  bride.  A  procession 
of  villagers  meet,  and  welcome  her.     On  this 
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occasion,  as  is  customary,  the  seigneur  is  about 
to  bestow  a  marriage  portion,  and  to  select  a 
husband  for  one,  the  most  meritorious,  of  the 
young  females.  The  girls  seem  to  consider 
Lisette  has  the  best  chance :  they  lead  her 
forward.  The  seigneur  singles  out  Jeannette, 
who  is  standing  aloof,  and  places  her  hand  in 
Colin's.  Colin  is  overjoyed;  the  others  felici- 
tate them ;  Lisette  bursts  into  tears ;  and  the 
curtain  falls.  Every  body  was  pleased  with 
the  sketch.  The  marquise  had  fascinated  Bos- 
worth  ;  and  1  was  somewhat  attracted  by  her 
vis-a-vis.  Intrigue  was  as  great  a  passion  with 
the  French  ladies  of  that  time  as  gaming  with 
our  English  women.  But  no  one  confessed  or 
recognised  its  existence.  Platonism  was  a 
favourite  system.  By  a  conventional  under- 
standing, originating  in  general  convenience,  all 
liaisons  were  supposed  friendships.  But  though 
morals  were  never  more  lax,  manners  were 
never  more  refined  ;  and  it  is  always  thus. 
In  the  infancy  of  man,  and  in  the  infancy  of 
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nations,  the  bienseances  are  disregarded,  through 
unconsciousness  of  evil.  In  more  advanced 
stages,  propriety  of  demeanour  is  substituted 
for  purity  of  conduct.  In  proportion,  as  the 
deformities  of  vice  grow  prominent,  pains  are 
taken  to  conceal  them.  Decency  is  pourtrayed 
as  wrapped  in  draperies ;  but  innocence  as  a 
naked  babe. 

Women  of  fashion  might  then  have  as  many 
lovers  as  years,  while  they  remained  on  good 
terms  with  their  husbands,  and  were  counte- 
nanced by  their  relatives  ;  but  a  free  sentiment, 
or  an  odd  jest,  came  under  the  denomination 
of  a  mauvais  ton,  which  invariably  incurred  the 
secession  of  society. 

Bosworth  was  a  little,  slender  man,  of  an 
agreeable  plainness,  a  character  very  difficult  to 
be  deciphered,  and  a  peculiar  humour,  relished 
by  every  body  but  his  enemies.  He  was  rather 
scarce  than  repcmdu ;  but  whenever  he  did  give 
himself  up  to  society,  he  was  always  lively, 
gallant,  and  entertaining. 
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Bosworth  had  been  the  cavaKars  ssnmUe  of 
Mile.  Heinel,  a  German  opera  dancer,  who  had 
lately  made  so  much  progress  in  public  favour, 
that  it  was  considered  probable  she  would,  ere 
long,  displace  the  Arnoux.  The  competition 
between  them  was  the  amusement  of  Paris. 
But  Mile.  Heinel  envied  MQe.  Guimanfs  splen- 
dour as  much  as  MDe.  Arnoux's  fame.  It 
was  her  ambition  to  eclipse  both  her  rivals. 
Believing  all  Englishmen  to  be  rich,  and,  in- 
deed, none  except  persons  of  some  consider* 
alaon  then  travelled,  sip  had  laid  siege  to  Bos- 
worth; but  neither  his  income,  nor  his  libe- 
rality, was  superabundant,  and  he  found  her 
<k*n»iylfl  troublesome,  especially  after  the  growth 
of  his  sentiment  for  the  marquise,  who,  delighted 
to  make  a  deserter  from  the  enemy's  camp, 
conditioned  for  the  sacrifice  of  Mile.  Heinel. 
Bosworth  consented,  but  she  could  not  be  dis- 
missed sans  faf on.  For,  like  the  rest  of  the 
theatricals,  she  not  only  had  her  partisans 
among  the  populace  and  the  public,  but  warm 
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supporters  in  some  of  the  young  nobility,  who, 
at  the  head  of  a  legion  of  small  literati,  jour- 
nalists,  pamphleteers,  epigram-makers,  and  bal- 
lad-rhymers, ranged  themselves  under  the  ban- 
ners of  different  fair  artistes,  in  readiness  to 
revenge  any  supposed  insult  or  injur}',  and  to 
fight  their  battles  either  with  pen  or  sword  as 
ardently  as  the  preux  chevaliers  of  old. 

Bosworth  had  recourse  to  stratagem.  He 
conceived  the  project  of  transferring  Mile. 
Heinel  to  Philip  Dornton,  and  accomplished  it 
in  this  way. 

Bosworth  told  Philip  that  a  lady  had  con- 
fessed herself  enamoured  of  him.  Philip  was 
delighted.  Bosworth  introduced  him  to  Mile. 
Heinel.  Philip  made  every  effort  to  show  his 
appreciation  of  her  preference,  and  Mile.  Heinel, 
from  the  vivacity  of  his  attentions,  concluded 
she  had  made  a  conquest  at  first  sight.  Philip's 
visit  ended.  Bosworth  expatiated  upon  his 
friend's  immense  wealth  and  profuse  generosity. 
La  belle,  affecting  indifference,  took  note  of  all 
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he  chose  to  tell  her.  Bosworth  was  with  her 
next  day.  She  could  not  Jail  to  remark  that 
he  seemed  pre-oocapied  and  amused.  He  said 
yes  and  no  in  the  wrong  places,  and  smiled 
when  she  complained  of  a  headache. 

u  How  odd,  vous  autres  Anglais  are,"  said  she 
in  her  strange  jargon,  with  her  indescribable 
accent.  "  You  are  such  people  for  btistakes. — 
How  you  laugh  when  I  scold.  Vraiment,  Herr 
Botchword,  milord,  ce  n'est  pas  bien." 

"  Ah  !"  she  screamed,  "  my  poor  beam  ammr* 
pied  d  terre,  and  you  not  pick  it  up ;  and  you 
know  I  am  in  rest,  and  must  not  more  for 
the  ruin  of  my  premier  pae.  Milord !  milord ! 
you  hear!  I  may  talk  till  I  am  deaf.  What 
hare  you  got  ?  You  laugh.  Why  laugh !  You 
kmgh&mef" 

Bosworth  exculpated  himself. 

"  Something  singular  had  occurred  that  he 
could  not  put  out  of  his  bead." 

44Andwhatr 

"  Oh  never  mind,*  pretty." 
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"  Ah,  bah !  par  exemple,  I  know  very  weU  you 
laugh  at  me  wid  ray  hair  bagged  in  dis  crape."1 

"  Not  at  all,  I  assure  you." 

"  Then  tell  me  what  it  is  ?" 

"  I  cannot,  really."1 

"  But  I  will  know.  I  insiste.  Unless  you 
confess  you  laugh  ad  me,  and  then  I  protest 
I  will  never  never  see  you  again — to-day." 

11  No,  no ;  let  us  talk  of  something  else.1 

"  Bud  you  must.     Come  now,  mon  cher.1 

"  After  all  it  is  nothing  particular ;  only  Mr. 
Dornton." 

"  Mr.  Dornton,  eh  bien  V 

"  Do  you  remember  him  ?" 

"  Oh  yes !  that  is,  no !  only  juste  that  he 
dined  here.     Continuez." 

"  He  begged  me  to  assure  you  of  his  de- 
votion." 

"  Ah,  very  well ;  go  on." 

"  That  is  all.     Are  you  satisfied  ?" 

"  And  wad  is  there  to  laugh  adt  f1 

"  Only  his  choosing  me  for  his  proxy." 
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"  Ainsi,  3  n'en  nit  rien.  And  why  not  come 
himself  r 

"Oh,  he  is  the  shyest  man  in  the  world." 

"  Fi,  done !    Encore,  nVt-B  rien  dit  de  plusT 

"  Si  beaucoup." 

"EhquoiT 

"  He  makes  yon  a  tender  of  new  furniture, 
a  set  of  jewels  of  your  own  choosing,  a  carriage 
and  four  English  horses." 

"  A  la  bonne  heme !  yo3A  un  amant  un  pen 
oomme  3  faut !     Saute  Guimaid,  je  tous  de- 


u 
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"  What  are  you  thinking  of  T 
u  Of  thanking  this  gentleman." 
Of  course ;  and  declining  his  offers." 
D  n  y  aurait  pas  le  sens  commun." 
"  My  angel  T 

4(Et  pourquoi  ne  dusse-je  pas  Sure  chemin 
comme  les  autres  T* 

But,  my  love,  you  are  ?ery  well  off  already." 
Une  v3aine  maison  a  louer,  an  old  caleche 
avec  deux  chevaux  de  Flandree." 


u 
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"  But  hear  me.     /  will  give  you  a  new  car- 
riage, new  furniture,  and  new  horses." 

"  Mon  cher  Botchword,  you  know  I  love  you 
bedder  dan  all  de  world.     But  when —  ?" 

"  Will  you  swear  to  me  eternal  fidelity  ?" 

"  Ah  si,  de  bien  bon  coeur ;  but  when  the 
furniture  ?" — 

"  As  soon  as  the  rents  rise  in  England." 

"  And  that  is  to  be—  ?" 

"  Very  soon.     Perhaps  in  ten  or  a  dozen 
years." 

"  Bah  !  mauvais  plaisant.  Your  horses  will 
come  for  my  funeral." 

"  But  hear  me,  darling.  I  am  sorry  I  have 
told  you  all  this  nonsense." 

"  Nonsense !  ma  foi !  Carriage  and  furniture, 
dey  are  not  at  all  nonsenses." 

"  Don't  tantalize  yourself  with  thinking  of 
these  fine  things.  I  will  undertake  to  make 
your  acknowledgments  very  properly  to  Mr. 
Dornton." 

u  I  can  make  dem  bedder  myself." 
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"  What  do  you  mean  T 

u  I  must  have  de  tings.'" 

"  How !  have  yon  not  vowed  T 

"There  is  no  question  of  that." 

"  Yon  know  that  I  lore  yon  too  weD  to  share 
jour  favours  with  another." 

u  Dat  is  all  very  well,  milord ;  bat  what  sig- 
nify?   I  must  have  de  tings  r 

"  Mademoiselle,  allow  me  to  ask  if  yon  are 
serious  r 

"  Mais  oui,  oertainement." 

Bosworth  strode  np  and  down  the  room, 
grimacing  like  an  Oteflo. 

"Celeste." 

"Je  vous  defends  d'y  plus  penser,  mi- 
tordr 

"  You  most  give  np  me  or  Mr.  Dornton." 

"  I  will  give  up  Mr.  Dornton ;"  bnt  she  added 
in  her  petite  vouc,  "  Mon  cher  Botchword,  I  must 
have  de  tings." 

"  Ce  n'est  fiut,  je  vous  renonoe  k  jamais." 

"  I  am  sorry,  bnt  if  you  will,  what  can  be 
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said?  I  am  profondement  affligee,  but  I  must 
have  de  tings." 

Bosworth  pursued  the  mystification,  as  this  sort 
of  practical  joke,  then  very  common,  and  much 
admired,  was  termed,  by  recommending  Philip 
to  call  on  Mile.  Heinel,  who,  of  course,  received 
him  very  graciously.  She  made  a  gracious  allu- 
sion to  his  obliging  proffers.  Philip  was  at  a 
loss  to  guess  her  meaning,  which  he  attributed 
to  his  own  imperfect  comprehension  of  her  lan- 
guage ;  he  stammered  and  blushed  so  much, 
that,  in  compassion  to  his  embarrasment,  she 
desisted  from  farther  demonstration  of  her  gra- 
titude, contenting  herself  with  a  marked  kind- 
ness of  manner,  excessively  flattering  to  Philip. 
Mutually  imagining  themselves  indebted  to  each 
other,  they  were  equally  impressive.  Philip's 
vanity  was  elevated,  and  he  assented  undoubt- 
ingly  to  the  wish  she  expressed,  that  he  would 
assist  in  the  choice  of  a  carriage,  horses,  and 
furniture.  He  spent  a  few  mornings  very  plea- 
santly in  displaying  his  taste  in  the  selection  of 
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whatever  was  most  elegant,  without  any  regard 
to  cost;  not  a  little  proud  of  his  attendance 
upon  a  person  of  her  celebrity,  and  piquing  him- 
self a  good  deal  on  the  powers  of  captivation 
which  had  excited  so  disinterested  an  attach- 
ment* 

But  when  the  bills  far  the  articles  were  sent 
in,  there  waa  a  cruel  reverse.  Philip,  through 
fabe  shame  and  indecision,  conceded  to  the  un- 
justifiable demands  upon  him,  ascribing,  in  his 
ignorance  of  the  facta,  all  the  odium  of  the  trans- 
action to  Mile.  Heinel.  He  hastened  to  return 
to  England,  disgusted  with  Frenchwomen  and 
love  i  la  mode  de  Paris. 

The  marquise,  the  comtease,  Bosworth,  and 
I  were  domesticated  together  in  a  country- 
house  party.  At  the  beginning  of  our  flirtation 
I  thought  the  comtease  a  pleasant,  agreeable  wo- 
man, rather  handsome ;  and  her  quietness  waa  a 
relief  to  the  exaggerated  tone  of  the  other  ladies, 
who  were  always  laughing  or  fainting,  in  ecstasy 
or  in  despair.     In  a  short  time  I  remarked  that 
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though  she  listened  very  complacently  and  an- 
swered a  propos,  "  Est-il  possible  f  en  effet !  cest 
Men  celaT  our  tete-a-tetes  were  rather  heavy. 
In  a  day  or  two  more  I  discovered  that  except 
when  she  was  eating  she  had  always  the  vapours. 
That  her  nose  was  too  long ;  that  I  did  not 
like  yeux  marcassins ;  that  a  French  blonde  is 
very  whity-brown  by  day-light ;  that  the  anima- 
tion of  Bosworth's  sparkling  little  marquise  was 
quite  exhilarating,  and  finally  that  I  saw  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  change  partners. 
I  thought,  moreover,  that  the  marquise  seemed 
to  share  my  opinion.  She  was  piqued  at  the 
preference  I  had  given  her  friend ;  and  pique, 
like  pity,  is  a  sufficiently  good  beginning.  We 
were  playing  at  petits  jeux^  and  one  of  them  was 
bouts  rimes.  I  passed  her  a  little  verse,  in  which  I 
described  myself  as  a  repentant  infidel,  converted 
from  false  worship  to  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
divinity.  She  did  not  miss  the  application :  we 
became  excellent  friends.  Bosworth  was  an- 
noyed at  my  carrying  off  the  marquise;    he 
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▼owed  a  retaliation,  which  some  years  after  he 
executed  very  seriously.  Indue  time  I  grew  tired 
of  the  marquise,  as  I  had  of  her  predecessors : 
she  was  obliged  to  go  to  one  of  her  estates ;  I 
promised  to  follow  her,  and  stayed  in  Paris 
expressly  to  put  an  end  to  our  acquaintance. 

It  was  then  that  I,  with  a  set  of  intimates, 
instituted  among  ourselves  an  order,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  seek,  under  a  variety  of  dis- 
guises, uncommon  adventures,  for  the  amuse* 
ment  of  narrating  them  at  suppers,  given  by  the 
members  alternately,  on  stated  nights,  at  their 
hotels.  We  took  the  style  of  Chevaliers  <PEn- 
tnprise,  and  at  these  meetings  wore  an  uniform 
and  a  badge.  It  was  conditioned  that  all  rela- 
tions made  should  be  strictly  true,  and  the  con- 
fidences held  sacred  by  the  members,  on  penalty 
of  expulsion.  Our  band  comprised  the  hand- 
some and  elegant  Chevalier  D'Arc,  illegitimate 
son  of  the  Comte  de  Toulouse ;  the  Prince  de 
Soubise,  accomplished  and  captivating  in  his  ex- 
terior, but  ridiculously  eccentric  in  the  extent 
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of  his  addiction  to  theatricals.  (He  dissipated 
his  fortune  in  patronising  them,  and  spent 
almost  all  his  time  either  in  his  boxes  at 
the  representations,  or  behind  the  scenes;  in 
meddling  with  their  disputes,  in  making  their 
engagements,  in  busying  himself  about  bene- 
fits, or  in  assisting  at  the  production  of  new 
pieces.  He  knew  every  performer  of  note  in 
Europe ;  he  was  a  talking  biography  of  the 
professors,  a  living  bulletin  of  their  healths, 
a  walking  gazette  of  their  affairs ;  their  charge 
d'affaires,  or,  more  properly,  their  prime  minis- 
ter. Though  his  powerful  connexions,  his  great 
wealth,  and  the  marked  favour  of  his  sovereign 
offered  him  an  influential  position  at  court,  he 
abandoned  the  business  of  the  state  to  other 
hands,  regarding  with  contemptuous  indifference 
any  other  politics  than  those  of  the  green-room. 
A  change  in  the  cabinet  was  to  him  infinitely 
less  important  than  one  in  a  company.  He 
cared  not  what  became  of  the  country,  so  long 
as  the  chorus  was  perfect  and  the  corps  de  ballet 
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complete;  and  at  the  very  crisis  of  the  revo- 
lution was  so  greatly  occupied  with  settling  a 
fracas  between  the  opera-people,  that  he  re- 
mained to  the  last  totally  unaware  of  its  ap- 
proach;) the  Adonis-like  boy,  the  Due  de 
Lanzun,  already  equally  celebrated  by  his  ga- 
loot and  gallant  exploits; — the  agreeable  (his 
Moryue,  and  his  pretensions  to  the  British  crown 
excepted)  Marquis  Fitz-James ;  the  Gomte 
de  Lauragais ;  le  Sieur  de  Jancour,  and  one  or 
two  others ;  all  young,  brilliant,  distinguished, 
vrau  grand*  teignewrt,  but  no    less   mauvais 


The  entertainment  derived  from  this  associa- 
tion was  inconceivable.  Every  night's  narration 
presented  a  new  romance  or  comedy  of  real  life. 
We  voted  our  convivial  evenings  the  most 
amusing  of  any  we  passed;  but  the  mischiefs 
that  ensued  were  incalculable*  How  many 
victims,  how  many  broken  hearts,  and  em- 
bittered existences  were  the  cost  of  this  pastime, 
of  this  novel  excitement,  may  be  guessed ;   it 
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will  be  sufficient  to  narrate  what  arrived  from 
my  own  share. 

Assuming  the  profession  and  costume  of  a 
teacher  of  languages,  I  offered  my  services  to 
the  superior  of  a  convent,  who  had  several  young 
ladies  with  her,  for  their  education,  and  was 
engaged  to  give  lessons  in  English  to  one  of 

them,  Dorothee  de  L .     I  found  my  pupil 

very  interesting  in  person.  She  was  tall,  slender, 
and  finely  shaped.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
gracefulness  of  her  long,  arching  throat,  the 
sweeping  curves  of  her  low-falling  shoulders,  or 
the  symmetry  of  her  rounded  waist.  Her  hair 
was  black  and  silken;  her  complexion  a  clear 
olive ;  her  face  somewhat  infantine ;  the  features 
petites,  except  the  Madonna  brow ;  and  her  large 
eyes  of  the  darkest,  deepest  blue,  pervaded  by 
an  expression  of  the  most  winning  sweetness. 
An  elderly  sister  sat  in  the  room  with  us.  She 
was  too  much  engrossed  by  her  embroidery  to 
be  vigilant.  Dorothee  had  a  quick  comprehen- 
sion, a  strong  memory,  and  great  application. 
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I  was  most  assiduous,  and  endeavoured  to  render 
my  instructions  as  agreeable  as  possible,  by  in- 
termingling a  little  pleasantly  and  gallantry  with 
the  conjugation  of  verbs  and  the  repetition  of 
roles.  Dorothea  began  to  fed  my  visits  a  relief 
to  the  monotonous  routine  of  her  convent  life. 
Directly  she  could  bear  any  part  in  it,  our  time 
was  wholly  given  to  conversation.  Her  ac- 
quaintance with  the  language  progressed  rapidly 
and  our  intimacy  matured  proportionally.  Ge- 
neral and  ordinary  topics  only  were  still  discussed 
in  our  interviews,  but  successive  variations  in 
their  tone  marked  degrees  farther  and  further 
removed  from  indifference.  When  I  perceived 
that  I  had  interested  her,  I  discovered  my  dis- 
guise, pretending  that  I  had  been  induced  to 
adopt  it  as  a  means  of  introduction,  through 
having  seen  her  at  church.  She  readily  gave 
credence  to  this,  as  weD  as  to  many  other 
flattering  falsehoods ;  for  she  was  young,  inex- 
perienced, and  blinded  by  a  first  passion.  In 
return,  she  entrusted  to  me  her  little  history. 
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I  learnt  that  she  was  the  second  daughter  of  a 
poor  noble,  who,  unable  to  make  another  pro- 
vision, had  given  her  the  option  between  taking 
the  veil  and  accepting  an  opulent,  but  aged 
admirer.  Dorothee  had  equally  dreaded  these 
evils,  and  I  perceived  that  her  hopes  hailed  me 
as  her  deliverer.  Notwithstanding  Marie's  su- 
pineness,  I  disliked  the  restraint  of  her  presence, 
and  to  procure  an  interview  with  Dorothee  alone 
I  imagined  a  device,  which  successfully  effected 
its  purpose.  I  told  Dorothee  that  my  imposture 
was  suspected ;  that  unless  my  visits  were  dis- 
continued, an  Sclaircissement  unpleasant  to  her 
might  take  place.  She  was  alarmed ;  but  her 
regrets  at  the  idea  of  losing  my  society  equalled 
her  apprehensions.  She  was  too  ingenuous  to 
conceal  them :  they  implied  a  confession  of  at- 
tachment ;  I  was  gratified,  but  my  heart  beat 
no  response :  yet  Dorothee,  if  not  gifted  with  a 
high  order  of  intellect,  possessed  a  refined  and 
feminine  intelligence,  and  a  nature  only  too  con- 
fiding and  easily  awakened  to  affection.     She 
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was  accomplished  and  elegant;   in  short,  a  wo* 

man  who  deserved  to  have  been  loved  as  she  was 

capable  of  loving.    But  my  imagination  was 

occupied  by  Cicely.     Yet  I  feigned  far  other 

sentiments; — without  any  definite  view  or  precise 

aim,  but  merely  because  it  seemed  necessary  to 

follow  up  what  I  had  been  led  into  from  frolic ; 

and  Dorothee,  never  dreaming  that  men  pursue 

for  excitement,  and  deceive  for  entertainment ; 

never  doubting  but  that  I,  like  her,  loved,  and 

loved  for  the  first  time ;  and  what  woman  in  her 

heart's  prosperity,  in  the  brief  reign  of  her 

power,  ever  represents  to  herself  how  temporary 

is  the  place  she  holds,  how  frail  its  tenure,  how 

many  have  gone  before,  how  many  will  succeed 

her!    Doroth&  was  not  critical ;  and  I,  though 

neither  perjuring  myself  by  vows,  nor  committing 

myself  by  protestations,  gave  her  reason  to  sup- 

pose  that  my  sentiments  were  all  that  she  could 

desire.     At  an  interview,  which  I  had  allowed 

her  to  imagine  would  be  our  last,  she  was 

unable  to  conceal  her  emotion.    I  seized  my 
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advantage,  and  suggested  the  practicability  of 
our  meeting  secretly.  She  blushed,  hesitated ; 
scruples  and  wishes  were  at  variance ;  the  still 
small  voice  of  prudence,  and  the  louder  whisper 
of  love.  She  deemed  that  she  could  trust  me ; 
that  she  could  rely  on  herself.  She  demurred  : 
I  pleaded  :  she  consented. 

We  contrived  to  meet  at  night  in  a  remote 
part  of  the  convent  garden.  I  was  first  at  the 
appointed  spot.  I  stood  in  a  grove.  It  was 
again  midsummer,  and  midnight.  The  trees 
were  in  full  leaf ;  the  flowers  in  full  bloom ; 
the  air  balmy ;  the  sky  cloudless  and  starry ; 
the  moon  refulgent.  The  dew-drops  on  the 
plants  and  grass  glittered  like  diamonds;  all 
was  so  still  that  I  heard  light  foot-falls  in 
the  adjoining  wood  long  before  I  distinguished 
by  her  flowing  robe,  floating  veil,  and  hanging 
crucifix,  that  Dorothee  approached.  She  ad- 
vanced to  meet  me  with  beaming  eyes  and  a 
fond  smile.  I  thought  of  Cicely  :  and  I  gave  a 
sigh  of  regret   for   the   one,  while    I  greeted 
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the  other  with  the  warmest  and    fondest  of 
words. 

She  had  evidently  come  prepared  to  elicit 
from  me  something  definite  aa  regarded  my 
views,  or  had  resolved  to  bid  me  farewell.  But 
pride,  sensitiveness,  and  timidity,  made  her 
hesitate  to  demand  an  explanation ;  and  I  art- 
fully evaded  all  her  attempts.  She  was  re- 
assured by  my  tenderness.  She  forgot  her  re- 
solves in  my  caresses.  She  felt  sore  that  I 
loved  her;  and  having  no  idea  of  the  separation 
of  passion  and  affection,  she  deemed  that  a  suf- 
ficient guarantee. 

We  parted  fondly,  bat  sadly.  The  heavens 
were  still  serene ;  the  moon  waning,  but  still 
bright;  the  dew  still  trembling  on  the  leaves: 
nature  was  aa  fresh  and  fair  as  ever.  Dorothle 
alone  was  changed.  The  poisonous  breath  of 
passion  had  whispered  too  near.  Her  first 
secret—the  secret  of  love  too  unreservedly  re- 
vealed, changed  the  young  girl's  heart.    It  was 

vol.  i.  x6     • 
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the  germ  of  a  canker  in  the  bud.  She  felt 
herself  less  pure.  Another  and  another  em- 
brace;— we  had  parted  indeed;  and  as  Doro- 
thys form  receded  among  the  trees,  I  stood 
a  moment  in  the  little  pathway  gazing  after 
her. 

I  thought  again  of  Cicely.  How  would  she 
judge  me !  But  I  turned,  and  leaped  the  low 
wall  that  separated  the  garden  from  the  grounds, 
and  hurried  on  to  a  postern  gate,  of  which  I 
liad  a  key,  threw  myself  on  my  horse,  and 
rode  to  Paris  at  a  pace  which,  for  the  moment, 
banished  reflection. 

It  was  the  night  of  one  of  our  comite  sup- 
pers. The  party  were  in  high  spirits;  the 
repast  was  perfect ;  wines  flowed,  anecdotes 
sparkled,  mot  was  repaid  by  mot,  and  saillie 
called  forth  repartie,  until  wit  became  merri- 
ment. I  alone  was  depressed,  loaded  with  the 
weight  of  self-reproach.     They  recounted  their 
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exploits.  I  listened  with  pain ;  their  jests 
seemed  sacrilegious.  I  was  importuned  for  my 
confession*  I  revealed  nothing.  Remorse  was 
busy  with  me.  I  awoke  to  the  horror  of  our 
confederacy.  I  abhorred  myself  and  my  com- 
panions. I  seemed  to  breathe  an  atmosphere 
of  imparity.  I  longed  to  break  from  them,  to 
flee.  Their  levity  jarred  upon  my  dissonant 
feelings;  their  mirth  appeared  demoniac,  sar- 
donic. 

I  looked  back, — and  it  is  a  terrible  moment 
which  comes  to  most  of  us,  that  first  retro- 
spection,— and  reviewed  my  career.     I  recog- 
nised its  waste,  its  worthlessness,  its  depravity. 
In  that  hour  I  was  smitten  with  compunction. 
I  loathed  vice.     I  yearned  to  return  to  virtue 
as  to  an  injured  and  offended,  but  still  beloved, 
mother;   to  be  reconciled  to  her,  to  embrace 
her,  to  purge  away  the  stains,  to  annul  the 
records  of  the  past,  to  begin  life  afresh.    But 
it  could  not  be.    The  past  was  not  to  be  re- 
called, nor  its  deeds  undone.    I  felt  hopeless, 
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despairing;  as  if,  therefore,  amendment  were 
in  vain,  and  I  lost  beyond  redemption.  My 
emotion  was  strong.  It  shook  me.  I  rose 
abruptly  from  the  table :  the  guests  rallied 
me.  I  replied  by  a  jest,  and  hastened  from  the 
house.  Morning  was  breaking.  The  stars  were 
gone ;  the  sky  grey ;  the  east  streaked  with 
the  red  hues  of  dawn.  I  threaded  the  streets 
that  were  still  dark  from  their  narrowness  and 
the  height  of  the  houses.  I  passed  the  Pont- 
neuf.  Most  of  the  dingy  habitations  were  quite 
closed.  Here  and  there  a  light  glimmered. 
There  was  not  a  single  boat  in  movement  on 
the  Seine.  A  few  figures  were  seen  creeping 
about  the  decks  of  the  moored  vessels,  and  the 
smoke  curling  from  some  of  them  betokened 
preparations  for  breakfast.  At  the  stalls  at 
each  end  of  the  bridge,  where  in  the  day-time 
they  let  out  parasols  to  protect  the  complexion 
of  the  petiU-maitres  who  traversed  it,  were  now 
seen  groups  of  wretched  looking  people,  refresh- 
ing themselves  with  coffee  manufactured  by  some 
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Sycoraxes.  I  walked  on,  not  without  marvelling 
at  the  extremes  which  met  brooding  under  the 
wings  of  that  great  and  then  gloomy  city ;  of 
the  near  neighbourhood  of  pomp  and  penary ; 
of  rtaJTitmffls  and  squalor,  of  surfeit  and  starva- 
tion, of  profusion  and  privation,  of  pleasure, 
luxury,  and  pageantry,  misery  and  crime. 

At  my  hotel  I  found  a  prettily-folded,  scented 
billet, — ihe  broad  margin  embossed,  and  the  cor- 
ners filled  with  Cupids, — containing  a  challenge, 
neatly  written  with  a  crow-quill,  from  the  Mar- 
quis de .  It  appeared  that  Madame,  en- 
raged at  my  desertion,  had  revenged  herself  by 
making  a  confession,  of  which  this  was  the 
result;  though  it  was  not  quite  clear  whether 
my  offence  was  having  made  love,  or  having 
ceased  to  make  love  to  his  wife.  The  business 
was  managed  very  civilly.  In  compliment  to 
my  country,  Monsieur  de  V.  begged  to  suggest 
pistols,  instead  of  small  swords.  Ours  was  one 
of  the  first  duels  a  la  barr&re.  But  though 
intended  to  follow  the  English  practice,  its  mode 
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differed  materially.  We  met  in  a  field  at  the 
back  of  a  hospital,  on  the  outskirts  of  Paris. 
A  sunk  fence  was  the  barrier  between  us.  The 
distance  having  been  measured,  we  were  placed 
on  either  side  of  it,  about  twelve  feet.  At  a 
signal,  we  walked  forward,  presenting.  On 
being  within  five  paces  of  each  other,  the  word 
was  given,  and  we  fired,  face  to  face.  Both 
were  severely  wounded.  I  was  confined  to  bed 
for  some  weeks.  Scarcely  had  I  recovered,  when 
I  received  a  letter  from  Dorothee,  informing 
me  she  had  quitted  the  convent,  that  her  father 
had  decided  on  her  marriage,  and  that  she 
besought  me  to  give  her  my  assistance  and 
counsel.  It  was  impossible  not  to  heed  this 
appeal,  however  embarrassing  it  might  be. 

Making  acquaintance  with  her  brother,  I 
procured  an  invitation  to  her  father's  house  at 
Fontenai-aux-roses.  There  was  a  gay  fete  the 
evening  I  arrived,  but  Dorothee  was  not  pro- 
duced. I  was  glad  of  it,  for  I  dreaded  the 
inevitable  explanation. 
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The  giddiness  of  the  scene  was  irksome  to  my 
pro-occupied  mind.  I  retired  early  to  a  small 
pavilion  in  the  garden,  which  was  allotted  me. 
I  had  been  within  only  a  few  instants  when  a 
little  tap  at  the  door  surprised  me.  I  opened  it; 
there  was  Dorothee.  "  I  am  grown  very  bold," 
said  she.  "  You  will  think  me  so ;  but,  indeed, 
indeed,  only  necessity!"  She  threw  her  arms 
round  my  neck,  she  hid  her  face  on  my  breast. 
I  do  not  remember.  I  was  not,  even  at  the 
time,  distinctly  conscious  of  what  was  spoken  by 
other  of  us.  I  endeavoured  to  soothe  her ;  she 
waited,  I  perceived,  that  I  might  be  induced  to 
speak  upon  a  subject  which  her  delicacy  shrunk 
from  advancing.  Hopeless,  at  length,  with  a  sud- 
den energy  of  desperate  resolution,  she  cast  her- 
self at  my  feet,  she  clasped  my  knees,  and,  with 
tears,  and  sobs,  and  passionate  words,  and  wild  fer- 
vour, she  besought  me  to  receive  her  in  marriage. 

I  was  pained,  deeply  pained.  I  felt  that  I 
had  degraded  this  young,  and  good,  and  beau- 
tiful creature.     I  pitied  her  from  my  soul ;  but, 
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alas !  when  pity  is  the  only  feeling  that  woman 
excites,  she  has  little  to  trust  to.  Ere  that  word 
is  pronounced,  the  spell  of  her  power  is  dis- 
solved, and  the  sceptre  in  her  hand  changed  to  a 
broken  reed.  I  repented,  I  was  grieved;  I 
would  have  given  much  to  restore  her  to  her- 
self, to  recal  the  past,  but  the  reparation  she 
demanded  seemed  too  great  a  sacrifice.  I  did 
not  love  her.  I  thought  in  palliation  that  she 
had  been  lightly  won.  A  tissue  of  sophistical 
arguments,  half  reasons,  half  excuses,  suggested 
themselves;  and,  in  reply  to  Dorothee,  I  in- 
formed her  of  the  solemn  promise  I  had  given  to 
my  mother  on  her  death-bed,  that  I  would  never 
be  united  to  a  Catholic  or  foreigner. 

Dorothee's  education  had  imbued  her  with  a 
religious  respect  for  promises.  She  would  have 
regarded  any  attempt  at  dissuasion  from  the 
observance  of  mine  as  a  temptation  to  sin.  She 
submitted  without  a  murmur,  without  a  reproach ; 
but  I  saw  the  extent  of  her  suffering,  even  in  her 
resignation. 
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Touched  by  her  gentleness,  I  proffered  all  the 
consolation  that  words  could  afford.  I  led  her 
forth  through  the  parterree  that  surrounded  the 
pavilion  to  a  raised  terrace  that  ran  on  eaeh 
of  the  garden.  It  was  covered  by  a 
flowered  treiDage,  and  beneath  its  shades  we 
walked  together  for  hoars.  Exerting  the  influ- 
ence I  had  acquired  over  her  plastic  mind,  I 
gradually  tranquil! wed  her,  and  prepared  her  to 
consider  the  necessity  and  the  advantages,  under 
existing  circumstances,  of  consenting  to  the  alli- 
ance projected  by  her  father.  I  was  successful. 
The  marriage-day  was  subsequently  fixed,  and 
then  it  came. 

Grand  preparations  had  been  made,  provision 
for  a  great  repast.  The  saloons  were  decorated, 
the  servants  new  liveried.  The  guests  arrived ; 
the  relatives,  the  bridesmaids,  and  the  bride- 
groom, aged  and  infirm,  but  painted,  patched, 
and  perfumed,  more  bent  than  ever  under  his 
cumbrous  finery.  The  fans  and  gloves  were  in 
readiness  for  the  ladies,  the  bouquets  and  favours 
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for  the  gentlemen,  the  superb  ecrin  of  diamonds, 
the  veil,  the  corbeille  de  mariage.  They  were 
all  assembled,  and  murmuring  at  the  delay  of 
the  bride.  She  came  forth  at  length,  but  pale, 
haggard,  bewildered.  The  service  was  com- 
menced in  the  house-chapel.  Those  congregated 
knelt  with  bowed  heads  in  silence.  Dorothee 
appeared  lost  in  abstraction  or  devotion.  All 
at  once  the  brightness  of  a  glorious  day  was 
overcast ;  the  light  that  had  streamed  through 
the  high  and  painted  windows  was  withdrawn, 
the  reflected  colours  faded,  a  gloom  filled  the 
chapel,  the  sky  became  dark  as  at  night.  A 
whirlwind  arose,  the  thunder  rolled,  drowning 
the  priests'1  voices ;  the  lightning  flashed  awfully, 
gusts  of  wind  extinguished  the  tapers,  and  the 
host  on  the  altar  trembled.  Dorothee  was  struck 
with  superstitious  terrors;  she  clasped  her 
hands,  she  shrieked  forth  an  adjuration — 

"  Mother  of  God  !  Mary  !  Holy  Virgin ! 
save  me  !"  and  fell  in  strong  convulsions  on  the 
pavement.     A  scene  of  alarm  and  confusion 
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ensued.  They  bore  her  away  to  her  chamber, 
and  it  was  months  ere  she  left  it.  When  she 
did,  it  was  to  take  the  veil  in  the  Convent  de 
Nancy.  The  decrepid  bridegroom  was  incon- 
solable ;  but  death  shortly  after  disposed  of  him 
more  fitly. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  my  feelings  on 
being  informed  of  this  event.  In  the  penalty 
of  regret  I  paid  for  my  error  I  learned  that  the 
interests  of  others  are  so  inseparably  inter- 
woven with  our  own,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
commit  even  an  unpremeditated  injury  without 
incurring  retribution,  by,  in  some  degree,  shar- 
ing its  consequences.  Again  and  again  have  I 
mourned  over  that  fault ;  again  and  again  have 
I  sorrowed  as  imagination  has  pictured  to  me 
DorotheVs  profession.  I  have  often  thought 
of  her  till  I  fancied  I  saw  her  in  her  bridal 
array,  covered  with  jewels,  the  church  crowded 
with  robed  priests,  and  cowled  monks,  and  sur- 
pliced  choristers,  curious  friends  and  spectators : 
the  incense  was  scattered,  the  organ  pealed,  the 
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chaunts  swelled;  I  heard  her  pronounce  the 
vows ;  and  then  that  vision  passed,  and  another 
was  present, — her  cell ;  and  I  shuddered  to  think 
how  her  form  would  waste,  and  her  sweet  face 
grow  wan  in  prayer  and  penance  for  a  sin  of 
my  temptation :  how  she,  so  formed  to  grace 
the  world,  and,  what  is  better,  to  bless  a  home, 
would  pine  away  a  joyless  life,  immured  in  the 
melancholy  cloister  :  but,  above  all,  I  have  been 
moved  even  to  anguish  in  looking  upon  the  long 
mesh  of  silken  hair,  shorn  from  her  head  ere 
she  passed  for  ever  into  seclusion,  which  she 
had  enclosed  to  me  with  one  single  word — 
Farewell ! 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Hie  mite  of  a  travelled  man — London  oat  of  the 
The  maeearoni — Town  life  en  gallon  in  1766 — The  young 
•quire  in  London— England**  Gil  Bias—  An  artist* ■  mdnage 
— A  sketch  of  the  adventures  of  a  page,  musician,  painter, 
actor,  singer,  soldier,  and  diplomatist — The  exploits  of  a 
mauvais  snjet — A  tale  of  a  sedan — Politic*  and  a  [Hftfrfan 
of  the  old  school— A  nil-length  portrait. 

I  eetukned  to  Ellwand  in  the  autumn  of  1766, 
and  declining  my  cirdewmt  guardian  the  Marquis 

of  A "s  offer  of  rooms  in  his  house,  while  my 

residence  in  Lincoln Vinn-Fielda  was  rendered 
habitable, — as  I  could  not,  in  conscience,  quarter 
on  him  my  troublesome  suite,  an  Italian  cook, 
a  French  hair-dresser,  a  German  music-master, 
a  cosmopolitan  secretary,  a  black  page,  and  a 

bath-intendant,  besides  English 
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grooms  and  valets, — I  took  a  set  of  apartments 
in  St.  James's. 

Though  the  fashionable  tribes  had  migrated 
from  town,  its  lounges  still  swarmed  with  Mac- 
caroni,  who  not  being  able  to  exist  out  of  the 
metropolitan  atmosphere,  either  lingered  in  re- 
trospection of  the  old  season,  or  had  returned  to 
anticipate  the  new.  At  this  period  of  the  year, 
when  to  these  vowed  assassins  of  time  ever)* 
occurrence  is  an  event,  an  event  of  any  kind 
a  desideratum, — an  arrival  was  really  a  welcome 
incident.  Besides  the  hope  of  new  news,  a  new 
man  was  at  least  a  new  topic;  and,  if  not  an 
acquisition,  might  prove  what  was  still  more 
desirable, — a  quiz.  I  had  met  many  of  them 
abroad,  and  the  rest  soon  became  known  to  me. 
In  general  they  contrived  to  unite  those  absur- 
dities which  Garrick  has  satirized  under  his  oppo- 
site characters  of  Flash  and  Fribble.  Having, 
like  myself,  travelled,  they  added  to  a  native 
passion  for  barbarous  sports  an  affected  taste, 
of  foreign  importation,  for  gallantry,  gaming. 
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and  gormandise:    they    lisped    round    oaths! 
played  single-stick  in  court-suits,  redolent  of 
essences,  wore  stays  and  swords,  shared  their 
time  between  the  chocolate-houses,  the  millinery 
and  glove  shops,  the  stables,  the  pit,  the  ring, 
and  the  play.     It  was  not  long  before  I  dis- 
covered from  the  assiduity  with  which  my  friend- 
ship  was  cultivated,  that  I  was  considered  an 
important  addition  to  their  order ;  soon,  indeed, 
the  extent  of  my  acquaintance  astonished  even 
myself;    its  ranks  were    swelled    by    grooms, 
coachmen,  dog-fanciers,  jockeys,  trainers,  farriers, 
Mack- legs,  bottle-holders,  apprentices,  markers, 
candle-snuffers,  &c.  with  whom,  in  making  an 
experiment  of  the  amusements  most  favoured  by 
young  Englishmen  of  fashion,  I  found  intercourse 
unavoidable.     These  persons,  however,  had  been 
broken  into  the  tact  of  observing  the  particular 
times  and  places  which  permitted  approach  or 
recognition.     The  fellow  who  on  his  own  ground 
turned  to  one  with  a  familiar  "  I  say,"  encoun- 
tered in  Rotten-row  bowed  with  the  respectful 
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humility  of  a  paid  tradesman.  Far  more  an- 
noying a  circumstance  was  the  necessary  tolera- 
tion of  that  influx  of  country  green-horns,  the 
new  squires,  who  came  upon  town  at  once  shy 
and  conceited,  embarrassed  and  offensively  pre- 
suming, and  ignorant  enough  to  conceive  the 
fact  of  having  elbowed  one  in  these  resorts, 
a  sufficient  plea  for  obtrusion  everywhere.  In 
a  lounge  through  Cranbourne-alley,  I  one  morning 
met  their  type,  Philip  Dornton,  arm-in-arm  with 
a  boy-noble,  and  England's  Gil  Bias,  the  noto- 
rious Captain  Laroon. 

The  son  of  an  indigent,  though  clever  land- 
scape-painter, Marcellus  first  drew  breath  in  a 
little,  dark  parlour,  at  the  back  of  his  father's 
shop,  in  the  murky  atmosphere  of  Bow-street ;  a 
shop  which,  however,  was  the  rendezvous  of  a 
number  of  artists,  authors,  and  musicians,  almost 
all  then  alike  equally  poor  and  obscure,  though 
several  of  them  persons  whose  talents  subse- 
quently acquired  fortune  and  reputation.  Mar- 
cellus was  familiar  from  infancy  with  De  Foe, 
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Richardson,  Fielding,  Hogarth,  Roubilliac,  Rya- 
Inch,  Carleni,  Scheemakers,  old  NoUekena,  and 
many  others  whose  names  are  now  either  little 
known  or  wholly  forgotten;  though  at  this  period 
they  minded,  seeming  equals  in  ^l»i*"g  and  ex- 
pectations with  their  more  fortunate  contempo- 
raries. MaroeDns  practised  the  profession  his 
father  followed,  and  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen, 
besides  painting  with  so  much  ability  as  to  have 
become  a  valuable  assistant  to  the  elder  Laroon, 
had  obtained,  through  his  intercourse  with  a 
variety  of  artists,  many  other  acquirements.  He 
played  skilfully  on  the  violin,  and  tolerably  on 
one  or  more  instruments;  composed;  though 
no  great  adept  in  reading  and  writing,  made 
verses ;  and  had  learnt  by  ear  to  speak  French, 
German,  and  Italian  with  fluency. 

The  singular  circumstances,  the  mixed  scenes, 
which  this  abode  and  resort  of  obscure  genius, 
his  borne,  doubtless  presented ;  the  contrast  of 
the  dirt,  disorder,  and  discomfort,  inevitable  in  a 
small  dwelling,  tenanted  by  a  number  of  poor 
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artists,  mongrel-foreign  in  their  habits,  as  well 
as  extraction,  a  dwelling  open  to  all  comers, — 
with  the  careless  contentment  of  the  inmates, 
who,  born  and  bred  in  a  similar  state  of  things, 
felt  no  annoyance,  and,  therefore,  attempted  no 
improvement:  the  irregular  mode  of  life  pursued 
by  the  several  members  of  this  large  family,  each 
of  whom  gaining  his  bread  by  his  abilities,  in 
some  way  or  other,  independent  of  the  rest,  and 
master  of  his  own  time,  divided  it  between  ap- 
plication to  his  means  of  livelihood  and  that 
positive  idleness  which,  to  such  persons,  is  the 
greatest  recreation :  the  light-heartedness,  in 
the  midst  of  apparent  misery,  natural  to  a 
set  of  beings  who  had  become  accustomed 
to  endurance,  who  recognised  only  one  evil 
— want,  an  evil  they  were  prepared  to  defy; 
for  they  could  limit  their  desires  to  their 
means,  could  fast  as  cheerfully  as  they  could 
feast  merrily ;  their  labour  always  brought 
them  bread,  and  if  it  brought  no  more,  with 
bread  they  could  be  satisfied :   their  thought- 
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lessness  of  the  morrow,  their  animal  enjoyment 
of  a  mere  existence:  their  extreme  poverty, 
opposed  to  the  hospitality  that  offered  its  last 
morsel  to  the  visitant,  while  the  next  was  yet  to 
be  earned:  their  partial  ignorance  and  partial 
cokmtkra;  the  mixture  of  refinement  and  coarse* 
nesB  that  appeared  in  their  ad  libitum  society : 
the  struggles,  disappointments,  successes,  the 
near  view  of  the  more  or  less  celebrated  men 
who  composed  it, — though  too  familiar  to  have 
made  much  impression  at  the  time,  must  have 
supplied  Marodlus,  in  after-life,  with  many  curi- 
ous reminiscences.  The  boy's  talents  and  ac- 
complishments procured  for  him,  when  he  was 
about  fifteen,  a  change  of  situation,  which,  doubt- 
fees,  appeared  almost  like  transition  to  a  new  ex- 
istence. From  the  half-starved  independence  of 
unsuccessful  industry,  from  the  profound  retire- 
ment of  obscurity  in  a  great  city,  Marcellus  was 
suddenly  translated  to  the  comparative  ease  and 
comfort  of  superior  servitude  and  the  pageant- 
like scenes  of  the  most  brilliant  courts  of  Europe ; 
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being  carried  abroad  as  page  in  the  suite  of  one 
of  our  ambassadors,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
the  congress,  thence  passing  into  the  service  of 
several  others. 

No  sooner  had  Marcellus  grown  into  man- 
hood, than  tired,  probably,  of  carrying  billets- 
doux,  and  dicing  in  ante-chambers,  having  seen 
and  heard  enough  of  the  tracasserie  of  courts, 
and  the  twaddle  of  cabinets,  he  threw  off  his 
livery,  returned  to  England,  and  for  awhile  re- 
sumed the  employment  of  his  pallet  and  brush. 
His  days  were  now  devoted  to  painting ;  in  the 
evenings,  for  recreation,  he  frequented  some 
coffee-houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great 
theatres. 

Marcellus  was  a  superior  musician,  possessed 
a  fine  and  cultivated  voice,  a  talent  for  narration 
and  mimicry,  a  fund  of  humour,  and  an  inex- 
haustible flow  of  spirits.  He  soon  found  himself 
included  in  the  convivial  re-unions  of  performers, 
obtained  a  sort  of  fellowship,  was  tempted  into 
the  profession,  dtbuted  at  Drury-lane,  and  re- 
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mined  there  two  seasons  as  an  actor  and  singer. 
Actuated,  probably,  more  by  a  love  of  change 
than  any  other  motive,  he  then  entered  the 
army  as  a  private,  and  served  with  distinction 
during  several  campaigns  in  Flanders  and  in 
Spain;  he  fought  also  against  the  rebels  at 
Preston,  and  subsequently  was  employed  with 
siicoess  in  a  private  diplomatic  mission. 

After  "  having  thus  flown  over  many  profes- 
sions," seen  much  of  the  world,  and  still  more  of 
life,  acted  in  many  a  stirring  scene,  encountered 
a  number  of  strange,  wild,  and  whimsical  adven- 
tures, 'tis  pitiful  to  say  "  he  settled  merely  in  a" 
profligate,  and  became  a  reckless  and  disreput- 
able character  upon  town.  His  unparalleled, 
though  too  versatile  abilities,  which,  concentrated 
towards  any  single  aim,  might  have  effected  so 
much,  wasted  in  a  variety  of  pursuits,  obtained 
him  scarcely  a  competency:  celebrity  should 
have  been  his ;  he  reached  only  notoriety. 

This    extraordinary   man    retained,   to   ad- 
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vanced  age,  the  most  vigorous  health;  a  fine, 
and  comparatively  youthful  person,  a  daring 
courage,  a  mad  vivacity,  an  insatiable  love  of 
fun,  frolic,  and  variety,  and  a  more  than  juvenile 
propensity  to  mischief.  He  was  the  instigator 
and  abettor  of  a  thousand  humorous  exploits 
and  wicked  pranks,  the  ringleader  of  midnight 
rioters,  the  chosen  companion  of  boys,  who 
looked  up  to  the  veteran  mauvais  mjet  as  a 
model,  and  followed  him  as  a  chief. 

To  Marcellus  is  owing  the  invention  of  a  num- 
ber of  practical  jokes,  which  have  since  been, 

» 

and  will  probably  continue  to  be,  perpetrated 
with  as  much  zest  as  they  were  originally,  by 
several  generations  of  youthful  peers  and  ap- 
prentices. 

He  was  the  first  who  made  war  upon  street- 
lamps  and  knockers, — novelties  in  his  time, — and 
called  surgeons  from  their  beds  to  the  assistance 
of  persons  in  perfect  health.  He  took  delight 
in  producing,  under  favour  of  night,  metamor- 
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phases  in  the  street-signs,  so  that  by  the  aid  of 
paint-pots,  brashes,  a  ladder,  tools,  and  his  reck* 
less  followers,  the  son  that  had  set  upon  white 
hones  and  don  cows,  rose  upon  blue  and  green 
ones;  the  hosier's  fleecy  lamb  swung  above  a 
wig-shop,  in  place  of  the  barber's  pole ;  fishes 
were  exchanged  for  gloves;  a  wooden  muffin 
marked  a  hatter's ;  and  an  extraordinary  growth 
of  horns  in  all  the  animals  astonished  the  pas- 


Hogarth  has  made  Laroon  a  prominent  figure 
in  his  picture  of  Morning,  or  Covent-garden 
Market,  in  which  he  is  drawn,  with  some  of  his 
associates  around  him,  in  the  act  of  flourishing 
a  large  cabbage-stalk  as  he  stands  (the  chief 
author  of  a  scene  of  devastation  just  revealed  by 
the  daybreak)  amid  the  vegetable  ruins  of  a 
number  of  overturned  stalls,  braving  the  clamour 
of  the  infuriated  owners. 

One  of  his  practices  was,  on  coming  out  of 
the  play-house,  to  cast,  unperceived,  a  quantity 
of  saltpetre  into  the  torch  of  any  link-boy  who 
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chanced  at  the  moment  to  be  engaged,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enjoying  the  sport  of  following  and  watch- 
ing the  effects  of  surprise  or  superstition,  excited 
either  in  the  mind  of  the  stranger  or  those  whom 
he  encountered,  by  the  singularity  of  the  blue- 
burning  flame.  Another  of  the  doings  recorded  of 
him,  is  his  having  contrived  to  cut  out  the  centre 
of  the  bottom  of  a  sedan,  in  which  he  pretended 
to  have  occasion  to  be  waiting,  for  the  chance  of 
producing  a  ludicrous  scene  at  the  expense  of  the 
next  occupant.  It  happened  that,  taking  the 
chair  to  go  to  a  rout,  a  middle-aged  maccaroni 
stepped  in,  whose  gouty  legs  and  feet  were  dressed 
with  the  nicest  attention  to  advantage,  in  highly- 
polished  shoes  and  specklese  silk  stockings.  A 
link-boy  closed  the  door,  and  away  trotted  the 
porters ;  when  lo !  a  third  pair  of  legs,  even 
those  of  the  immaculate  hose,  soon  lent  their  aid 
to  the  progress  of  the  sedan.  At  the  moment 
the  chair  was  raised,  the  elderly  gentleman  had 
slipped  up  to  his  waist  through  the  aperture,  and 
as  his  body  was  encompassed,  though  his  legs 
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had  a  kind  of  involuntary  freedom,  he  found 
himself  fannied  along,  torn  wudgrt  Ait,  in  the 
angular  predicament  of  being  obliged  to  carry 
Ins  own  vehicle.  His  expostulations,  however 
vehement,  were  bat  so  many  soliloquies ;  for  if 
any  sounds  escaped  the  four  sides  of  the  box  in 
which  he  was  enclosed,  the  jingling  erf  the  glasses 
prevented  their  reaching  the  ears  of  the  bearers. 
On  then,  this  victim  of  mischief  was  compelled 
to  run,  at  a  rate  that  made  him  breathless, 
through  mud  and  mire !  At  length  the  snail- 
Gke  phenomenon,  part  man,  part  sedan,  attracted 
a  crowd,  who  followed  it  with  hoe  and  cry  until 
the  chair  was  stopped  at  its  destination.  Then 
emerged,  his  red-heeled  pumps  coated  with  mud, 
his  whole  nether  person  grievously  bespattered, 
and  afibrding  a  strange  contrast  to  the  pristine 
perfection  of  the  upper  portion  of  his  toilet,  the 
annoyed  fop,  who,  crest-fallen,  wet-footed,  and 
lame,  hopped  like  a  fowl,  with  dripping  plumage, 
into  the  nearest  place  of  shelter. 
Many  other  anecdotes  of  Lanxra's  frolics  are 
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extant;  some,  though  too  lengthy  to  describe 
here,  more  creditable  to  his  wit,  if  as  little  to 
his  wisdom,  as  those  related. 

Philip  Dornton,  delirious  with  the  excite- 
ment of  the  novel  scenes  of  a  town  life,  and  as 
eager  to  astonish  me  by  talking  familiarly  of  all 
the  doings  that  had  most  astonished  himself,  as  a 
boy  who  comes  home  full  of  school  for  his  first 
holidays,  arrested  me  by  the  lapel  of  my  coat, 
and  with  torrent-like  volubility  hurried  over  all 
his  chief  topics  of  interest.  Interpolating  his 
discourse  with  "  glorious,"  "  famous,"  "  capital," 
"prime,"  "sport,"  "spree,"  "dash,"  and  "style ;" 
he  talked  in  a  breath  of  a  hopping-match,  of 
pigeon-shooting,  of  cock-fights,  of  a  forthcoming 
battue  of  rats,  in  a  barn  stocked  for  the  purpose; 
the  odds  on  the  ferrets ;  of  the  Bed-house,  Bat- 
tersea,  the  White-house,  Shooters,-hill,  of  the 
Fives  and  the  Backet-court,  of  billiards  and 
tennis,  of  the  Hole,  of  driving  out  the  mail,  of 
suppers  in  the  cellars,  and  finishes  in  St.  Paul's; 
of  all  that  had  been  done  yesterday,  or  was  to 
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be  done  to-day  and  to-morrow;  and  with  an 
eagerness  which  showed  that,  beyond  that  period, 
to  him  there  existed  no  time,  out  of  his  set  no 
beings,  of  his  circle  no  events.  He  boasted 
that  he  was  carried  to  Slaughter's  every  morn- 
ing about  nine,  and  after  a  two  hours1  night,  and 
a  breakfast  of  dried  cod,  mutton-ham,  and  rum- 
shrub,  found  himself  as  fresh  as  a  rose ;  offered 
to  show  me  his  splendid  bloods,  and  new  curri- 
cle ;  begged  me  to  take  a  bout  with  the  foils,  or 
a  look  at  the  dog-kennel,  and  then  run  down  to 
Wimbledon- common  for  the  glorious  sport  of  a 
dog  and  a  donkey  in  crackers.  I  shook  him  off| 
disgusted  with  his  vulgarity  and  folly;  and 
from  that  moment  resolving  to  avoid  all  that 
could  possibly  include  his  set,  I  gave  myself  up 
to  the  better  dissipation  of  general  society. 
My  wtrke  was  made  under  the  auspices  of  the 

Marquis  of  A ,  who  had  a  fine  house  in 

Pall-mall,  frequented  by  the  finest  of  fine  com* 
pany,  and  enjoyed  not  only  an  important  position 
in  society,  but  a  great  degree  of  public  estima- 
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tion.  His  title  was  one  of  the  most  considered ; 
for  if  not  very  ancient,  it  was  not  of  recent  date  ; 
had  never  been  disgraced,  if  it  had  never  been 
distinguished ;  and  the  means  of  supporting  it 
were  sufficient.  Lord  A was  generally  re- 
puted a  very  respectable  man ;  he  rendered  to 
every  one  what  was  his  due,  if  he  rendered  no 
more ;  a  moral  man,  for  he  was  decorous  in  ex- 
ternals ;  a  good  man,  for  he  committed  no 
scandalous  evil ;  a  man  of  taste,  for  he  flattered 
fashionable  beauty  and  courted  fortunate  talent ; 
was  an  admirer  wherever  there  were  other  ad- 
mirers, a  patron  wherever  there  were  other 
patrons ;  a  man  of  science,  for  some  abstruse 
works  had  been  dedicated  to  him ;  a  lover  of  the 
arts,  because  he  occasionally  bought  pictures 
and  virtil,  as  he  did  mirrors  and  candelabras,  to 
complete  the  furniture  of  his  house ;  and  a  friend 
of  the  lettered,  because  the  celebrated  men  of 
the  day  were  sometimes  to  be  seen  at  the  bottom 
of  his  table.  The  marquis  had  through  life 
been  a  busy  politician,  in  an  age  when  politics 
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had  seemed  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  higher 
orders.  Sought  by  idleness  and  satiety  as  an 
excitement,  the  business  of  interest  taking  turn 
with  the  business  of  pleasure,  politics  had  be- 
come a  favourite  diversion,  a  kind  of  jeu  du  roi> 
however,  at  which  only  persons  of  a  particular 
condition  were  entitled  to  engage;  a  game  of 
mingled  chance  and  skill,  wherein  a  certain  set 
of  subjects,  kings  and  queens,  marriage-trea- 
ties in  lieu  of  hearts,  declarations  of  peace  or 
war  in  place  of  clubs  and  aces,  spades  for  the 
people,  and  so  forth,  were  shuffled,  dealt,  and 
played  with  like  a  pack  of  cards ;  majorities 
were  trumps,  and  acts  of  parliament  the  tricks ; 
but  no  more  was  cared  for  measures  than  for 
points,  except  on  account  of  what  was  indi- 
vidually won  or  lost  by  the  game ;  at  which  the 
stakes  were  places,  peerages,  pensions,  ribbons, 
and  vendable  patronage. 

Nothing  but  a  knowledge  of  the  excitement 
attending  this  as  well  as  every  other  species  of 
gambling,  can  explain  how  so  commonly,  under 
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the  old  system,  men  entirely  destitute  of  all 
qualifications  for  legislation,  ignorant  of  the 
theory,  indifferent  to  the  practical  results  of 
government,  devoid  even  of  ambition,  were  to  be 
seen  consuming  their  lives  in  the  harassing 
chicanery  of  political  intrigue,  purely  for  the 
sake  of  emoluments  of  which  they  were  not, 
or  should  not  have  been  necessitous.  The  last 
century,  indeed,  in  one  respect,  may  fairly  lay 
claim  to  be  entitled  England's  golden  age ;  for 
never  was  the  power  of  that  metal  more  extended 
or  despotic.  The  great  landholders  openly  bar- 
tered their  influence,  the  freeholders  their  votes; 
in  the  lower  house  members  let  their  voices  by 
the  session  to  their  leaders  in  the  lords,  and 
the  lords  put  themselves,  their  friends,  and 
friends1  friends  up  at  auction  between  govern- 
ment and  opposition.  In  all  this  there  was  con- 
tinual occasion  for  intrigue,  and  proportionate 
occupation  for  intriguers. 

The  marquis,  though  he  had  never  stood  very 
high,  was  rarely  out  of  office.     He  was  a  com- 
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plete  speculator  in  politics,  and  generally  made  a 
job  of  every  change  of  ministry.  He  cultivated 
and  maintained  a  private  friendship  with  the 
heads  of  all  parties,  and  was  constantly  referred 
to  to  bring  about  coalitions,  for  which  species  of 
negotiation  he  was  admirably  calculated. 

The  marquis  was  a  man  of  secondary  abilities; 
or  rather  of  first-rate  abilities  in  a  secondary 
line.  He  was  a  person  of  great  utility  to  any 
party,  obnoxious  to  none,  for  he  had  never  been 
prominent ;  and  as  utility  is  often  more  valuable, 
because  more  rare  than  showier  qualities,  he 
succeeded  in  deriving  more  personal  profit  from 
mediocrity  than  many  do  from  greatness.  Not 
having,  like  most  men,  rather  it  is  to  be  believed 
from  egotism  than  candour,  at  any  time  been 
drawn  into  the  indiscretion  of  insisting  on  pro- 
claiming to  the  world  a  full,  true,  and  particular 
account  of  his  political  creed ;  making  a  prac- 
tice of  opposing  every  measure  singly,  oftener 
by  vote  than  argument,  and  always  on  grounds 
of  expediency  rather  than  principle ;  though  his 
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lordship's  politics  were  quite  of  the  self-adjusting 
order,  he  had  managed  entirely  to  escape  the 
imputation  of  inconsistency. 

A  conduct  so  irreproachable,  and  character 
so  respectable,  rendered  Lord  A a  consi- 
derable make-weight  in  any  administration ;  and, 
accordingly,  his  name  was  commonly  thought  of 
by  all  who  made  lists  to  fill  up  some  place  after 
the  first  half-dozen  had  been  disposed  of.  Lord 
A possessed  a  number  of  requisites  for  suc- 
cess in  his  metier.  Faculties  concentrated  in 
the  direction  of  a  sole  aim,  time  and  attention 
devoted  to  a  single  pursuit,  that  of  pecuniary 
advantage ;  a  perfect  control  of  impulse,  a  total 
absence  of  feeling,  the  result  of  a  long  habit 
of  sacrificing  every  sentiment  as  it  arose,  pre- 
possession, prejudice,  gratitude,  resentment, 
even  self-love  to  the  demands  of  self-interest ; 
a  guarded  conduct  not  to  be  surprised,  an 
equanimity  of  temper  not  to  be  perturbed,  a 
good-humoured  patience  that  smiled  at  defeat, 
an  invincible  politeness  opposed,  segis-like,  to 
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all  attacks,  from  the  slippery  smoothness  of 
whose  surface  every  weapon  recoiled  pointless, 
the  onion  of  apparent  pliability  with  real  per- 
tinacity, which  receded  only  to  return  with  more 
advantage,  and  never  gave  hot  to  gain  ground ; 
a  keen  perception  of  the  motives  of  others,  an 
instantaneous  power  of  separating  the  ostensible 
from  the  real,  and  of  reading  the  language  of 
expression  into  meaning,  with  an  equal  ability 
himself  in  translating  the  meanest  inducements 
into  the  most  magnanimous  of  sentiments.  No 
man,  indeed,  could  be  better  skilled  in  that 
assumption  of  loyalty,  patriotism,  justice,  can* 
dour,  disinterestedness,  moderation,  and  liberal- 
ity, which  form  the  technical  cant  of  public 
men;  and  he  was  the  more  fluent,  that  he 
employed  this  elevated  idiom  always  to  his  in- 
timates ;  and,  it  may  fairly  be  presumed,  from 
habit,  in  thought  even  to  himself. 

Lord  A "s  existence  resembled  that  of  the 

spider,  for  it  was  passed  in  spreading  meshes 
spun  from  his  brain,  often  broken,  often  brushed 
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away,  and  ever  indefatigably  renewed.  His 
mornings  were  devoted  to  business,  that  is, 
chiefly  spent  in  perusing  a  number  of  billets, 
marked  on  the  outside  u  immediate,"  and  on 
the  inside  "  confidential,"  and  in  inditing  and 
dispatching  replies,  neatly  penned,  studiously 
worded,  ambiguous,  elaborate  nothings,  couched 
with  a  circumspection  that  succeeded  in  evading 
the  possibility  of  compromise,  by  rendering  them, 
if  not  unintelligible,  at  least  utterly  meaningless, 
and  folded  with   a   care  that  defied  curiosity. 

m 

Then  followed  a  consultation  between  Lord  A 

and  his  great  coadjutor,  Mons.  Le  Chef,  during 
which  they  planned  the  temptation  of  patriotic 
virtue  by  a  sauce,  its  surrender  to  a  ragout. 

Le  Chef  having  disappeared  to  prepare  for 
the  execution  of  his  conceptions,  the  marquis 
addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  forming  a  list, 
not  of  the  next  cabinet,  but  equal  in  difficulty, 
of  his  next  dinner  party.  What  changes  might 
arise,  what  divisions  and  rapprochements  take 
place,  between  the  period  of  issuing  the  cards 
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and  the  arrival  of  the  nominated  day.  How 
many  of  the  included  it  might  by  that  tame 
be  desirable  to  exclude  ;  how  many  of  the 
omitted  to  admit:  it  was  a  subject  for  the 
nicest  calculation. 
After  the  business  at  the  House,  Lord  A 


took  a  drive,  ride,  or  saunter,  but 
nether  for  air,  exercise,  nor  amusement;  he 
merely  pursued  his  occupation.  In  a  quiet  canter 
or  a  lounge  information  of  dissensions  was  ex- 
tracted, hints  of  overtures  were  dropped,  opi- 
nions sifted,  intimacies  advanced,  the  seeds  of 
fatoxe  designs  scattered,  or  present  ones  ma- 
tured. His  lordship  drew  his  arm  through  that 
of  some  young  man  who  was  about  to  take  his 
seat,  and  talked  of  the  weather,  and  the  town, 

of  a  pleasant  stay  at  ,  of    a    charming 

party,  and  excellent  preserves.  Was  he  fond 
of  shooting!  Did  he  know  the  duke?  But 
he  believed  he  must;  for  he,  the  marquis,  re- 
membered to  have  heard  his  grace  speak  in 
very  high  terms  of  his,  the  young  man's,  pro- 
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mise.  A  pause.  "  And  what  were  they  doing 
at  the  opera  I  He  had  heard  there  was  to  be 
a  new  thing,  but  he  had  been  so  continually 
busy  on  committees  of  late  that  he  had  not 
been  able  to  get  down  to  a  rehearsal.  By  the 
way,  in  the  strictest  confidence,  what  did  his 
companion  think  of  the  abilities  of  a  certain 
distinguished  personage  whom  he  had  happened 
to  name  not  an  hour  ago.?"  Who  ever  heard 
his  own  commendation  cited,  and  deemed  the 
panegyrist  a  fool !  The  young  man,  of  course, 
had  ever  regarded  his  grace  with  admiration, 
and  was  extremely  anxious  to  cultivate  the 
honour  of  his  acquaintance.  The  marquis  was 
happy  in  being  able  to  forward  his  young  friend's 
wishes ;    and  thus  a  new  recruit  was  enlisted, 

and  soon  after  sent  to  to  be  drilled  for 

the  service  of  his  party. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  Lord  A 

might  be  observed  complimenting  one  woman  on 
the  taste  of  her  clothes,  another  on  the  bril- 
liancy of  her  wit,  looking  admiration  at  a  third. 
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hovering  near  a  fourth ;  bat,  to  a  certainty,  each 
of  these  ladies  had  influence  with  an  important 
husband,  brother,  or  lover.  The  intervening 
tone  having  been  occupied  in  the  execution  of  a 
variety  of  similar  duties,  four  o'clock  brought 
his  lordship's  hour  of  preparation  for  the  dinner- 
table,  the  chief  scene  of  the  business  of  the  day, 
where  overtures  were  made  by  tit-bits,  princi- 
ples, pledges  in  toasts,  and  campaigns  planned 
with  cherry-stones.  The  marquis  was  a  diplo- 
matist in  the  minutest  circumstances  of  life ;  as 
all  his  own  motions  were  studied,  he  divined 
meanings,  and  foresaw  results  in  the  most  trivial 
occurrences,  or  the  smallest  actions  of  others. 
The  precise  or  neglected  fall  of  a  ruffle,  the 
eatden  or  agitated  vibration  of  a  cane,  the  in- 
crease or  decrease  of  an  appetite,  afforded  him 
data  for  calculation.  Both  his  mind  and  body 
were  ever  in  a  state  of  restless  activity.  He 
was  one  of  the  throng  of  busy  worldlings  that 
people  capitals,  on  whom  the  meditative  moral- 
ist, from  the  elevation  of  his  mental  superiority, 
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looks  down  in  the  same  mood  in  which  he  gazes 
upon  the  swarming  denizens  of  the  ant-hill,  half 
in  wonder,  half  in  pity,  at  the  spectacle  of  per- 
petual movement  and  incessant  toil,  which  has 
for  object  to  house  a  grain,  or  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  a  straw ! 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


The  Howe  of  Lards—Taking  a  seat— Reveries  and  realities 
—Politics  and  parties  in  1708 — Leicester-boose— A  sketch 
tf  the  characters  of  the  Princess  Dowager  and  Lord  Bote 
—The  royalties  at  Kew— The  patriot — Some  account  of 
Wakes  and  his  North  Briton— Forensic  oratory— Its  rise 
in  England — Reporting — Reciprocal  influences—The  new 

Being  without  any  hereditary  politics,  for  my 
father's  party,  the  Black-tan,  or  Old  Walpolians, 
was  extinct,  I  placed  myself  in  the  hands  of  my 
guardian,  who  made  the  best  bargain  he  could  of 
me  and  my  influence. 

Having  been  introduced  by  him  to  several 
leading  men,  I  took  the  oaths  and  my  seat. 
Predetermined  as  I  had  been,  to  struggle  against 
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any  attack  of  sentiment,  the  solemnity  of  the 
form,  the  historical  associations  connected  with 
the  chamber,  the  imposing  fiction  of  assuming 
the  functions  of  an  hereditary  legislator,  the  tem- 
porary gravity  and  decorum  that  gave  a  majestic 
air  to  the  assembly,  the  effect  of  the  court 
dresses,  antique  tapestry,  and  portraits,  altoge- 
ther struck  me  very  forcibly.  Among  the  pictures 
were  the  likenesses  of  one  or  two  of  my  ances- 
tors, who  had  done  honour  to  our  name.  As  I 
looked  on  them,  through  the  medium  of  my 
excited  fancy,  they  seemed  to  return  my  gaze 
earnestly,  and  appealing,  as  if  to  rouse  me  into 
energy  and  action.  For  a  moment  the  fitful 
fever  of  enthusiasm  burned  fiercely;  I  felt  myself 
capable  of  equalling,  aye,  of  excelling  all  that  any 
man  had  accomplished  before  me;  resolved  to 
achieve  distinction,  renown, — to  run  a  brilliant 
career,  and,  of  course,  to  start  on  it  instantly ; 
in  short,  like  Rasselas,  I  "determined  to  do 
something,  though,  as  yet,  I  scarcely  knew  how 
or  what."1  But  the  bounding  blood  ebbed,  the  fer- 
12 
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vent  puke  tamed,  as  soon  as  I  attempted  to  shape 
these  designs,  vast  in  abstract,  into  practicability. 
It  is  far  easier  for  obscurity  to  rise  into  note, 
than  for  rank  to  eclipse  its  peers:  the  very 
deration  of  my  station,  then,  was  an  obstacle. 
Besides,  power  and  celebrity — real  and  durable 
celebrity,  for  that  which  springs  quickly  perishes 
speedily — were  not  to  be  sensed  on,  bat  to  be 
acquired ;  not  to  be  wan  by  a  few  bold  efforts, 
but  to  be  earned  by  patience,  diligence,  submis- 
sion, time,  and  degrees,  conditions  which  were 
to  me  impossibilities.  The  craft  of  the  politician, 
like  any  other,  must  be  learned,  and  to  learn  was 
a  task  of  which  I,  fortune's  spoiled  child,  soon 
wearied.  Adventitious  circumstances,  personal 
advantages,  had  stamped  me  at  once  a  leader  in 
the  world  of  fashion,  but  in  the  world  of  business 
I  found  that,  at  least,  in  the  first  instance,  I 
must  take  a  subordinate  station,  and  if  I  rose, 
could  only  rise  through  the  ranks.  To  one  who, 
like  myself,  had  always  been  a  prominent  object, 
it  was  tedious  and  mortifying  to  be  compelled  to 
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enact  a  mute  back-figure  in  a  scene,  while  others 
were  playing  great  parts,  making  long  speeches, 
and  carrying  off  the  applause ;  to  be  absent  or 
present,  to  say  Ay  or  No  as  instructed,  and  above 
all  to  speak  no  more  than  was  set  down  for  me, 
or  at  least  to  have  my  oration  curtailed,  deprived 
of  its  most  powerful  effects,  and  tempered  into 
tameness  by  the  revising  hand  of  a  political 
superior ;  in  fine,  discovering  that  I  wanted 
both  pliancy  and  perseverance,  that  I  was  too 
proud  and  too  indolent  for  the  mitier  of  a  states- 
man, I  relinquished  my  intention  of  taking  an 
active  part  in  politics.  Still  it  was  impossible  to 
live  in  the  world  without  being  in  some  degree 
informed  of  and  interested  in  what,  coupled 
with  private  scandal,  forms  the  staple  of  general 
conversation :  insensibly  I  fell  into  the  majority 
of  society,  and,  neither  wholly  engrossed  nor 
wholly  indifferent,  was  content  to  observe,  to 
reflect,  and  to  talk.  When  I  first  entered  the 
arena,  I  descried  no  great  struggle  of  great 
parties,  combatting  for   the   triumph   of  great 
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principles,  and  elevated  by  a  belief  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  results  of  the  contest  into  a  for- 
getfblness  of  themselves,  in  devotion  to  their 
cause ;  but  a  number  of  petty  factions  continu- 
ally  engaged  in  petty  skirmishes,  for  petty  objects 
of  selfish  interest  Every  thing  at  the  moment 
was  unsettled.  It  could  scarcely  be  said  that 
either  a  ministry  or  an  opposition  existed ;  for 
the  ministry  was  on  the  point  of  resigning,  and 
the  different  parties  of  the  opposition  were  too 
much  occupied  by  their  particular  intrigues  to 
supplant  it,  to  make  common  cause  any  longer. 
The  Temple  and  GrenviDe,  the  Townshend  and 
Shelbourne,  the  Cumberland  and  Bedford,  the 
Richmond  and  Sandwich,  the  Fox  and  Digby, 
Newcastle  and  Hardwicke,  cliques,  floated  like 
nebulae  in  the  political  horizon :  now,  anxious  to 
gain  strength  and  security,  on  the  point  of 
coalescing;  now  fearful  of  forming  a  mis-alliance, 
retreating,  hesitating,  and  negotiating.  To  ob- 
tain possession  of  the  young  king  was  the 
primary  object  of  all  parties ;   but  his  majesty, 
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put  upon  his  guard  by  the  warnings  of  each 
respecting  the  designs  of  their  rivals,  resisted, 
by  firm  yet  temperate  policy,  every  attempt  to 
enthral  him,  and  kept  up  a  sort  of  balance  of 
power  which  effectually  prevented  any  from  ob- 
taining ascendancy.  He  had  freed  himself  from 
the  Mentorship  of  Lord  Bute,  had  refused  to 
recognise  the  dictatorship  of  Pitt,  had  repelled 
the  authority  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the 
interference  of  his  aunt,  the  Princess  Amelia, 
and  had  bounded  the  influence  of  his  mother. 
The  Princess-Dowager  was  a  woman  of  excellent 
character  and  of  good  sense,  though  somewhat 
confined  views.  Her  notions  had  been  formed 
in  the  limited  sphere  of  a  German  court,  and  were 
just  wherever  that  scale  might  apply.  Exiled 
young,  by  the  law  of  custom,  from  her  home  and 
country,  the  first  friend  she  found  in  a  strange 
land  was  her  husband.  It  was  natural  tliat  she 
should  enter  into  his  resentments,  and  the  slights 
she  received  from  the  king  on  the  prince's 
account,  afford  her  a^  least  some  apology  for 
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faring  adopted  them.  Jealousies  on  the  one 
band  begot  animosities  on  the  other :  that 
George  the  Second  forgot  the  lather  in  the 
sovereign,  that  he  discarded  parental  tenderness 
ere  h»  son  had  failed  in  filial  duty,  is,  perhaps, 
a  slight  palliation ;  but,  however  unamiable  the 
prince  and  princess  might  appear  as  public  cha- 
racters during  the  discreditable  contest  referred 
to;  however  mean  in  the  intrigues  they  counte- 
nanced to  extend  their  party,  or  however  weak  in 
the  promised  distribution  of  offices  and  dignities 
in  reversion,  their  private  lives  offer  a  pleasing 
picture.  Liberal  and  discriminating  patrons  of 
the  arts,  they  had  the  merit,  not  only  of  render- 
ing homage  to  celebrity,  but  of  appreciating 
obscure  genius.  Their  little  court,  the  resort  of 
talent  and  ogrtmrn,  was  a  charming  society,  in 
which,  surrounded  by  their  children,  and  re- 
markable only  for  dignified  affability  and  sim- 
plicity, they  were  to  be  seen,  the  promoters  of 
every  harmless  diversion,  and  paragons  of  do- 
mestic happiness.     Accident  introduced  Lord 
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Bute,  without  the  usual  forms  and  gradations, 
at  once  to  their  intimate  acquaintance.  He 
possessed  a  taste  for  literature  and  the  arts  in 
general,  was  a  collector  of  prints  and  medals, 
a  herbalist,  a  cutter- out  of  black  paper,  a  whist- 
player  ;  in  short,  had  a  variety  of  small  talents, 
and  was  an  agreeable  addition  to  the  number  of 
those  familiars  who  were  permitted  to  drop  in  at 
Leicester  House,  draw  stools  round  the  fire,  and 
pass  the  evening  in  conversation,  cards,  and 
music,  or  make  one  in  a  frolicsome  night  expe- 
dition by  hackney  coach,  to  a  fortune-teller  or  a 
conjuror.  Above  all,  Lord  Bute  was  no  courtier. 
Unlike  the  rest  of  those  by  whom  the  prince  and 
princess  were  surrounded,  his  fidelity  was  not  to 
be  suspected,  nor  his  defection  dreaded  ;  for  he 
had  no  expectations  from  any  other  party. 
When  the  princess  premature  and  unexpected 
death  arrived,  to  baffle  the  surest  calculations, 
all  who  had  an  opportunity  of  hedging  deserted 
the  princess.  Bute  remained  true  to  her ;  for 
the  dictates   of  duty  and  of  interest  were   in 
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unison.  This  circumstance  drew  closer  the 
bond  already  formed,  by  regard  on  the  one  side 
and  gratitude  on  the  other.  The  princess,  a 
cautious  and  timid  woman,  made  no  active  use 
of  the  party  she  might,  in  right  of  her  relation 
to  the  heir-presumptive,  have  commanded,  bat 
adopted  the  better  policy  of  acquiescent  modera- 
tion. She  had,  however,  acquired  a  habit  of 
gossiping  politics  and  court-scandal ;  had  been 
for  years  accustomed  to  a  confidant ;  a  confidant 
was  indispensable,  and  Bute,  in  that  character, 
supplied  her  husband  Besides  Lord  Bute's 
being  a  safe  depositary  of  secrets,  the  calibre  of 
his  mind  was  very  similar  to  hers.  The  talents 
of  both  were  mediocre ;  their  general  views  con- 
fined and  crude.  Born  and  bred  in  a  court,  her 
royal  highness  had  been  early  initiated  in  its 
traeasteries :  removed  from  Saxe-Ootha  to  St. 
James's,  she  beheld  a  similar  piece  of  mechanism 
to  that  with  which  she  had  become  acquainted, 
but  on  a  larger  scale.  With  feminine  quickness 
of  perception,  she  divined  motives,  anticipated 
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measures,  parried  them  with  prompt  dexterity, 
or  encountered  them  with  a  temper  which  it 
seemed  impossible  for  any  injuries  to  exasperate. 
But  her  abilities  wrere  only  adapted  to  the  defen- 
sive ;  she  wanted  the  energy  and  self-reliance 
essential  to  domination ;  she  desired  power,  yet 
feared  responsibility. 

Regarding  her  son's  succession  to  the  crown 
as  to  an  estate,  she  conceived  that  her  maternity 
gave  her  a  right  to  some  share  of  direction,  and 
confident  in  the  singleness  of  her  desire  for  his 
welfare,  never  dreamed  but  that  her  capabilities 
were  equal  to  her  intentions.  Still  aware  of  the 
strong  prejudice  existing  against  female  inter- 
ference in  politics,  even  in  a  country  where 
females  are  legally  held  capable  of  governing, 
she  formed  the  plan  of  enjoying  what  she  ima- 
gined to  be  her  natural  share  of  influence  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Lord  Bute,  without  any 
appearance  of  power.  After  having  been  for 
some  time  as  ex-governor,  his  majesty's  private 
adviser,  Lord  Bute,  was  reluctantly  forced  into 
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office,  for  which  he  knew  himself  incompetent. 
If  it  be  true,  that  "the  most  disadvantageous 
peace  is  better  than  the  jnstest  war,"  his  admi- 
nistration, though  not  glorious,  was  not  mis- 
chievous. He  retired  voluntarily  and  without 
plunder,  and  never  sought  to  obtrude  his  advice 
or  services  from  the  moment  he  perceived  them 
undesired. 

Lord  Bute  had  all  the  shrewdness,  with  all  the 
integrity  of  the  Scot,  and  the  mixture  of  economy 
and  generosity  so  peculiar  to  that  character. 
"  Some  men  are  born  great,  some  achieve  great- 
ness, and  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon 
them ;"  his  lordship  was  of  the  latter  class.  He 
rose,  but  neither  by  sycophancy  nor  intrigue :  he 
took  a  fair,  and  no  more  than  a  fair  advantage  of 
circumstances.  He  was  fitted  for  a  favourite, 
not  for  a  statesman :  never  was  favourite  more 
blameless  or  more  odious.  In  1766  his  sedan 
carried  him  regularly  every  evening  to  Leicester* 
house.  The  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Lady 
Middlesex,  Lord  Inchiquin,  Doctor  Lee,  and  a 
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few   more,   still  formed  a  tea-drinking   coterU 
there;  but  their  part   in   politics  was  limited 
to  discussion.     The  other  court  wore  a  mean 
and  dull  aspect  to  strangers.     Their  majesties 
lived  with  the  most  frugal  simplicity,  and  repre- 
sented as  little  as  possible.     The  Queen  was  a 
very  amiable  woman,  who  did  a  great  deal  of 
needle-work,  and  every  year  gave  a  child  to  the 
state.     The  King  divided  his  time  between  the 
discharge  of  business,  domestic  recreations,  and 
the  care  of  counteracting  by  regimen  his  tendency 
to  corpulency.     He  was  allowed  on  all  hands  to 
be  a  very  good  sort  of  man,  and,  nevertheless, 
was    exceedingly   unpopular.     The    war    raged 
violently  between  the   crown  and   the  people. 
Wilkes,  a  ruined  man  of  pleasure,  born  and  bred 
in  the  very  hot-bed  of  aristocracy,  seeking  a  new 
excitement  for  a  mind  satiated  by  every  species 
of  dissipation,  and  a  new  resource  for  confirmed 
habits   of  extravagance,  found  the  one  in  the 
notoriety  of  a  sudden  transformation  to  a  furious 
democrat,  and  the  other  in  the  policy  of  render- 
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ing  himself  sufficiently  formidable  to  government 
to  be  worth  purchasing.  His  writings  would 
have  fallen  still-born  in  a  later  day.  Unlike  the 
studied,  clear,  strong,  pointed  manner  of  his 
successor,  Junius,  Wilkes's  style,  formed  by 
the  tone  of  the  drawing-room,  is  careless,  feeble, 
and  diffuse ;  and  though  not  without  elegance, 
and  bearing  marks  of  familiarity  with  polite 
literature,  seems  to  have  been  little  calculated  for 
the  comprehension  or  taste  of  his  class  of  readers. 
But  he  had  the  advantage  of  being  the  first 
writer  who  had  included  the  populace  as  the 
public,  who  had  addressed  himself  professedly 
to  the  lower  orders*  He  flattered  their  amour 
propre  by  assisting  their  importance,  awakened 
the  jealousy  of  the  people  by  the  insidious  word 
favourite,  and  their  national  prejudices  by  the 
opprobrious  epithet  of  Scot.  Arraying  Lord 
Bute  in  misrepresentation,  Wilkes  held  him  up 
to  odium ;  and  thus  having  created  a  party,  and 
for  that  party  an  object  of  attack,  he  placed 
at  its  head,  and  armed  with  the  weapon 
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of  his  pen,  and  the  paper  bullets  of  his  brain, 
stood  forth  a  patriot  and  their  champion.  The 
scheme  answered  :  he  became  the  idol  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  nation,  and  what  was  more  to  his 
purpose,  the  terror  of  the  remainder,  for  govern- 
ment found  it  necessary  to  buy  him.  After 
some  difficulties  as  to  price,  and  some  years  of 
agitations  while  negotiations  were  pending,  the 
bargain  was  concluded,  and  Wilkes  sunk  again 
into  that  position  in  society,  for  which  his 
limited  though  agreeable  talents  best  qualified 
him.  The  turbulence  of  his  manhood  passed 
like  the  profligacy  of  his  youth ;  he  was  received 
by  the  ranks  from  which  he  had  renegaded.  A 
new  Wilkes  subsequently  arose  in  Junius ;  and 
forgetting  and  forgot  by  the  fickle  multitude,  he 
became  only  remarkable  as  one  of  the  pleasantest 
men  of  his  day. 

When  I  first  became  an  observer,  a  number 
of  causes  had  already  mined  the  foundations  of 
that  ancient  order  of  things  which  is  now  so 
fast  disappearing.     In  my  father's  time  the  two 
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Houses  of  Parliament,  though  nominally  deli- 
berative, had  been  actually  merely  declaratory 
aaanbfieB;  since  all-important  measures  were 
(hacussed  and  settled  elsewhere,  chiefly  at  party* 
dinners.  The  real,  I  may  say  the  sole,  business 
of  the  House  was  division ;  debate,  admittedly 
a  form,  abbreviated  as  far  as  our  ceremonious 
usages  would  allow. — Political  warfare  being 
mostly  carried  on  in  the  dark  ambush  of  in- 
trigue, oratory  was  but  little  regarded.  Its  rise 
was  coeval,  and,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  chiefly  owing  to  the  practice  of  reporting 
the  parliamentary  speeches,  which  was  com- 
menced by  Doctor  Samuel  Johnson  in  the 
British  Magazine,  and  afterwards  continued  by 
Macanlay.  These  outlines,  for  they  were  no 
more,  though  not  remarkable  for  exactitude,  and 
conveying  none  of  the  characteristics  of  style, 
being  gathered  from  the  conversation  of  mem- 
bers who  dropped  into  the  Westminster  coffee- 
houses, during,  or  after  dinner  hours,  "  to  fight 
their  battles  o'er  again,"  were  read  with  the 
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greatest  avidity,  and  by  a  re-action  this  newly- 
begotten  interest  affected  the  House.  The 
speaker,  who  had  addressed  coldly  and  care* 
lessly  auditors  whom  he  knew  either  utterly 
indifferent  or  sufficiently  informed  on  his  sub- 
ject, pre-determined  on  either  side  by  party 
obligations  founded  on  personal  interest, — who 
had  reasoned  without  earnestness,  aware  that 
the  most  plausible  sophistry,  or  the  most  forci- 
ble truths,  had  been  forestalled  by  an  argument 
still  more  persuasive  if  not  more  convincing, 
the  douceur  conveyed  in  the  pressure  of  the 
manager's  hand, — had  a  new  stimulus  from  the 
moment  the  debates  were  transmitted,  however 
imperfectly,  to  the  public.  He  felt  himself 
addressing  an  extended  auditory  ;  the  sphere  of 
his  effects  was  enlarged  ;  a  nation  listened.  A 
nation  which,  no  longer  supine,  as  if  incapable, 
appeared  all  at  once  to  have  attained  puberty 
of  intellect,  had  begun  to  examine  accounts, 
to  question  proceedings,  to  scrutinize  the  ad- 
ministration of  its  stewards,  and  asserting,  for 
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the  first  time,  the  foil  powers  of  its  majority, 
to  look  upon  public  men  not  as  governors  but 
servants.  From  this  period  politicians  found 
it  necessary  to  be  legislators,  and  ministers 
statesmen.  The  character  as  well  as  the  style 
of  forensic  debate  became  elevated ;  our  speak- 
ers were  compelled  to  assume  a  virtue  if  they 
had  it  not;  and  oratory  from  utter  neglect 
rose  into  so  cultivated  an  art,  that  at  the  sub- 
sequent epoch,  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
Pitt,  Fox,  Burke,  Sheridan,  and  Erskine,  the 
Houses  seemed  converted  into  theatres  for  the 
display  of  rival  talent. 

I  entered  the  Upper  House  shortly  before 

Lord  Chatham  took  his  seat  there.      Though 

out  of  office,  this  great  man  was  now  in  the 

very  zenith  of  his  ascendancy.     His  prophetic 

voice  had  already   terrified    the    Rockingham 

ministry  into  the  repeal  of  the  stamp-act,  the 

seal  of  their  dismissal,  and  it  was  inevitable 

that  he  must  return  on  his  own  terms.    This 

was  the  most  brilliant  epoch  of  his  life,  from 
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that  moment  his  star  waned.  Opposition  was 
the  original  and  natural  sphere  of  his  genius. 
A  younger  brother,  possessed  only  of  an  an- 
nuity of  one  hundred  pounds,  and  a  cornetcy 
of  horse,  without  the  aids  of  fortune  or  power- 
ful patronage,  he  achieved  his  entrance  into  the 
House,  and  abandoning  in  effect  the  military 
profession,  adopted  that  of  a  patriot.  Besides, 
that  the  vantage  ground  of  assault  offers  the 
young  adventurer  a  readier  opportunity  of  dis- 
tinguishing himself;  that  it  is  easier  to  gain 
laurels  in  attacking  than  defending,  because  the 
inclinations  of  the  majority  generally  favour  the 
enterprise  of  demolishing  rather  than  the  task 
of  preserving  existing  institutions, — a  propensity 
incidental  to  immaturity  of  intellect  in  every 
stage,  from  childhood  to  dotage, — the  character 
of  Pitt's  abilities  particularly  qualified  him  to 
figure  in  opposition.  He  united  qualities,  which, 
singly  possessed,  had  given  other  men  reputa- 
tion, for  his  oratorical  talents  were  of  every 
kind ;  he  could  narrate,  argue,  cajole,  and  de- 
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claim;  but  his  greatest  superiority  lay  in  de- 
nunciation. After  having  listened  with  a  calm 
and  concentrated  attention  that  had  already 
produced  intimidation,  he  burst  upon  his  oppo- 
nents with  the  grandeur  and  the  power  of  a 
tempest.  His  form  dilated,  his  eyes  flashed, 
his  voice  uttered  thunders;  scathing  sarcasms 
lightened  from  his  lips,  and,  thick  and  fast  as 
hail-stones,  terrible  reproaches  fell,  wounding 
wherever  they  struek.  The  energy  of  his  in- 
vective was  relieved  by  the  pathos  of  his  lament, 
by  the  impressive  solemnity  of  his  warning; 
there  indeed  his  eloquence  reached  sublimity ; 
and  such  was  its  effect,  that  instead  of  a  poli- 
tician by  profession,  pleading  for  the  fees  of 
peerage  and  pension,  one  might  have  believed 
him  some  holy  and  inspired  prophet  of  old  stand- 
ing forth  to  avert  the  doom  of  his  country. 

Pitt  possessed  a  domination  in  Parliament 
which  no  other  individual  ever  before  or  since 
acquired.  He  was  the  dictator  of  his  House, 
as  Johnson  of  his  club,  and  both  a  priori  from 
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extraneous  and  fortuitous  causes.  Both  were 
men  whose  endowments  exceeded  their  attain- 
ments; to  whom  nature,  by  physical  means, 
had  given  a  power  of  ascendancy  over  their 
contemporaries.  Chatham's  commanding  stature 
and  powerful  frame  rendered  him  prominent; 
the  deliberation  and  decision  of  his  movements, 
the  calm  thoughtfulness  of  his  aspect,  his  lofty 
bearing,  his  air  of  conscious  and  confident  su- 
periority begot  deference  by  prepossession,  and, 
above  all, — incalculable  advantage ! — expectation. 
Ere  he  spoke,  he  attracted  and  fixed  all  eyes : 
he  looked  like  one  who  would  utter  oracles,  and 
his  hearers  were  prepared  to  receive  as  such 
whatever  fell  from  him.  Admiration  was  drawn 
upon  by  anticipation.  When  he  spoke,  his  slow, 
perfect,  and  emphatic  enunciation,  the  depth 
and  fulness  of  the  tones  which,  without  effort, 
reached  the  most  distant  ear  in  the  assembly, 
were  in  the  highest  degree  impressive.  At  the 
close  of  the  first  period  the  House  settled  into 
silence ;    at  the  fall  of  the  second  an  absolute 
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stillness  reigned.  The  clearness  of  his  delivery 
gave  perspicuity  to  every  thought;  its  vigour 
point  to  his  wit,  and  terrific  power  to  his  de- 
nunciation. Moreover,  his  eloquence  had  the 
advantageous  peculiarity  of  carrying  conviction 
of  his  own  conviction;  and  there  was  an  imposing 
grandeur  in  his  mien  and  presence,  an  external 
impress,  it  might  be  true  or  false,  of  greatness 
of  soul,  of  moral  as  well  as  mental  superiority, 
the  effect  of  which  was  invaluable. 

Chatham  had  passed,  and  passed  successfully, 

through  the  world's  most  noxious  region,  public 

life,  wherein  independence  of  mind  and  purity 

of  principle  not  only  cannot  thrive,  but  cannot 

live.    Assuredly  his  nature  did  not  delight  in 

baseness.    It  is  probable  that  the  interests  of 

his  country  were  secondary  only  to  his  own ; 

that  he  never  descended  wMMce&arily  to  artifice ; 

but  that  he  could  descend  is  evident  from  the  fact 

of  his  having  preserved  his  popularity  with  the 

nation  by  palming  upon  them  the  delusion  that 

the  support  of  an  Hanoverian  army  in  Germany 
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was  the  best  method  of  preventing  the  loss  of 
our  possessions  in  America,  in  order  to  obtain 
his  sovereign^  favour  by  a  compromising  com- 
plaisance. 

In  short,  as  far  as  a  politician  can  be,  Chatham 
appears  to  have  been  honest :  he  seems  to  have 
believed,  as  a  general  maxim,  that  "honesty  is 
the  best  policy,"  and,  as  a  general  practice,  to 
have  pursued  it :  not,  perhaps,  so  much  because 
it  was  honesty,  as  because  it  was  the  best  policy. 
Posterity  may  judge  him  not  so  infallible  a 
statesman  as  did  his  contemporaries,  but  his  re- 
putation as  an  orator  will  be  proportionably 
increased. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


The  iristoent's  entrance  into  English  society — The  aristo- 
crat's chamcter—  Quality  minsm  A  dinner-party  in  Pall* 
mall — Sketches  of  the  Countess  of  Harrington — Lady 
WaldegiftTe— Duchess  of  Hamilton — Lady  Middlesex,  Ac. 
—Lord  North — The  Duchess  of  Queensberry — Lady  Hali- 
fax— Gibbon— Hill— Hannah  Glass— Goldsmith— Nolle  - 
kens—Richard  Bentley—  Lord  Halifax. 

Young,  rich,  titled,  distinguished  in  appear- 
ance, accomplished  in  manner,  fluent  on  com- 
mon topics,  my  pride,  my  vanity,  my  caprice,  my 
impetuosity,  my  selfishness,  my  self-will,  were 
hidden  under  these  agreeable  externals :  I  was 
universally  allowed  to  be  a  very  amiable  person, 
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as  well  as  a  most  desirable  match.  The  chape- 
rons and  mammas  looked  graciously  upon  me, 
the  Ladies  Pens  and  Betties,  the  Misses  Dollies 
and  Sukeys,  adjusted  their  tuckers,  and  flirted 
their  fans  with  most  assiduous  coquetry  when- 
ever I  approached ;  and  at  this  period  I  flatter 
myself  as  many  sighs  were  given  to  the  man,  as 
smiles  were  lavished  on  the  peer;  but  without 
effect.  I  hovered  around  the  numerous  beauties 
who  clustered  in  every  place  of  fashionable  re- 
sort, looking  gay  as  the  many-coloured  lamps  of 
Ranelagh  and  Vauxhall;  like  them,  lighted  up 
each  night  for  attraction,  and  lying  by  in  the 
day  time,  dull,  vacant,  and  vapid, — I  chatted  with 
one,  minueted  with  another,  smiled  on  and  flat- 
tered all;  but,  though  determined  upon  mar- 
riage, sedulously  preserved  myself  free  from  en- 
tanglement, for  as  yet  I  had  met  no  woman  who 
united  the  requisites  on  which  I  insisted. 

In  the  course  of  every  day  and  night,  I  saw  a 
hundred  young  girls  of  fashion,  but  their  pre- 
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tensions  were  as  equal  as  they  were  similar. 
Manufactured  of  the  same  materials  by  the  same 
process,  coefie*  by  the  same  hair-dressers,  chaus- 
j&i  by  the  same  shoemakers,  their  figures 
formed  by  the  same  staymakers,  their  maimers 
by  the  same  dancing-masters,  their  minds  by  the 
same  sort  of  maids  and  mothers,  they  naturally 
resembled  each  other,  as  nearly  as  do  tulips 
reared  in  the  same  bed:  on  close  inspection, 
this  or  that  might  be  found  more  or  less  hand- 
some, or  differing  in  size  or  colour,  but  an  endless 
sameness  pervaded  the  variety. 

I  sought  "  a  bright,  particular  star :"  the  pro- 
mised wife  of  my  imagination  was,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  be  such  a  woman  as,  under  that 
title,  I  should  be  proud  to  show  the  world.  The 
most  important  appendage  of  my  establishment, 
she  must  be  as  proportionably  creditable  to  my 
taste  and  station  as  my  stud,  picture  gallery,  or 
any  other  article  of  monture ;  of  high  rank  and 
character;  she  must  bring  me  distinguished  con- 
nexions and  a  large  dowry,  be  calculated  for 
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decided  effect  in  society,  and  to  that  end  an 
acknowledged  wit,  beauty,  and  miracle  of  ac- 
complishments and  fine  breeding ;  moreover,  the 
object  not  only  of  mine,  but  of  general  admira- 
tion. In  London,  a  brilliant  leader  of  ton,  the 
glass  of  fashion,  and  the  mould  of  form,  the 
observed  of  all  observers;  in  the  country,  as 
domestic  and  amiable  as  she  pleased.  Nothing 
short  of  these  conditions  was  acceptable. 

It  was  with  this  resolution,  arrived  at  for  the 
hundredth  time,  that,  blind  to  fate  and  the 
future,  after  completing  my  second  toilette,  I 
stepped  into  my  chair,  and  was  carried  to  a  din- 
ner at  the  Marquis  of  A \  in  Pall-mall. 

It  was  a  pleasant  and  somewhat  warm  afternoon 
in  the  early  part  of  spring,  and,  though  months  of 
fairer  and  brighter  days  sometimes  succeed  each 
other,  unnoticed  at  a  later  period,  everybody, 
because  it  was  almost  the  first  of  the  year,  talked 
of  its  cheerfulness  and  brightness  as  of  an  event. 
The  streets  were  numerously  peopled,  for  the  sun- 
shine which  brought  hope,  that  seemed  strength 
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to  the  sick,  and  hilarity  to  the  vigorous,  drew 
forth  all  who  could  possibly  leave  their  homes. 
Many  a  youthful  hand-in-hand  group,  with  glad, 
shining  faces,  might  be  observed,  who  had  ob- 
tained half  holyday  on  the  plea  of  the  fine  after- 
noon ;  many  a  bent  figure,  creeping  near  the 
rails  of  the  areas,  who,  in  a  slight  alleviation 
from  suffering,  effected  by  the  change  of  tem- 
perature, felt  almost  equal  enjoyment.  Almost 
every  cell  of  the  mighty  hive  sent  forth  its  bees 
and  drones;  the  pavement  was  thronged  with  the 
hurrying  busy,  and  the  sauntering  idle.  Along 
the  edges  of  the  causeway  flitted  a  number  of 
sedans ;  now  and  then  one  met  a  great  state- 
coach,  laden  with  footmen,  or  a  rumbling  jarvey. 
I  was  detained  some  time  in  St.  Martin Vlane, 
the  way  being  blocked  up  by  a  vast  concourse 
of  persons  assembled  to  see  the  York  stage- 
waggon  disencumbered  of  its  still  and  live  lum- 
ber. Opposite  the  marquis's  house  was  another 
crowd,  looking  on  at  a  dance  of  milk-maids, 
who,  healthy,  pretty,  and  rosy,  in  blue  gowns, 
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checked  aprons,  and  white  neckerchiefs,  with 
wreaths  of  hawthorn  round  their  straw-hats,  and 
posies  of  cowslips,  primroses,  and  violets  at  their 
waists,  were  figuring  away,  according  to  annual 
custom  on  May-day,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
their  own  singing,  and  the  clattering  of  the 
bright  pans  depending  from  the  new  yokes  on 
their  shoulders.  The  tingle  of  the  muffin,  and 
the  deafening  toll  of  the  dustman's  bell,  mingled 
with  the  loud  tintara  that  announced  my  arrival 
at  the  gates.  A  lusty  porter  underwent  the 
fatigue  of  showing  himself,  and  bowing,  and  four 
well-gilded  footmen,  in  white  and  yellow,  as  tall 
and  straight,  and  with  legs  as  handsome  as  those 
of  the  footmen  the  fairy  gave  Cinderella,  ap- 
peared on  the  steps  to  answer  the  summons. 

It  was  half-past  four.  The  freshly-illumined 
candelabras  burned  dimly  in  the  daylight ;  the 
hall  and  vast  staircase  were  redolent  of  culinary 
steam,  escaping  from  the  nether  regions.  I 
passed  through  an  ante-room,  in  which  I  ob- 
served a  little  portly  gentleman,  attired  in  black. 
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divesting  himself  of  his  scarlet  cloak,  the  insignia 
of  the  medical  profession,  and  a  group,  occupied 
in  examining  a  statue,  and  was  ushered  into  the 
reception-room.  It  was  a  large  apartment,  lined 
with  Indian  satin-paper,  the  ceilings  and  cor- 
nices fine  specimens  of  the  excellence  to  which 
the  arts  of  carving  and  gilding  had  been  carried. 
From  the  centre,  under  the  protection  of  a  cir- 
cle of  winged  cherubim  heads,  depended  a  chan- 
delier of  multifarious  branches  and  enormous 
circumference;  which,  like  the  rest  of  the  things, 
bore  evidence  of  having  been  very  recently  un- 
covered. The  daylight  came  staring  in  from 
three  great  windows,  unsoftened  by  the  shade  of 
drapery  or  blind,  for  the  long  scanty  strips 
of  buff  damask,  nominally  curtains,  had  been 
carefully  drawn  back,  and  fell  with  scarce 
a  fold  beneath  a  vandyked,  velvet  valance, 
studded  with  gilt  stare.  There  was  no  fashion- 
able litter  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  that  period. 
Then,  as  now,  books,  bijouterie,  new  prints,  and 
new  music,  made  a  part  of  furniture ;  but  the 
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books  were  in  book-cases,  the  bijoux  in  cabi- 
nets, the  new  music  in  stands,  and  the  prints 
generally  in  frames :  there  was  perhaps  not 
quite  so  much  taste,  or  not  so  much  display. 
The  middle  of  this  apartment  presented  only  a 
vast  expanse  of  Turkey  carpet.  Four  capacious, 
high-backed,  gilt-framed,  tight-stuffed,  claw- 
footed,  pea-green  satin  sofas,  without  cushions, 
flowered  in  tent-stitch  with  carnations  and  auri- 
culas, graced  the  sides  of  the  room,  accompanied 
by  corresponding  chairs  and  settees,  intermingled 
with  cabinets  and  chiffoniers  at  intervening  dis- 
tances. An  ottoman,  and  a  China  jar  three 
feet  high,  stood  on  each  side  of  the  fire-place ; 
the  mantel  was  too  elevated  to  admit  a  looking- 
glass  above  it,  but  opposite  the  windows  hung  a 
pair  of  large  mirrors,  like  the  paintings  over  the 
door-ways,  projecting  obliquely  from  the  wall. 
The  sofas  and  settees  were  occupied  by  ladies, 
who,  aided  by  their  hoops  and  ample  vestments, 
contrived  to  cover  an  extent  of  space  incon- 
ceivable to  their  Grecian-draperied  grand-daugh- 
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ten.    Amid  the  assemblage  of  silks,  satins, 
laces,   tissues,  embroideries,  feathers,   flowers, 
ribbons,  fringes,  and  jewels,  in  every  variety  of 
form,  which  at  first  confused  and  dazzled  the 
eye,  many  fair  faces  and  fine  forms  were  dis- 
coverable.    There    was   the    still    "  gloriously 
handsome,'"  as  Horace  Walpole  termed    her, 
Countess  of  Harrington,  now  in  the  autumn  of 
life,  but  with  all  the  attractions  that  sometimes 
belong  to  that  season ;   among  them  embonpoint 
and  a  sparkling  malice,  the  result  of  mingled 
shrewdness,  originality  and  habitual  good  hu- 
mour, which  lent  a  piquant  animation  to  every 
look  and  gesture ;  her  fair  and  modest  daughter, 
Lady  Elizabeth  Foster,  looking  like  a  bud  be- 
side a  rose,  or  a  star  by  the  moon :    the  pretty 
Duchess  of  Richmond  ;   the  still  prettier  young 
widow,    Laura,    Lady  Waldegrave,  afterwards 
Duchess  of  Gloucester,  pronounced  in  her  time, 
by  a  most  competent  authority,  "  the  first  match 
for  beauty  in  England,"  and  doubtless  so  con- 
sidered by  all  who  preferred  to  the  ordinary  style 
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of  blondes  and  brunettes,  the  more  rare  combi- 
nation of  nut-brown  eyes,  nut-brown  hair,  and  a 
clear,  warm-brown  complexion,  in  its  tints  "  like 
red  poppies  grown  with  corn,"  enlivened  by  a 
brilliant  set  of  teeth ;  the  stately  Duchess  of 
Hamilton  and  Argyle;  one  of  those  twin-beauties, 
the  famous  Gunnings,  whose  "  luck "  has  given 
Ireland  a  proverb,  and,  of  course,  sister  to  the 
equally  celebrated  Countess  of  Coventry ;  Mrs. 
Townly  Warde,  an  excessively  fine  sultana  sort 
of  woman,  and  a  bride — you  may  see  her  por- 
trait among  the  hand-maids  of  Pharaoh's  daugh- 
ter, in  Sherwin's  picture  of  the  finding  of  Moses; 
the  lovely  little  Mrs.  Cholmondeley,  an  iUgante 
and  bel  esprit ;  besides  Lady  Middlesex,  petite 
and  not  too  young,  mais  pas  mal,  and  Mrs. 
Montagu,  who  had  pretensions  to  good  looks,  as 
well  as  to  every  thing  else.  There  was  only  one 
positively  plain  woman  in  the  room,  Miss  Rollo, 
who,  of  course,  was  a  blue ;  only  one  dowdy  one, 
poor  good  Lady  Halifax.  As  close  as  possible 
to  her  side,  in  all  the  alarm  and  strangeness  of 
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her  first  rouge  and  her  first  dinner  party,  nestled 
a  young  girl,  with  a  small,  round,  plaited,  gauze 
cap  on  her  head,  rather  pretty  in  her  rose  silk 
gown,  white  lutestring  petticoat  and  stomacher, 
and  new  set  of  pearls.  An  elderly  beau,  very 
studiously  dressed  and  profusely  scented,  with 
the  deferential  stoop  and  lowered  tone  then 
modish  in  addressing  females,  was  talking  to 
Lady  Halifax,  with  an  air  of  profound  interest, 
respecting  the  weather,  occasionally,  at  any 
period  or  pause  in  the  conversation,  raising,  in 
a  ringed  hand,  white  as  cosmetics  could  make  it, 
an  eye-glass,  suspended  on  a  pink  ribbon,  which, 
after  having  been  employed  in  taking  a  prelimi- 
nary survey  of  half  the  room,  was  set,  as  he  once 
more  engaged  the  chaperon,  at  her  ladyship's 
convoy.  This  personage  was  Lord  Chalkston, 
the  Lord  Chalkston  whom,  with  his  valet  Bow- 
man, Garrick  and  Golman  have  drawn  as  Ogleby 
and  Canton,  in  their  comedy  of  the  Clandestine 
Marriage. 
Conversing  with  the  marquis,  stood  a  person 

n  5 
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of  unwieldy  figure,  in  a  cinnamon-coloured  suit, 
with  precisely  such  a  head  as  one  sees  on  the 
coinage  of  George  the  Third;  the  same  full, 
fleshy  contour,  prominent  features,  pleasant 
mouth,  heavy,  over-hanging  brow,  and  somewhat 
retreating  forehead.  A  Garrick  wig,  of  five 
curls  on  each  side  in  front,  with  a  tie  behind, 
and  a  pair  of  remarkably  large,  opaque-orbed 
eyes,  completed  the  resemblance,  but  the  indi- 
vidual was  Lord  North.  Without  aspiring  to 
the  orator,  Lord  North  was  the  soundest  and 
most  finished  speaker  of  his  day ;  without  any 
pretensions  to  the  man  of  fashion,  the  truest 
gentleman.  He  deserved  this  epithet,  not 
merely  in  respect  to  his  manners,  but  with 
reference  to  all  his  actions  and  expressions, 
public  and  private.  It  has  been  justly  remarked 
of  him,  that  among  all  his  political  opponents  he 
had  never  a  single  enemy.  His  benignity  and 
goodness  were  talismans  too  potent  for  envy  or 
hatred.  Devoid  of  vanity  himself,  he  had  yet 
consideration  for  that  infirmity  in  others.    Tern- 
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perate  in  victory,  is  well  as  derated  in  defeat, 
he  disarmed  without  wounding  his  adversaries. 
Perhaps  the  very  ease  and  simplicity  that  cha- 
racterized equally  his  cleverest  sayings  and  best 
actions,  occasioned  his  probity,  eloquence,  and 
talents  to  be  rather  underrated  by  his  contempo- 
raries. Lord  North  had  a  constant  play  of  quiet 
wit,  ao  happily  under  the  control  of  discretion, 
that  it  amused  without  ever  offending  or  alarm- 
ing. He  was  quite  as  dignified,  though  not  as 
lofty,  as  Lord  Chatham ;  and  his  aflabiHty  was 
more  agreeable,  because  there  was  no  perceptible 
condescension  in  it. 

"My  Lord  North,"  said  the  Countess  of 
Harrington,  "  I  have  been  wishing,  I  can't  say 
how  long,  to  talk  to  you.  I  have  the  most 
charming  scheme ;  indeed  it  is  quite  an  enter- 
prise. Ever  since  the  notion  first  came  into 
my  mind  I  have  been  teasing  Lord  Harrington ; 
bat  he  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  tells 
me  I  must  ask  you." 

n6 
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"  Madam,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  be  taken 
into  your  counsels."" 

"  You  must  know  then,  my  lord,  that  I  have 
two  passions  ;  a  great  love  for  my  country,  and 
a  great  love  for  china.  I  should  like  to  see 
England  excel  every  other  kingdom  in  its  manu- 
factures, and  I  should  like  to  have  the  most 
beautiful  set  of  teacups  in  the  world." 

"  In  one  production  already,  madam,  our 
land  is  certainly  unrivalled,  and  that  is  female 
beauty/'*  replied  his  lordship,  bowing  round  the 
circle  with  old-fashioned  gallantry. 

"  I  have  been  looking  out  a  spot  in  the 
suburbs  that  will  just  answer  the  purpose, 
and  with  your  advice  and  assistance  I  mean  to 
found " 

"  A  hospital  ?"  cried  one. 

"  An  asylum  !"  cried  another. 

"  A  nunnery  I     A  museum  V 

"  No  ;  a  hong." 

"  A  what  ?"  was  the  general  interrogation. 
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44  A  pottery !  a  pottery !"  and  her  ladyship's 
beautiful  eyes  sparkled  with  delight  as  lively  as 
tint  of  a  child  just  promised  a  new  plaything. 

"Lord  North,  I  congratulate  yon  on  your 
appointment."  His  lordship  begged  leave  to 
kiss  hands.  "  Prime  minister  of  a  pottery !" 
laughed  the  merry  Dnchess  of  Queensberry: 
merry  in  spite  of  locks  as  snowy  as  her  hood 
and  apron.  It  was  "  her  mad  grace  of  Queens- 
berry,"  as  she  was  styled  by  her  contemporaries; 
this  droll  and  saucy  duchess,  who,  in  her  earlier 
day  had  been  banished  from  the  doll  court  of 
George  II.  ostensibly  for  upholding  her  prottpt, 
—Gay,  the  author  of  the  Beggar's  Opera,  who 
bad  given  offence  to  the  court  ostensibly  by  the 
license  of  his  wit,  but  in  reality  by  having  ridi- 
culed Queen  Gasoline's  pretensions  to  science, — 
who  in  consequence  formed  a  court  of  taste  in 
opposition  to  the  court  of  royalty,  and  drew  away 
to  her  own  all  the  choice  spirits  of  the  other '. 

1  Among  many  of  this  eccentric  lady's  extant  letters  is  a 
carious  one  addressed  to  Queen  Caroline,  which  begins, "  The 
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"  My  dearest  creature,  what  can  you  mean  f 
exclaimed  her  Grace  of  Richmond,  "  there  are 
a  hundred  potteries  in  England/1 

"  Very  true  ;  but  this  pottery  par  excellence 
is  to  be  supplied,  if  I  can  accomplish  it, — and 
the  only  difficulty  is  the  India  company, — with 
the  chekoa,  the  real  clay,  from  China.  A  ship- 
load " 

"  Would  make  teacups  enough  for  your  lap-1* 
dogs  to  amuse  themselves  with  breaking  all  your 
life -time " 

"  Take  care,  Queensberry.  I  know  you  will 
be  the  first  to  die  with  envy.  Oh !  they  will 
be  beautiful.  Miss  Moser  and  Angelica  Kauff- 
man  have  designed  such  flower  patterns  for  me ! 
and  1  have  such  charming  little  groups  in  me- 
dallion by  Sir  Joshua !  I  am  sure,  if  we  had 
the  proper  clay,  we  could  surpass  Dresden  and 
Sevres." 


Duchess  of  Queensberry  is  surprised  and  well  pleased  to  re- 
ceive an  order  to  quit  the  court,  where  she  never  came  for 
pleasure,"  &c. 
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"  I  believe,"  said  I,  "  we  understand  the  art 
of  burning  just  as  wefl  as  they  do  in  China," 

u  Our  colours,"  observed  Lord  North,  "  are 
less  brilliant  than  theirs.  Their  mode  of  pre- 
puation  is  a  secret  worth  knowing." 

"But,  then,  how  incalculably  we  might  sur- 
pass them  in  design,"  rejoined  the  countess, 
taking  a  scent-jar  from  the  mantel-piece.  "  Now 
look;  can  anything  be  more  grotesque,  more 
hideous  than  these  figures  r 

u  Here's  a  heresy P  cried  Lady  Waldegrave. 
"  Why,  my  lore,  it's  the  very  odiousness  that's 
the  beauty  of  them:  and  did  not  I  see  you 
yourself  but  t'other  day  bringing  home  a  whole 
coachful  of  the  frightfullest  monsters  you  could 
find  at  Patterson's  T 

"To  be  sure  I  did:  but  then  Patterson  is 
the  most  ruinous  creature.  He  really  can  talk 
one  into  any  thing.  The  day  you  mention  he 
gave  us  quite  a  lecture  on  these  monsters,  which, 
it  seems,  are  not  precisely  what  I  believe  all 
of  us  have  fancied  them,  idols,  but  only  repre- 
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sentations  of  divine  attributes,  or  qualities  em- 
bodied ;  as,  for  instance,  omniscience  described 
by  a  cluster  of  heads,  succour  by  the  multifa- 
rious arms  and  hands,  retribution  by  the  stinging 
serpents,  and  so  forth ;  in  short,  illustrations  of 
the  Confucian  philosophy :  images,  not  gods ; 
venerated,  but  not  worshipped,  except  by  the 
illiterate.  It  was  all  mighty  clever  and  in- 
structive, like  everything  he  says ;  and  I  came 
away  as  usual,  with  my  head  quite  full  and  my 
purse  quite  empty.''1 

"  He  certainly  is  the  most  surprising  person," 
replied  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton.  "  I  do  be- 
lieve he  has  read  every  book  he  sells.  And  as 
to  his  commentaries  on  Shakespeare,  I  have 
made  a  point  of  going  to  see  each  play  after 
I  have  heard  him  talk  upon  it,  and  have  enjoyed 
them  wonderfully  more  than  I  ever  did  before. 
Mr.  Malone  and  Mr.  Stecvens,  both  clever  men 
and  good  judges,  are  to  be  seen  constantly  in 
his  rooms  whenever  there  is  a  book-sale,  and 
they  tell  me  only  to  hear  him." 
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"And  where  is  Mr.  Patterson's T  inquired 
Lady  Halifax  with  simplicity. 

Astonishing  creature!  looked  their  graces; 
but  the  reply  was — 

"Is  it  possible,  madam,  that  you  come  to 
town  every  year  and  don't  know  that  Mr.  Pat- 
terson lives  in  King-street,  Soho-square !" 

44  I  never  go  to  auctions,  madam." 

u  Never  go  to  auctions !  and  pray  for  what 
reason  r 

"  Not  being  in  want  of  any  thing.  Horton 
is  in  very  good  repair.  Our  town-house  was 
famished  when  my  lord's  mother  was  married : 
and  as  it  is  in  her  taste,  I  do  not  wish  alteration. 
I  have  had  several  wardrobes  left  me  by  legacy ; 
8Q  that  for  furniture  and  clothes " 

"  But  your  fancies  T 


44  Madam,  I  was  not  bred  a  woman  of  fashion. 
I  never  remember  to  have  had  any,  except  for  a 
pair  of  canary-birds  that  I  hoarded  my  pin-money 
to  boy ;  and  that  was  when  I  was  quite  a  girl, 
long,  long  before  I  married  or  had  children." 
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"  Well,"  answered  the  countess,  "  if  you  could 
once  be  persuaded  to  hear  Mr.  Patterson,  I  am 
sure  you  would  afterwards  allow  that  visiting 
an  auction  room  may  be  a  very  agreeable  mode 
of  improvement." 

"  Does  not  your  ladyship  think  it  a  very 
expensive  one  ?" 

And  this  Lady  Halifax  uttered  simply  as  a 
suggestion,  without  the  least  intention  of  con- 
veying a  reproof.  She  was  a  meek,  humble- 
minded  creature,  quite  unconscious  of  possess- 
ing a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  strong  sense 
and  firmness  of  character.  Exempt  by  tem- 
perament and  habit  from  most  of  the  foibles  of 
her  sex,  in  her  perfect  propriety  of  conduct 
seemed  only  the  result  of  inclination.  She  was 
virtuous  without  making  any  sacrifices  to  virtue, 
for  her  sole  pleasures  were  her  duties,  and,  unlike 
those  who  renounce  and  still  desire,  there  was 
no  gangrene  in  her  heart  towards  others  of  gayer 
tastes  and  gayer  lives ;  she  differed  from,  but  did 
not  blame  them. 
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u  I  must  confess,"  pursued  Lady  Harrington, 
"I  like  every  thing  better  for  being  dear,  be- 
cause what  is  dear  cannot  be  common." 

"  I  suppose,"  remarked  the  Duchess  of  Hamil- 
ton, u  every  body  will  read  now  that  Patterson 
has  begun  to  sell  books  by  lots*  When  libraries 
nere  sold  whole,  books  were  the  property,  and 
reading  the  amusement,  only  of  people  of  qua- 
lity: but  lately  I  see  everywhere  a  number  of 
stalk,  with  lean,  unwashed  artificers  about 
them" 

"  Perhaps  poor  authors,"  ventured  Lady  Eli- 
zabeth. 

"  My  love,"  whispered  Lady  Harrington,  lay- 
ing her  finger  on  her  lip  as  she  glanced  sig- 
nificantly from  her  daughter  to  a  group  of  per- 
sons who  had  just  entered. 

These  were  some  of  the  lions,  considered  at 
that  period  an  essential  part  of  every  large 
entertainment;  and  generally  as  quiet  and  re- 
served during  exhibition  as  the  well-trained  of 
their  quadruped  namesakes. 
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In  a  suit  of  flowered  velvet,  with  bag  and 
sword,  smirking  and  tip-toeing  like  a  dancing- 
master,  advanced  the  historian  Gibbon.  One 
could  see  by  the  way  in  which  he  drew  up  his 
mellifluous  mouth,  a  small,  round  aperture,  which, 
from  the  length  of  his  chin,  appeared  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  his  visage,  that,  as  he  paid  his 
compliments  to  the  ladies,  he  was  polishing  the 
periods  of  his  finical  phraseology  with  even  more 
than  ordinary  solicitude. 

Making  the  circuit  of  the  room, 

"  With  sleek  appearance  and  with  ambling  pace, 
And  type  of  vacant  head  and  vacant  face," 

as  Churchill  sings,  was  "  the  proteus  Hill,'" 
afterwards  Sir  John  Hill,  "actor,  inspector, 
doctor,  botanist,"  the  author  of  the  vegetable 
system  in  twenty-six  folio  volumes,  and  several 
other  almost  as  gigantic  works,  who,  notwith- 
standing, could  never  make  a  dinner  out  of  the 
press,  until,  to  recreate  his  imagination,  it  may 
be  supposed,  he  produced  Hannah  Glass's  far- 
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famed  Cookery-Book.  Holding  another  by  the 
button-hole,  in  earnest  conversation,  was  the 
little  portly  physician  I  had  seen  divesting  him- 
self of  the  scarlet  cloak  in  the  ante-room,  Dr. 
Oliver  Goldsmith.  Beside  him  stood  an  under- 
sized, big-headed  man,  with  a  hooked  nose,  short 
neck,  narrow  shoulders,  corpulent  body,  and 
bow-legs,  except  the  hump,  exceedingly  like 
Punchinello,  attired  in  a  drab-suit,  laced  with 
silver,  a  preposterous  pair  of  ruffles,  and  blue 
and  white  striped  stockings ;  this  was  the  sculp- 
tor Nollekens,  then  newly  risen  into  note.  Nol- 
lekens  excelled  in  bust-making.  The  first  busts 
which  brought  him  reputation  were  those  of 
Garrick  and  Sterne.  He  afterwards  executed 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty,  including 
among  his  sitters  almost  all  the  celebrated  per- 
sonages of  his  time.  His  figures,  though  soft, 
round,  and  possessing  an  illusion  of  warmth  and 
breathing,  are  extremely  faulty ;  the  hands,  feet, 
and  ancles  of  his  goddesses,  in  particular,  betray 
the  fact  that  they  were  studied  from  vulgar  life, 
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for  Nollekens  had  little  acquaintance  with  the 
classics,  and  no  taste  for  the  antique.  In  young, 
full  forms,  his  ignorance  of  anatomy  is  not  so 
discernible  as  in  such  of  his  groups  as  Daedalus 
and  Icarus,  or  the  Laocoon ;  and  some  of  his 
women  and  children,  the  sitting  Venus,  the 
Venus  chiding  Cupid,  the  Cupid  and  Psyche, 
the  Graces,  for  example,  are  ckef-dfoeuvres  of 
embodied  beauty.  Nollekens  amassed  a  vast 
fortune  by  rare  assiduity  and  excessive  parsi- 
mony. One  of  his  most  considerable  sources 
of  profit  was  derived  from  buying  and  selling 
antiques,  for  which  the  fashionable  world,  at  that 
time,  had  suddenly  affected  a  passion,  aptly  sati- 
rized by  Foote  in  his  farce  of  "  Taste." 

Taking  advantage  of  this  engowment  and  the 
general  ignorance  of  unprofessional  persons  on 
the  subject  of  the  arts,  Nollekens  made  a  prac- 
tice of  purchasing  mutilated  heads,  headless 
trunks,  legs  without  feet,  arms  without  hands* 
in  short,  fragments  of  various  ages,  countries, 
and  masters,  which  he  so  skilfully  cemented,  by 
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mixing  scrapings  of  the  marble  with  the  plaister, 
tlut  it  was  impossible  to  detect  the  seams,  and 
having  supplied  fingers,  toes,  noses,  or  whatever 
ebe  they  needed  from  his  studio,  he  christened 
them  Juno,  Venus,  Pallas,  or  Mercury,  and 
exhibited  them  for  sale  as  the  work  of  some 
great  sculptor  of  antiquity,  in  a  wonderful  slate 
of  preservation.  In  the  same  group  with  NoDe- 
kens  stood  his  brother-artist,  that  rare  genius, 
Fnseli,  a  superior  looking  man,  though  short  in 
stature,  with  a  finely  developed  brow,  a  clear 
olive  complexion,  aquiline  nose,  firm  mouth,  and 
eyes  bold  and  brilliant  as  the  eagle's.  Looking 
from  one  of  the  windows  was  a  tall,  slender, 
interesting  gentleman,  whom,  from  the  listless- 
nese  of  his  air  and  attitude,  melancholy  seemed 
to  have  marked  for  her  own.  Richard  Bentley, 
the  son  of  the  erudite  Doctor  Bentley,  the 
grandson  of  the  learned  and  pious  bishop,  him* 
self  a  person  of  various  and  acknowledged  ac- 
quirements, who,  with  talents  from  which  the 
world  expected  much,  accomplished    so  little, 

12 
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that  the  highest  distinction  which  remains  to 
him  is  that  of  having  been  the  dependent  friend 
of  Horace  Walpole.  Bentley  was  one  of  for- 
tune's step-sons,  amiable  and  gifted,  but  unloved 
by  her.  Bred  to  no  profession,  his  abilities 
wanted  an  aim ;  the  small  independence  he  pos- 
sessed, while  it  induced  him  to  regard  the  exer- 
cise of  his  talents  rather  as  an  amusement  than 
a  resource,  was  insufficient  to  his  tastes  and 
habits.  His  want  of  prudence  involved  him  in 
distresses,  his  distresses  laid  him  under  obliga- 
tions, and  to  repay  these  obligations,  the  genius 
which,  devoted  steadily  to  any  single  pursuit, 
might  have  proved  profitable  to  himself  and 
valuable  to  the  world,  was  frittered  away  in  the 
service  of  his  friends,  upon  the  execution  of  a 
variety  of  trifles. 

"  Why  does  one  love  roses  better  in  winter 
than  in  summer,  or  point-lace  than  pillow,  but 
because  it  is  dear !"  said  Lady  Harrington,  ad- 
dressing her  party  in  continuance  of  the  colloquy, 
several  other  conversations  and  dialogues  being 
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meanwhile  carried  on,  in  different  parts  of  the 
room,  which  it  is  impossible  to  give,  unless  they 
were  written  in  score. 

"  Don't  ye  think  our  argument  would  sound 
better  if  we  said,  because  it  is  rare ! "  suggested 
Lady  Waldegrave. 

"  Oh !  I  would  not  argue  for  the  world,"  cried 
Lady  Halifax. 

"  Why,  my  dear,  is  it  worse*  than  going  to  an 
auction  P  laughed  her  Grace  of  Queensberry. 

u  Here  comes  your  lord,"  exclaimed  Lady 
Harrington,  "  and  we  will  make  him  take  up  the 
gauntlet  for  you,  and  see  what  chance  he  has 
among  us  quick-tongued  women.  Lord  Halifax, 
your  liege  lady  has  named  you  as  her  champion, 
and  as  a  good  knight  and  true,  you  are  bound  to 
answer  in  the  lists  all  challengers." 

"  Willingly,"  replied  Lord  Halifax,  "for  I  am 
sure  there  is  right  in  any  cause  she  espouses." 
Lord  Halifax  turned  towards  his  wife  with  a  kind 
smile,  and  the  beam  of  grateful  affection  which 

vol.  i.  o 
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irradiated  her  face,  as  she  looked  up  to  that  of 
her  handsome  husband,  endowed  it  also  for  a 
moment  with  an  approach  to  beauty. 

He  was,  indeed,  "  the  god  of  her  idolatry," 
her  admiration  of  him  was  enthusiastic,  it 
amounted  to  veneration.  Nor  was  it  strange. 
An  amiable,  if  not  a  good  man,  gifted  with 
talents  showy  if  not  solid,  possessing  many  of 
the  qualities  of .  mind  essential  to  greatness, 
although  deficient  in  those  of  character;  ble- 
mished rather  by  foibles  than  faults,  eloquent, 
cultivated,  energetic,  if  impetuous,  vain,  and  too 
much  addicted  to  splendour  and  display ;  in  the 
prime  of  life,  "  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon 
him,"  and  the  future,  the  terrible  future,  still 
bright  with  promise ;  gay,  gallant,  accomplished, 
with  manners  formed  for  popularity  and  captiva- 
tion ;  "  half  all  men's  hearts  were  his,"  and  more 
than  half  those  of  the  other  sex. 

The   daughter  of  a  parvenu  named   Dunk, 
Lady  Halifax  had  brought  the  earl  a  consider- 
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able  fortune,  a  homely  person,  and  devoted 
affection;  the  affection  was  valued  and  the  per- 
son not  despised.  Lady  Halifax,  the  plain  and 
plebeian  Lady  Halifax,  was  a  happy  wife,  and 
the  envy  of  many  fair  and  noble  dames. 


END  OF  vol.  I, 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

sketches  of  Hairy  Fox — Mn.  Montagu — Sir  Joanna  Rey- 
nolds —  Garrick  —  Foot©  —  Violett*  —  Romney  —  Mn. 
dbber — Margaret  Woflngton — George  Ann  Bellamy — 
Qnm — Horace  Walpole — Lawrence  Sterne — Dr.  Johnson 
—Smollett— Caleb  Whitefoord— Soame  Jenyna—  Dodding- 
ton,  Lord  Melcomb—  Edmund  Burke — Lord  Mansfield — 
OuVer  Goldsmith — Lord  Cnalkstone — Gray,  fce.  dec. 

'*  Has  any  body  seen  the  last  likeness  of  our 
friend  Garrick  T  asked  the  marquis,  who  hither- 
to had  been  chiefly  engaged  in  a  mysterious  con- 
ference with  the  gloomy-browed  Henry  Fox, 
that  singular  orator,  whose  peculiar  eloquence, 
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like  some  storm-swollen  torrent,  was  wont  to 
pour  onward  with  wild  impetuosity,  often  carry- 
ing with  it  valuable  fragments,  sometimes  resist- 
less from  its  vehemence,  but  always  turgid, 
troubled,  and  obscure. 

"  I,  for  one,  shall  be  obliged  by  your  lordship's 
showing  it,"  answered  Mrs.  Montagu,  a  rather 
over-dressed,  dumpy  woman,  with  a  pale,  mild, 
benevolent  countenance,  celebrated  in  a  later 
dav  for  her  wit  and  talents,  and  in  her  own 
for  her  diamonds  and  dinners.  Her  house, 
it  is  true,  was  the  resort  of  the  literati,  but 
chiefly  on  account  of  its  own  attractions.  Mrs. 
Montagu  liked  the  society  of  clever  men, 
and  they  liked  each  other's  society — at  her 
table. 

The  marquis  produced  from  a  cabinet  several 
rolls  of  prints,  in  the  hard,  coarse,  stiff  manner 
of  their  date.  Mrs.  Montagu  opened  her  reading 
glasses.  "  Vastly  good,  I  protest.  Mr.  Gar- 
rick  in  the  Farmer's  Return,  telling  the  story  of 
the  Cock-lane  Ghost  to  his  wife  and  children. 
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Excellent,  indeed. — Zoflkny,  let  me  see,  Zof- 
feny " 

"  A  proUgi  of  Mr.  Garrick's,  and  a  pupil  of 
Sir  Joshua's,  I  believe.  Is  he  not!"  inquired 
the  marquis,  turning  towards  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, a  tall,  well-shaped  man,  elegantly  and 
elaborately  dressed,  who,  with  the  air  of  a 
thorough-bred  courtier,  was  leaning  in  an  easy, 
yet  deferential,  attitude  at  the  back  of  Mrs. 
Townly  Wardens  chair. 

Sir  Joshua  has  been  sketched  in  the  character 
of  Carmine  by  Foote  in  his  farce  of  "  Taste." 
He  owed  his  rise  to  affluence  and  eminence  not 
more  to  his  professional  talent  than  his  natural 
tact.  Born  and  reared  in  the  midst  of  distress, 
and  thrown  at  an  early  age  upon  the  world,  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  excite  interest  wherever 
he  went,  and  to  convert  the  most  casual  ac- 
quaintances into  friends.  The  secret  of  his 
powers  of  ingratiation  consisted  in  this,  as  in 
almost  every  instance,  not  so  much  in  the  use  of 
artifice  or  servility,  as  in  the  possession  of  one 
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quality,  the  most  important  to  all  men  who  desire 
to  succeed  in  the  world,  good  temper.  Aware 
that  genius,  like  a  vessel,  however  well  calculated 
for  sailing,  requires  some  friendly  hand  to  push  it 
from  the  shore,  he  had  the  wisdom  not  to  consider, 
as  youth  is  too  apt  to  do,  his  abilities  all -sufficient 
means  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  aims.  Nei- 
ther disdaining  obligation,  nor  neglecting  aid,  he 
knew  how  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  hu- 
mours and  characters  of  those  from  whom  he 
might  derive  assistance ;  to  endure  advice  from 
the  foolish,  reproof  from  the  churlish ;  to  meet 
neglect  without  resentment;  to  accept  service 
in  any  form,  however  long  delayed  or  ungra- 
ciously tendered ;  to  leave  the  prejudices  he 
encountered  uncombated  the  absurdities  unop- 
posed ;  to  relinquish  every  opportunity  of  proving 
his  own  superiority  at  the  expense  of  another ; 
in  short,  to  make  small  sacrifices,  not  of  prin- 
ciple, for  interest  rarely  demands  them,  but  of 
pride,  vanity,  and  inclination  for  great  ends. 
One  of    nature's  gentlemen,   the   sphere  to 
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which  Sir  Joshua  rose  was  so  suited  to  his 
tastes,  and  even  to  his  habits,  that  it  imme- 
diately appeared  natural  to  him.    Unlike  most  of 
hk  brethren,  he  assimilated  so  completely  to  the 
persons  of  rank  with  whom  he  associated,  tliat 
it  was  impossible  even  for  his  patrons  to  feel 
that  he  belonged  to  a  different  class.     The  art 
which  Sir  Joshua  possessed  in  so  eminent  a 
degree,  of  flattering  upon  canvas,  was  indubita- 
bly one  of  the  primary  causes  of  his  excessive 
popularity  as  a  portrait-painter.     In  answer  to 
Lady  Pentweazle's  question,  Foote  makes  his 
Carmine  reply,  "  Where  nature  has  been  cruel, 
madam,  we  soften ;  when  she  has  been  liberal, 
we  aggravate  :"    and    this  was    precisely   Sir 
Joshua's  method.     True  to  exactitude  in  the 
transcription  of  features  and  outlines,  he  yet 
supplied  deficiencies,  masked  defects,  and  im- 
proved attitudes  and  expressions.     The  likeness 
of  his  faces  and  figures  was  undeniable,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  magic  of  his  hand  had  given 
grace  to  the  awkward,  dignity  to  the  vulgar,  and 
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delicacy  to  the  coarse.  As  every  one  was  able 
to  assure  them  the  resemblance  was  perfect, 
persons  of  all  ages  who  sat  to  him  were  de- 
lighted to  believe  Sir  Joshua's  portraits  more 
faithful,  as  well  as  more  favourable,  than  their 
mirrors.  The  elegance  of  his  person,  manners, 
and  residence,  were  all  aids  towards  the  success 
of  his  talent.  One  of  the  most  frequented  of 
fashionable  lounges  was  the  magnificent  suite 
of  rooms  which  contained  his  collection  of  pic- 
tures ;  and  in  his  luxuriously-furnished  studio, 
with  so  highly  agreeable  a  companion  as  Sir 
Joshua,  his  patrons  found  none  of  the  ordinary 
tedium  of  sitting,  but  a  tete-d-t£te,  which,  to  all 
those  who  were  capable  of  appreciating  it,  could 
not  fail  to  be  remembered  as  an  enjoyment. 

Sir  Joshua  excelled  in  easy  conversation.  He 
was  a  fine  critic  in  his  own  art,  which  he  looked 
upon  without  the  coldness,  and  spoke  of  without 
the  technicality,  of  a  mere  connoisseur.  Though 
not  exactly  a  scholar,  he  had  read  extensively, 
and  his  professional  opinions  were  embellished 
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by  illustrations  drawn  from  his  general  acquaint- 
ance  with  history,  the  classics,  poetry,  sculpture, 
and  the  ballet.  On  all  matters  of  taste  his 
judgment  was  infallible,  for  he  had  that  organic 
acumen  and  habit  of  comparison  which  consti- 
tute the  quality  we  so  name ;  but  he  was  never 
dogmatic.  To  substantiate  bis  argument,  in 
discussing  any  point,  he  would'  bring  forward 
authorities  which  discovered  a  degree  of  research 
surprising  in  a  man  whose  time  appeared  divided 
between  a  mechanical  occupation  and  the  recre- 
ations of  society,  with  the  same  modesty  with 
which,  at  the  request  of  some  lady,  he  decided 
upon  the  setting  of  a  bracelet,  or  the  colour  of 
a  suit  of  ribbons. 

"  Zoflany,  my  lord,71  replied  Sir  Joshua,  "  was 
for  some  time  among  my  students.  I  took  him 
into  my  house  at  the  request  of  my  friend 
Garrick,  who  found  him  painting  clock-faces 
for  Bellodi,  in  Short's  gardens,  Drury-lane. 
He  is  clever:  his  stage  pictures  are  very 
good." 
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"  Mr.  Garrick  is  an  active  patron/'  said  Mrs. 
Montagu. 

"By  your  pardon,  madam,"  remarked  Lord 
Holland,  "  I  think  he  is  rather  the  friend  than 
the  patron  of  artists."" 

"  Is  there  any  difference  r 

u  As  much,  madam,  I  fancy,  as  between  bread 
and  bay  leaves,  a  service  and  a  compliment." 

"  His  lordship,11  whispered  Lady  Middlesex, 
who  did  not  like  Lord  Holland  the  better  for 
his  growing  intimacy  with  her  friend  the  Prin- 
cess-Dowager, "  is  very  oracular,  and,  like  all 
who  mount  the  tripod,  rather  obscure." 

"  Mr.  Garrick  is  extremely  fond  of  genius,"* 
interposed  Lord  North,  who  knew  that  Mrs. 
Montagu  was  tenacious  of  her  reputation  as  a 
patron,  endeavouring,  with  his  usual  tact  and 
good-nature,  to  make  a  diversion  directly  he 
noticed  the  utterance  of  a  sarcasm. 

"  He  seems  to  take  as  much  pride  in  dis- 
covering, as  pleasure  in  assisting,  talent.  What 
a  number  of  clever  persons  he  has  lifted  into 
note  r 
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"  A  rare  merit  in  a  fortunate  man,"  observed 
Fosdi,  who  was  inclined  to  be  severe,  and  took 
every  opportunity  of  indulging  his  humour,  when 
he  considered  that  he  might  do  bo  without  in- 
fringing politeness,  a  quality  upon  which  he 
greatly  piqued  himself,  perhaps  from  having 
acquired  it  with  effort ;  for  in  him  it  was  wholly 
artificial,  and  best  described  by  the  term  inter- 
mitting; as,  though  excessive  whenever  occasion 
particularly  called  it  forth,  it  still  wore  the  sens- 
Wane*  of  a  performance,  from  the  execution  of 
which  he  relapsed  with  complacency  into  his 
usual  cold  and  haughty  bearing.  Those  who 
knew  him  intimately  affirmed  that  his  manner 
and  character  were  anomalous,  that  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly warm-hearted,  although  not  demon- 
strative, and  that  the  extreme  diffidence  and 
sensitiveness  which  so  often  accompany  genius 
were  masked  under  the  reserve  which  to  strangers 
seemed  stemess  or  pride. 

"  Sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Gholmondeley,  "  I  hope 
kindly  feeling  is  not  a  rare  merit  with  fortunate 
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men;    I  believe  all  would  serve   who  had  the 
power,  and  were  aware  of  having  it." 

"  Those  who  have  themselves  risen  easily," 
remarked' Richard  Bentley,  "  imagine  that  others 
with  equal  pretensions  will  do  the  same.  Like 
the  fish  in  some  old  fable  I  have  read,  they  tell 
their  crawling  friends,  the  crabs,  '  II  ne  faut 
que  de  Feau  pour  nager,*1 — Miss  Rollo,  I  trust 
to  you  for  the  ladies."  In  those  days  (by  paren- 
thesis) when  ladies  did  not  travel,  it  was  con- 
sidered as  impertinent  to  quote  French  before 
them  as  Greek. 

u  It  is  difficult,"  he  continued,  "  to  sympathize 
with  distresses  we  have  not  known,  or  to  under- 
stand difficulties  we  have  not  encountered ;  yet 
the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle 
to  the  strong.  There  are  three  things  wanting 
towards  success — talent,  perseverance,  and  op- 
portunity? 

"  Opportunity,"  said  Lord  North,  "  which, 
however  well  it  serves,  always  goes  unthanked. 
It  is  odd ;    but  though  every  body  imputes  his 

11 
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mot  of  success  to  ill-fortune,  every  body  attri- 
butes his  success  to  merit." 

"True,  extremely  true.  I  really  do  not 
think,71  said  Lord  Ghalkston,  with  the  air  of 
making  a  profound  reflection,  as  he  detained  a 
pinch  of  snuff  between  his  finger  and  thumb, 
midway  in  its  ascent  to  his  nostril,  "  that  I  ever 
heard  a  great  man  acknowledge  he  had  been 
lucky." 

u  Mr .  Garrick,"  remarked  Sir  Joshua,  "is  the 
more  commendable  for  his  zeal  in  the  service  of 
tyro  genius,  because  he  himself  was  never  in- 
debted to,  and  yet  happily  never  felt  the  want  of 
friendly  assistance.'" 

"Dr.  Johnson  was  his  earliest  friend,  I  be- 
lieve," lisped  Mrs.  Townly  Warde,  with  lady-like 
illogicality. 

"  Yes,  madam ;  but  then  in  as 'much  need  as 
himself"  replied  Lord  North.  "Johnson  the 
schoolmaster  and  Garrick  the  pupil  came  to 
London  with  a  single  letter  of  recommendation, 

which  spoke  of  one  Samuel  Johnson " 
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"  Think  of  i<me't  Samuel  Johnson,"  exclaimed 
the  ladies 

"  Who  was  willing  to  try  his  fortune  with  a 
tragedy." 

u  And  what  was  Garrick  to  do  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Townly  Warde,  for  the  sake  of  saying  something. 

"  He  came  to  town  to  study  for  the  law,  and 
entered  as  a  student  of  Lincoln Vinn  Fields ;  but 
soon  abandoning  all  intention  of  following  that 
profession,  went  into  partnership  with  his 
brother." 

"  Footo  told  me  the  other  day,"  said  Lord 
Halifax,  u  that  he  remembered  Garrick^s  living 
in  Durham-yard,  with  three  quarts  of  vinegar  in 
his  cellar,  calling  himself  a  wine-merchant." 

"  Was  not  that  first  tragedy  of  Dr.  Johnson  s 
Irene?"  inquired  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry. 
"  In  my  poor  notion,  I  know  I  am  going  to 
frighten  you  all,  a  terribly  heavy  play.  You  see 
Garrick,  Mrs.  Pritchard,  Mrs.  Cibber,  and 
Barry  united,  could  never  bring  the  taste  of  the 
town  to  it." 
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44  You  must  own,  madam,"  said  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu, "the  sentiments  are  the  finest  morality, 
the  diction  grandly  sustained,  and  the  cadence 
perfect  music." 

"  I  must  own,  madam,  if  I  tell  troth,  that  I 
think  it  a  vastly  fine  poem,  but  no  more  fit  for 
the  stage  than  Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  Besides, 
when  I  go  to  the  play-house,  I  go  to  be  enter- 
tained, and  not  to  be  taught ;  that  is  for  church, 
or  a  book  in  my  closet.  And  as  to  moralities 
in  plays,  I  should  think  it  as  suitable  to  find 
them  on  my  cards.  You  understand,  I  ex- 
cept, of  course,  the  tendency  of  a  play,  which 
should  always  show  vice  odious  and  folly  ridicu- 
lous." 

"  Madam,"  said  Lord  North,  "  I  think  your 
grace  very  right,  and  I  remember,  on  this  sub- 
ject, some  words  of  Betterton,  who  is,  of  course, 
an  excellent,  because  a  practical,  authority  on 
play-writing;  '  Before  you  put  pen  to  paper  think 
«wff,  and  principally  of  your  design  or  chief 
action,  towards  which  every  line  you  write  ought 
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to  be  drawn  as  to  a  centre.  If  we  can  say  of  your 
finest  sentiments,  this  or  that  might  be  left  out 
without  maiming  the  story,  depend  upon  it  that 
fine  thing  is  said  in  a  wrong  place.1 " 

"  When  I  was  young,"  continued  the  Duchess 
of  Queensberry,  the  "  town  was  surfeited  with 
heroic  tragedies.1'1 

"  In  very  laborious  blank  verse,  after  the 
manner  of  Dryden,  Sir  William  Davenant,  and 
Sir  Robert  Howard,"  added  Miss  Rollo. 

"  The  Duke  of  Buckingham's  Rehearsal  is  a 
very  good  satire  on  that  style,"  said  Lord  Hali- 
fax. "  I  saw  Garrick"s  alteration  of  it  t'other 
night ;  how  inimitable  he  is  in  Bayes." 

"  Then  I  suppose  it  was  a  revived  taste." 

"  A  riflacimento,"  edged  in  Lord  Chalkston, 
who  had  travelled. 

"  But,  however,"  persisted  her  grace,  "  though 
we  had  Kitty  Clive,  and  that  witch  Peg  Woffing- 
ton,  Macklin,  Quin,  and  Mrs.  Cibber — by  the 
way,  only  think  poor  Mrs.  Cibber  is  just  dead — " 

"  And   Quin  too ;    how   singular  that   they 
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should  die  in  the  same  year,"  ejaculated  Lady 
Middlesex. 

"Though  the  stage,  as  I  was  saying,  could 
boast  a  great  deal  of  talent,  the  houses  were 
deserted :  for  we  had  not  had  a  life  play  since 
the  days  of  Wilkes  and  Booth ;  no,  not  since  the 
production  of  Sir  John  Vanburgh  and  Colley 
Gibber's  comedy  of  the  Provoked  Husband ;  so 
much  had  your  moralities,  Mrs.  Montagu,  ob- 
tained.11 

uAnd  ladies,11  said  Lord  Holland,  "left  off 
wearing  their  demi-Uwp&  at  the  playhouse, 
because  there  was  no  longer  anything  to  be 
ashamed  of. 

"No!71  cried  the  Countess  of  Harrington, 
"we  use  fens  in  stead— d'ye  see  V  and  she  drew 
from  her  beautiful  arm,  whence  it  hung  by  a 
silver  cord,  a  fen  large  enough  for  a  screen,  of 
silver  bordered  Japan  paper  set  in  fillagree,  with 
a  long  carved  ivory  handle. 

uLike  the  masks,  I  suppose,  Madam,  their 
office  is  to  hide  blushes, — or  the  want  of  them.11 
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"  No,  my  lord,"  answered  the  Queensberry, 
"since  Garrick,  and  Foote,  and  Murphy  have 
given  us  something  to  laugh  at,  I  believe  we 
use  them  to  hide  our  teeth — or  the  want  of 
them  :  but  before,  I  am  certain  they  were  quite 
as  much  in  requisition  to  cover  our  yawns.  Do 
own  now,  marquis,"  continued  the  loquacious 
lady,  "  or  somebody  who  remembers  such  plays 
as  Zara,  Scanderbeg,  Eurydice,  and  Regulus, 
that  it  was  vastly  tedious  to  see  two  persons 
come  down  and  plant  themselves,  a  measured 
distance  apart,  like  fixtures  in  front  of  the  stage; 
both  as  erect  as  possible,  and  looking  straight 
before  them,  thus.  And  then  to  hear  the  lady, 
who,  of  course,  as  a  matter  of  etiquette  had 
taken  the  right,  with  her  fan  closed  in  one  hand 
and  the  other  arm  extended,  reciting  very  loudly, 
very  gravely,  very  slowly;  with  a  kind  of  tee-tum 
systematic  rise  and  fall  that  one's  ear  caught 
like  a  chaunt,  a  length,  as  I  believe  the  players 
call  it,  of  blank  verse ;  which  lasted,  whatever 
was  supposed  to  be  impending,  five  minutes  at 
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least,  and  seemed  to  us  auditors  to  last  a  great 
many  more.  The  gentleman  meanwhile  waited, 
the  very  image  of  decorous  patience,  a  handker- 
chief in  one  hand,  the  other  thrust  into  his 
bosom,  until  the  lady  ceased  and  crossed  to  give 
him  place ;  whereupon  he  hemmed,  and  some- 
times spat,  and  took  her  situation.  Then  the 
lady  having  kicked  her  train,  spread  her  &n, 
bridled,  and  so  forth,  put  herself  into  an  attitude 
of  attention,  drawing  her  feet  to  the  third  posi- 
tion, and  resting  her  elbows  on  her  hoops ;  and 
by  an  inclination  of  the  head  seemed  to  signify 
that  she  allowed  him  to  begin,  which  accordingly 
he  did ;  foDowing  in  the  same  style  and  strain, 
accompanying  the  delivery  of  his  sentiments  by 
a  slight  sawing  motion  of  the  cambric  handker- 
chief, and  concluding,  after  about  the  same  space 
of  time,  with  the  same  form  of  changing  sides. 
In  the  course  of  six  or  seven  speeches  perhaps, 
the  conversation  wanned  into  a  quarrel,  then 
they  talked  louder,  crossed  more  quickly  than 
before,  and  occasionally  moved  both  their  hands, 
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into  courtship,  when  to  be  sure  I  have  some- 
times seen  Quin,  Hall,  or  Delane,  who  were 
innovators,  venture  to  touch  the  tips  of  the 
lady's  fingers,  and  even  offer  to  kneel,  but  that 
of  course  was  prevented  by  the  unexpected  arrival 
of  the  angry  father,  brother,  or  rival,  when  the 
heroine  got  away  with  as  much  haste  as  dignity, 
and  the  expression  of  terror  and  hurry  in  twenty 
lines  would  permit ;  one  of  the  theatre  pages, 
whom  they  keep,  I  suppose,  for  the  interests  of 
the  wardrobe,  running  on  to  pick  up  her  train 
as  she  made  her  obeisance  to  the  audience,  not 
forgetting  a  parting  glance  at  the  pit." 

"  In  spite  of  the  drollness  of  your  satire, 
madam,  of  which  I  admit  the  likeness,  as  far  as 
I  can  remember,"  said  Lady  Middlesex. 

Several  of  the  ladies  smiled. 

*'  I  must  think  the  old  school  of  declamation 
very  fine." 

"  Yes ;  but  it  was  declamation,  not  acting. 
All  sound  and  fury,  and  to  me  signifying  no- 
thing." 
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"  Nay,  there  is  a  great  deal  more  ranting  in 
the  Garrick  school." 

u  There  is  more  freedom,  more  passion,  more 
nature.  In  those  heroic  plays  the  people  all 
talked  a  great  deal  about  their  sentiments ;  and, 
as  usual,  with  such  persons,  seemed  to  feel  very 
little.  In  the  midst  of  their  bombast  they  were 
as  cold  as  ice,  as  unmoved  as  marble." 

"  But  you  forget,  madam,"  said  Lord  North, 
"  the  rank  of  those  personages :  theirs  were  no 
vulgar  sorrows.  Heroes  and  sages,  dethroned 
kings,  afflicted  queens,  potent  usurpers,  distressed 
princesses ;  the  preservation  of  their  dignity  in 
all  situations  was  a  matter  of  vital  importance." 

"LiDo  was  the  first  writer,  I  think,"  remarked 

Lord  A ,  "who  attempted,  by  his  George 

Barnwell  and  Fatal  Curiosity,  what  one  may  call 
domestic  tragedy.  In  1752,  when  we  heard  of 
the  first  play  in  that  style  he  had  produced,  I 
remember  we  were  all  amazed  to  know  how  he 
could  possibly  make  the  sight  of  mSdiocre  per- 
sons in  distress  tolerable;  for  since  Gorneille, 
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Racine,  and  Moliere,  had  given  us  models,  we 
had  seemed  to  consider  only  royalties  fit  to  be 
cried  at,  or  citizens  proper  to  be  laughed  at." 

"  DonH;  you  think,  marquis,"  suggested  the 
Duchess  of  Queensberry,  %i  that  the  manner  our 
actors  acquired  from  constantly  sustaining  the 
mock  majesty  of  parts  in  those  heroic  plays, 
which  were  all  drawn  so  much  larger  than  life, 
occasioned  them  to  appear  so  stiff  in  comedy, 
and  stilted  even  in  Shakspeare.  Quin,  for  ex- 
ample, was  certainly  a  clever,  well-informed  man ; 
had  a  fine  voice,  great  physical  power,  a  stately 
imposing  deportment,  declaimed  well,  under- 
stood thoroughly  the  mechanical  part  of  his  pro- 
fession, but,  I  think,  had  been  spoiled  by  hav- 
ing been  formed  in  a  bad  school.  It  was  all 
very  correct,  and  very  good,  and  even  very  fine, 
but  to  my  mind  it  wanted  life,  variety,  reality. 
I  remember  seeing  Garrick  and  Quin  together 
frequently  in  the  winter  of  1747,  at  Covent- 
garden,  when  they  took  turns  in  playing  first 
and  second  parts,  an  arrangement  which  gave 
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one  a  very  good  opportunity  of  judging  the  re- 
spective merits  of  the  old  and  new  styles,  and  I 
must  admit  that  my  taste  awarded  the  palm  to 
the  latter,  as  personified  by  Garrick.  Quin,  at 
this  time,  performed  Horatio ;  Garrick,  Lothario 
in  the  Fair  Penitent ;  Garrick,  Hotspur;  Quin, 
FaktaflT 

M  Surely,  madam,    you  acknowledge    Quin's 
Faktaff  a  master-piece  T 

"I  consider  it  the  best  of  his  comedy  per- 
formances ;  but,  you  see,  4 1  am  nothing  if  not 
critical ;'  they  never  answered  my  expectations 
from  one  known  as  so  excellent  a  wag,  whose 
recorded  jests  prove  he  possessed  humour  suffi- 
cient, had  he  given  it  fair  license,  to  have  rea- 
lized to  the  fullest  extent  the  most  laughter- 
moving  conceptions.     Quins  large  burley  figure 
made  up  well  for  the  fat  knight,  and  when  he 
called  it  into  play,  his  quick  lively  dark  eye  told  : 
but  he  had  acquired,  from  the  heroic  tragedies  I 
suppose,  a  habit  of  looking  villanous,  abetted  by 
his  heavy  and  swarthy  countenance,  which,  in 
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my  fancy,  was  detrimental  to  the  portrait.  Then 
he  was  merry,  but  his  merriment  was  too  mea- 
sured to  make  others  so :  there  was  something 
solemn  and  stately  even  in  his  swagger,  as  if  he 
could  not  quite  forget  he  had  been  Agamemnon ; 
and  there  actually  were  moments  in  this,  as  in 
all  his  comic  acting,  when  '  Richard  was  himself 
again",  and  Quin,  once  more,  every  inch  a  king. 
Still  these  were  mere  faults  of  manner.  I  admit 
that  he  was  a  great,  and  might  probably  have 
been  the  greatest  actor  of  our  time,  had  his 
style  been  formed  by  the  practice  of  naturally 
written  parts." 

"  But  they  played  very  little  of  Shakspeare. 
I  believe,  until  of  late,"  remarked  the  Duchess 
of  Hamilton. 

"  No,  Shakspeare  was  laid  on  the  shelf.  They 
discovered  that  he  had  not  written  according 
to  the  Greek  rules,  was  faulty  in  respect  of  the 
unities  and  versification.  Beaumont  and  Flet- 
cher, Ben  Jonson,  and  Wycherly  shared  the 
same  fate  ;   and  then  we  had  instead,  Havard's 
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Regains,  Miner's  Mahomet,  Thomson's  Sigis- 
mnnda,  Cusp's  Virginia,  Whitehead's  Oeusa 
and  Roman  Father,  Glover's  Leonidas  and 
Boadkea,  Browne's  Barbarossa  and  Athelstan, 
afl  thrones,  sceptres,  daggers,  and  bowls.71 

"  Which  every  body  pretended  to  admire,  and 
nobody  ever  went  to  see,  at  least,  a  second 
time,'"  added  Lady  Harrington. 

"  When  Garrick,"  said  the  marquis,  "  made, 
by  his  difoa  at  the  theatre  in  Goodman's  Fields, 
the  experiment  of  reviving  Shakespeare  and 
natural  acting,  the  drama,  which  for  thirty 
years  had  been  declining,  was  looked  upon  as 
a  completely  bygone  amusement.  The  play- 
houses were  almost  deserted  by  good  company. 
Persons  found  no  entertainment  there,  for,  as 
her  grace  very  justly  remarked,  the  writers  had 
spoiled  the  actors ;  so  they  went  elsewhere." 

"And  where  did  they  goT  inquired  Lady 
Waldegrave. 

"  Oh,  conjurors  were  all  the  vogue,"  answered 
the  Queenaberry ;  "  jugglers,  fortune-tellers,  and 
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harlequins,  especially  Lunn.     There  never  was 
such  another  harlequin  as  Lunn  !" 

u  Then  we  had  the  Italian  opera  troupe"  ob- 
served Lady  Middlesex,  "  and  Violette,  the  dan- 
seuse,  now  Mrs.  Garrick,  who  made  a  vast  sen- 
sation, even  greater  than  Noverre  did  lately."" 

"  And,  more  than  all,"  rejoined  the  Queens- 
berry,  "  the  public  breakfasts  and  concerts  in 
Mary-le-bone  gardens,  and  Le  sieur  PorrTs  fire- 
works, set  us  all  mad.  Was  not  that  a  charm- 
ing place,  marquis  ?  There  were  burlettas 
acted :  there  were  masking  shops,  and  an  end- 
less variety  of  booths,  in  imitation  of  an  Italian 
carnival.     It  was  delightful." 

"  How  romantic  a  history  was  the  Violette's," 
remarked  Lady  Harrington. 

"  Pray,  madam,  what  was  it  f  asked  Lady 
Elizabeth.     "  I  love  histories." 

"  Ask  some  one  else,  my  dear ;  the  Queens- 
berry,  or  her  Grace  of  Hamilton.  I  am  too 
idle  to  be  a  good  raconteur" 

"  I  remember  to  have  heard,  but  have  for- 
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gotten  it,"  said  the  grave  duchess,  pursuing  her 
knotting  as  assiduously  as  if  she  earned  her 
bread  by  it.  (The  German  queens  had  rendered 
female  industry  a  fashion,  and  few  ladies  visited 
without  their  workbags.) 

"  Why,  my  love,"  answered  the  good-natured 
Queensberry,  "  Violet,  or  Vioktte,  was  born  at 
Vienna,  and  bred  to  the  profession  of  a  dancer. 
Having  acquired  reputation  on  the  Continent, 
she  came  over  here,  and  dtbutod  with  the  most 
extraordinary  success.  The  town  jvas  amazed 
as  well  as  delighted.  We  found  that  hitherto 
we  had  entertained  no  just  estimation  of  the 
art  Foremost  among  her  new  patrons  was 
Lord  Burlington,  who  bestowed  on  her  such 
lavish  proofs  of  enthusiastic  admiration,  that 
his  conduct  became  more  than  a  nine-days'*  won- 
der, and  awakened  the  jealousy  of  Lady  Bur- 
lington, to  whom  he  had  alwayB  appeared  ex- 
cessively attached.  Scenes  resulted.  I  believe 
even  a  separation  was  threatened  ;  to  avert 
which,  Lord  Burlington  at  length  confessed  that 
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Violette  was  his  daughter.  Lady  Burlington 
behaved  with  the  greatest  generosity.  She  not 
only  approved  of  all  her  lord  had  done  for 
Violette,  but,  finding  that  she  was  an  amiable 
and  exemplary  person,  gave  her  innumerable 
marks  of  kindness  and  protection.  After  a 
short  acquaintance,  personal  regard  having  grown 
out  of  interest  for  her  situation,  Lady  Burling- 
ton received  her  into  her  house,  and  adopted 
her.  She  still  continued  on  the  stage,  but  went 
everywhere,  into  society  under  her  ladyship's 
chaperonage.  You  may  imagine  how  much  the 
romance  of  the  story  heightened  her  professional 
iclat.  All  the  women,  whose  houses  had  any 
reputation,  fought  to  get  her  for  their  parties. 
Besides  being  so  capital  a  lioness,  entre  nous,  we 
knew  that  she  always  brought  in  her  train  the 
best  men.  Nobody  was  ever  half  so  stared  at. 
She  had  a  great  many  admirers  too.  Among 
them,  a  very  wealthy  peer,  who  shall  be  name- 
less, proposed  to  her,  with  the  recommendation 
of  Lord  Burlington ;  but  Violette,  to  every  body's 
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astonishment,  refused  him ;  for  Violette  was  in 
love — with  Mr.  Garrick." 

"  And  Mr.  Garrick  was  in  love,  like  every  one 
else,  with  Margaret  Woffington." 

"  Ah,  quelle  histoire !"  murmured  Lord  Chalk- 
ston,  who  had  just  terminated  his  last  tfte-a-Ute. 

"  And  why  was  every  one  in  love  with  Mar- 
garet Woffington  T  asked  Mrs.  Townly  Warde. 

u  Because,  madam,*"  replied  Lord  North,  "  she 
was  a  very  clever  actress,  an  extremely  beautiful 
woman,  very  sensible,  unusually  informed,  vari- 
ously gifted,  gentle  and  modest  in  demeanour, 
fascinating  in  manner,  amiable  in  disposition, 
sincere,  generous,  courageous,  in  short,  possessed 
of  as  many  virtues  as  talents,  only  deteriorated 
by  a  single  frailty ;  but  why  talk  we  of  uncles 
when  there  is  such  a  man  as  Orlando!  why 
speak  of  absent,  when  we  should  be  occupied 
in  yielding  homage  to  present  perfections  f  and 
Lord  North  bowed  once  more,  as  the  contempo- 
raries of  Lord  Chesterfield  were  wont  to  do. 

"  And  how  did  Mrs.  Garrick,  who  is  plain, 
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and  appears,  except  in  her  art,  to  have  little 
talent,  if  I  may  judge  from  what  I  saw  of  her  in 
the  drawing-room  at  Hampton  Court,  contrive 
to  captivate  Garrick?"  asked  Lady  Walde- 
grave. 

"  By  proxy,  madam,"  returned  Lord  Holland. 
"  Lord  Burlington  captivated  him  for  her.    Ten 
,  thousand  pounds  lent  her,  in  Garrick^s  eyes,  ten 
thousand  charms." 

"  What  is  Mr.  Garrick  doing  !"  inquired  the 
Duchess  of  Hamilton.  "  I  have  not  seen  him 
in  private  since  he  returned  from  France." 

"  He  is  very  busy  just  now,  superintending 
the  placing  of  a  statue  of  Shakspeare  by  Rou- 
billiac  in  the  little  temple  between  two  willow 
trees,  which  you  may  recollect,  madam,  near  the 
water,  on  the  lawn  at  Hampton,"  said  Sir 
Joshua. 

"  Roubilliac  has  done  several  clever  things. 
His  best  work,  I  am  told,  is  the  Hercules; 
though  they  say  he  copied  the  legs  from  a  chair- 
man  and  the  arms  from  a  porter." 
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u A  feet,  sir"  asserted  Reynolds. 

"Who  is  your  newest  sitter,  Sir  Joshua  T 
asked  Lady  Waldegrave. 

"  Misb  Ghudleigh,  madam,  is  to  be  one  of  my 
next.  She  desires  to  be  taken  in  character,  and 
we  have  not  yet  decided  what  will  be  most 
appropriate." 

-  "The  vainest  woman  alive  should  be  repre- 
sented, I  think,  as  a  mermaid,  with  the  symbol 
of  her  perpetual  occupation,  a  mirror,  in  her 
hand,"  suggested  Lady  Harrington.  The  ladies 
smiled,  as  they  mostly  smile  in  approbation  of  a 
lively  bit  of  spite ;  and  the  men  laughed,  as  they 
will  always  laugh,  at  the  jest,  however  poor,  of  a 
beauty. 

u  My  hands  are  so  fuD  at  present,  that  I  en- 
deavoured to  prevail  on  Mistress  Chudleigh  to  be 
punted  by  Romney.^ 

41  Is  Bomney  doing  better,4"  inquired  Lord 
North,  compassionately.  "  I  fear  his  misan- 
thropy may  prove  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the 
success  of  his  talent.     He  will  know  none  of  us ; 
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he  will  go  nowhere.  It  seems  he  is  persuaded 
that  poverty  and  neglect  are  essential  attributes 
of  genius,  and  would  rather  immolate  himself  to 
confirm  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  this  fatality 
than  exemplify  an  exception." 

"  Thanks  to  the  exertions  of  his  friends,1' 
said  Sir  Joshua,  "  and  of  Garrick  in  particular, 
Romney  has  had  sufficient  opportunities  of  ex- 
erting his  ability ;  but  his  unfortunate  habit  of 
procrastination  is  as  inimical  as  his  misanthropy 
to  his  success.  He  undertakes  every  thing  and 
performs  nothing,  is  as  eager  to  begin  as  slow  to 
finish.  His  room  is  crowded  with  an  incon- 
ceivable number  of  unsaleable  pictures,  in  every 
stage  of  incompletion ;  portraits  of  sitters  who 
have  in  the  interval  died,  of  adored  mistresses 
who  have  since  become  divorced  or  neglected 
wives,  of  friends  and  relatives,  lovers  and  ladies, 
whose  resemblances,  like  the  originals,  have  lost 
their  former  estimation." 

"Cumberland,"  said  Lord  North,  "gave  us 
one  day,  at  table,  a  whimsical  story  respecting 
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Gairiek  and  fiomney.  Having  sat  to  Romney, 
who  was  then  a  young  artist,  poorly  lodged  in 
Newport-street,  h*  carried  Oanrick  thitfajer, 
thinking  the  introduction  might  be  serviceable. 
Unfortunately,  the  first  picture  that  arrested 
Garrick's  attention  was  a  large  family  piece, 
representing  a  portly  gentleman  in  a  closely 
curled  bob-wig  and  scarlet  waistcoat,  laced  with 
gold,  his  buxom  wife,  and  a  number  of  children, 
who  had  taken  possession  of  several  yards  of 
canvas,  apparently  in  contented  abstinence  from 
thought  or  action.  *  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Rom- 
ney,1 exclaimed  Garrick,  *  this  is  a  very  orderly, 
well-regulated  family,  and  that  is  a  very  bright, 
wen-rubbed,  mahogany  table,  at  which  that 
motherly  good  lady  is  sitting,  and  this  worthy 
gentleman  in  the  scarlet  waistcoat  is  doubtless 
a  very  excellent  subject — to  the  state,  I  mean — 
if  all  these  are  his  children,  but  not  for  your  art, 
Mr.  Romney,  if  you  mean  to  pursue  it  with  that 
success  which  I  hope  will  attend  you.*1" 
"This  is  Zo&ny  s  best  likeness  of  Garrick,  I 
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think,'"  said  Lady  Waldegrave,  examining  a  print 
of  the  tomb  scene,  in  Borneo  and  Juliet,  which 
depicted  Garrick  in  a  black  velvet  suit,  with  a 
cocked  hat  under  his  arm,  starting  back  in  the 
conventional  attitude  of  his  astonishment,  on 
beholding  George  Ann  Bellamy  in  the  act  of 
rising  from  her  grave,  in  a  white  negHgte^  hoop, 
powder,  and  rosettes. 

"  This  was  taken,"  observed  Lady  Middlesex, 
"  at  the  time  of  Mistress  Bellamy's  dibtU  ;  Gar- 
rick brought  her  out,  to  oppose  the  attraction 
of  Covent  Garden,  whither  Mrs.  Woffington 
had  gone  in  pique  at  Garnet's  marriage." 

"  I  remember,"  said  the  marquis,  "  that  at 
the  two  theatres  they  played  Borneo  and  Juliet 
in  contest,  with  rival  casts,  twenty  successive 
nights.  These  lines  were  made  on  the  occa- 
sion : — 

'  What  play  to  night  V  says  angry  Ned, 

As  from  his  bed  he  rouses, 
'  Romeo  again  1'  he  shakes  his  head, 

'  A  plague  on  both  your  houses.'  " 

"Garrick,"  remarked  Lady  Middlesex,  "played 
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the  twenty-first  night  as  a  token  of  victory.  At 
Covent  Gvden,  I  recollect,  Barry  opposed  Gar- 
rick  as  Borneo,  and  Mis.  Cibber  was  the  Bel- 
lamy's rival  Juliet.  Barry,  who,  I  believe,  '  take 
him  for  all  in  all,41  is  one  of  the  handsomest  men 
in  the  world,  had  greatly  the  advantage  of  Gar- 
rick  in  point  of  person ;  but  the  Bellamy's  per- 
formance could  not,  of  course,  be  compared  to 
Mis.  Caber's." 

"No,"  replied  the  Queenabeny,  "but  she 
had  on  her  side,  youth,  novelty,  and  an  ani- 
mated, engaging  face.  There  was  something, 
too,  in  the  very  want  of  art  in  her  acting 
that  suited  the  part.  I  own  I  am  not  one  of 
Mrs.  Gibber's  greatest  admirers ;  her  style  re- 
sembled too  much  that  of  Quin." 

"  In  person,"  said  the  Duchess  of  Richmond, 
"I  always  fancied  Mrs.  Gibber  extremely  like 
Garrick." 

"Yes;  like  him,  she  was  small  and  slight, 
and  delicately  shaped ;  but  she  possessed  none 
of  his  natural  vivacity.    Her  manner  was  very 
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formal  and  pedantic,  and  her  acting,  with  all  its 
force,  utterly  deficient  in  feeling." 

"  How  wonderfully  sweet  was  her  voice,"  said 
Lady  Waldegrave. 

"  Yes,  for  one  so  highly  pitched." 

"Wasn't  it  Lord  Chesterfield,"  asked  her 
grace  of  Richmond,  "  who  called  Mrs.  Gibber, 
4  the  nightingale  of  the  stage  V  " 

"  I  think,"  returned  the  Queensberry,  "  the 
cuckoo  would  have  been  a  better  name ;  for  she 
had  but  one  note.  Never  was  any  thing  more 
monotonous  than  her  speaking.  Well,  for  my 
part,  I  consider  we  are  all  bound  to  feel  endlessly 
obliged  to  Mr.  Garrick,  for  having  banished 
bombast  and  the  heroics." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  your  grace,"  said  the 
countess,  "in  dislike  to  those  stoical  ancients, 
who  I  can't  believe  were  real  flesh  and  blood 
people.  Who  knows  but  the  stone  figures  we 
call  statues  were  the  men  and  women  them- 
selves, descended  from  the  one  animated  bv 
Pygmalion  f ' 

11 
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"A  new  light  for  you,  Mr.  Gibbon,19  cried 
the  Duchess  of  Richmond. 

Mr.  Gibbon  withdrew  from  the  party,  with 
whom  he  had  been  engaged  in  disquisition,  and 
was  about,  in  reply,  to  say  something  about  "  a 
light  from  a  luminary,  otherwise  caDed,  though 
properly  named  Venus ;"  hot  before  he  had  time 
to  render  the  period  as  flowing  as  the  ordinary 
milk  and  honey  of  his  discourse,  the  babbling 
tide  ran  on. 

"Who  has  read  the  new  book,  Foote's 
Boman  and  English  Comedy  compared  P  de- 
manded the  marquis. 

"  I  have,  my  lord,1"  replied  Mm.  Montagu,  who 
was  a  very  cormorant  in  devouring  books,  and 
like  many  of  a  similar  class  of  readers,  gifted 
with  a  much  better  appetite  than  digestion. 

u  And  I  have  not,"  said  Mrs.  Chohnondeley, 
but  I  dare  say  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  pith  in  it, 
and  that  sort  of  thing  which  strikes  one  as  wit, 
and  yet,  perhaps,  when  one  looks  close  to  H,  is 
rather  keen,  original  observation." 

c6 
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"  Foote,"  remarked  Lord  North,  "  always 
entertains  one,  both  on  the  stage  and  in  the 
closet ;  but  he  is  an  actor  and  writer  who  defies 
criticism,  if  criticism  has  any  connexion  with 
rules.  His  dramatic  pieces  are  mere  sketches, 
admirable  sketches  it  is  true,  drawn  from  and  to 
the  life,  but  careless,  faulty,  and  scarcely  more 
than  monologues,  written  to  suit  his  own  pecu- 
liar talent.  As  an  author  he  would  be  little  in 
anybody  else's  hands,  and  as  an  actor  nothing 
in  anybody  else's  plays.  I  am  sure  he  could 
never  execute  any  part  even  tolerably  that  he 
had  not  conceived,  and,  I  dare  say,  could  not 
construct  a  sentence  correctly,  if  he  tried." 

"  He  is  a  writer  for  his  own  day,"  observed 
Miss  Rollo,  "  not  for  posterity." 

"  I  think,"  said  Lady  Middlesex,  "  he  is  only 
a  mimic  when  he  acts,  and  a  caricaturist  when 
he  writes.  I  own  I  see  little  in  Foote  but  an 
ill-natured,  vulgar-faced  man,  with  a  wooden 
leg." 

"  Foote's  pieces,"  resumed  Miss  Rollo,  "  are 
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all  entirely  destitute  of  plan  or  plot,  purely 
attires  upon  present  persons  and  things.  His 
ehief  talent  lies  in  a  keen  perception,  and  gra- 
phic delineation  of  the  ridiculous :  but  I  ques* 
tkm  if  these  representations  are  not  as  epheme- 
ral as  the  follies  and  peculiarities  that  originated 
them." 

"  It  is  very  difficult,"  said  Lady  Harrington, 
"to  say  what  posterity  may  like  or  disapprove, 
preserve  or  reject;  and  I  think  it  is  far  wiser 
to  eater  for  .present  tastes.  I  should  never 
dream  of  choosing  a  gown  with  reference  to 
how  my  granddaughter,  when  it  came  to  be  hem, 
might  like  it ;  and  I  am  glad  Mr.  Foote  is  con- 
tented to  please  us  of  the  present  generation, 
for  I  am  sure  nobody  is  half  so  entertaining.19 

"  Nay,  I  can't  but  think,  madam,"  replied  the 
marquis,  "  Mr.  Garrick  is  more  than  half  as 
entertaining,  and  not  nearly  so  dangerous.  It 
is  all  very  well  for  those  who,  like  you,  have 
nothing  to  fear ;  but  when  a  new  farce  by  Foote 
baja  been  announced,  one  goes  to  the  play  rather 
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in  dread,  lest  one  should  see  oneself  walking  on, 
not  only  written,  but  dressed  and  mimicked  to 
the  life,  and  the  circle  crowded  with  one's  best 
friends,  convulsed  with  laughter  at  one's  expense. 
And  the  worst  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  better 
one  is  acquainted  with  the  wag,  the  more  one 
risks  this  danger;  for  Foote  does  not  care  to 
look  far  for  his  subjects,  but  will  make  some- 
thing ludicrous  out  of  the  soberest  specimens  of 
humanity." 

"  I  believe,"  said  Lord  Halifax,  "  Lord  Mel- 
comb  was  the  original  of  Footers  4  Patron,'1  was 
he  not!  I  have  seen  him  mimic  Doddington 
finely." 

"  Never  shall  I  forget,"  said  the  Queens- 
berry,  "  his  describing  to  us  a  sumptuous  enter- 
tainment Doddington  gave  at  that  luxurious 
villa  of  his,  which,  by  the  rule  of  contraries,  he 
was  pleased  to  call  La  Trappe.  The  company 
consisted  chiefly  of  players,  among  them  Foote 
and  Murphy ;  for  the  real  object  of  the  banquet 
was  to  bribe  them  to  accept  and  produce  an 
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unacknowledged  piece  of  Doddmgton'a,  which 
was  read  aloud,  in  the  coarse  of  the  morning, 
fay  O'Brien.  Foote  gave  Doddington  to  the 
wjiy  life. — In  his  chair  on  the  terrace,  dressed 
after  the  manner  of  Qom,  in  Horatio,— a  ftdl 
bottom  Uack  wig,  green  velvet  coat,  crimson 
and  gold  waistcoat,  rolled  stockings,  and  square- 
toed  shoes, — looking  too  not  unlike  him,  as  with 
the  profoondest  gravity  he  listened  to  the  play 
which  he  professed  to  be  new  to  him,  and  endea- 
voured covertly  to  point  out  the  best  passages. 
Then  Foote  painted  the  actors  and  actresses 
who  were  aD  in  the  secret,  hiding  their  yawns  and 
titters,  and  with  sly  looks  and  pinches,  paying 
the  price  of  the  least  in  flattery,  and  panegyris- 
ing all  the  worst  parts  i  qui  miens  mitux.  Dod- 
dington, meanwhile,  endeavouring  to  keep  down 
his  delight  at  the  encomiums  which  grew  more 
frequent  and  exaggerated,  till  at  length  his  sup- 
pressed chuckles  became  hysterical,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  plaudits,  he  fell  back  in  his  chair 
with  a  handkerchief  to  his  face.    Then  the  pre- 
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tended  alarm  and  astonishment  that  followed  the 
pretended  discovery,  and  Doddington's  agitation 
and  coy  bashfulness,  affected  regret  and  ill-con- 
cealed triumph,  amid  the  compliments  and  con- 
gratulations that  ensued.  It  was  really  admir- 
able." 

"  Mimicry,1'  said  Lord  Holland,  u  is  quite  a 
passion  with  Foote.  They  tell  me  that  t'other 
day,  at  Parson's  Green,  he  had  a  small  dinner- 
party of  intimates,  at  which  they  amused  them- 
selves by  quizzing  everybody  they  knew.  The 
party  broke  up  by  degrees,  and  as  each  guest 
departed,  Foote  mimicked  him  to  the  remain- 
der, till,  at  length,  all  being  gone,  Foote  was 
caught  by  Garrick,  who  arrived  incidentally, 
mimicking  the  last  to  no  company  but  the  de- 
canters." 

"  Foote  affects  a  very  fine  taste  in  cooking, 
does  he  not?  One  sees  only  foreign  dishes  at 
his  table." 

"  I  fancy  it  is  only  an  affectation,  and  that  he 
is  really  ignorant  of  the  art.     T'other  night 
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some  mischievous  fellows,  instigated  by  MarceJ- 
In  Lamm,  would  have  him  to  a  sapper,  at 
which,  beside  «Im4mi^m1  "RngKqli  dishes  of  meat 
and  poultry,  were  served  a  number  of  petit  plats, 
composed  of  bran,  chips,  horse-beans,  &c.,  dis- 
guised by  high  seasoning,  sauces,  and  foreign 
names.  The  jest  succeeded,  Foote  gave  his 
preference  to  the  plats,  and  pronounced  them 
excellent." 

"Foote,"  said  Lord  North,  uis  not  without 
his  foibles;  but  he  is  so  busily  employed  in  cur* 
ing  those  of  others,  that  he  has  no  leisure  to 
attend  to  his  own.  He  appears  to  wish  greatly 
to  pssB  for  a  classical  linguist,  but  I  apprehend 
he  has  about  as  much  Latin  as  the  Irish  tutor 
we  are. told  of,  who  having  begun  to  examine 
his  pupils  in  that  language,  desisted  after  a  very 
fitfle  while,  excusing  himself  by  the  reason  that 
his  mouth  was  sore." 

"  He  is  excessively  fond  of  finery,  particularly 
in  his  dress,  and  loves  gold  and  silver  as  well  as 
Doddingtoiu" 
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u  Doddington  certainly  doated  on  gilding  in 
every  shape,  from  the  huge  coach  that  had  served 
during  his  embassy  to  Madrid,  to  the  patches  of 
gold  leather,  cut  in  the  form  of  bugles  on  crimson 
velvet,  which,  I  remember,  adorned  the  walls  of 
his  villa:1 

"  Lord  Melcomb,11  said  Sir  Joshua,  "I  am 
credibly  informed,  once  gave  an  order  to  a 
broker  for  a  thousand  pounds1  worth  of  pictures. 
The  broker  served  him  handsomely  in  regard  to 
quantity,  but  some  of  his  friends  put  him  out  of 
humour  with  the  quality  of  the  collection  ;  so  he 
substituted  the  rather  fantastical  ornaments  you 
have  mentioned.11 

"  Doddington,11  said  Lord  North,  "  had  rare 
social  qualities  :  we  shall  miss  him,  marquis;  he 
was  wont  to  set  your  table  in  a  roar.11 

"  Doddington,11  replied  the  marquis,  "aided 
his  memory  artificially.  To  my  knowledge  it 
was  his  practice  to  carry  a  manuscript  jest  and 
anecdote  book  of  his  own  compilation  in  his 
coach,  for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  his  recol- 
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lection  whenerer  he  dined  out*  Still,  of  coarse, 
the  means  nowise  impaired  the  effect.  He  nar- 
nted  excellently,  and  not  too  often:  seldom 
telling  the  same  story  twice  to  the  same  com- 
pany. Like  most  raeontewr*  he  related  his  ki$- 
toriettm  and  repeated  his  b**-mob  in  his  own 
person.  The  very  last  time  Doddington  was 
hoe,  I  remember  that  he  entered  the  room  with 
the  story  that  he  had  been  accosted  on  the  way 
by  a  man  who  begged  alms  from  him,  pleading 
that  he  was  a  poor  relation.  '  How  do  you  prove 
that  r  inquired  Doddington.  ( My  lord,  I  have 
the  honour  to  be  descended  from  your  lordship's 
gnat  ancestor — Adam/  Doddington  stopped 
his  coach,  beside  which  the  fellow  had  been  run* 
niog,  called  down  one  of  the  footmen,  whispered 
and  sent  him  on  an  errand ;  the  fellow  remained 
bowing  with  a  face  of  great  expectation.  After 
a  few  minutes  the  footman  returned  in  breath- 
less haste,  and  handed  something  to  Dodding- 
ton. ( Here,  my  good  kinsman/  cried  Dodding- 
ton, presenting  the  beggar  a  farthing,  '  you  will 
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be  richer  than  I  am  if  you  get  as  much  from  all 
your  relations.'" 

"  Soon  after  Bute  had  given  him  his  coronet," 
said  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry,  "  I  found  a 
card  at  my  house  purporting  '  that  a  very  young 
peer  was  coming  to  throw  himself  at  my  feet,1 
this  was  Lord  Melcomb." 

"  It  was  a  pity  that,  with  all  his  pleasant  qua- 
lities, Lord  Melcomb  could  never  rid  himself  of 
his  plebeian  love  for  gaudy  show." 

"  He  was  very  ostentatious.  The  maintenance' 
of  such  establishments  as  his  house  in  Pall- Mall, 
La  Trappe,  and  Eastbury,  was  inconsistent  with 
his  fortune ;  to  say  nothing  of  his  supporting 
two  tame  men  in  his  household  in  addition 
to  a  physician  whom  he  never  allowed  to  pre- 
scribe." 

"  But  Doddington  contrived  to  make  a  butt 
of  the  doctor,  who,  however,  was  remarkable  for 
nothing  but  an  antipathy  to  water.  One  morn- 
ing, at  the  breakfast  table,  in  a  moment  of  as- 
sumption, the  doctor  ordered  them  to  take  away 
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the  muffins ;  upon  which  Doddington,  imitating 
hfc  tone  and  manner,  cried,  *  Here,  John,  take 
away  the  ragamuffins."" 

"  Foote  has  Doddington's  propensity  for  show 
to  quite  as  great  a  degree,  though  on  a  lesser 
scale ;  and  even  more  than  the  doctor's  horror 
of  water.  His  frills  and  ruffles  look  as  if  they 
had  been  dipped  in  coflee,  while  his  breast  is 
bedizened  with  brooches  and  his  hands  are  covered 
with  rings." 

"They  do  say,"  affirmed  Lord  Halifax,  "that 
Foote  was  once  in  such  bad  circumstances  that 
his  linen  being  worn  past  mending  he  found  it 
impossible  either  to  put  on  what  he  had  or  to 
purchase  new :  a  strait  one  would  pity  if  the 
authority  did  not  add,  that  having  received  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  Foote  still  continued 
to  dispense  with  the  necessaries,  and  expended 
the  chief  portion  of  his  earnings  in  the  acquisition 
of  a  jewelled  snuff-box." 

u  Notwithstanding   the    little    oddities,"  re- 
marked Lord  North,  "  Foote  is  a  man  of  sense 
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as  well  as  talent.  When  he  chooses  to  be  grave 
he  astonishes  one  by  the  extent  of  his  reflection 
and  information.  And  though  there  is  nothing 
of  the  kind  comparable  to  the  effervescence  of 
his  humour,  I  have  sometimes  regretted  that  he 
is  not  oftener  and  longer  serious.11 

"Garrick,"  said  Lord  Halifax,  "is  a  very 
agreeable  table  companion.  Though  he  does 
not  actually  divert  one  so  much  as  Foote,  his 
wit  is  exceedingly  pleasant.11 

"  Garrick  makes  one  smile,  Foote  makes  one 
laugh,11  added  Lady  Harrington. 

"  It  is  a  pity,"  observed  Lord  Holland,  "  that 
Garrick's  vanity  is  so  sensitive  and  insatiable. 
He  talks  as  he  acts — for  applause.  The  failure 
of  a  bon-mot  or  story  will  damp  him  for  the 
evening,  and  one  can  see  he  expects  to  be  told 
every  five  minutes  that  he  is  the  most  enter- 
taining creature  in  the  world." 

"  Foote,  I  think,"  said  Lady  Middlesex,  "has 
written  nothing  equal  to  Murphy's  Upholsterer, 
or  Apprentice." 
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"In  my  opinion,'"  returned  Mis.  Chohnon- 
deley,  "  Garrick  out-writes  either.  Look  at  his 
Mias  in  her  Teens;  his  farce  of  Lethe;  his 
High  life  below  Stairs;  his  Bon  Ton;  his 
Fanner's  Beturn,  &e.  fee. ;  not  to  mention 
wfcat  he  has  done  far  the  drams  by  the  alters- 
tioa  and  revival  of  Shakespeare,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  Wycheriy,  and  Congreve." 

"Garrick,"  observed  Lord  North,  uhss  by 
his  acting,  writing,  and  management,  raised  the 
drama  from  the  lowest  ebb  to  an  elevation  it 
new  before  reached.  He  has  given  it  not 
only  fashion  bnt  consideration.  It  is  well  asid 
that  there  are  now  four  estates  in  England: 
King,  Lords,  Commons,  and  Drury  Lane  play- 
house." 

An  mtrt*  here  interrupted  the  conversation. 
A  man  of  taD  bulky  form  appeared,  who,  by  the 
paralytic  motion  of  his  head,  which  inclined 
every  now  and  then  to  one  of  his  high  square 
shoulders,  the  yellow  wig  of  ample  dimensions, 
the  invariable  brown  suit,  grey  worsted  stock- 
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ings,  substantial  shoes,  and  formidable  buckles, 
was  cognizable  as  Doctor  Johnson.     Everybody 
rose  with  marked  respect ;  several  of  the  ladies 
ran  to  meet  him ;  the  Countess  of  Harrington 
and  Duchess  of  Richmond  brought  an  arm-chair 
forward,  and  the  rest  crowded  around  him.     All 
vied  in  attention  to  the  great  philosopher,  who 
happened  to  have  newly  arrived  at  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  their  fashionable  pet  monster.    But 
they  approached  him  as  they  might  have  done  a 
veritable  lion,  a  little  alarm  mingling  with  their 
curiosity ;  and  it  was  amusing  to  observe,  while 
they  listened  to  him  with  the  greatest  deference, 
the  sly  scrutiny  that  was  going  on,  and  the  won- 
derment excited  by  his  uncouth  exterior  and 
clumsy  gestures. 

Never  did  any  one  appear  so  wholly  out  of 
place  as  Johnson  in  the  midst  of  fine  company 
in  a  drawing-room ;  yet  he  had  not  the  mean 
appearance  of  Nollekens,  nor  the  uncleanliness 
of  Foote,  who  neither  of  them  seemed  half  so 
disqualified.     Johnson,    though  a  philosopher, 
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was  by  no  means  a  sloven.  His  apparel  was 
coarse  and  devoid  of  ornament,  it  is  true,  but 
his  clothes  were  well  brushed,  his  shoes  bright, 
and  his  wig  neatly  trimmed.  He  had  society 
manners  too,  if  he  had  no  society  suit,  and  left 
his  rude  dogmatism  behind  him  at  Bolt-court ; 
for  he  loved  the  company  of  the  great,  and  was 
far  happier  even  with  quality  fools  than  hd 
aprito  of  the  commonalty. 

Johnson  was  neither  a  gentleman  by  nature 
nor  fortune,  but  still  he  was  not  a  plebeian. 
With  the  simplest  habits  he  had  fine  tastes,  and 
though  he  could  live,  as  he  had  lived,  content- 
edly on  fourpence  a  day,  he  was  fully  able  to 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  wealth.  He  loved 
to  look  on  beauty,  and  even  on  luxury  and  splen- 
dour, though  they  might  never  be  his.  He  could 
have  enjoyed,  and  yet,  rare  philosophy,  did  not 
desire. 

Johnson  was  accompanied  by  a  man  seldom 
seen  in  fashionable  company,  although  a  drama- 
tic, political,  and  statistical  writer  of  celebrity, 

VOL.  II.  D 
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a  traveller,  novelist,  and  historian — by  Tobias 
Smollett,  who  had  recently  arrived  in  England 
from  making  that  tour  which  chiefly  furnished 
him  with  the  materials  for  one  of  his  latest  and 
most  important  works,  his  "  Geographical,  Natu- 
ral, Commercial,  and  Political  account  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  all  the  countries  of  the  known 
world,"  and  was  soon  to  return  abroad  to  die, 
after  a  life  of  almost  unparalleled  exertion  and 
achievement,  exhausted  corporeally  by  labour, 
and  mentally  by  suffering,  in  poverty  and  neg- 
lect, at  Leghorn. 

The  offspring  of  an  unfortunate  marriage, 
Smollett  became  early  the  orphan  dependant  of 
a  capricious  grandfather,  who  dying,  left  him  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  without  friend,  patrimony, 
or  profession.  The  youth  travelled,  principally 
on  foot,  from  Scotland  to  London,  and  having 
experienced  failure  in  his  first  literary  attempt, 
the  motive  of  his  journey,  was  compelled  to 
accept  an  opportunity,  which  was  accidentally 
presented  him,  of  going  to  sea.     Having  visited 
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Carthagena  and  Jamaica,  he  quitted  the  service, 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  second  voyage,  in  dis- 
gust; and  after  some  futile  endeavours  to  pro- 
cure employment,  and  subsequently  to  establish 
himself  as  a  medical  practitioner,  was  compelled 
to  depend  for  subsistence  on  the  productions  of 
his  pen. 

Smofletfa  works  could  scarcely  fail  to  procure 
him  an  eminent  rank  among  authors ;  but  as  a 
man  he  was  little  known,  and  still  less  patron- 
Bed.  Yet  his  birth  was  gentle,  his  manner, 
thoagh  reserved  and  dignified,  agreeable,  and  his 
person,  it  was  evident,  in  his  youth  and  prime 
most  have  been  remarkably  handsome.  A  fine 
oiai-ahaped  face  (comprising  an  ample,  serene 
brow,  smooth  complexion,  eyes  of  almost  femi- 
nine mildness,  an  expressive  mouth,  and  well- 
torned  chin),  a  face  which  would  have  been  per- 
fectly beautiful  but  for  the  length  and  promi- 
nency of  a  somewhat  peculiar  nose,  being  united 
to  a  tall,  athletically  proportioned  figure. 

In  addition  to  these  external  endowments,  and 
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to  the  attraction  of  his  genius,  Smollett  was 
kind,  just,  generous,  sincere,  and  benevolent  to 
an  extreme ;  for  on  some  occasions  he  was  ready 
to  assist  the  unfortunate  even  farther  than  his 
means  would  justify :  yet,  unbefriended  he  had 
started  upon  his  career,  and  unbefriended  by  all 
who  had  the  power  materially  to  serve  him,  to 
the  last  hour  of  it  he  remained.  With  his  many 
virtues  were  mingled  qualities  which,  though  not 
absolutely  vices,  militated  against  his  prosperity 
in  life.  Obscurity  is  a  lowly  level,  on  which 
man  may  walk  upright  in  his  independence. 
Eminence  a  steep  ascent,  and  those  who  would 
scale  it,  must  submit  to  stoop;  to  climb  by 
clinging  to  every  extended  aid.  Pride,  the  real 
name  of  the  so  falsely  called  independence,  is  a 
luxury  which  only  the  contented  can  afford ;  in- 
compatible with  the  success  of  ambition. 

Smollett,  though  possessing  a  versatility  of 
talent,  wliich  in  writing  he  could  accommodate 
to  every  character,  had  no  pliancy  of  conduct. 
His  humour  was  sarcastic,  his  temper  haughty. 
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fierce,  irritable ;  his  character  intrepid,  impetu- 
ous, imprudent.  In  spite  of  the  mildness  of  his 
aspect,  and  the  gentleness  of  his  demeanour,  his 
passions  were  easily  moved,  and  too  violent  when 
excited.  He  scorned  concealment  equally  with 
deceit,  and  never  disguised  for  an  instant  either 
dislike,  contempt,  or  indignation.  Incapable  of 
adulating,  almost  impatient  of  obligation,  he  was 
disposed  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  those 
whom  he  could  serve,  rather  than  of  those  who 
could  serve  him;  and,  accordingly,  he  experi- 
enced that  the  meed  of  unassisted  and  inde- 
pendent genius  is  fame  not  profit,  and  fame  that 
waits  for  the  confirmation  of  posterity. 

"  Mr.  Bentley,"  said  Mrs.  Montagu,  u  I  am 
told  wonders  about  Strawberry-hill ;  what  is  Mr. 
Horace  Walpole  doing  there  T 

"  So  much,  madam,  that  you  must  *  borrow  me 
Gangantua's  mouth  first,1  if  I  am  to  give  you  a 
description  of  it  in  a  single  sentence." 

u  Ah !  Mr.  Bentley,  you  will  not  let  us  into 
the  secret." 
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"  Upon  my  word,  madam,  I  am  very  sorry  to 
say  there  is  no  secret  to  let  you  into." 

"  There  certainly  appears  to  be  a  vast  deal  of 
mystery  about  it — " 

"  And  proportionable  curiosity,'"  laughed  Lord 
North.  "  It  is  very  probable  that  Horace  Wal- 
pole  projected  Strawberry  goodnaturedly,  to 
give  the  town  the  pleasure  of  a  new  excitement." 

u  But  do  let  us  know,  Mr.  Bentley,  why  so 
much  secrecy  is  observed." 

"Madam,"  interposed  Lord  Holland,  "it  is 
to  be  a  pretty  peep-show,  and  the  grown  up  chil- 
dren are  not  to  look  till  it  is  quite  ready  " 

u  But  there  is  a  private  printing-press,  and  a 
private  printer,  one  Mr.  Kirgate  I  hear;  and 
Langford  tells  me  he  is  commissioned  to  procure 
old  chairs,  old-fashioned  chairs  I  mean,  and  Mr. 
Whitehead  to  look  out  for  ancient  armoury,  and 
one  to  collect  autographs  and  another  pictures." 

"  Mr.  Walpole  intends  making  an  acquisition 
of  every  thing  he  can  meet  with  historically 
interesting  or  curious." 
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"  I  dined  with  my  mother  at  Strawberry-hill 
t'other  day,"  said  the  Duchess  of  Richmond. 
— Mrs.  Montagu  looked  wonder  struck. — "  It 
is  quite  a  toy-house ;  a  miniature  Gothic  castle 
(for  he  has  completely  remodelled  it),  fancifully 
fitted  up  and  filled  with  antiquities.  By  almost 
every  piece  of  furniture  there  hangs  a  tale. 
Nothing  can  exceed  its  fantastical  prettiness; 
and  all  was  '  set  in  such  mystic  order  that  the 
rareness  thereof  delighted  me/  bearing  trace, 
amusingly,  of  a  bachelor's  precise  neatness.  The 
site  and  the  flower-gardens  are  charming." 

"  And  what  have  you  been  doing,  Mr.  Bent- 
ley  P  asked  Lady  Harrington. 

"  I  have  been  assisting  Mr.  Walpole  in  his 
Gothic  designs,  sketching  some  illustrations  for 
Gray's  poems,  and  concluding  my  essays  on  the 
Greek  dramatists.    But  little  you  see,  madam." 

"  Horace  Walpole  is  very  fond  of  Gray,"  re- 
marked Miss  RoUo. 

"  He  admires  him,  madam,  as  a  poet,  because 
he  regards  him  as  a  man,91  replied  Dr.  Johnson. 
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"  Gray,"  said  Mrs.  Cholmondeley,  "  seems  to 
me  stiff,  obscure,  and  a  bad  versifier.  What  is 
your  opinion,  Dr.  Johnson  f" 

"  Madam,  Gray's  style  has  many  faults,  but 
his  muse  is  of  a  high  order.  If  she  has  the  con- 
tortions, she  has  often  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
sybil." 

Conversation  was  here  again  interrupted  by 
some  entrances,  and  four  gentlemen  at  inter- 
vals made  their  appearance.  The  first,  an  elderly 
person  attired  in  deep  mourning,  of  tall,  thin, 
slightly-bowed  figure,  whose  complexion,  alter- 
nately wan  and  hectic,  and  large,  dark,  haggard 
eyes,  now  glazed,  now  lustrous,  denoting  that 
the  vital  flame  burned  low  and  fitfully  in  the 
lamp  that  enshrined  it — was  Laurence  Sterne. 
The  second,  no  less  important  an  individual 
than  Horace  Walpole,  afterwards  Earl  of  Or- 
ford,  the  famous  son  of  the  famous  Sir  Robert, 
known  as  a  novelist,  historian,  playwright,  bio- 
grapher, orator,  politician,  letter-writer,  wit, 
scholar,  antiquary,   virtuoso,  and  maccaroni — 
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presented  a  striking  contrast  to  his  predecessor. 
Though  also  somewhat  declined  into  the  rale  of 
years,  Horace  Walpole  had  preserved,  and  long 
afterwards  retained,  an  extremely  juvenile  ap- 
pearance. The  lightness  of  his  figure,  the  airi- 
ness of  his  carriage,  the  delicacy  of  his  features, 
and  the  invariable  elegance  of  his  attire— on  the 
present  occasion  a  lavender  satin  coat,  white  silk 
hose,  knee-breeches^  and  waistcoat,  with  richly 
laced  linen— contributed  to  produce  this  effect. 
In  person  he  was  rather  above  the  middle  height, 
bat  extremely  slender.  He  had  a  small,  well- 
shaped  head  and  face, — small,  irregular  features; 
dm  petit*  yeux  noirs,  intelligent  though  not  bright, 
with  the  slightest  possible  cast  in  one  of  them 
from  weakness.  His  face  and  hands  were  of  the 
most  remarkable,  apparently  artificial,  white- 
ness. Rheumatic  contraction  had  given  his  gait 
a  certain  peculiarity  which  passed  for  manner- 
ism ;  but  no  one  in  reality  could  be  more  free 
from  affectation  of  any  kind.  He  entered  the 
room  with  his  hat  crushed  under  his  arm,  walk- 
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ing  as  he  usually  did  on  tip-toe,  as  if  over  a  wet 
floor ;  bis  knees  closely  approximating.    On  the 
whole,  though  one  of  the  persons  who,  from  com- 
bining opposite  traits,  it  is  very  difficult  to  de- 
scribe, an  idea  of  bis  appearance  is  perhaps  best 
conveyed   by    stating    that   though   somewhat 
effeminate  it  was  highly  aristocratic,  with  the 
gay,  easy,  d&gagk  air  of  a  thorough  man  of  the 
world.     Of  his  character,  if  he  had  one,  very 
little  is  known.     His  most  intimate  friends  were 
only  acquainted  with  his  temperament ;  that  was 
querulous  and  capricious,  now  warm,  now  cold ; 
in  short,  as  changeful  as  the  climate  by  which, 
through  the  medium  of  his  constitution,  it  was 
influenced.     But  never,  except  in  private,  were 
these  humours  perceptible.     In  society  Horace 
Walpole's  spirituality  resembled  an  exhilarating 
essence  which  vivified  the  atmosphere  in  which 
it  was  diffused ;  never  overpowering  and  never 
exhausted. 

Mr.  Edmund  Burke  and  Mr.  Murray,  after- 
wards  Lord  Mansfield,   having  completed  the 
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party,  we  went  down  to  dinner.  The  dining- 
room  was  what  dining-rooms  still  are ;  for  mo- 
don  improvement  has  made  leas  alteration  in 
this  than  in  other  apartments;  large,  lofty,  sub- 
stantially but  plainly  furnished,  and  owing  its 
attraction  chiefly  to  a  well-laid  table,  a  number 
of  lustres,  and  a  massive  sideboard,  biasing  with 
costly  plate.  We  took  our  seats.  The  servants 
handed  round  pincushions.  The  gentlemen  fas- 
tened their  napkins  under  their  ^hra*,  the  ladies 
stladied  them  to  their  tuckers;  Laurence 
Sterne  pronounced  grace,  and  we  fell  to  the 
demolition  of  the  first  course.  Chesterfield  had 
written ;  yet  many  partook  twice  of  soup  and 
every  body  ate  fish  with  their  knives.  The 
decanters  were  passed,  and  each  gentleman 
having  asked  the  lady  next  him  if  she  took 
white  or  red  port,  filled  his  glass  with 
some  of  the  same,  in  compliment  to  her 
choice.  Then  came  the  ordeal  of  health- 
drmkmg;  in  a  large  party  like  the  present 
commonly    abbreviated    to    "  Marquis,    your 
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graces,  my  lord,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  I  have 
the  honour  to  wish  you,"  &c.  &c.  The  second 
course  arrived,  and  with  it  an  accompaniment  of 
silver  tankards,  containing  each  half  a  pint  of 
Madeira,  mixed  with  warmed  ale,  eggs,  and 
spice,  which  were  handed  to  the  gentlemen. 
There  were  numerous  attempts  at  foreign  cook- 
ery, though  all  abortive  to  a  travelled  palate ; 
but  the  native  beef,  mutton,  and  venison  were 
excellent.  As  if  indignantly  to  repel  the  in- 
vidious reproaches  of  foreign  aspersers,  that 
England  possessed  but  one  sauce — melted  but- 
ter,— the  table  prodigally  exhibited  all  the  varie- 
ties of  national  invention  in  this  article,  mint, 
egg,  bread,  oyster,  and  mushroom  sauces.  In- 
terspersed with  the  French  and  Italian  delicacies 
might  be  seen  a  dish  of  rabbits  smothered  in 
onions,  or  boiled  pork ;  but  nobody  fainted  at 
these,  or  even  such  other  atrocities  as  a  whole 
roast  sucking  pig,  holding  an  apple  in  his  mouth, 
and  a  dumpling  in  petto,  or  a  goose  embellished 
with  sage  stuffing,  served  amid  the  game.     As 
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dinner  was  the  principal  meal,  and  luncheons 
were  light  and  early,  people,  after  having 
done  justice  to  the  gravy  soup  and  cod,  or 
whatever  were  the  precursors  of  the  solids, 
despatched  quince  and  apple  pie,  boar's  head, 
a-la-mode  beef,  maccaroni,  cheese-cakes,  cos- 
tarda;  and  orange  jelly  with  a  seal  thai  was 
quite  edifying. 

Opposite  me  at  table  was  seated  a  tall,  meagre, 
raw-looking,  sandy,  young  Irishman,  whose  stiff, 
uncouth  deportment,  unmitigated  brogue,  and 
excessive  mauvaim  honk,  betrayed  that  he  had 
not  long  been  accustomed  to  the  best  society. 
As  I,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  knew  very  little 
of  him  at  that  time,  and  subsequently  became 
much  better  acquainted  with  him,  I  shall  only 
add  at  present,  that  he  was  an  tmployt  of  pro- 
mising reputation,  named  Edmund  Burke. 
Above  him  sat  the  king's  ex-governor,  Mr. 
Murray,  whose  taO,  dignified,  though  bent 
figure,  and  noble  countenance,  with  its  arched 
brow,  serene  but  searching  eye,  aquiline  nose, 
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and  firm,  yet  gracious  mouth,  offered  the  reality 
of  that  venerable  beauty,  which  a  painter  would 
attribute  to  a  primate  or  a  patriarch.  It  is  said 
that  Lord  Mansfield  owed  his  great  professional 
eminence  more  to  his  oratory  than  his  legal 
knowledge,  and  the  success  of  his  oratory  more 
to  its  manner  than  its  matter.  That  in  his 
prime  his  voice  was  of  unrivalled  sweetness,  and 
his  public  address  distinguished  by  a  winning 
mixture  of  blandness,  ease,  elegance,  dignity, 
and  good-nature.  Now,  however,  time  had  im- 
paired the  organ ;  his  speech  was  husky,  and 
his  conversation  garrulous.  Towards  the  con* 
elusion  of  dinner  especially  he  talked  too  much. 
His  phraseology  was  slovenly  and  sometimes 
ungrammatical ;  with  the  infirmity  of  a  decaying 
intellect,  he  no  sooner  touched  upon  one  subject 
than  he  wandered  away  to  another ;  and  as  his 
discourse  consisted  of  a  succession  of  paren- 
theses without  periods,  it  was  difficult  to  fix  the 
attention  sufficiently  to  preserve  the  clue  of  its 
import,  or  not  to  feel  extremely  embarrassed, 
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when,  having  fairly  lost  himaelf  in  his  own 
labyrinth,  lie  suddenly  stopped  and  looked  up  in 
one's  face  for  a  reply,  as  if  to  a  simple  interroga- 
tory. Fortunately,  Lord  Mansfield  was  not 
particular  in  his  choice  of  a  listener.  He  com- 
monly addressed  the  first  person  near  him  whose 
eye  he  happened  to  catch,  and  when  he  per- 
ceived one  hearer  fall  of£  would  transfer,  with 
the  most  perfect  good  humour,  his  prolixity  to 
another,  or  even  if  it  became  necessary,  to  a 
third  or  fourth.  On  this  occasion  Us  tediousness 
was  chiefly  bestowed  on  Lady  Halifax's  young 
relative,  who,  placed  between  Lord  Mansfield 
and  Lord  Ghalkston,  looked  the  amiable  image 
of  smiling  patience. 

At  my  right  hand  was  Mr.  Soame  Jenyns, 
the  pleasantest  of  good  companions;  a  man 
who,  notwithstanding  his  extraordinary  ugliness, 
added  a  charm  to  every  circle  by  bis  subdued, 
but  peculiarly  agreeable  hilarity.  His  contribu- 
tions to  the  conversation  were  scarcely  noticed, 
but  their  effect  was  perceptible.    Ganrick's  viva- 
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city  was  subject,  whenever  his  sensitive  vanity 
was  wounded,  to  be  overcast ;  an  interruption 
from  a  dull  matter-of-fact  man  about  the  correct- 
ness of  a  name  or  date,  would  check  the  current 
of  Sir  Joshua's  happiest  flow  of  spirits ;  Edmund 
Burke  often  resigned  all  claims  to  attention :  it 
was  sometimes  long  before  Foote  warmed  into 
sparkling:  at  these  moments,  when  the  table 
flagged,  Soame  Jenyns,  to  a  host  who  cared  for 
the  reputation  of  his  parties,  was  invaluable ;  he 
never  failed  to  keep  up  the  ball.  Without  tell- 
ing long  stories,  or  in  other  ways  at  other  times 
endeavouring  to  render  himself  prominent,  he 
always  found  something  worth  hearing  to  say 
when  other  people  were  silent,  and  had  an  un- 
equalled facility  in  starting  a  new  topic,  so  aptly 
chosen,  that  even  the  shyest  and  newest  persons 
present  might  take  part  in  it,  or  in  sustaining 
an  old  one.  Caleb  Whitefoord  was  his  neigh- 
bour ;  a  shrewd  Scot  (the  expression  is  tauto- 
logy), and  one  of  Madelines  "  booing  gentle- 
men."    His  little  person   was  always  scrupu- 
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lonely  dicasod,  his  little  face  always  radiant  with 
good  humour,  his  little  sharp  eyes  always  glanc- 
ing hither  and  thither,  in  active  attention  to 
interest,  and  his  small  three-cornered  hat  ever 
in   readiness  to  propitiate  by  a  salam  any  one 
who  might  possibly  be  of  service  to  him.     He 
possessed,  indeed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  "  JVs- 
prit  dm  monde,  qui  est  un  etprit  d$  $ouplm$$  et 
de  management"  and  it  served  him  so  well,  that 
he  had  a  home  in  almost  everybody's  house 
from  the  first  time  he  entered  it.    Like  Soame 
Jenyns,  he  was  one  of  the  Downing-street  car- 
rier-pigeons, and  fattened  on  the  small  crumbs 
of  office ;  he  was,  besides,  a  wine-merchant,  that 
is  to  say,  a  connoisseur  and  private  dealer  in 
choke  wines,  and  also  in  paintings  by  the  great 
masters,  but  be  trafficked  only  with  fashionable 
mrtnori.    He  was  acquainted  with  some  valuable 
secrets  respecting  the  arts  of  colouring  and  re- 
storing, and  was  said  to  make  most  of  his  money 
by  selling,  as  Aladdin's  magician  did  bis  lamps, 
"New  ones  for  old."    Caleb  WhHefoord  was, 
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moreover,  a  notorious  punster,  and  invented 
newspaper  croas-readings.  Peace  to  his  fllustri- 
ous  manes. 

Oliver  Goldsmith  was  no  great  acquisition  to 
the  social  board;  his  remarks  were  common- 
place, trivial,  and  often  foolish.  From  his  con- 
versation, no  one  would  have  judged  him  capa- 
ble of  the  pure,  clear,  simple,  elegant,  harmo- 
nious style  that  distinguishes  his  Traveller,  Her- 
mit, and  Deserted  Village,  or  believed  such  utter 
ignorance  of  the  world  as  he  betrayed,  compati- 
ble with  his  knowledge  of  human  nature.  This 
is  not  as  at  first  it  may  appear,  a  distinction 
without  a  difference. 

Goldsmith  was  well  acquainted  with  human 
passions  and  weaknesses,  such  as  he  had  found 
them  in  his  own  heart,  or  broadly  demonstrated 
in  those  various  specimens  of  character  which, 
during  his  life  of  vicissitude,  it  had  been  his  lot, 
among  the  lower  and  middle  classes,  to  encoun- 
ter ;  but  the  grands  monde  into  which  his  fame 
had  introduced  him  was  still  an  undeciphered 
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page.  He  had  studied  and  comprehended  men, 
bat  not  gentlemen.  As  in  advancing  from  a 
savage  to  a  civilized  state,  the  primitive  passions, 
divided  and  compounded,  diminish  to  qualities, 
and  qualities  subdivided,  multiplied,  and  com- 
mingled, dwindle  into  traits,  so  in  each  ascend- 
ing grade  of  social  life  the  elements  of  human 
character  (although  alike  in  every  station),  modh 
fied  by  artificial  habits  and  circumstances,  be* 
come  finer,  feebler,  and  more  complex,  till  at 
a  very  high  point  of  civilization,  such,  for 
instance,  as  in  that  termed  the  best  English 
society,  externals  pretty  nearly  resemble  each 
other,  and  it  is  as  difficult  to  analyze  or  resolve 
into  qualities  the  traits  that  individually  consti- 
tute them,  as  to  decompose  the  atoms  that  form 
the  smooth  surface  of  a  mirror. 

Goldsmith's  knowledge,  as  well  as  his  experi- 
ence, though  not  superficial,  was  partial.  Like 
the  casually  formed  treasure  of  a  quarry,  it  lay 
in  strata.  Necessity  compelled  him  to  abridge 
histories,  with  which,  probably,  he  thus  became 
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for  the  first  time  conversant,  and  to  undertake 
translating  Buffon  when  he  scarcely  knew  a  swan 
from  a  goose.  This  strange  ignorance  of  par- 
ticular subjects  was  coupled  with  a  childish  in- 
competency in  worldly  matters.  He  owned  that 
he  was  the  original  of  his  "  Good-natured  Man," 
and  the  real  purchaser  of  the  gross  of  green 
spectacles.  Goldsmith  had  the  ingenuousness 
and  want  of  tact  to  entertain  his  friends  so  often 
at  his  own  expense  that  the  world  became  fami- 
liar with  his  foibles ;  while  his  genius  was  only 
discovered  in  his  works,  and  the  amiability  of 
his  disposition,  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  his 
generosity,  his  sincerity,  known  to  those  who 
were  acquainted  with  his  actions. 

Johnson,  during  the  actual  business  of  dinner, 
made  no  effort  to  contribute  towards  the  conver- 
sation. Limiting  his  observations  to  warm 
commendation  of  the  several  dishes  of  which 
he  partook,  he  appeared  wholly  occupied  by  the 
contents  of  his  plate.  At  table  he  was  far  from 
agreeable  when  a  near  neighbour.    His  hearing 
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was  at  all  times  imperfect ;  but  now,  between 
the  clatter  of  knives  and  forks,  the  hum  of 
voices,  the  bustle  unavoidably  made  by  the 
number  of  servants  in  waiting,  and  the  undivided 
attention  he  bestowed  on  what  he  had  before 
him,  the  doctor  appeared  totally  deaf,  and  it  be- 
came incumbent  on  the  person  next  him  to 
reiterate  every  question  addressed  to  him,  and 
sometimes  to  take  some  pains  in  awakening  him, 
by  twitches  and  pulls,  to  the  degree  of  conscious- 
ness necessary  for  obtaining  a  reply.  Johnson 
was  a  slow  as  well  as  hearty  eater ;  his  slovenly 
way  of  feeding  might  be  in  some  measure  ex- 
cused by  his  bad  sight,  unsteady  nerves,  and 
almost  powerless  hand,  which  rendered  it  always 
the  task  of  his  neighbour  to  squeeze  the  China 
oranges  for  him  into  his  glasses  of  wine,  whose 
juice  had  else  probably  saturated  the  cloth,  or 
been  bestowed  on  the  salt  cellar ;  to  warn  him  of 
perils  in  the  shape  of  fish-bones,  to  discover  on 
which  side  he  had  laid  his  bread,  to  dissect  his 
legs  and  wings  of  poultry,  and  to  receive  with 
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patience  sundry  unasked  donations  which  had 
missed  their  original  destination,  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  drippings  of  soup,  splashes  of  gravy, 
well-sopped  morsels,  a  lump  of  ribband  jelly,  a 
knife  as  it  slipped,  or  a  custard  cup  with  its 
contents.  But  when  the  cloth  had  been  re- 
moved, Johnson's  abstraction  was  over.  He 
drank  very  little  wine,  and  if  he  liked  his  imme- 
diate company  gave  himself  up  to  conversation. 
On  this  occasion  he  did  so :  for  Sir  Joshua  Rev- 
nolds,  Edmund  Burke,  and  Caleb  Whitefoord 
were  his  especial  intimates.  They  had  lately 
founded  The  Literary  Club,  one  of  the  earliest 
established,  whose  members,  including,  in  the 
first  instance,  only  Cumberland,  William  Burke, 
and  Topham  Beauclerk,  besides  themselves,  met 
once  a  week,  at  seven,  to  sup,  at  the  Turk's 
Head,  in  Gerard-street,  Soho.  In  the  course 
of  ten  years  the  club  increased  the  number  of  its 
members  to  thirty-five,  who,  instead  of  supping 
weekly,  dined  together  once  a  fortnight  during 
the  sitting  of  parliament.    The  original  founders. 
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Dr.  Johnson  and  Caleb  Whitefoord  in  particular, 
who  were  accustomed  to  frequent  the  dab  in 
wfast  wm  then  considered  undrem,  commonly 
wore  wonted  stockings  of  a  blueish-grey,  instead 
of  silk;  whence  the  term  "  bluestocking,"  as 
applied  at  first  to  literary  men,  and  subsequently 
to  Uterary  ladies. 

The  same  faults  which  disgraced  the  character 
of  Laurence  Sterne  disfigured  his  conversation. 
Johnson  disliked  the  man,  and  despised  both 
h»  talents  and  his  fame,  which  he  justly  con- 
sidered meretricious.  Yet  he  was,  perhaps,  too 
seriously  indignant  at  the  adulation  lavished 
upon  Sterne  by  the  same  persons  who  professed 
to  estimate  him.  At  this  moment  the  author 
of  the  Sentimental  Journey  was  the  idol  of 
society.  His  popularity  literally  a  mania.  He 
had  recently  returned  from  Borne  to  superintend 
the  publication  of  his  ninth  volume  of  Tristram 
Shandy,  and  a  set  of  sermons,  and  so  high  ran 
*e  contest  for  possession  of  the  lion,  that  he 
was  actually  at  one  time  engaged  perspecttvely 
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to  dinner  every  day  for  four  months.  His  books 
had  caught  attention  by  the  eccentric  affectation 
of  their  style,  the  mysteriousness  of  their  blanks 
and  asterisks,  and  the  novelty  of  their  black 
and  marbled  pages. 

Sterne  was,  undoubtedly,  a  wit  and  a  genius, 
and  as  undoubtedly  a  heartless,  unprincipled 
worldling,  who,  as  has  been  truly  remarked  of 
him,  "  wept  over  a  dead  ass,  and  deserted  a 
living  mother."  As  to  his  productions,  he  was 
capable  of  better  things;  but  it  is  probable 
better  things  would  not  have  answered  his  pur- 
pose so  well.  Dissolute  and  needy,  he  wrote, 
if  not  exactly  for  bread,  as  he  had  the  com- 
petency afforded  by  a  curacy,  at  least  solely 
for  money,  and,  as  it  seems,  with  some  attention 
to  the  advice,  "  Get  money :  if  thou  can'st, 
honestly ;  but  get  money ." 

Of  all  marketable  productions,  the  demand 
for  novelty  alone  is  always  greater  than  the 
supply.  There  was  novelty  in  the  form  in  which 
his  books  were  originally  published,  as  well  as 
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in  their  style ;  and  the  public  happening  to  be 
in  a  good  humour,  was  pleased  to  accept  his 
musings  as  moralizing*,  his  pauses  as  pathos. 
The  starving  apothecary  of  men's  souls  became 
a  fortunate  quack.  His  sermons,  which  pub* 
Bahed  with  the  name  of  the  Rev.  Laurence 
Sterne,  had  remained  upon  his  bookseller's 
shelves  unsold,  unopened,  put  forth  again  with 
that  of  Yorick,  of  Yorick  the  jester,  found  their 
way  into  every  fashionable  closet. 

At  table  Sterne  was  uncommonly  animated. 
Every  instant  a  gleam  of  humour  or  sarcasm 
iDumined  his  changeful  countenance.  His  irony 
was  seldom  personal :  like  the  lightning,  daring 
and  dangerous,  it  chiefly  attacked,  in  its  seeming 
play,  elevated  and  important  objects ;  the  ele- 
ments of  all  things,  our  moral  bulwarks,  our 
social  structures ;  sporting  with  a  keenness  and 
brilliancy  that  threatened  blindness  to  those  who 
heeded  it  too  long. 

Sterne's  most  striking  characteristic  was  a 
wild  levity,  in  which  there  appeared  much  of 
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real  sadness.  Even  in  society  the  flow  of  his 
spirits  was  never  bright  and  clear.  The  surface 
sparkled,  but  evidently  all  beneath  was  dark. 
His  mind,  in  fact,  was  ever  ill  at  ease.  He 
could  not  fail  to  be  dissatisfied  with  his  mere- 
tricious fame ;  to  feel  the  contrast  of  his  holy 
calling  and  licentious  life,  of  his  sermons  and 
his  scoffings.  In  his  mood  there  was  lightness, 
but  none  of  the  heart ;  and  the  jests  that  smiled 
from  his  lips  brought  to  one's  mind  the  glisten- 
ing bubbles  often  seen  to  rise  on  the  black  waves 
which  have  closed  above  the  wreck  of  some  lost 
vessel. 

Goldsmith  was  easily  led  to  speak  of  his 
adventures,  in  particular  of  the  "  distressful 
strokes  which  his  youth  suffered "  He  gave 
us  a  history  of  his  rearing  by  the  charity  of  a 
kind  uncle ;  of  his  sufferings  at  Dublin  college 
through  the  brutality  of  an  Irish  tutor ;  of  his 
flight  thence,  and  subsequent  wanderings,  during 
which  he  was  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  hunger 
that  he  thought  a  handful  of  peas,  given  him 
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bjr  a  girl  at  a  wake,  the  sweetest  meal  he  had 
ever  tasted;  of  his  being  persuaded  to  expend 
thirty  pounds,  the  earnings  he  had  acquired  by 
teaching,  in  the  purchase  of  a  little  horse,  named 
Fiddle-back,  which  proved  to  be  worth  twenty 
duDings ;  of  having  been  sent  to  the  Temple 
by  his  good  uncle,  decoyed  to  a  gambling-house 
on  the  way,  robbed  of  his  money,  and  compelled 
to  return  home ;  of  afterwards  losing  his  passage 
when  destined  to  an  employment  in  America,  by 
staying  to  gaze  at  some  curiosities  on  the  quay 
of  Cork  until  the  ship  had  sailed ;  of  being  then 
equipped  to  study  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  where 
immediately  on  his  arrival,  in  his  haste  to  inspect 
the  city,  he  sallied  forth,  leaving  all  that  he  was 
worth  with  his  baggage  at  the  lodging,  which 
he  was  unable  again  to  discover,  not  having 
taken  the  precaution  to  acquaint  himself  either 
with  the  number  of  the  house,  the  name  of  the 
person  or  street ;  of  being  tempted  to  return 
to  Cork  by  way  of  Bordeaux,  driven  by  stress 
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of  weather  back  to  Newcastle,  where  he  was 
arrested  by  mistake,  and  detained  for  a  fortnight 
prisoner  on  the  charge  of  having  raised  men  for 
the  king  of  France ;  with  a  variety  of  similar 
anecdotes,  including  an  account  of  his  walking 
through  Germany  as  a  flute-player ;  at  some  of 
which  anecdotes  Goldsmith  himself  laughed  till 
his  eyes  overflowed  with  watery  indications  of 
merriment. 

Johnson,  too,  was  almost  equally  communi- 
cative ;  and  while,  after  the  retirement  of  the 
ladies,  the  gentlemen  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
table  were  engrossed  by  political  argument,  or 
the  verbosity  of  Lord  Mansfield,  we  at  the 
lower  were  delightfully  entertained  by  John- 
son's talents  for  narration.  He  gave  us  a  num- 
ber of  anecdotes  of  by-gone  personages  of  cele- 
brity, sketches  of  passages  in  his  own  history, 
descriptions  of  eccentrics,  visionaries,  specu- 
lators, humourists,  and  other  odd  specimens  of 
humanity  he  had  chanced  to  encounter,  whom 
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he  depicted  with  a  vividness  that  conjured  up 
the  veiy  beings  before  one's  eyes,  and  left  them 
on  one's  memory  as  acquaintances. 

By  means  of  stories,  jests,  toasts,  healths, 
and  disputation,  a  couple  of  hours  passed  most 
pleasantly.  I  quitted  the  dining-room  as  soon 
as  tea  was  brought  in,  and  found  that  all  the 
ladies  had  departed. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


The  Mall— A  rencontre — The  parish  beadle — Tommy — The 
basket-woman — A  decoy — The  den  of  thieves — Waters— 
The  black  tiffany  petticoat — The  act  of  charity — Evening 
visits  at  Kew — The  novice  at  court — A  tete-a-te'te — The 
country  heiress — Ennui — The  maid  of  honour — English 
manners  and  morals — A  bas-bleu  tea-party — Sheridan's 
mother — A  musical  amateur — Social  popularity — Sand- 
wiches— A  morning  visit — The  new  book — Drury-lane  play- 
house in  1767 — Its  corps  dramatique  and  entertainments 
— My  town-house — My  mother's  chamber — A  reverie — 
Piety  in  pattens — One's  heir. 

Early  next  morning  I  happened  to  pass  up 
the  Mall  in  St.  James  Vpark.  About  noon  it 
was  ordinarily  thronged  with  well-dressed  per- 
sons ;  for  the  ladies  of  quality,  who  in  general 
preferred   foot  to  horse  exercise,  usually  pro- 
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mended  there  every  day  when  they  did  not 
walk  to  shop,  previously  to  taking  their  car- 
riage-airings, and  the  maccaroni  were,  of  course, 
attracted.  The  air  of  the  parks  was  yet  un- 
tainted by  the  encroaching  city's  breath,  St. 
James's  and  Cavendish-squares,  with  their  con- 
tiguous streets,  forming  the  extreme  west  of 
London.  It  is  true  that  the  Oxford-road  had 
become  the  site  of  fashion,  and  that  new  erec- 
tions were  rapidly  extending  the  line  of  houses ; 
bat  Piccadilly  remained  still  such  as  it  had  been 
named  by  the  Fleming  in  Lord  Burlington's 
time,  Pecadyl,  a  hem  or  skirt  of  the  town. 
Except  on  Sundays  and  holydays,  when  the 
parks  were  filled  with  citizens,  tradesmen,  arti- 
sans, and  their  respectably-attired  wives  and 
families,  occasions  on  which  the  magnates  ab- 
stained from  promenading,  these  grounds,  as 
there  was  little  want  of  employment  for  the 
working  clmwrs,  and,  consequently,  few  idlers 
from  necessity,  were  almost  only  frequented  by 
those  born  to  the  privilege  of  leisure.     But 
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rarely  was  any  object  encountered  more  un- 
pleasant than  some  professed  mendicant,  usually 
well  fed  and  thriving.  Not  then,  as  now,  was 
the  dainty  eye  perpetually  shocked,  and  the  com- 
passionate heart  grieved,  by  those  innumerable 
groups  of  squalid,  half  clad  creatures,  who, 
apparently  abandoned  by  themselves  as  well  as 
by  the  world,  from  morn  till  night  take  pos- 
session of  the  public  places  designed  for  health- 
ful recreation,  converting  them  into  exhibitions 
of  images  of  vice  and  woe. 

The  benches  of  the  Mall  were  commonly 
occupied  by  respectable,  single-looking,  specta- 
tor-sort of  elderly  gentlemen ;  individuals  who, 
living  on  small  independencies,  resided  probably 
in  lodgings  at  the  east  end  of  the  town,  break- 
fasted at  the  Grecian  or  Temple  Exchange  cof- 
fee-houses, spent  part  of  the  forenoon  over  the 
papers,  and,  in  fine  weather,  the  rest  in  the 
parks  ;  dined  at  the  Globe  in  Fleet-street,  where 
they  met  a  number  of  professional  and  literary 
men ;  were  to  be  seen  every  night  in  the  first 
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or  second  row  of  the  pit  at  one  of  the  two  great 
playhouses ;  and  on  Sundays  repaired  for  coun- 
try-air to  the  ordinary  at  Highbury  barn  as 
regularly  as  they  went  to  church  in  the  morning, 
or  drank  tea  with  their  landladies  in  the  evening. 
These,  the  lookers-on  of  the  world,  a  race  ex* 
tmct,  for  all  now  must  and  will  be  actors,  were 
accustomed  to  congregate  here  in  little  knots, 
each  provided  with  a  periodical  to  beguile  the 
hour  and  furnish  themes  for  discussion.    The 
Critical  Review,  for  instance,  if  the  reader  were 
a  Tory  and  High  Churchman ;  the  Monthly,  if 
a  Whig  and  Low  Churchman ;  or  with  a  pam- 
phlet, Dr.  Johnson's  **  False  Alarm"  perhaps,  or 
"The  Word  in  Season;"  a  treatise  "On  Diet,' 
or  a  On  the  external  use  of  Water."    Some- 
times a  solitary  figure,  one  of  the  same  class, 
might  be  noticed  leaning  on  his  gold-headed 
cane,  absorbed  in  contemplating  the  living  pan- 
orama before  him,  a  scene  indeed  often  preg- 
nant with  subjects  for  observation.    Here  swept 
gay  grandmothers,  coquettish  widows,  simpering 
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misses,  fantastical  youths,  heroes,  wits,  courtiers, 
politicians,  fashionable  preachers,  fashionable 
quacks,  belles  and  beaus  of  all  ages,  and 
"  serving  men  proud  of  heart."  A  pageant 
throng,  gaudy  and  motley  in  its  colours  as  a 
flock  of  wild  peacocks.  All  rife  with  the  busy 
impulses  of  vanity,  smiling,  bowing,  talking, 
laughing,  whispering,  flattering,  professing,  fawn- 
ing, quizzing,  sneering,  slandering ;  full  of  them- 
selves and  of  the  present,  confident  in  life  as 
if  its  term  were  like  that  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars;  as  if  they  who  called  themselves  the 
world  were  indeed  an  inseparable  and  integral 
portion  of  it.  Those  old  trees  have  waved 
above  hundreds  of  heads  long  since  laid  low ; 
multitudinous  as  the  leaves  shed  since  their 
branches  first  budded  are  the  beings  that  have 
dropped  into  the  grave  since  they  moved  beneath 
their  shelter,  and  almost  equally  unnoted.  They 
were ;  they  are  not.  New  foliage  shoots ;  new 
generations  succeed.  Other  feet  are  hurrying 
to   and  fro,   though  theirs  lie   still-bound,   or 
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have  crumbled  into  dost,  such  dust  as  they 
eoce  trod  on  in  dominion.  Other  voices  here 
give  to  the  air,  hopes,  plans,  desires,  and  fears, 
laughter  and  sighs,  though  theirs  are  silent.  And 
the  akies  spread  above,  and  the  trees  canopy 
those  who  are,  as  they  did  those  who  have  been, 
and  will  those  who  are  to  come ; — and  to  each 
and  to  all  earth  seems  for  them,  and  for  them 
only. 

The  day  was  lair,  and  the  breath  of  the 
young  spring  sweet.  Though  the  barks  of 
the  town  trees,  rooting  in  the  harsh  gravel, 
looked  black  and  bare,  without  moss  or  clinging 
plant  or  shoot  beside  them,  and  the  poor  little 
town  birds,  dingy  and  tame,  without  gladness  in 
their  notes  or  power  in  their  wings,  were  pitiably 
tmUke  their  tribe  of  the  woods;  yet  it  was 
pleasant  to  hear  even  them  chirp,  to  see  even 
thus  the  budding  of  green  leaves,  the  bursting  of 
the  few  flowers,  and  that  general  look  of  fresh- 
ness which  nature  wean  when  just  arisen  from 
repose  after  the  night  of  the  year.  ' 
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The  hour  was  so  early  that  the  Mall  was  un- 
peopled ;  but  on  the  wide  and  now  very  verdant 
green  that  surrounded  the  canal,  were  numerous 
parties  of  children  with  their  nurses ;  some  flying 
kites,  some  at  play  with  their  hoops  or  trap-balls, 
some  launching  little  barks,  others  dimpling  its 
bright  surface  with  showereof  pebbles.  Wandering 
on,  with  a  very  indefinite  purpose  or  destination, 
I  passed  through  the  iron  gate  near  the  queen's 
house.  A  hackney  coach  had  just  stopped 
there:  two  females  plainly  dressed  and  much 
muffled  alighted.  There  was  little  of  the  bel  air 
about  them ;  but  the  quality  of  their  apparel 
and  a  slight  embarrassment  of  manner,  led  me 
to  imagine  they  were  not  ordinary  women  going 
upon  ordinary  business,  who  were  accustomed  to 
be  unattended.  I  suspected  a  mystery,  an  ad- 
venture ;  to  which,  however,  as  I  could  not  by 
possibility  be  concerned  in  it,  I  should  have  been 
at  almost  any  other  moment,  wholly  indifferent : 
but  my  mind  and  time  happened  to  be  at  that 
identical  epoch  disagreeably  unoccupied,  and  I  was 
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delighted  to  beat  op  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  an 
adventure:  among  her  hundred  offsprings  of  vices 
and  follies,  idleness  is  the  parent  of  curiosity. 

The  two  ladies  passed  me;  I  turned,  re- 
entered the  park,  followed  and  overtook  them. 
They  walked  quickly,  and  were  apparently  en- 
gaged in  an  animated  conversation.  As  their 
faces  were  turned  towards  each  other,  and  very 
much  sheltered  by  hoods,  it  was  impossible  for 
a  while  to  obtain  even  a  glimpse  of  them.  Both, 
I  remarked,  were  of  low  stature,  and  the  nearer 
to  me  I  fancied  the  elder.  Presently  I  caught 
an  outline  of  a  cheek,  not  a  very  fair  one,  then 
the  face  was  again  completely  averted:  anon 
the  tip  of  a  nose,  which  appeared  rather  more 
than  retrousst,  became  visible,  then  once  more 
receded.  Now  a  side,  now  a  three-quarter 
view,  now  the  whole  countenance  was  revealed 
to  me,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  surprise  and  a 
little  disappointment,  of  all  persons  in  the  world, 
I  recognised — Lady  Halifax.  She  smiled  and 
bowed,  and  I  smiled,  bowed,  and  spoke. 
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"  Madam,  you  must  allow  me  to  compliment 
you  on  finding  you  so  early  a  riser  and  so  excel- 
lent a  pedestrian.  We  met  at  the  gate,  though 
you  did  not  do  me  the  honour  to  know  me,  and 
I  have  been  obliged  to  walk  briskly,  I  assure 
you,  in  order  to  have  the  pleasure  of  wishing 
your  ladyship  good  morning." 

u  I  cannot  say  I  did  not  know  you,  my  lord ; 
the  truth  is,  that  I  fancied  you  would  not  recog- 
nise us,  and  as  you  might  have  been  in  haste, 
I  thought  it  not  worth  while  to  stop  you  to 
discover  ourselves." 

"  Oh,  madam,  I  should  have  missed  a  pleasure. 
But  I  was  not  in  haste ;  for  I  am  one  of  those 
unfortunate  men  who  have  no  earthly  business 
of  any  kind." 

"  Look,  dear  aunt,"  said  a  gentle  voice,  and 
a  pretty  arm,  with  a  long  glove  on  it,  came 
from  under  the  mantle,  and  a  small  hand  was 
laid  detainingly  upon  Lady  Halifax's,  "  at  the 
little  garden  some  child  has  made  here !" 

A  quantity  of  mould  had  been  heaped  together 
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at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  cleared  of  pebble*,  smoothed 
and  spread  with  a  stick ;  the  implement  lay  be- 
side it,  and  here  and  there  one  or  two  bunches 
of  like,  a  few  wood  anemonies  and  yellow  cro- 
cuses had  been  stock  in  by  some  tiny  hands,  and 
bordered  with  a  circle  of  daisies.  Bat  the 
flowers  were  fresh,  and  though  leafless,  appeared 
growing;  and  there  was  a  taste  and  method 
evinced  in  the  disposal  of  the  nosegay  that  had 
been  divided  to  stock  the  mimic  and  miniature 
parterre,  and  a  prettiness  in  its  effect  which 
pleased  and  arrested  the  eye.  We  were  about 
to  approach,  in  order  to  examine  it  more  closely, 
when  a  beadle,  in  all  the  pomp  of  his  gold-laced 
cocked  hat  and  flowing  purple  gown,  happening 
to  pass  by,  espied  the  juvenile  trespass,  and 
immediately,  with  an  air  of  solemn  determina- 
tion, extending  his  yeflow-etockingM  leg  and 
brass-buckled  foot,  "at  one  fell  swoop19  rased  the 
tiny  flower-garden,  crushing  the  poor,  rootless 
blossoms  in  the  dust.  Scarcely  had  this  emblem 
of  u little  brief  authority"  effected  the  petty 

11 
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devastation  and  proceeded  onward,  staff  in  hand, 
with  the  self-importance  of  one  who  had  ren- 
dered a  considerable  service  to  the  State,  when 
a  fine,  black-eyed,  chubby,  curly-headed  boy  ran 
up  to  the  tree,  bearing  two  large,  deep  oyster- 
shells,  filled  from  the  canal,  to  water  his  garden. 
Great,  indeed,  were  the  poor  little  urchin's  grief 
and  dismay  on  perceiving  his  work  demolished. 
He  placed  the  oyster-shells  deliberately  on  the 
ground,  and  there  stood  gazing  on  his  destroyed 
garden,  till  big  tears  rose  in  his  dark  eyes  and 
coursed  down  his  rosy  cheeks.  After  an  un- 
successful search  in  his  round  cloth  cap  and 
pepper-and-salt  coat-pocket,  he  drew  from  the 
smallest  of  leathern  smalls  a  diminutive  cotton 
handkerchief,  displaying  the  chief  scenes  in  the 
history  of  Whittington  and  his  cat,  and  leaning 
against  the  trunk  of  the  tree  sobbed  loudly, 
occasionally  directing  reproachful  glances  to- 
wards our  party. 

"  Indeed,  my  good  little  boy,  we  did  it  not,*' 
said  the  amiable  girl  I  had  noticed  the  day 
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before  listening  to  Lord  Mansfield ;  and  going 
to  the  child,  she  put  her  arm  round  his  neck 
and  drew  him  kindly  towards  her.     u  I  would 
help  you  to  make  another  garden,"  she  added, 
"but  you  must  not  here.    The  parish  beadle 
vis  the  person  who  took  up  your  flowers,  and  if 
jou  were  to  set  them  again,  perhaps  he  might 
come  and  scold  you.    Besides,  they  would  soon 
die,  for  they  have  no  roots.    Do  you  not  know 
that  flowers  will  not  grow  in  the  ground  unless 
they  have  roots  P 
"  They  always  growed  in  grandam's  garden." 
M  And  where  is  grandam's  garden  P 
"  Ju*t  before  you  come  to  the  turnpike." 
"  And  do  you  live  with  your  grandam !  What 
is  your  name  P 

"  Tommy.     I  live  with  fader.     Fader  took 
me  away  from  granny  tot  I  might  learn  to  run 
and  fetch  arrant*  " 
u  And  where  do  you  live,  Tommy  P 
"  I  don't  know." 
"  Are  you  here  by  yourself  P 
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"  No.     Lizzy  is  taking  care  on  me/** 

"  And  where  is  Lizzy  f1 

"  Playing  by  the  water." 

"  Who  gave  you  those  flowers  ?" 

u  Granny,  Sunday  ;  and  sister  Sue  put  'em  in 
a  pitcher  last  night,  and  now  they're  all  spoiled." 
Here  the  child,  at  the  recollection  of  his  grief, 
began  to  roar  anew. 

"  Please  to  buy  a  few  useful  articles  of  a  poor 
body,  ladies,"  said  a  decent-looking  woman, 
neatly  dressed  in  a  duffle  cloak  and  black  bon- 
net, with  a  sickly  baby  on  one  arm,  and  a  basket 
of  small  wares  on  the  other,  curtseying  low,  as 
she  held  forth  a  handful  of  staylaces,  shoe- 
ribbons,  and  garters.  "  Please  to  buy  a  keep- 
sake, your  honour,  for  a  present.  Here  are 
side  pincushions  and  table  pincushions,  emery 
cushions,  housewifes,  bodkin-cases,  and  thim- 
bles." 

u  What  pretty  toys !"  cried  the  little  boy,  as 
his  eyes  wandered  over  the  gay  assemblage  of 
ribbon  and  coloured  leather,    glass,   gilt,   and 
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aheDft,  resting  finally  upon  the  blue,  green,  and 

red  covered  print  books  which  peeped  from  above 

the  sides  of  the  basket. 

u  Can  700  read,  my  lore  V  asked  Lady 
Hslifcx. 

"  Yes,  ma'am :  I  can  read  pictures." 

"Indeed,  good  madam,  it  would  be  quite  a 
charity  to  purchase  a  trifle.  My  husband's  in 
the  hospital,  poor  man,  with  a  broken  leg ;  he 
was  knocked  down  and  run  over  t'other  day. 
He's  a  bill-sticker,  by  business,  my  lady.  We've 
known  better  days,  your  worship.  This  is  our 
yoangest,  out  of  thirteen  children,  seven  alive, 
and  six  buried,  and  a  poor  little  sickly  creature 
His." 

"  Would  you  like  to  have  one  of  these  books, 
Tommy  T 

"  No,  thank  you,  ma'am,"  replied  the  boy 
resolutely,  at  the  same  time  suddenly  averting 
Ms  head  from  the  contents  of  the  basket  which 
he  bad  been  before  wistfully  contemplating. 

"  No !  and  why  not,  Tommy  P 
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44  To$,  mara,  IVe  only  dot  twopence.  One 
halfpenny  uncle  gave  me  last  birthday,  and  one 
aunt  gave  me  for  a  Christmas-box,  and  one 
penny  grandam  gave  me  for  learning  to  say  a 
hymn ;  and  they  are  all  at  home  ;  sister  Sue  is 
keeping  them;  and  fader  told  me  whenever  I  had 
not  dot  no  money,  I  was  to  say,  No,  thank  you." 

"Betose"  continued  the  child,  in  answer  to 
our  inquiries,  pointing  a  little  at  the  reminis- 
cence, "  T'other  day,  as  I  was  standing  by  the 
man  that  sells  apples  at  the  torner  of  our  street, 
he  asked  me  what  I  wanted,  so  I  said  I  wanted 
some  apples ;  then  he  asked  me  how  many  I 
should  like  to  have,  and  I  said  I  should  like  to 
have  three ;  but  as  soon  as  I  had  bitten  one  of 
them,  he  asked  me  for  a  halfpenny,  and  I  had 
no  halfpenny ;  then  he  called  me  names,  and 
made  me  give  him  back  the  two  apples  I  had 
put  in  my  pocket,  and  knocked  t'other  apple  out 
of  my  hand ;  and  when  I  went  and  cried  to 
fader,  fader  told  me,  when  I  had  no  money,  I 
must  always  say,  No,  thank  you." 


/ 
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"  But  you  may  hare  this  little  book,  far  I  will 
pre  it  you,"  said  Miss  Milburne. 

"  And  this  whirligig,  my  fine  fellow,"  added  I. 

"Oh !  oh  r  exclaimed  Tommy,  almost  oat  of 
his  whs  with  surprise  and  delight.  "  What  will 
Iizxjr  aay  T  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  running 
in  search  of  her. 

u  Stay,  my  lore,"  said  Lady  Halifax,  u  you  had 
better  take  Lizzy  this  pincushion,  I  think." 

"  Lizzy !  Lizzy !"  shouted  the  child,  and  with 
sparkling  eyes,  and  a  radiant  (ace,  he  bounded 
off  without  another  word.  Untutored  children 
nrely  demonstrate  their  pleasure  or  gratitude 
by  rerbal  expression. 

"  We  must  hasten  home  now,  my  dear  Lucy, 
or  Lord  Halifax  will  be  inquiring  for  us ;  until 
after  he  has  breakfasted  we  are  safe." 

UA  thousand  thanks,  honoured  ladies  and 
gentleman.  I  am  truly  obliged  to  you,  truly 
obliged  to  you,  indeed,"  said  the  poor  woman, 
curtseying  again  and  again ;  a  shilling  from  each 
of  us  having  made  her  affluent  for  the  present. 
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"  Lord ,"  continued  Lady  Halifax  turn- 
ing to  me,  "  there  is  just  the  remotest  chance 
that  you  might  mention  to  my  lord  having  met 
us  out  so  early  :  may  I  beg  you  will  not ;  as  this 
little  expedition  of  ours  is  secret." 

A  half  smile  escaped  my  lips ;  but  I  recol- 
lected Lady  Halifax's  unimpugned  character  for 
discretion ;  I  looked  too  at  her  face,  and  my 
suspicions  were  discredited. 

"  Madam,  you  may  rely  on  me.  I  would  not 
breathe  a  word  of  the  matter  for  the  world." 

"  Oh  !"  she  answered,  colouring  slightly,  for 
there  had  been  more  earnestness  in  my  tone 
than  I  intended,  "  it  is  not  of  that  moment.  In 
short,  for  fear  you  might  put  a  misconstruction, 
— as  I  perceive  you  are  inclined  to  do, — I  may 
as  well  say  that  we  have  only  been  to  visit  a 
poor  young  creature,  a  fan-painter  by  profession, 
who  is  dying  of  toil  and  privation,  I  fear,  in  a 
miserable  place  near  DeanVyard,  Westminster." 

"  But  surely,  madam,  you  did  not  venture 
thither  unattended  T 
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"  I  took  one  of  the  men  with  as,  for  a  coach 
attracts  too  much  attention,  and  bade  him  wait 
near  the  door  of  the  house  till  we  came  oat : 
bat  it  appears  that  he  took  the  liberty  of  absent* 
ing  himself,  and  our  visit  being  shorter  than 
usual,  and  consequently  shorter  than  I  suppose 
lie  had  calculated,  when  we  were  ready  to  re* 
turn  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found.    However,  I 
managed  to  procure  a  coach,  and  alTs  well  that 
ends  well.    But  as  Lord  Halifax  is  always  very 
apprehensive  whenever  this  kind  of   business 
carries  me  abroad,  I  think  there  is  no  harm  in 
sparing  him  anxiety  by  keeping  him  in  ignorance 
of  my  visits  if  I  can.     I  once  had  a  very  dis- 
agreeable adventure — " 
"  Give  me  leave,  madam,  to  ask  of  what  kindT 
"  My  lord,  one  day  word  was  brought  to  me 
that  a  little  boy  waited  in  the  hall  who  begged 
pressingly  to  speak  with  me,  and  would  deliver 
his  message  to  no  one  else.    I  saw  him.   He  gave 
me  a  letter  which  purported  to  be  written  by 
the  father  of  a  very  distressed  family ;  it  described 
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that  they  were  about  to  be  turned  from  their 
lodgings  in  a  state  of  destitution  ;  solicited  pre- 
*  sent  relief,  and  above  all  that  I  would  grant 
them  a  visit.  I  sent  a  small  sum  by  the  bearer 
of  the  letter,  and  naming  a  day  and  hour  pro- 
mised to  call.  The  next  forenoon  accordingly, 
taking  a  female  servant  with  me,  I  set  out  in  a 
hackney-coach,  which,  for  greater  privacy,  I 
quitted  at  some  little  distance  from  the  design- 
ated spot ;  a  house  situated  in  a  very  populous 
but  low  neighbourhood,  in  the  centre  of  a  number 
of  courts  which  slope  from  the  Strand  to  the 
Thames.  The  house,  to  my  surprise,  I  found 
closed,  and  with  all  the  indications  of  being 
untenanted.  While  I  was  knocking  in  the  en- 
deavour to  gain  admittance,  a  man  accosted  me, 
from  whom  I  learnt  that  the  persons  I  was  in 
search  of  had  been  obliged  to  remove  to  another 
lodging  in  the  vicinity.  As  this  seemed  to  cor- 
respond with  the  account  contained  in  the  letter 
of  their  circumstances.  I  accepted  without  hesi- 
tation the  man's  offer  of  conducting  me  to  their 
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present  abode.  After  having  traversed  a  multi- 
tude of  courts — some,  I  now  believe,  more  than 
once— we  at  length  stopped,  and  were  admitted 
into  a  dilapidated  and  squalid  habitation.  A 
woman  ushered  me  into  a  darkened  room,  in 
which  she  pretended  the  sick  daughter  who  had 
been  mentioned  lay ;  but  no  sooner  were  my 
maid  and  I  fairly  within  it,  than  the  door  was 
fastened  on  the  outside,  and  three  men,  who 
had  lam  perdvs  under  a  heap  of  bed-clothes,  rose 
and  compelled  me  to  deliver  up  my  watch  and 
watch-chain,  my  seals,  which  were  very  costly, 
being  richly  set  with  precious  stones,  my  rings, 
my  ear-rings,  and  my  purse  containing  twelve 
guineas.  They  also  despoiled  Waters  and 
myself  of  whatever  was  valuable  in  our  apparel, 
affording  us  only  the  most  wretched  substitutes. 
Had  it  been  possible  to  be  sufficiently  collected, 
I  might  have  been  amused  at  witnessing  in  the 
midst  of  her  terror  the  mortification  of  my  wait- 
ing-woman at  the  metamorphosis  she  underwent; 
her  distress  at  the  loss  of  each  favotirite  article 
vol.  II.  f 
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of  finery ;  her  conciliatory  civility  to  the  thieves ; 
and  the  tears  and  wringing  of  hands,  the  sup- 
plications and  piteous  laments  elicited  by  the 
fear  of  final  separation  from  a  much  loved  black 
tiffany  petticoat  which  she  had  inherited  from 
her  mother,  who  had  received  it  as  a  legacy  from 
one  of  her  mistresses." 

"  And  pray,  madam,  how  were  you  released  f 
"  Having  secured  our  lives  by  taking  oaths  that 
we  would  not  reveal  the  situation  of  the  house  if 
we  knew  it,  or  attempt  to  discover  it  if  we  did 
not,  the  men  left  us ;  but  we  remained  locked  up 
till  it  grew  dark.  Then  the  door  was  unfastened ; 
and  without  any  thought  but  of  escape,  we 
rushed  down  stairs,  and  finding  our  passage  free, 
into  the  street.  At  the  top  of  the  court  stood 
a  hackney  coach ;  this  I  believe  not  likely  to 
have  been  accidental,  but  probably  one  of  the 
arrangements  of  the  plot.  I  desired  the  coach- 
man to  drive  us  home  ;  he  replied  that  he  was 
engaged  to  take  up  a  fare  in  a  little  time,  that 
therefore  he  could  not  convey  us  so  long  a  dis- 
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fence,  but  would  any  shorter  one.  In  compliance 
with  my  direction,  he  carried  us  to  the  Hay- 
market.  On  alighting,  I  remembered,  for  the 
first  time,  that  neither  myself  nor  Waters  had 
any  money  about  us.  The  man  was  abusive  and 
appeared  angry,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
he  feigned.  We  had  great  difficulty,  on  account 
of  the  strange  figures  we  presented  in  our 
wretched  apparel,  in  procuring  another  convey- 
ance, and  underwent  a  sad  ordeal  of  insults  and 
annoyances.  At  length  we  reached  home,  but 
only  to  encounter  a  new  trial  of  patience.  The 
old  porter,  who  is  very  deaf  and  somewhat  blind, 
abut  the  door  again  and  again  in  my  face,  and 
my  poor  Abigail,  who  had  never  ceased  weeping 
the  disgrace  of  our  mischances,  and  the  irre- 
parable loss  of  her  black  tiflany  petticoat,  se- 
conded very  unsuccessfully  the  attempts  I  made 
to  establish  my  identity.  I  know  not  how  it 
would  have  ended,  for  the  porter  growing  wroth 
was  on  the  point  of  consigning  us  to  the  hands 
of  the  watchman,  had  not  the  noise  of  the  con- 

f  2 
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test  attracted  the  notice  of  some  of  the  other 
servants,  by  whom,  of  course,  I  was  speedily 
recognised.  You  may  imagine,  my  lord,  the 
sensation  our  plight  and  the  history  of  our 
escape  excited.  Lord  Halifax  endeavoured  to 
discover  the  agents  in  this  conspiracy,  but  fruit- 
lessly. I  could  not  conscientiously  afford  him 
any  clue,  and  I  felt  bound  to  insist  upon 
Waters'1  silence,  and  to  secure  it  by  adequate 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  her  clothes ;  other- 
wise,  I  fear,  the  hope  of  regaining  the  black 
tiffany  petticoat  would  have  proved  too  strong 
a  temptation.  Lord  Halifax  has  often  since 
endeavoured  to  extract  from  me  a  promise  that 
I  would  relinquish  making  this  kind  of  visits,  and 
content  myself  with  supplying  money,  clothes. 
and  other  requisites." 

"  And  really,  madam,  after  having  fallen  into 
such  a  snare,  I  am  surprised  that  you  should 
withhold  it." 

"  Oh,  no,  my  lord,  it  is  not  just  that  the 
many  should  suffer  for  the  ingratitude  of  a  few. 
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A  purely  selfish  consideration  could  not  excuse 
my  abandoning  a  serious  duty." 

"  But  why  not  adopt  your  lord's  suggestion, 
madam,  and  be  satisfied  with  supplying  whatever 
is  requisite,  without  incurring  personal  risk  T 

64  Oh,  the  risk  is  very  trifling.  Having  been 
once  deceived,  I  act  with  great  caution.  Very 
little  good  can  be  achieved  by  mere  almsgiving. 
To  aid  persons  effectually  it  is  necessary  to 
know  something  of  them  and  their  condition, 
without  which  one  might  supply  food  where 
medicine  waa  most  needed,  or  money  where 
clothing,  instruction,  or  employment  would  be 
better  things ;  and  in  all  cases,  besides  relieving 
pressing  wants,  advice,  assistance,  encourage- 
ment, sometimes  even  reproof  are  of  far  greater 
service.    But  I  am  too  serious  for  you." 

"  No,  madam ;  I  love  to  be  rational  now  and 
then;  it  is  too  seldom  the  world  will  allow  one 
the  opportunity.'" 

"lam  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  Lucy,  love, 
the  key." 

f  3 
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We  had  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  garden 
behind  their  house  in  Arlington-street. 

"  Permit  me,  madam.11 

"  My  lord,  I  have  to  thank  you  for  your 
escort  home.11 

"  Madam,  I  should  be  delighted  if  you  would 
command  it  at  any  time  on  these  occasions.11 

"  We  are  much  obliged  to  you ;  but  our 
scenes  would  be  too  grave.11 

"  They  would  do  me  good.11 

"  I  will  not  gainsay  you,  my  lord,  perhaps 
they  might ;"  and,  laughing,  Lady  Halifax  curt- 
seyed my  dismissal. 

Miss  Milburne  smiled  me  a  friendly  smile, 
which  I  thought  prettier  than  any  I  had  received 
from  the  most  finished  coquettes  of  St.  James's, 
and  sweeping  my  hat  to  the  very  ground,  1 
bowed  and  turned  homewards. 

It  was  the  same  or  the  next  evening,  that,  the 
royal  family  receiving  visits  at  Kew,  I  found 
myself  toiling  up  the  crowded  staircase  of  the 
palace,  progressing  as  slowly  as  might  have  done 
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Sisyphus  with  the  stone  after  his  thousandth 
disappointment,  amid  the  crashing  contact  of 
bodies,  male  and  female,  overloaded  with  finery ; 
and  the  suffocating  steam  of  heated  respiration, 
rendered  more  noxious  by  the  mingled  fumes  of, 
I  believe,  every  known  essence.    On  attaining  the 
doorway  of  the  first  room,  I  congratulated  myself 
on  escaping  the  martyrdom  I  had  been  suffering 
during  the  ascent,  while  closely  packed  between 
two  invading   whalebone  hoops,  with    an    ill- 
carried  sword  poking  and  thrusting  in  front, 
an  intrusive  queue  deranging  my  breast-ruffles 
and  scattering  powder  and  pomatum  upon  my 
new  pomona  velvet  coat,  which,  with  its  accom- 
panying  peach-blossom    satin    waistcoat,    had 
already  received  liberal  contributions.     Three 
rooms  o»  suits  were  lighted  up.     In  the  inner- 
moat,  on  state  chairs,  sat  the  king,   "farmer 
George,*"  as  he  was  popularly  termed,  drinking 
a  dish  of  tea,  and  conversing  with  a  party  who 
were  paying  their  duty  to  his  majesty,  and — her 
knitting  on  her  knee,  some  of  her  ladies  behind 
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her,  and  by  her  side  the  young  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  little  princess,  and  the  infant  Bishop  of 
Osnaburgh — his  consort,  Queen  Charlotte,  also 
receiving  compliments. 

In  the  middle  room  a  number  of  persons  were 
grouped,  waiting  their  turn  for  announcement. 
Circulating  amongst  them,  to  dispense  notice, 
might  be  seen  several  members  of  the  royal 
family.  The  ante- chamber  was  very  much 
crowded  both  by  those  ingressing  and  egressing; 
for  here,  beside  the  attraction  of  a  band,  people 
had  the  privilege  of  talking  aloud  and  of  sitting. 
Chairs  were,  however,  becoming  scarce.  Espy- 
ing a  vacant  one  in  a  corner,  despite  of  the  play- 
ful fan-taps,  the  nods,  becks,  smiles,  and  "  d  y 
do'es,"  intended  to  detain  me,  I  resolutely  made 
for  and  obtained  it.  The  sun  had  not  yet  sunk, 
and  the  evening,  by  one  of  the  caprices  of  our 
climate,  was  positively  sultry ;  perhaps  I  was 
the  more  sensible  of  its  oppression  from  having 
fatigued  myself  by  a  long  and  rapid  ride. 

"  The  warmth  is  insupportable !"  I  exclaimed, 
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dropping  into  the  seat; — and  leaning  back  in  the 
chair,  I  passed  across  my  brow  a  lace  bordered 
handkerchief,  on  which  my  initials  had  been 
embroidered  in  hair  by  some  fair  hand,  extended 
my  gentlemanly  limbs,  took  a  complacent  survey 
of  my  spotless  white  kid  tights,  and  silk  hose, 
and  finally  rivetted  my  eyes  in  contemplative 
admiration  on  a  pair  of  gold  shoe-buckles  of  a 
novel  pattern  which  I  had  myself  designed. 
After  a  moment  of  reverie  I  looked  up,  glanced 
around  me,  and  was  almost  glad  to  perceive  the 
person  of  my  acquaintance  nearest  me — Miss 
Mflburne.  Her  aunt,  who  sat  beside  her,  was 
engaged  in  conversation  with  another  lady ;  and 
as  Miss  Mflburne  happened  to  be  neither  talking 
nor  listening,  I  ventured  to  place  my  chair  nearer 
to  hers. 

11  Madam,"  said  I,  taking  the  opportunity  to 
observe  her  more  particularly  than  I  had  been 
able  to  do  before,  "I  fear  you  must  be  suffering; 
the  crowd  here  is  so  dense :  the  heat  so  exces- 
sive."   Her  countenance,  which  was  in  repose, 
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appeared  to  my  first  glance  inanimate.  I  might 
almost  have  termed  her  plain,  but  that  there 
was  a  prettiness  in  the  silken  pale  brown  hair 
and  very  fair  skin. 

"  This  weather1' — I  looked  longer — "  in  such 
a  month  is  intolerable." 

Neither  in  profile  nor  contour  could  her  face 
be  termed  classical :  yet,  though  not  regular, 
the  features  were  delicate,  and  the  cheek  had  a 
childlike  fulness  and  softness, — health's  roseate 
blended  with  those  violet  tints  that  never  sur- 
vive first  youth,  which  would  have  been  beautiful 
to  a  painter's  eye. 

"  Only  intolerable  in  such  a  place,  I  think, 
my  lord.  Out  of  doors,  in  the  country,  this 
evening  would  be  delightful." 

Her  eyes  I  found  were  gray  ;  not  brilliant  but 
gentle,  and  rather  pensive  in  expression. 

"  Are  you  fond  of  the  country,  madam  V 

"  I  have  always  lived  there." 

u  Then  of  course  you  prefer  the  town.  Di 
no  cello  tutto  par  bello.     Novelty  always  pleases." 

11 
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"  No ;  from  habit  probably  I  prefer  the  coun- 
try. I  do  not  dislike  town,  but  there  is  so  much 
that  is  novel  and  strange  to  me  in  it ;  the  going 
every  day  to  new  places,  meeting  every  day  new 
people,  renders  me  so  unsettled  that,  instead  of 
an  ordinary  life,  which  it  seems  I  am  henceforth 
to  lead  a  part  of  every  year,  I  more  than  half 
fancy  myself  abroad  on  my  travels,  and  think  of 
returning  to  the  country  as  if  there  only  was 
mv  home." 

"  Then  you  have  never  been  in  London  before, 
madam  T 

'•  Only  for  a  short  while,  my  lord,  and  then  I 
was  a  child,  and  not  in  society." 
"  And  does  not  society  amuse  you  f 
"  Amuse !     I  suppose  that  is  a  town  term. 
Yes ;  it  amuses  and  fatigues  me,  like  the  pan- 
orama of  the  procession  I  saw  the  other  day ; 
bees  and  figures,  succeeded  by  faces  and  figures: 
but  I  do  not  think  I  enjoy  it." 
u  Oh !  there  are  so  few  things  after  one  has 
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left  off  romps,  and  lost  one's  relish  for  plum- 
cake,  that  one  does  enjoy  !" 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  I  must  be  more  fortu- 
nate than  you  then,  my  lord,  for  I  still  enjoy  a 
great  many." 

"  I  dare  not  be  so  bold,  madam,  as  to  inquire 
what  may  be  a  lady's  chief  pleasures  :  but  per- 
haps I  may  guess  them.  Choosing  a  new  silk, 
or  finding  one,  put  on  for  the  first  time,  becom- 
ing ;  rejecting  a  suitor ;  or  being  let  into  a 
secret." 

"  Oh,  no !  my  lord ;  at  least,  they  are  not 
mine.  I  meant  that  I  thought  reading  an  enter- 
taining book ;  listening  to  rational  conversation, 
or  agreeable  music ;  viewing  a  fair  landscape  or 
a  fine  picture,  among  a  thousand  others — great 
pleasures." 

"  Undoubtedly ;  but  one  must  be  in  a  parti- 
cular mood  of  mind,  or  the  book  may  fail  to 
prove  entertaining,  the  music  agreeable,  or  the 
landscape  fair." 
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"  You  allude  to  the  effects  of  grief,  of  mis- 
fortune ;  but  even  where  there  are  no  delights, 
there  are  consolations." 

44  No.    I  referred  to  the  effects  of  ennui." 

44 1  scarcely  know  the  meaning  of  the  word." 

"There  is  not  an  English  word  which  ren- 
ders it  exactly.  Satiety  is  the  cause,  dissatisfac- 
tion the  result." 

u  And  what  does  satiety  precisely  signify  T 

"  Being  tired  of  anything." 

44  And  ennui  T 

44  Of  all  things," 

44  Surely,  there  can  be  no  such  feeling.  Have 
you  ever  experienced  it,  my  lord  T 

44  For  a  very  short  time." 

44  /  never.  Between  duties  and  recreations, 
my  days  go  swiftly  enough.  I  dispose  of  them 
according  to  a  little  plan,  to  which  I  adhere,  as 
far  as  circumstances  will  allow  me,  and  I  always 
find  that  before  I  am  grown  weary  of  one  occu- 
pation, the  time  for  another  is  arrived." 

44  You  are  very  happy  then  T 
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"  How  should  I  be  otherwise  ?  I  have  many, 
many  blessings,  and  have  never  known  sorrow. 
For  though  I  am  an  orphan,  I  was  so  young 
when  my  parents  died,  that  I  did  not  then  feel, 
and/'  she  added,  looking  gratefully  towards  Lady 
Halifax,  "  have  never  since  felt  my  loss  in  them. 
I  am  more  than  nineteen,  and  since  I  can  re- 
member, every  morning  I  have  risen  in  content, 
and  every  night  lain  down  in  thankfulness." 

There  was,  I  felt,  a  wisdom  far  passing  that 
of  the  world  in  this  young  girl's  simplicity.  I 
coveted  the  same  bright  and  blissful  spirit ;  for 
with  shame  I  acknowledged  that  I  had  had  equal 
means  of  happiness,  yet  happiness  was  not  with 
me. 

"  I  have  been  talking  with  my  lord  here  of 
ennui,'"  said  Miss  Milburne,  as  Lady  Halifax  at 
length  turned  towards  us. 

"  It  is  my  hope,""  she  answered,  "  that  the 
quality  may  long  be  as  foreign  to  us  as  the 
word.  We  were  speaking  on  the  subject  the 
other  night  at  Lady  Pennington's.     Mrs.  Bar- 
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hanld  and  Mrs.  Frances  Sheridan  were  present. 
Mrs.  Sheridan  remarked  that  it  was  a  new  name 
for  a  compound  disease  of  the  blood,  the  brain, 
and  the  heart,  from  which  none  but  the  idle  and 
selfish  ever  suffered ;  and  Mrs.  Barbauld  added, 
'that  in  God's  universe  men,  in  spite  of  the 
heaviest  afflictions  or  the  greatest  bereavements, 
might  always  find  objects  worthy  of  their  hearts 
and  occupations  of  their  minds/  " 

"  Do  we  go  to  Lady  Pennington's  to-morrow 
evening  r 

41  Yes,  my  love." 

I  remembered  it.  There  was  something  about 
Miss  Milbume  that  exceedingly  interested  me. 
She  was  timid,  gentle,  serious,  wholly  unlike 
the  generality  of  young  women  of  fashion,  who, 
if  they  possessed  any  characteristic,  were  dis- 
tinguished either  as  saucy  wits,  bold  flirts,  and 
shameless  gamesters ;  far  inferior,  in  feminine 
graces,  to  the  squires'  and  merchants'  daughters 
of  their  own  country,  nor  half  so  creditable  to 
the  English   system  of  liberty  as  the  young 
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Frenchwomen  of  the  same  rank  to  theirs  of  re- 
striction. 

Miss  Milburne  might  have  been  excused  a 
degree  of  pretension,  for  besides  being  highly 
connected  through  Lord  Halifax,  she  was,  as  I 
afterwards  understood,  a  considerable  heiress  ; 
but  her  extreme  modesty  and  simplicity  were 
the  very  traits  that  attracted  me.  To  one  who 
craves  novelty,  there  is  infinite  charm  in  con- 
trast; and  Miss  Milburne,  compared  with  the 
highly  rouged,  dice-throwing,  modish  young 
belles,  who  had  duns  and  debts  of  honour  like 
their  brothers,  was  what  quiet  is  to  din,  or  shade 
to  glare. 

"  My  lord,11  drawled  a  more  than  half-faded 
beauty,  very  girlishly  dressed  in  skyblue,  with 
sweetpeas  and  roses  in  her  hair,  who  sat  droop- 
ing over  the  side  of  a  chair,  inhaling  the  essence 
of  a  flacon,  "  My  lord,11  she  reiterated,  (for  I  had 
been  purposely  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,) 
extending  with  an  affected  air  of  juvenile  aban- 
don, designed  to  be  playful  and  fascinating,  an 
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arm  which  looked  like  a  fen-stick  in  the  wrinkled 
glove,  "  I  know  yon  are  the  best-natured  crea- 
ture in  the  world.  Don  t  let  me  get  yon  at- 
tainted for  treason ;  but — n 

"  There  is  no  chance  of  it,  madam,  since  you 
are  not  queen." 

"  Fi-donc  P 

She  laughed,  and  I  counted  three  false  teeth. 

"  No.  I  hate  to  impose  on  you ;  but,  posi- 
tively, I  am  expiring.  I  would  give  the  world 
for  that  dish  of  tea  I  see  they  are  carrying  away 
there:* 

u  Madam,  I  don't  bargain  for  a  world ;  it 
would  be  too  ponderous  an  acquisition  as  I  am 
no  Atlas.  Give  me  a  world's  worth,"  I  whis- 
pered, "  one  smile." 

She  put  up  her  fan,  and  I  hurried  to  overtake 
the  page,  and  procure  the  tea  for  the  lady,  who 
was  no  other  than  a  personage  equally  well 
known  as  the  notorious  maid  of  honour,  JElia 
Lcelia  Chudleigh,  the  Duchess  of  Kingston,  and 
Footed  Lady  Kitty  Crocodile.    I  may  here  re- 
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mark  that  in  my  youth  no  one  was  afraid  of 
paying,  or  ashamed  of  receiving  the  most  extra- 
vagant compliment,  a  high-flown  tone  of  homage 
being  the  ordinary  style  of  men  in  addressing 
women,  the  last  relic  of  the  age  of  chivalry. 
But  the  language  of  compliment  listened  to,  as 
it  was  spoken,  merely  as  such,  was  neither  in- 
tended nor  supposed  to  have  any  serious  mean- 
ing, and,  however  usual  between  slight,  always 
dispensed  with  among  intimate  acquaintances. 
The  education,  or  rather  the  non-education  of 
Englishwomen  of  fashion,  which  rarely  extended 
its  cares  farther  than  to  a  very  limited  degree  of 
religious  instruction,  a  few  accomplishments,  the 
acquirement  of  a  good  carriage,  unembarrassed 
address,  a  knowledge  of  etiquette,  and  a  habit  of 
studious  attention  to  the  improvement,  preser- 
vation, and  adornment  of  the  persons,  could 
scarcely  fail  to  render  its  tleves  other  than  they 
generally  were,  weak,  frivolous,  excessively  fond 
of  adulation,  and  not  delicate  in  the  quality  of 
flattery.      Deprived   by  their   position  of  the 
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salutary  occupation  found  by  females  of  lower 
rank  in  the  discharge  of  domestic  duties,  and, 
from  want  of  mental  culture,  incapable  of  sub- 
stituting intellectual  pursuits,  dissipation  was 
naturally  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  filling 
the  vacant  mind,  and  beguiling  the  heavy  time. 
Among  other  excitements  and  amusements,  co- 
quetry took  its  turn.  But  English  ladies,  u  the 
chaste  British  fair,"  cold  and  prudent,  if  vain, 
permitted  themselves  admirers,  not  lovers.  No$ 
mocm  at  this  period  were  indeed  very  reputable 
compared  with  those  of  the  continent,  and  yet 
there  was  a  freedom,  and  often  a  coarseness  of 
expression  in  use  among  the  best  English  com- 
pany, which  the  French,  under  the  stigma  of  a 
mauvais  ton,  had  justly  banished.  It  is  a  singu- 
lar feet,  which  I  have  before  had  occasion  to 
remark,  that  in  proportion  as  the  court  morals 
had  become  depraved,  descending  to  the  lowest 
depths  during  the  last  years  of  Louis  XV.,  the 
court  language  had  become  purified,  so  that 
terms  accepted,  and  even  employed  by  Madame 
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de  Sevigne  and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  would 
have  been  pronounced  hesitatingly  even  by 
Madame  du  Barri.  However  inexplicable  this 
may  appear,  a  slight  retrospection  will  show  the 
same  anomaly  in  England. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  grossness  that  dis- 
figured the  style  of  speaking  and  writing  after 
the  revolution,  when  public  morals, — for  national 
like  private  adversity  is  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  virtue, — had  reached  an  incomparably  high 
standard,  and  the  lives  of  the  nobility  in  parti- 
cular, of  that  period,  afforded  great  examples. 
A  large  majority  of  the  first  class,  residing  per- 
manently in  the  country,  where  they  employed 
themselves  in  the  government  of  their  estates, 
exercising  among  their  tenantry  a  sway  more 
potent  than  the  rule  of  the  old  feudal  barons, 
because  mild,  beneficial,  and  founded  on  the 
reverence  accorded  to  superiority  of  character 
and  conduct,  as  well  as  on  the  influence  of  pro- 
perty. They  rarely  visited  London,  except  to 
attend  Parliament  upon  some  local  matter,  dur- 
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ing  which  time  they  lodged  at  each  inns  as 
Lyons',  Gray's,  or  Lincoln's ;  now  wholly  appro- 
priated by  law  practitioners,  but  then  equally 
frequented  by  traders,  accountants,  and  per- 
sons on  business.  These  inns,  by  the  way, 
like  the  eastern  caravansaries,  commonly  com- 
posed of  a  quadrangular  range  of  building, 
enclosing  a  court-yard  for  the  reception  of 
fehkles,  probably  originated  the  plan  of  the 
square. 

After  awhile,  the  heads  of  the  families  were 
accompanied  by  their  wives  and  daughters; 
they  intermingled  with  the  court,  received  and 
returned  entertainments,  their  stays  were  pro- 
longed, and  they  soon  discovered  the  necessity 
of  having  private  residences.  Then  London 
grew  apace,  and  the  new  mansions  excelled  in 
size  and  commodiousness  even  those  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  great  fire.  Enervated  by 
idleness,  infected  by  bad  example,  the  provincial 
nobility  lost  much  in  exchange  for  acquired 
elegance.    Becoming  needy  from  extravagance 
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and  avaricious  from  need,  the  women  of  the  next 
generation  grew  up  gamesters,  the  men  sordid 
politicians.  But  manners  progressed,  while 
morals  declined ;  and  for  every  lost  virtue  there 
was  gained  a  grace.  If  the  aristocracy  lived 
neither  so  happily  nor  so  honestly  as  their 
progenitors  had  done,  they  curtseyed,  bowed, 
wrote,  and  read  better,  and  talked  with  less 
coarseness.  Still  in  1766  we  were  neither  so 
vicious  nor  so  refined  as  the  French. 

Next  day  I  dined  out,  so  tliat  it  was  almost 
eight  o^clock  before  I  could  fulfil  my  intention  of 
going  to  Lady  Pennington's.  From  symptoms 
on  my  entrance,  I  was  rather  pleased  to  discover 
that  it  was  only  a  tea-party,  not,  as  I  had  antici- 
pated, a  rout.  Giving  my  card,  I  walked  up 
stairs  with  as  much  composure  as  if  I  had  been 
invited.  In  the  inner  of  two  little  drawing- 
rooms  were  a  number  of  quiet-looking  persons, 
chiefly  literati.  George  Keat,  the  Crichton  of 
the  hour,  an  antiquary,  poet,  naturalist,  and 
draftsman;  Mr.  Glover,  the  author  of  Leonidas; 
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Mr.  Steevens,  Shakspeare's  commentator;  Mac- 
phenon,  the  reviver  of  Ossian ;  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Carter,  translator  of  Epictetus ;  General  Bur- 
goyne  and  Mrs.  Griffith,  dramatic  writers ;  Mra. 
Frances  Sheridan,  mother  of  the  great  orator  of 
that  name;  Mrs.  Barbaold,  Dr.  Barney,  and, 
I  believe,  Hannah  More.  Of  Lady  Pennington 
I  knew  very  little :  so,  to  make  the  best  of  my 
intrusion,  going  up  to  her  with  downcast  eyes 
and  a  well  assumed  air  and  tone  of  timidity, 
frankness,  and  simplicity,  "Madam,*"  said  I, 
"  I  hope  you  will  not  look  very  grave  upon  me, 
though  I  am  aware  that  as  an  interloper  I  de- 
serve it.  The  fact  is,  I  have  heard  a  vast  deal 
of  the  society  here ;  and  as  I  never  could  hope 
for  a  card,  and  yet  excessively  desired  one, 
passing  your  door  to-night  and  finding  that 
your  house  was  open,  I  ventured  to  steal  up. 
But  I  promise  that  I  will  walk  down  again 
without  a  word,  if  you  bid  me." 
Of  course  she  was  very  glad  to  see  me, 
"The  truth  is,  madam,  they  tell  me   Mrs. 
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Frances  Sheridan  is  to  be  seen  here  and  scarcely 
any  where  else.  I  have  read  '  Sidney  Biddulph* 
and  seen  the  Discover}*,  and  am  dying  to  get  a 
peep  at  her.     Is  she  here  to-night  V 

Lady  Pennington  indicated  to  me  a  lady  about 
thirty-five,  dressed  with  singular  plainness,  in  a 
dark-brown  silk  gown,  lace  handkerchief,  and 
head-dress.  Her  figure  was  slightly  defective, 
her  countenance  remarkably  intellectual,  and 
though  strongly,  almost  masculinely,  featured; 
redeemed  from  harshness  by  an  excessive  deli- 
cacy of  complexion  and  the  softness  of  her 
bright  hazel  eyes. 

u  Don't  you  think,  madam,1'  said  I,  in  reply 
to  her  ladyship's  good-natured  offer  of  intro- 
ducing me  immediately,  "  I  had  better  wait  a 
little  while  ?  As  I  have  no  pretext  for  obtruding 
myself  on  Mrs.  Sheridan's  notice,  it  might  look 
pointed ;  and  I  should  not  like  all  the  world  to 
learn  what  a  ridiculous  curiosity  I  have  about 
pereons  of  talent.  I  see  Lady  Halifax  here, 
whom  I  know  pretty  well.     I  will  go  and  make 
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my  bow  to  her,  and  then,  if  you  please,  madam, 
perhaps  you  wOl  find  an  opportunity  of  intro- 
ducing me  as  one  of  Mrs.  Sheridan's  humblest 
admirers. 

Lady  Pennington,  I  perceived,  deduced  a 
very  favourable  impression  from  my  modesty. 
I  presented  myself  to  Lady  Halifax,  who  looked 
mther  surprised  to  see  me.  Miss  Mflburne 
wag  flinging  a  ballad  at  a  spinnet  placed  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  room,  and  had  not  observed 
my  entrance.  I  went  and  stood  near  the  back 
of  her  chair,  admiring  the  prettineas  of  her 
round  arms  and  small  dimpled  hands.  An  old, 
fat,  mulberry-nosed  man,  Lord  EeDie,  who, 
though  as  deaf  as  beetles  are  said  to  be,  per- 
sisted in  professing  himself  a  great  amateur  of 
music,  was  seated  beside  her,  turning  over  the 
haves  of  some  of  PurcelTs  music,  which  hap- 
pened to  have  been  left  upon  the  stand,  when- 
ever he  fancied  it  necessary,  beating  time  with 
k*  foot,  and  gesticulating  as  if  in  a  seventh 
heaven  of  ecstasy.     Miss  Mflburne  appeared  to 
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me  to  have  a  pleasant  voice,  and  a  pretty  simple 
way  of  singing,  though  she  seemed  much 
alarmed.  At  the  close  of  the  song  she  looked 
up,  saw  me,  started,  looked  down,  and  blushed, 
till  her  face  was  almost  as  crimson  as  Lord 
Kellie's. 

People  were  thanking  her.  "  Poor,  dear  Lucy/* 
said  Lady  Halifax,  "  is  quite  embarrassed  by 
their  compliments." 

Taking  advantage  of  the  pause,  Lady  Pen- 
nington introduced  me  to  all  the  party,  and  then 
I  sat  down  to  drink  tea.  One  of  the  minor  traits 
in  my  character  was  a  great  facility  in  adapting 
myself  to  whatever  description  of  society  I  hap- 
pened to  fall  into.  Easily,  because  almost 
unconsciously,  1  adopted  not  only  the  tone  of 
conversation,  but  for  the  moment  the  prevalent 
cast  of  thought  and  feeling.  This  aptitude  is 
commonly  supposed  peculiar  to  what  are  termed 
persons  well  acquainted  with  life,  that  is,  to 
persons  who  either  from  having  occupied  a 
diversity  of  positions  and  associating  intimately 
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with  various  classes,  or  from  a  habit  of  observa- 
tion, possess  a  great  knowledge  of  human  nature 
and  character.  Such  an  opinion  I  fancy  erro- 
neous, because  I  have  remarked  that  no  persons, 
thrown  by  accident  among  individuals  of  a  diffe- 
rent grade,  acquit  themselves  so  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  those  with  whom  they  temporarily 
mingle,  as  persons  of  quality,  who,  of  all  others, 
are  the  least  acquainted  with  human  nature, 
their  experience  of  life  being  confined  to  society 
in  which  it  is  never  permitted  to  appear.  A 
knowledge  of  character,  then,  is  not  essential 
to  the  art  of  winning  popularity.  It  is  to  be 
gained,  though  not  to  be  retained,  by  mere 
manner ;  and  persons  of  quality  succeed  best, 
I  fancy,  in  speedily  ingratiating  themselves  with 
those  with  whom  for  the  moment  they  come  in 
contact,  not  because  they  have  more  discrimina- 
tion than  others,  but  because  they  have  more 
manner.  It  is  not  that  they  feel  immediately  at 
home  b  every  novel  situation,  but  that  they 
8^em  so.    The  nil  admirari  ascribed  to  them 
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they  are  very  far  from  attaining.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  their  lives  are  mostly  exempt  from 
vicissitudes  and  marked  by  few  events,  every 
occurrence  that  arrives  is  magnified  by  its  rarity. 
Like  persons  less  artificially  bred,  they  are  sur- 
prised, shocked,  or  wearied  by  whatever  they 
deem  strange,  vulgar,  or  tedious,  bat  they  rarely 
demonstrate  their  sensations :  a  control  of 
impulse,  the  effect  of  their  peculiar  education, 
whence  results  the  advantage  that  they  never 
offend,  and  never  to  offend  is  the  most  certain 
means  of  pleasing. 

From  several  causes  persons  of  quality  are 
calculated  to  obtain  popularity.  They  are  more 
easy  in  mixed  intercourse ;  because,  occupying 
a  fixed  position  of  importance,  they  are  not  em- 
barrassed, when  they  design  to  be  affable  and 
agreeable,  by  the  apprehension  either  of  intrud- 
ing or  of  descending ;  they  are  not  so  proud  as 
the  lowly  and  aspiring,  who  are  always  strug- 
gling to  assert  themselves,  or  their  pride  is  not 
so  perceptible ;   they  are  more  even-tempered 
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laterally  than  the  less  prosperous;  in  short, 
less  apt  to  take,  and  more  guarded  in  giving 
offence.  The  reason  that  their  manners  are 
better  is  as  obvious  as  the  fact  is  indisputable* 
In  the  middle  and  lower  classes  the  business  of 
life  consists  in  endeavouring  to  acquire ;  in  the 
upper,  of  endeavouring  to  enjoy.  It  is  the  chief 
aim  of  the  former  to  escape  difficulties ;  of  the 
latter,  to  avoid  annoyances.  In  every  commu- 
nity the  attention  paid  to  any  subject  will,  of 
course,  be  proportionate  to  its  interest  for  the 
majority.  A  great  part  of  the  existence  of  per* 
sons  of  the  highest  condition  being  passed  in 
intercourse  with  their  peers,  to  render  that  in* 
tercouree  as  agreeable  as  possible  becomes  an 
important  object  to  them;  while  the  other 
chases,  having  their  attention  claimed  by  more 
serious  matters,  inevitably  remain  upon  this 
point  inferior.  Their  delicate  senses,  cultivated 
by  indulgence,  require  the  absence  of  every  thing 
in  the  slightest  degree  offensive ;  they  prohibit 
all  that  can  possibly  excite  disagreeable  sensa- 
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tions  by  revolting,  alarming,  or  provoking. 
Grossness,  contradiction,  intemperate  discussion, 
ridicule,  sarcasm,  and  every  species  of  social 
aggression,  are  consequently  banished  from  good 
company.  Sarcasm,  indeed,  is  not  the  language 
of  the  fortunate ;  for  the  fortunate  know  none 
of  the  hatred  of  envy,  and  from  envy  sarcasm 
ever  draws  both  its  point  and  its  poison.  It  is 
commonly  the  gift  of  those  who,  like  the  ser- 
pent, lowly  in  state,  and  lofty  in  desire,  strive 
against  the  doom  which  condemns  them  "  to  eat 
dust,"  endowed  with  no  other  potency  than  a 
subtle  head  and  a  stinging  tongue.  But  to 
return. 

Among  the  grave  set  with  whom  I  now  found 
myself,  I  bore  my  part  so  well,  that  I  fancy  I 
impressed  every  one  present,  and  I  am  sure  I 
did  Lady  Halifax,  with  the  persuasion  that  for 
so  young,  handsome,  and  modish  a  man,  I  was 
rational  and  right-minded  to  a  miracle.  The 
conversation  was  extremely  pleasant,  and  even 
gay,  and  in  its  perfect  freedom  from  impurity  of 
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thought  or  ferity  of  expression,  from  detraction 
envy,  or  any  kind  of  worldliness,  the  atmosphere 
of  this  little  society  of  exemplary,  as  well  as 
talented  men  and  women,  seemed  healthful  to 
the  mind.  Respect  involuntarily  took  place  of 
my  predisposition  to  ridicule  the  sober  coterie 
whom  I  had  been  taught  to  regard  as  curiosities. 
We  talked  chiefly  of  bookB  and  their  authors 
until  half-past  nine,  when  refreshments,  I  was 
about  to  write  sandwiches,  were  brought  in ; 
but  that  edible  had  not  yet  been  discovered  an 
indispensable  to  civilised  intercourse.  To  the 
memory  of  Lord  Sandwich  belongs  the  honour 
of  the  invention.  Being,  during  his  administra- 
tion, as  was  very  usual  with  him,  at  a  gambling- 
house,  he  had,  on  this  particular  occasion,  for- 
gotten hunger  and  fatigue,  in  the  fascinations  of 
play  for  more  than  four  and  twenty  hours,  when 
suddenly  feeling  disposed  to  break  his  fast,  though 
still  riveted  to  the  table,  he  called  to  bid  some 
one  bring  him  anything  that  was  to  be  had  to 
eat,  which  happened  to  prove  a  slice  of  beef  and 
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two  pieces  of  toast.  Placing  them  together  for 
the  sake  of  expedition,  he  devoured  them  with 
the  greatest  relish  and  the  most  ecstatic  enco- 
miums, published  his  discovery  which  was  uni- 
versally adopted,  gave  it  his  name,  and  be- 
queathed it  as  a  memento  to  his  country.  As 
one  of  the  most  important  acts  of  his  adminis- 
tration, the  circumstances  narrated  in  relation 
to  it  may  perhaps  not  be  deemed  uninteresting. 
Lady  Halifax  did  not  remain  to  take  supper, 
and  I  had  the. pleasure  of  attending  her  and 
Miss  Milburne  to  their  carriage.  Her  ladyship 
parted  with  me  with  the  kindest  friendliness, 
and  gave  me  leave  to  call,  which  I  did  on  the 
morrow.  On  entering,  I  found  Miss  Milburne 
in  a  white  morning  dress,  very  busily  employed 
in  attending  to  some  birds,  for  which  she  had 
been  contriving,  in  a  closet  within  the  drawing- 
room  that  opened  upon  a  large  shaded  balcony 
filled  with  plants  and  flowers,  a  pretty  kind  of 
aviary.  She  seemed  a  good  deal  discomposed 
at  my  appearance,  probably  because  she  was 
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it  the  moment  alone,  or  on  account  of  her 
dishabille,  or  the  litter  her  occupation  had  oc- 
casioned ;  but  this  very  hashfiilnoss  in  her  was 
engaging.  The  unsophistication  denoted  by  her 
embarrassment  pleased  me  more  than  could  have 
done  the  most  finished  court  manner.  In  truth 
perhaps  the  secret  of  her  charm  for  me — already 
there  existed  one — lay  in  the  fact  that  she  re- 
minded me  of  Cicely.  I  was  drawn  to  her  by 
the  same  kind  of  interest,  though  feeling  it  in 
a  stronger  degree,  which  wins  us  to  recur  again 
and  again  to  a  picture  wearing  a  look  of  like* 
nesB — to  a  face  illumined  by  a  smile — to  a  voice 
that  utters  a  tone — recalling  some  loved  and  lost 
one:  objects,  that  in  themselves  would  never 
have  attracted,  become  almost  endeared  by  a 
angle  association  that  links  them  with  the 
memory  of  the  heart's  youth. 

Mies  Milburne  reminded  me  forcibly  of  Cicely, 
and  yet  upon  reflection  I  found  they  were  upon 
all  chief  points  dissimilar.  Miss  Milburne's 
person,  which  might  scarcely  claim  a  higher 
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epithet  than  pleasing,  could  as  ill  be  compared 
with  Cicely's  blooming  loveliness  as  the  fair 
primrose  with  a  fresh  and  glowing  rose.  Cicely's 
strength  of  intellect  and  firmness  of  character, 
too,  gave  a  decision  to  her  manners  which  re- 
deemed their  simplicity  wholly  from  the  effect 
of  rusticity,  and  even  imparted  to  them  a  dig- 
nity in  which  Miss  Milburne,  although  exceed- 
ingly ladylike  in  a  quiet  style,  from  extreme 
timidity  was  deficient.  Nature  had  endowed 
both  with  rare  dispositions.  Cicely's  character, 
which  had  been  insensibly  formed  with  and  by 
a  superior  masculine  mind,  resulted  from  prin- 
ciple,— Miss  Milburne's  from  example. 

Lady  Halifax  soon  joined  us,  and  took  jip 
her  sewing.  I  volunteered  Miss  Milburne  my 
assistance,  and,  while  arranging  plants,  pots, 
stands,  and  cages,  though  we  talked  only  of 
birds,  bird-seed,  bird-weed,  flowers,  roots,  shoots. 
soil,  country-gardens,  and  town  nursery-grounds, 
we  grew  more  intimate  than  we  should  have 
done  in  the  course  of   half  a  dozen  ordinary 
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sittings.     Nearly  an  hour  passed  swiftly,  be- 
cause pleasantly.      Our  occupation  was  ended 
before  our  topics  were  exhausted.     When  Miss 
Mfltrarna,  in  token  of  the  completion  of  her 
task,  drew  off  and  threw  aside  her  gardening 
gloves  and  apron,  we   were  talking  of  books. 
She  told  me  that  besides  Scott's  Christian  Life, 
and  other  religious  works,  she  had  only  read 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  which  she  knew  by  rote, 
a  little  of  Dryden's,  Mason's,  and  Prior's  poetry, 
Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  parts  of  the  Spectator, 
Plain-dealer,  Idler,  Lounger,  Rambler,  and  Mir- 
ror; and  for  novels,  the  Arcadia,  Sir  Charles 
Grandison,  and  Horace   Walpole's    Castle    of 
Otranto.     I  asked  Lady  Halifax  if  she  had  read 
the  new  work,  Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey  i 
She  answered,  No :   that  to  be  {Jain,  she  had 
heard  there  were  portions  of  it  which  had  been 
better  left  unwritten.     To  which  I  agreed,  but 
begged  she  would  allow  me    the  pleasure  of 
bringing  the  book,  which  my  bookseller  had  just 
sent  me,  and  permit  me  to  read  to  her  some 
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selections  that,  except  her  judgment  differed 
from  mine,  I  thought  she  would  admire  mightily. 
She  professed  she  should  be  delighted ;  and 
Miss  Milburne,  who  appeared  to  have  a  great 
taste  for  books,  although  its  indulgence  had 
hitherto  been  restricted,  looked  so. 

Lady  Halifax  invited  me  to  drink  tea  with 
them  at  six  the  next  evening.  Keeping  my 
appointment,  I  found  in  a  room  very  prettily 
furnished  with  cane,  silk  chintz,  and  china,  and 
hung  with  a  paper  of  prints  from  choice  pic- 
tures, a  table  with  its  equipage  of  old-fashioned 
china  upon  an  ebony  stand  and  pigeon-wood 
platters,  set  in  a  bay-window  opening  into  the 
sunny  little  flower-garden.  Our  table-talk  re- 
lated chiefly  to  the  country.  Its  topics  were, 
I  believe,  suggested  by  the  excellence  of  the 
small,  dainty  pats  of  cowslip-coloured  butter, 
sent  up  from  the  dairy  at  Horton,  over  which, 
it  seemed,  Miss  Milburne,  when  at  home,  pre- 
sided. Lady  Halifax  gave  me  a  great  deal  of 
information  upon  the  subject  of  cows,  cream, 
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churns,  presses,  and  many  things  belonging  to 
the  economy  of  *  milk-farm,  and  I  begged  of 
her  ladyship  some  valuable  recipes,  which  her 
niece  was  so  obliging  as  to  promise  to  copy. 
After  tea  the  ladies  brought  out  their  work- 
bigs.  I  read  to  them  with  the  greatest  success 
tmtfl  it  grew  dusk,  and  we  remained  convening, 
principally  about  Ireland,  where  Lady  Halifax 
had  leaded  with  her  husband,  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, during  his  government,  until  the  falling 
dew,  that  is,  the  evening  manna  of  the  flowers, 
and  the  chilliness  of  the  air  which  blew  freshly 
from  the  park,  put  an  end  to  my  visit,  by  com- 
pelling the  signal  for  lights  and  closed  windows. 
Before  I  left,  Lady  Halifax  told  me  she 
intended  to  go  next  night  to  Drury-lane  play- 
house, but  not  to  make  any  party ;  and  that 
if  I  had  a  mind  she  should  be  very  glad  of  my 
escort.  We  went,  as  was  then  very  usual,  into 
the  second  circle.  The  ladies  wore  their  ni- 
ftgett  and  chip  hats ;  I,  as  I  had  been  desired 
not  to  make  any  ceremony,  only  a  handsome 
undress  suit,  with  hemmed  cambric.     The  in- 
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terior  of  the  then  Drury-lane  was  oblong  and 
quadrangular.  Three  sides  were  appropriated 
to  the  accommodation  of  the  audience  :  the 
stage  formed  the  fourth.  Having  been  recently 
enlarged,  in  theatrical  parlance,  it  held  three 
hundred  and  thirty-five  pounds.  The  box  tiers 
and  gallery  were  ostensibly  supported  by  slender 
pillars,  fluted  and  gilded ;  but  the  building  was 
by  no  means  elaborately  decorated.  It  was 
lighted  partly  with  oil  and  partly  by  white  wax 
flambeaux  in  pirandohs ;  though  not  with  a 
brilliancy  by  any  means  comparable  to  that  to 
which  we  are  now  accustomed.  There  were  no 
private  boxes,  at  least  none  but  the  state  or 
stage-boxes.  In  consequence  the  lower  tier  was 
generally  crowded  with  persons  of  fashion  in 
full  dress.  On  this  occasion,  in  particular,  it 
presented  a  splendid  coup  cTaril.  Drury-lane 
possessed,  at  this  time,  an  admirable  company. 
Besides  Garrick,  a  host  in  himself,  and  Foote, 
so  inimitable  in  his  peculiar  sketches,  were 
Powell  and  Palmer  for  the  heroes,  King  for 
the   fine    gentlemen,   the    "  harmonious "    and 
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Adonis-like  Barry  for  the  lovers,  Yates  and 
Shnter,  excellent,  useful  actors,  and  Holland,  a 
very  good  copy  of  Garrick;  Mrs.  Give,  the 
greatest  of  female  low  comedians ;  Miss  Pope, 
the  original  Polly  Honeycombe,  then  in  her 
vernal  bloom,  and  quite  as  delightful  in  fine  a# 
she  afterwards  proved  in  low  comedy;  the  pretty, 
fascinating,  and  elegant  Mrs.  Abingdon,  Miss 
Farren's  predecessor,  a  charming  representative 
of  the  vmlle  cow,  at  this  time  in  the  zenith  of 
her  powers  and  attraction ;  Mrs.  Yates,  an  ex- 
ceedingly clever,  correct,  and  dignified  youthful 
actress,  whose  sweet  voice,  graceful  motions,  and 
*tatue-fike  perfection  of  form  and  face  only 
wanted  animation  to  render  them  irresistible; 
Mre.  Pritchard,  who  had  been  thirty  years  in 
poaaession  of  the  first  business,  and  every  year 
a  greater  favourite  with  the  public ;  not  to  name 
the  lovely  Mrs.  Dancer,  afterwards  Mrs.  Barry, 
and  several  others. 
"  Do  you  come  often  to  the  play,  my  lord  f 
u  Yes,  madam,  I  believe  I  have  seen  all  that 
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I  have  been  particularly  told  I  should  see. 
Mrs.  Pritchard's  Lady  Macbeth  and  Lady  Con- 
stance ;  Mrs.  Yates^s  Belvidera,  Desdemona, 
and  Hermione ;  Mrs.  Abingdon's  Lady  Townly, 
Lady  Flutter,  and  Widow  Belmour;  Miss 
•Pope's  Country  Wife,  and  Charlotte  in  the  Non- 
Juror  ;  Mrs.  Clive's  Audrey,  Jacintha,  and  half 
a  dozen  chambermaids ;  Garrick's  Richard  the 
Third,  Lord  Foppington,  Hamlet,  Sharp  in  his 
Lying  Valet,  Lothario,  Abel  Drugger,  Dick  in 
the  Apprentice,  and  Sir  Anthony  Bramville ; 
Barry's  Borneo  and  Don  Felix ;  Footers  Air- 
castle  and  Major  Sturgeon ;  King's  Lord  Oglefay 
and  Squire  Groom;  Palmer's  Jaffier;  Powell's 
Pierre  and  Pinkster."" — Here  my  enumeration 
was  stopped ;  for  we  were  recognised  by  a  party 
of  our  acquaintance,  and  salutations,  ceremo- 
nious offers  of  places,  commonplace  queries  and 
remarks  occupied  the  time  till  the  curtain  rose. 
The  play  was  the  elder  Colman's  English  Mer- 
chant, borrowed  from  Voltaire's  Ecossaise. 
We  were  charmed  with  the  spiritual  gaiety  of 
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Mis.  Abingdon's  Lady  Alton,  and  King,  in 
Spatter,  diverted  na  excessively.  It  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Ganrick's  farce  of  Neck  or  Nothing, 
an  adapted  translation  of  Le  Sage's  Crispin 
Rkal  d$  mm  Maitre.  Garrick,  who,  I  believe, 
has  been  much  oftener  named  than  described*" 
was  in  person  little,  slightly  and  delicately 
formed,  but  with  a  faultless  proportion,  which, 
combined  with  a  peculiar  flexibility  of  limb,  and 
freedom  of  action,  rendered  all  his  movements 
eminently  graceful.  Mr.  Garrick  was  the  first 
histrionic  performer  who  availed  himself  of  pic- 
torial effects,  and  gave  to  his  profession  the  aid 
of  the  sister  arts.  Acting  had  hitherto  con- 
sisted in  declamation  or  low  buffoonery ;  Garrick 
cultivated  serious  pantomime,  made  a  study  of 
grouping,  which,  beyond  mere  fixed  positions, 
had,  up  to  the  era  of  his  management,  been 
wholly  neglected,  attempted  appropriate  cos- 
tame,  and  produced  his  pieces  with  an  unprece- 
dented attention  to  scenery,  properties,  and 
decorations. 
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The  play  of  Garrick's  features  was  extra- 
ordinary. He  possessed  the  power  of  pourtray- 
ing  the  workings  of  a  character  so  completely, 
by  transitions  of  facial  expression,  that  a  spec- 
tator, either  deaf,  or  ignorant  of  the  language  in 
which  he  spoke,  might  nevertheless  form  a  perfect 
conception  of  it.  Naturally  his  countenance  was 
in  the  highest  degree  indicative  of  intelligence ; 
his  dark  eyes  were  remarkably  brilliant  and 
piercing,  yet  he  could  deaden  them  into  a  look 
of  such  utter  vacancy  and  obtuseness,  that  it 
was  scarcely  possible  for  the  moment  to  fancy 
him  other  than  the  veriest  of  oafs.  This  flexi- 
bility of  feature  and  command  of  expression, 
which  enhanced  so  incalculably  his  inimitable 
by-play,  would  have  been  lost  to  the  majority  of 
spectators,  had  Garrick  lived  in  a  later  day  and 
acted  in  the  large  modern  theatres.  His  voice, 
too,  which  was  weak  as  well  as  guttural,  would 
neither  have  been  audible  at  any  considerable 
distance  without  great  exertion,  nor  have  been 
tolerable  when  greatly  exerted.     Garrick's  co- 
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medy  was  characterized  by  point,  grace,  life,  and 
lightness,  his  tragedy  by  force  and  fire.  Partly 
from  organic  defects,  and  partly  from  not  having 
been  reared  in  the  gradual  practice  or  the  pro- 
fession, he  was  deficient  in  that  management  of 
the  breath  and  those  arts  of  enunciation,  more 
essential  even  than  physical  power  to  stage* 
spotting.  His  declamation,  it  must  be  owned, 
ma  neither  correct  nor  agreeable ;  but  perhaps 
H  only  served  as  a  foil  to  heighten  the  effect  of 
those  sudden  blazes  of  passion  and  bursts  of 
energy,  which,  before  one  had  time  to  condemn 
his  defects,  were  sure  to  succeed,  effacing  their 
remembrance  by  again  enrapturing  and  over* 
whelming  his  audience.  Garrick's  talent  was 
distinguished  by  its  versatility,  his  performances 
by  that  perfect  keeping  of  countenance  and 
manner,  whence  resulted  to  each  the  marked 
variety  only  attainable  by  strong  identification 
of  character. 

The   afterpiece    was    BickerstafTs    musical 
face  of  Daphne  and  Aminta.     We  left  ex- 
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ceedingly  well  satisfied  with  our  evening  s  enter* 
tainment,  which  supplied  us  with  a  subject  for 
discussion  during  my  morning  visit  the  next  day. 

Lady  Halifax  and  her  niece  lived  as  retiredly 
as  it  was  possible  to  do  in  town,  going  into 
public  not  more  than  two  evenings  every  week, 
and  seeing  company  at  home  only  on  one.  The 
fourth  was  generally  passed  at  the  play-house ; 
and  on  the  fifth  I  now  usually  drank  tea  with 
and  read  to  them  and  a  select  audience  of  lady- 
friends.  The  quiet  I  enjoyed  in  this  society  was 
an  agreeable  change  from  the  turbulence  of  my 
former  dissipation,  and  so  completely  did  it 
satisfy  me,  that  I  began  to  think  I  had  mistook 
my  person  all  the  while,  and  that  by  disposition 
I  was  fitted  for  a  well-regulated  life. 

Soon  after  this  time,  I  commenced  putting  my 
house  in  LincolnVinn  fields  in  order.  The  quar- 
ter  of  the  town  was  old-fashioned,  but  the  house 
in  capabilities  incomparably  surpassed  most  of 
the  modern  ones,  and  besides  I  entertained  a  pre- 
stige for  the  home  of  my  fathers.     Originally  the 
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mansion  bad  been  a  plain,  square  building,  bat 
H  had  undergone  as  many  series  of  alterations, 
each  in  their  turn  doubtless  denominated  im- 
provements, as  it  had  owned  masters.  In  my 
grandfather's  time,  not  to  ascend  higher,  Adams 
had  given  the  large  drawing-room  bay-windows, 
the  ostensible  support  of  pillars,  and  in  my 
lather's,  Kent  had  added  a  portico  in  front  and 
a  large  stone  platform,  guarded  by  a  carved 
balustrade,  at  the  back,  whence,  by  two  flights 
of  steps,  one  passed  into  a  green  court,  enclosed 
between  walls,  covered  with  espaliers  and  shaded 
by  poplars.  On  my  first  visit  I  was  greatly 
struck  with  the  noble  "proportions  of  the  cham- 
bers, the  lofty  grandeur  of  the  halls  and  stair- 
case, the  fineness  of  the  marble  pavements,  and 
the  wonderful  beauty,  in  particular,  of  the  floors 
of  the  landing-places,  composed  of  various  kinds 
of  wood,  inlaid  with  a  nicety  that  gave  the 
effect  of  light  and  shade  to  the  leaves  and 
flowers.  The  staircase  walls  I  found  hung  with 
some  of  Canalettfs  London  views,  sadly  defaced 
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by  damp,  the  landing  places  and  ante-cliambers 
crowded  with  old  china,  indifferent  pictures  by 
Chatelain,  Wale,  Zuccarelli,  Pugh,  Highmore, 
Mercier,  Van  Hawkin,  and  other  artists  of  my 
father's  time ;  cabinets  stowed  with  fossils, 
shells,  dried  flowers,  medals,  rolls  of  the  harsh 
engravings  of  Woolett  and  Vivare,  and  a  whole 
family  of  Liotanfs  miniatures.  The  gilding  was 
tarnished,  the  damask  and  tapestry  were  decay- 
ing; but,  notwithstanding  the  sombre  hues  which 
had  stolen  over  the  primitive  lustre  of  their 
colours,  the  ceilings,  chiefly  painted  in  arabesque 
by  Zucchi,  were  still  of  admirable  beauty.  One 
of  the  things  that  most  pleased  me  was  the 
fashion,  though  it  had  passed,  of  the  hearth-rugs, 
faded  as  they  were,  like  the  rich,  old  Venetian 
carpets,  each  having  our  coat  of  arms  for  a 
centre-piece,  and  the  crest  wrought  as  a  border- 
pattern.  The  window-shutters,  as  well  as  the 
doors  and  wainscotting,  were  of  oak,  finely  or- 
namented with  carving  and  gilt  beading ;  I  liad 
all  this  restored. 
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With  feelings  of  highly-wrought  interest  I 
traversed  the  apartment  which  had  held  my 
father's  body  in  state,  indulging  my  imagination 
by  comparing  all  the  details  of  the  locality  with 
my  dreamlike  recollection  of  the  scene.  The 
chamber  communicated  with  those  which  had 
been  my  mother's  dressing  and  sleeping  rooms. 
Again  and  again  I  wandered  through  them,  or 
paused  to  gaze  in  examination  around  me.  A 
vague  yet  powerful  emotion  engrossed  me  ;  the 
commonest  objects  on  which  my  eyes  rested 
assumed  the  importance  of  relics,  and  my  atten- 
tion was  riveted  by  the  endless  chain  of  associa- 
tions they  awakened.  These  chambers,  the  very 
sanctuary  of  her  home,  had  received  my  mother 
as  a  bride.  Had  she  come  hither  in  hope  and 
perfect  happiness,  or  had  a  shadow  from  the 
past,  a  mistrusting  for  the  future,  darkened  those 
early  hours  of  wedded  life !  Did  she  come 
trembling  to  the  lord  of  her  future  destiny  as  to 
a  stranger,  or  in  glad,  fond  confidence  to  a 
Heart's  mate !     Was  the  union  one  of  love  or 
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obedience?  of  love  fully  blessed  in  its  first  wishes, 
or  but  a  flame  struggling  amid  the  ashes  of  a 
former  one;  a  frail  blossom  springing  upon  the 
grave  of  buried  hopes  I 

Time  out  of  mind  upon  those  very  ebony-framed 
chairs  on  which  I  looked,  with  their  dull,  worn 
brown  velvet  cushions,  she  had  sat, — on  those fau- 
teuih  had  reclined.  This  mirror  had  reflected  her 
face  and  form  in  her  youthful  beauty.  The  com- 
modes, racks,  and  stands,  the  japan  toilette  and 
toilette  trays,  had  been  placed  for  her  uses. 
These  vases  had  been  filled  with  her  flowers; 
these  stools  liad  borne  her  feet ;  on  this  hassock 
she  had  kneeled ;  that  time-piece  had  marked  her 
hours  of  gladness  and  grief.  It  was  silent ;  it 
stood.  Its  office  had  ended  with  the  existence 
it  measured. 

Not  only  as  a  bride,  but  as  a  mother  had  this 
chamber  known  her.  Upon  yonder  vacant  bed, 
with  its  moth-eaten  coverlid  and  papered  hang- 
ings, in  a  woman's  dolour  and  a  parent's  joy. 
she  gave  her  firstborn  to  the  light.     The  very 
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atmosphere  I  respired  was  that  from  which  I 
had  first  drawn  the  breath  of  life.  Here  she 
had  first  watched  over  and  caressed  me ;  here 
too  she  had  probably  wept  away  the  first  days  of 

her  widowhood What  had  been  her 

heart's  history,  her  secret  trials,  her  secret  sor- 
rows, her  temptations,  her  events !  or  had  her 
existence  none !  at  least  I  knew  not. 

Notwithstanding  the  hours  given  to  these 
musings,  I  was  active  in  superintending  the  re- 
pairs and  improvements,  the  cleaning,  painting, 
gMing,  polishing,  and  restoring.  I  dismissed 
the  heavy,  meagre  furniture  of  the  dining-room 
and  library.  Orates  succeeded  brand-irons, 
mahogany,  oak ;  the  walls  were  papered,  and 
new  velvet  curtains,  glass  book-cases,  new  bind- 
ings, Morocco  leather,  and  crimson  cloth,  some 
bronzes  by  Delvaux,  copies  of  the  busts  of 
Shakspeare,  Milton,  Newton,  Bacon,  Locke, 
and  Pope,  executed  by  Scheemaker  for  Stowe, 
with  a  few  antique  fragments  for  the  library,, 
and  Scheemaker's  Pomona  and  Vertumnus,  a 

vol.  II.  h 
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Venus  and  Bacchus,  two  family  portraits  by  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller,  an  historical  piece  I  had  bought 
of  Barry,  with  a  series  by  Hogarth,  for  the 
dining-room,  put  the  lower  apartments  in  good 
order.  The  hall  and  staircase  were  dressed  well 
enough  for  the  present  by  a  number  of  single 
statues  and  two  figure  groups  I  had  found  in 
different  parts  of  the  house,  the  works  of  Carac- 
ehi,  Carleni  Rysbrac,  old  Nollekens,  and  Bal- 
thazar of  Dresden,  sculptors  cotemporary  with 
my  father,  who,  I  remarked,  from  the  extent  of 
his  patronage,  must  have  done  something  to- 
wards inspiring  the  town  with  taste,  for  statuary 
was  still  a  new  necessity.  I  selected  the  best  of 
the  bad  pictures,  which,  when  cleaned,  varnished, 
and  handsomely  framed,  made  a  fair  show,  inter- 
spersed with  some  of  the  old  masters  and  a  few 
of  RomneyX  Gainsboroughs,  and  the  very 
modern  painters'  productions.  The  reception- 
rooms  were  furnished  in  the  French  style.  Gilt 
wood-frames,  designed  and  carved  by  the  first 
artists,  Ghobelin  needle-work  on  satin  for  couch- 
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covers,  diair-cushions,  &c.,  pile-velvet  carpets, 
damask  hangings,  pannel  mirrors,  porcelain  and 
marble  slabs,  rose  and  satin  wood  cabinet*  and 
tables,  inlaid  with  mother  of  pearl,  ivory,  ebony, 
silver,  or  steel,  laden  with  bijouterie,  cameos, 
intaglios,  lapis  lazuli,  crystal  candelabras,  and 
European  china,  produced  a  sumptuous  and 
insurious  effect. 

On  returning  one  day  from  a  very  satisfactory 
contemplation  of  the  ensembis  of  my  newly- 
completed  residence,  I  met  Lord  Boeworth. 

"  You  have  not  seen  my  house  yet,"  said  I. 

"No;  but  I  was  just  on  the  point  of  making 
my  way  thither." 

We  returned  together,  having  gone  through 
all  the  principal  apartments — "  Well,  and  what 
do  you  think  of  my  creation  T  I  inquired. 

u  Magnificent !  it  only  wants  somebody  in  it. 
You  are  an  enviable  fellow.  But,  do  you  know, 
the  aspect  of  this  establishment  alarms  me." 

(Bosworth  was  my  heir  presumptive.)  "  Surely 
you  don't  design  matrimony  f 
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"  Have  you  any  extraordinary  horror  of  it  T 

"  Why,  no ;  at  least  not  on  my  own  account. 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  hear  my  creditors 
say  I  ought  to  marry,  and  I  have  had  my  eye 
upon  a  little  heiress,  Lord  Halifax's  niece.  Not 
much  to  my  taste,  umph !  but  the  town  does 
not  draught  heiresses  every  day,  and  I  have 
really  no  time  to  travel  down  amongst  the 
squirearchy  in  search  of  them.  You  have  seen 
la  petite  Milburne,  I  believe  ?  Dull  and  dowdy, 
you  think,  eh  T% 

"  Not  I,  upon  my  word." 

"  Well,  not  quite  that ;  besides,  she'll  mend, 
and  money  covers  more  faults  than  even  charity 
does  sins.     D'ye  think  she's  prettyish  f 

"  Almost."" 

u  The  very  ideal,  with  her  simple,  demure 
looks,  and  cambric  gowns,  and  fan  in  her  pocket, 
to  be  used  only  when  she  wants  it,  of  a  rural 
curate's  daughter.  And  I  fancy  too  it  really  is 
what  it  seems,  quite  *  a  Piety  in  Pattens  V  ^ 

1  u  Piety  in  Pattens,"  a  farce  by  Foote. 
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as  innocent  as  milk  and  water.  I  am  afraid  my 
character  will  be  a  little  against  me  with  the 
elderly  ladyship.  Franckment,  what  do  you 
think  of  my  chance !  because,  if  once  they  get 
scent  of  a  match,  and  it  goes  off,  one's  trades- 
people, yon  know,  are  apt  to  grow  troublesome." 

u  Why,  I  fear  you  are  a  little  late.  I  have  some 
reason  to  fancy  the  lady  is  already  engaged.1" 

"Babae!  to  whom  T 

"If  I  do  not  dream, — but  these  are  things 
one  don't  bear  much  in  mind, — to  a  man  you 
bow.  I  am  not  sure  I  should  say  well ;  and 
jet  I  believe  there  is  a  sort  of  relationship 
between  you ." 

u  A  sort  of  relationship  !  Oh  8  I  call  cousins 
with  half  the  town.  Bah  !  it  can't  be  true.  I 
have  seen  nobody  about  her.  To  be  sure  I  have 
not  had  time  to  observe  very  closely.  What 
makes  you  think  it  true  T 

u  Only  having  seen  the  writings." 

"  Indeed  !  I  had  no  notion  you  were  so  deep 
in  the  confidence  of  the  family.     WellT 

n3 
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44  Half  her  fortune— " 

"Which  is  r 

"  Sixty  thousand." 

44  Sixty  thousand  !  She  should  have  been 
mine  had  she  been  Hetyrte  with  half  the  sum." 

"  Settled  on  herself.  Four  hundred  a  year 
pin-money." 

"  But  who  marries  her  T* 

"  Guess." 

4i  Can't,  upon  honour.  You  see  how  entirely 
ignorant  I  am  of  the  carte  du  pays.  Fancied 
I  was  the  discoverer  of  the  El  Dorado,  and 
about  to  take  possession.  Gad !  absurd.  But 
who  marries  her  ?  Somebody,  of  course,  in  want 
of  repair.      Let  me  think  of  the  needy  men. 

The  town's  so  full  of  them  !    Is  it  Lord  M 1 

Colonel  G !    Geoi^e  S !" 

"  No  :  the  Earl  of ." 

And  naming  myself,  I  turned  from  him  to 
shake  hands  with  an  acquaintance. 

44  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Bosworth  the  moment 
we  were  again  alone,  44what  can  be  said!    I 
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am  really  overwhelmed.      Was  there  ever  so 
egregious  a  blunder  T 

"  Not  at  all.  I  see  you  are  turning  a  period 
to  congratulate  me.  Pray  reserve  it  until  we 
ire  actually  married.  You  are  surprised  very 
naturally.    Surprises  are  seldom  agreeable." 

u  I  own  I  .am  astonished:  and  yet  I  scarcely 
bow  why.  I  dare  say,  after  aD,  shell  make 
a  very  good  countess." 

"  If  she  does  not,  perhaps  she  will  make  all 
the  better  wife." 

Bosworth  sneered. 

"I  marry  to  please  myself,  having  nobody 
dee  to  consult.  For  marry  who  I  may, — (here 
I  paid  him  back  his  sneer,) — I  must  despair  of 
pleasing  you ;  your  taste  in  women  is  so  fine." 

Bosworth  laughed  his  short  laugh,  but  his 
face  whitened  till  it  became  ashy:  the  colour 
went  from  his  lips,  and  though,  after  a  moment, 
he  talked  fluently  in  his  usual  strain,  I  observed 
that  bk  eyes  wandered  with  a  fiery  and  restless 
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abstraction.  He  looked  like  a  man  whose  pro- 
spects had  been  suddenly  blighted,  and  such  in- 
deed was  the  fact.  I  disliked  Bosworth  with 
that  indefinite  and  almost  unacknowledged  feel- 
ing of  aversion  which  I  believe,  unless  they  be 
their  sons,  too  many  men  are  disposed  to  enter- 
tain towards  their  heirs.  It  is  difficult  to  look 
complacently  on  one's  apparent  successor;  to 
see  and  feel  near  one  the  man  who  the  instant 
one  is  consigned  to  dust,  darkness,  and  oblivion, 
will  don  one's  spoils,  take  one's  name,  fill  up 
one's  place,  lord  it  in  one's  possessions,  and, 
if  he  have  the  will  as  well  as  the  power, 
amongst  all  that,  (mistaking  a  loan  for  a  gift,) 
one  has  deemed  most  sacredly  and  exclusively 
one's  own, — riot,  command,  change,  desecrate, 
destroy.  No,  there  may  be  friendship,  but  there 
can  be  no  confidence  in  the  friendship  of  an  heir. 
One  feels  that  they  are  the  natural  allies  of 
death  and  one's  physician.  Suspicion  detects 
in  every  look  a  desire  to  discover  a  bad  symptom, 
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in  erery  word,  if  it  be  bat  the  ordinary  compli- 
ment of  "  How  d'ye  do  T  the  hope  of  being 
answered  by  a  complaint. 

Bosworth  disliked  me.  I  was  intuitively 
aware  of  it.  He  was  my  senior ;  but  through 
life  I  had  stood  between  him  and  the  light. 
After  the  interchange  of  a  few  words  more  in 
a  gay  tone  upon  indifferent  topics,  we  shook 
hands  with  the  greatest  apparent  cordiality,  and 
parted  at  the  comer  of  a  street.  I  turned  down 
it.  The  heat  was  excessive  on  the  side  of  the 
way  I  had  happened  to  take,  and  I  crossed  to 
the  more  shady  one.  In  doing  this  I  acci- 
dentally glanced  back.  Bosworth,  still  on  the 
spot  where  I  had  left  him,  remained  looking 
after  me.  I  caught  but  an  instantaneous  glimpse 
of  his  countenance,  for  he  immediately  hurried 
on,  but  the  combined  expression  of  the  livid 
complexion,  scowling  brow,  and  mouth  writhing 
with  hate,  I  had  subsequently  reason  to  re- 
member. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


A  marriage  in  1768 — The  bride — The  wife — Le  Seigneur  en 
province — Reformation — Wedded  life — Spring — Summer 
— Autumn — Winter — Forest  scenery — The  first-born  — 
London  in  December — Society — A  married  bachelor — 
Northumberland  house— The  guardian's  daughter — Incon- 
stancy. 

We  were  married.  Everything  was  done  with 
the  utmost  propriety  with  respect  to  fashion. 
The  ceremony  took  place  at  seven  in  the  even- 
ing, at  Lord  Halifax^  house  in  Arlington-street. 
Except  that  the  servants  wore  new  liveries,  and 
the  company  appeared  in  new  suits  and  favours, 
there  was  very  little  evidence  of  preparation, 
and  not  the  slightest  commotion  or  parade.  In 
the   drawing-room,   merely,   an  over  carpet  of 
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white  velvet  had  been  laid  down,  around  which 
the  chain  and  hassocks,  covered  with  violet- 
coloured  velvet,  were  ranged ;  the  reading-desk 
being  hong  with  the  same,  and  lighted  by  wax- 
tapers  in  alabaster  candlesticks,  wreathed  with 
blush  roses.  There  were  only  present  Lord 
Halifax,  who  gave  the  bride  away ;  his  lady ;  a 
maid  of  Jionour,  and  her  sister,  for  bridesmaids; 
the  earl  and  countess,  their  father  and  mother; 
my  godfather  and  ex-guardian,  the  Marquis  of 

A ,  Lord  George  D ,  my  bridesman,  the 

clergyman  who  officiated,  and  Lord  Halifax' 
private  chaplain,  who  read  the  responses.  I  gave 
Lady  Halifax  her  niece's  miniature  set  in  dia- 
monds; a  similar  miniature  on  a  snuff-box  to 
my  lord,  and  fine  pearl  collars  to  the  brides- 
maids. Lord  Halifax  placed  on  the  bride's  neck 
a  chain  of  little  brilliants,  with  a  locket  holding 
his  own  and  her  aunt's  hair;  and  my  lady  pre- 
sented her  a  brilliant  hoop  to  guard  her  wedding- 
ring,  and  when  she  took  leave  of  her  at  night, 
the  richest  closet  prayer-book  and*  Bible.    The 
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bride  looked  as  pretty  as  one  could  wish,  in  her 
own  hair,  pinned  with  diamonds,  and  a  white 
silvered  gown,  with  Mechlin  lace  ruffles,  apron, 
and  handkerchief.  Moreover  as  fresh  as  April, 
and,  like  April,  all  smiles,  tears,  and  bloom. 
The  marriage  was  performed  with  the  greatest 
exactitude ;  not  a  point  of  ceremony  was  forgot- 
ten or  omitted  ;  no  mistakes,  no  bourgeois  hurry 
or  confusion ;  everything  quiet,  decorous,  and 
stately.  All  this  to  me  was  vastly  satisfactory. 
I  comforted  myself  ,with  the  reflection  that  if 
personally  my  wife  wanted  blood,  at  least  there 
was  nothing  vulgar  in  the  alliance.  At  nine  we 
went  to  supper,  and,  with  the  addition  of  one  or 
two  persons  who  had  been  specially  invited, 
our  party  exceeded  a  dozen.  After  sitting 
nearly  an  hour,  the  bride  withdrew  with  Lady 
Halifax,  and  I  returned  to  my  house  in  Lincoln's 
Inn,  where,  having  sent  a  chair  to  wait  for  her, 
in  which  she  was  placed  by  Lord  Halifax,  I 
received  her  myself  in  the  hall;  her  women 
alone  of  all  the  servants  being  up,  to  carry  her  to 
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her  rooms.  With  some  reason  I  prided  myself  on 
the  success  of  my  taste  in  the  decorations  and 
appurtenances  of  these  apartments.  The  china 
services  were  extraordinarily  fine,  and  the  set  of 
dressing  plate,  I  believe,  unequalled  in  London. 
Yet  I  was  pleased  to  remark  how  for  she  had 
been  from  calculating  upon  magnificent  appoint- 
ments, in  so  many  other  women  s  eyes  the 
objects  of  marriage ;  and  how  little,  except  as 
gifts  from  me,  she  valued  them.  In  ten  days 
we  went  to  Court  on  our  marriage ;  and  that 
and  receiving  visits  being  over,  we  quitted 
London,  which  was  rapidly  thinning.  On  our 
road  to  Mount  Manor  we  lay  one  night  near 
Guilford,  at  a  friend's,  where  we  were  most 
agreeably  feted.  Approaching  home  the  next 
evening,  we  found,  at  the  distance  of  five  miles 
from  the  house,  a  large  body  of  tenantry  as- 
sembled, who  greeted  us  with  the  most  enthu- 
siastic acclamations.  Saluted  by  the  merry 
bells,  we  passed  beneath  a  succession  of  floral 
arches,  and  entered  the  village,  which  the  blaze 
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of  many  bonfires  illumined.     Around  the  park- 
gates,  in  waiting  to  receive  us,  had  collected  all 
the  children  of  my  mothers  schools,  in  their 
neatest  garb,  and  almost  all  the  villagers,  whose 
shouts  of  "  Welcome,  my  lord !     Welcome,  my 
lady !"   pursued  us  till  we  reached  the  house 
where  they  were  re-echoed  by  half  a  score  of 
men  servants,  who,  in  white  suits,  with  bags, 
bouquets,  and  favours,  marshalled  on  the  steps 
by  the  butler  and  steward,  stood  bowing  like  so 
many  mandarins;    each  holding  a  long,  white 
wax  flambeau,  which,  in  compliance  with  an  old 
usage,  the  moment  we  descended,  simultaneously 
burst  into    light,    the  band  stationed  on  the 
green  at  the  same  time  striking  up  our  then 
national  air,  "  The  roast  beef  of  old  England " 
In  the  hall,  their  neat  linen  gowns  and  new  caps, 
decorated  with  white  ribbon  knots  and  streamers, 
were  the  maids,  headed  by  the   portly  house- 
keeper,  looking   pleased,   curious,   and  afraid; 
curtseying,   blushing,   bustling,  and  reiterating, 
though    in    diminuendo,    the    chorus    burthen, 
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"Welcome,  my  lord  and  lady."  Poor  Lucy 
was  completely  overcome  by  emotion.  With 
difficulty  I  supported  her  until  we  gained  the 
Binary;  there  she  threw  her  arm*  about  my 
neck  and  wept  upon  my  breast  the  delicious 
tears  of  excessive  joy*  It  was  an  exquisite  mo- 
ment. It  brought  me  the  choicest  sensation  in 
the  gift  of  life ;  I  felt  myself  the  author  of 
another's  happiness. 

Having  taken  off  her  hat  and  cloak,  we  drew 
oar  large  chairs  close  to  the  biasing  fire,  which 
a  chilly  evening  in  one  of  the  last  days  of  a 
capricious  August  rendered,  if  not  absolutely 
necessary,  at  least  highly  agreeable.  Tea  was 
brought  in,  and  in  a  mood  of  the  happiest  har- 
mony, pleased  with  ourselves,  with  each  other, 
with  the  world,  liking  every  body,  interested  by 
every  thing,  we  chatted  gaily;  now  and  then 
amused  by  listening  to  the  huzzas,  rustic  senti- 
ments, and  toasts  that  reached  us  from  the 
comt-yaid,  where,  to  all  comers,  hot  ale  and 
other  cheer   was    distributed;    a  regale    sue- 
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ceeded  by  a  supper,  given  according  to  the 
degree  of  the  servants'1  guests,  to  as  many  as  the 
halls,  kitchens,  steward's  and  housekeepers 
rooms  would  hold;  preceded  and  followed,  of 
course,  by  fiddling,  dancing,  singing,  and  all 
kinds  of  noisy  holiday  games.  I  was  full  of 
content  and  of  wise  resolves. 

Marriage  seemed  to  have  opened  to  me  a  new 
career,  as  well  as  a  hitherto  unknown  happiness. 
Satiated  with  the  gaieties  of  existence,  I  sought 
that  satisfaction  I  had  as  yet  failed  to  find  in  an 
opposite  course  of  life.  In  Lucy's  person  I  had 
become  enamoured  of  the  beauty  of  goodness.  I 
desired,  hoped,  and  intended  to  live  for  the  future 
rationally,  usefully,  and  virtuously.  To  do  this, 
I  believed  only  volition  requisite.  Lucy,  my 
gentle  friend,  was  to  be  my  companion  and  my 
guide  in  the  ways  of  pleasantness  and  peace. 

Some  little  time  passed  in  making  Lucy  ac- 
quainted with  the  house;  I  gave  her  carte 
blanche  as  to  any  alterations  or  improvements 
she  might  think  proper  to  propose;   but  she 
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suggested  very  few,  and  those,  I  believe,  chiefly 
in  order  to  amuse  me.  Everything  that  had 
been  indebted  to  my  mother's  taste  or  arrange- 
ment she  scrupulously  preserved  from  innovation. 
With  my  mother's  portrait  Lucy  was  charmed : 
she  had  it  brought  into  her  closet,  and  took  a 
pleasure  in  praying  beneath  it  every  day.  Often 
when  she  has  been  gazing  on  the  vivid  limning 
I  have  fancied  that  the  mild  eyes  seemed  to  fell 
on  her  approvingly ;  and  one  of  my  most  grati- 
fying reflections,  indeed,  was  the  belief,  that  in 
the  spirit,  if  not  in  the  letter,  I  had  redeemed 
my  pledge  of  obedience  to  my  dying  mother's 
injunction ;  and  that  the  wife  I  had  chosen  was 
such  as  she  would  gladly  have  welcomed  for 
a  daughter.  Lucy  made  me  point  out  all  the 
little  articles  of  furniture  especially  appertain- 
ing to  her,  and  caused  them  to  be  placed 
in  the  apartments  that  had  belonged  to  her, 
which,  though  the  grand  suite,  she  proposed 
to  preserve  unoccupied,  and  in  the  precise 
state  my  mother  had  left  them.    The  affection 
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demonstrated    in   these    little  traits  delighted 
me. 

The  beauty  of  the  year  had  not  yet  departed. 
There  were  still  gladsome  morns,  golden  noons, 
gorgeous  sunsets,  serene  and  silvery  nights.  The 
gardens  and  serre-houses  were  rich  in  plants  and 
fruits,  and  the  fair  woods  and  wild  forest  in  the 
very  fulness  of  their  loveliness.  We  passed 
the  autumn  most  happily.  Each  day,  it  is  true, 
resembled  its  precursor;  but  in  the  sameness 
we  found  no  monotony.  We  rose  early,  but 
little  later  than  the  lark,  for  Lucy  was  country- 
bred,  and  provided  with  thick  shoes  and  a  warm 
mantle,  defying  the  scarcely  chased  mists,  the 
dew  on  the  luxuriant  grass  that  skirted  our 
path,  and  the  damps  of  the  fallen  leaves,  would 
ramble  with  me  across  the  park  and  along  the 
broad  roads  of  the  forest. 

Lucy  had  no  high-toned  cultivation  of  mind, 
but  she  loved  nature  ardently,  though  simply, 
perhaps  from  habit  as  much  as  from  taste,  for 
amid  country  scenes   had  passed  her  earliest 
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years,  and  with  them  were  associated  mO  the 
fear  recollections  of  childhood.  To  her  the 
fiist  song  of  the  birds  excelled  all  other  music ; 
the  morning  air  was,  indeed,  balm,  and  the 
woods  and  green  fields  wonders  and  delights 
&r  surpassing  all  that  could  be  found  in  life 
or  art. 

We  usually  strolled  until  we  discovered  some 
dump  of  hewn  timber  on  which  to  place  our- 
selves; and  here,  with  her  hand  in  mine,  Lucy 
would  sit  for  an  hour  gazing  and  gazing,  in 
a  plenitude  of  quiet  enjoyment ;  often  in  unin- 
terrupted silence,  or  only  breaking  it  to  exclaim, 
u  Is  not  this  pleasant,  Hubert !  Is  not  this 
beautiful  T  In  truth,  even  I  could  not  (ail  to 
yield  admiration  to  the  pictureequeness  of  the 
scene  around  us.  The  ground,  of  a  brick-red, 
alternated  with  sandy-coloured  day  and  greyish 
marl,  bestrewed  with  gravel  and  large  loose 
stones,  furrowed  with  deep  waggon  ruts,  in 
which  stripes  of  tall  grass  and  weeds  had  sprung, 
intersected  with  more  recent  ones  half  filled 
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with  standing  water,  patched  here  and  there, 
and  sometimes  for  a  space  wholly  covered  with 
verdant  sward,  skirted  with  low  banks  overhung 
with  living  wood  ;  banks  whose  rich  brown 
mould  contrasted  strikingly  with  the  emerald 
sod  that  capped  them,  was  still  farther  varied 
by  the  irregular  disposition  of  bundles  of  faggots, 
lopped  boughs,  felled  trunks,  and  piles  of  strip- 
ped timber ;  the  inflections  of  light  and  shade 
giving  to  these  objects  every  instant  a  different 
aspect.  Here  nature  had  been,  indeed,  prodi- 
gal of  that  infinite  variety  which  is  the  most 
wonderful  attribute  of  her  beauty.  And  though, 
in  ranging,  the  eye  at  first  only  comprehended 
the  distinct  masses  produced  by  the  sombre  and 
bluish  greens  of  the  dark  and  distant  firs,  the 
livid  purple  of  the  stricken  ashes,  the  sear  red 
of  the  beeches,  and  the  cineraceous  hues  of  the 
birches,  opposed  to  the  bright  olive,  the  vivid 
green  and  yellow  tints  of  the  elms,  oaks,  ches- 
nuts,  and  sycamores ;  yet,  as  with  longer  and 
more  exact  observation  it  scanned  the  separate 
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effects  which  produced  these  masses,  and  thence 
proceeded  farther  to  analyze  the  component 
features  of  the  scene,  the  mind  it  informed 
became  amazed  with  the  conviction  that  each 
part  and  every  portion  of  each  part  of  the  land- 
scape, every  group  of  trees,  every  tree,  every 
trunk,  every  branch,  every  bough,  nay,  even 
every  leaf,  tuft  of  moss,  and  blade  of  grass,  in 
its  perfect  character,  afforded  a  subject  for  con- 
templation in  which  a  life  might  be  engaged, 
still  leaving  much  unexamined. 

Having  returned  home,  we  found  breakfast 
and  the  post-bag  with  London  letters  and  papers. 
After  breakfast,  in  compliance  with  Lucy's 
wishes,  we  read  a  prayer,  the  lessons,  and  a 
short  homily  to  our  household.  Lucy  then  went 
down  stairs  to  superintend  the  making  nourish- 
ing confections  and  domestic  medicines  for  the 
sick,  and  to  see  a  number  of  poor  persons  who 
came  for  assistance.  After  that,  she  generally 
amused  herself  in  the  greenhouses,  or  in  con- 
sultation with  the  bead  gardener.     Meanwhile, 
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been  considerably  greater.  Between  five  o'clock 
and  tea-time,  if  it  were  fine,  we  generally  took 
a  drive  to  look  at  a  repaired  house  or  a  new 
cottage.  After  tea,  Lucy  played  and  sung  some 
simple  air  or  old  ditty, — as  soon  as  her  timidity 
disappeared,  I  grew  very  fond  of  her  voice ;  and 
then  we  talked.  To  two  persons  transformed 
by  the  magic  of  a  ceremony  from  comparative 
strangers  into  beings  so  nearly  allied,  that  the 
idea  of  a  separate  existence  is  scarcely  conceiv- 
able to  them,  thej  very  interchange  of  common 
queries  respecting  the  antecedent  period  of  their 
lives  affords  an  inexhaustible  theme. 

At  nine  we  supped.  After  supper,  strolled 
on  the  terrace  to  look  at  the  moon ;  then  to 
prayers  and  to  rest. 

The  neighbourhood  had  increased  since  I  had 
resided  with  my  mother  at  Mount  Manor ;  and 
as  Lucy  was  so  extremely  good-humoured  and 
good-natured  that  nobody  ever  seemed  to  her 
stupid,  tiresome,  or  ridiculous,  her  inartificial 
affability  rendered  her  so  popular  that  we  soon 
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found  a  considerable  portion  of  our  time  un- 
avoidably expended  in  making  or  receiving  visits. 
In  the  winter  I  kept  hounds,  And  hunted  almost 
emy  day  either  with  my  own  or  the  county 
pack.  Lucy  appeared  to  amuse  herself  very 
well  during  my  absence,  for  when  I  returned, 
which  was  rarely  later  than  four,  (in  those  days 
we  met  at  cover  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  light,) 
she  was  always  in  excellent  spirits.  Ther  even- 
ings, though  long,  were  passed  without  a  yawn 
in  convening,  reading,  writing  letters,  and  ex* 
amining  accounts,  with  the  aids  of  music,  new 
books,  and  Lucy's  work-bag.  Lucy's  sweetness 
of  disposition,  invariable  serenity  of  temper,  and 
gentle  feminine  intelligence,  rendered  her  a  com- 
panion of  whom  I  felt  I  could  never  tire.  Every 
day  I  grew  better  satisfied  with  my  new  mode 
of  living ;  every  hour  more  and  more  fond  of 
my  wife.  Christmas  brought  Lucy  a  great  hap- 
piness ;  her  aunt  Halifax  came  to  stay  with  us. 
We  had  a  small  intimate  party,  and  spent  two 
months  very  rationally,  and  yet  very   merrily. 

VOL.  II.  I 
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Towards  the  spring,  the  probability  of  my  re- 
maining in  the  country  having  been  ascertained, 
T  was  appointed  a  magistrate.  The  duties  of 
this  office,  into  which,  as  they  had  novelty  to 
recommend  them,  I  entered  with  the  most 
zealous  activity,  together  with  a  course  of  agri- 
cultural reading  I  had  found  it  expedient  to 
undertake,  furnished  me  with  so  much  additional 
employment,  that  my  farming  rides  were  neces- 
sarily postponed  until  the  afternoon,  and  Lucy 
was,  in  consequence,  thrown  a  good  deal  upon 
her  own  resources  for  entertainment.  She  con- 
trived, however,  to  amuse  herself  very  usefully 
and  happily,  by  studying  pharmacy  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  poor  ;  collecting  roots,  wfoods,  mosses, 
and  other  simples,  in  her  morning  walks,  and 
laying  out  and  cultivating  a  little  herb  garden. 

Spring  came  once  more  with  its  sunshine  and 
its  showers,  its  young  leaves,  its  verdure,  its 
daisies,  and  its  cuckoo.  Summer  followed,  with 
its  sunny  skies,  its  perfumed  air,  its  glorious 
noons,  its  crystalline  starlights,  its  nightingales, 
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and  its  roees;  and  our  gardens,  with  their  par- 
term  in  full  bloom,  wore  hues  richer  and  more 
gorgeous  than  the  parti-coloured  dies  of  a  regal 
Tyrianrobe. 

During  the  winter,  I  had  given  employment 
to  a  number  of  men  by  clearing  a  carriage-drive 
through  an  almost  impenetrated  part  of  the 
forest.  Along  the  whole  route,  a  circuit  of 
several  miles,  the  turf  had  been  trimmed  like  a 
lawn,  and  yielded  to  the  foot  with  a  softness  as 
luxuriant  as  its  coolness.  On  either  hand  rose 
a  phalanx  of  trees,  and  though  the  allured  eye, 
that  sought  to  penetrate  the  umbrageous  dark- 
ness of  its  depths,  encountered  only  barks, 
stems,  and  branches,  within  barks,  stems,  and 
branches,  a  mass,  rendered  still  denser  by  the 
maze  of  interlaced  boughs  and  interwoven 
Miage,  it  was  impossible  for  a  lover  of  the  pic- 
turesque to  tire  of  a  feature  of  nature  re-produced 
in  so  endless  a  variety  of  formB.  Occasionally, 
however,  this  woody  ceintur*  was  broken  by 
openings,   disclosing  beautiful   glimpses  of  the 
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copse-covered  lands  below,  or  was  intersected  by 
green  glades  which,  gently  undulating,  wound 
from  the  height  to  the  ravine.  And,  oh !  the 
beauty,  the  shade,  the  richness,  the  softness,  the 
gladness,  the  repose  of  those  fair  vistas,  where 
the  young  trees,  amid  which  the  agile  squirrel 
sprang,  their  light  feathery  boughs  fanned  by 
the  summer  air,  bent  as  if  wooing ;  where  the 
hare  might  be  seen  on  her  form,  and  the  wild 
pheasant  trailed,  unconscious  of  man.  Glades, 
whence  radiated  still  narrower  paths  of  darker 
verdure,  piercing  the  tangled  thicket  with  a 
straightness  as  arrowy  as  if  made  by  a  bird's 
flight ;  so  sheltered  by  the  bowery  branches 
which  here  met  above  in  union,  that  at  midsum- 
mer-noon the  large  dew-drops  glistened  on  the 
long  fresh  grass  unsunned.  I  had  chosen  several 
of  the  most  picturesque  spots  in  this  sequestered 
route  for  the  erection  of  summer-houses,  framed 
of  logs  and  moss ;  in  appearance  wood-huts :  and 
hither  Lucy  would  come  in  her  pony-chair, 
bringing  her  work  and  books,  and  pass  with  me 
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almost  all  the  mornings  during  the  intense  heat 
of  the  weather.  So  glided  our  days  in  tranquil, 
sweet  content. 

Towards  the  end  of  August,  Lady  Halifax 
and  a  physician  became  inmates  of  Mount 
Manor.  I  now  lost  much  of  Lucy's  companion- 
ship out  of  doors,  but  my  mind  was  engrossed 
by  expectation.  The  prospect  of  having,  not  a 
child — for  my  pride,  far  more  than  my  affection, 
was  interested, — but  an  Jmr  delighted  me,  and  I 
indulged  in  a  thousand  plans  and  visions  con* 
nected  with  the  event. 

The  period  arrived;  it  was  passed  without 
danger;  but,  to  the  utter  frustration  of  my 
hopes,  I  found  myself  the  father  of  a  daughter. 
A  spoiled  child  of  fortune,  I  could  neither  brook 
delay  nor  disappointment.  The  probability,  nay, 
the  possibility  that  my  wishes  might  be  crossed 
had  never  even  occurred  to  me,  the  fact  ap- 
peared almost  inconceivable.  It  was  a  severe 
Wow,  and  I  gave  way  to  my  feelings  like  a  mad- 
man or  a  boy.    Lady  Halifax  was  astonished ; 
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poor  Lucy,  indescribably  grieved  by  the  violence 
of  my  expressions ;  for  a  long  habit  of  selfishly 
indulging  my  humours,  as  well  as  my  inclina- 
tions, had  rendered  both,  whenever  strongly 
excited,  incontrollable.  Lady  Halifax  reasoned, 
Lucy  endeavoured  to  soothe,  but  vainly.  My 
irascibility,  if  subdued  for  a  moment,  speedily 
returned ;  and  once  provoked  by  a  somewhat 
injudicious  allusion  to  the  subject,  in  a  moment 
of  splenetic  excess,  I  vowed  that  I  desired  never 
again  to  be  a  father.  Lucy's  tears  were  many, 
and  her  distress  occasioned  a  relapse,  from  which 
she  recovered  tardily.  For  the  unfortunate  in- 
fant I  evinced  only  indifference,  and  entertained 
almost  dislike.  I  even  found  cause  of  offence  in 
Lucy's  affection  for  the  child,  deeming  in  the9e 
my  dark  moods  of  petty  and  capricious  tyranny, 
that  she  opposed  me  in  bestowing  so  much  of 
her  time  and  care  on  any  object  by  me  unfa- 
voured. But,  though  the  meekest  and  most 
yielding  of  human  beings,  no  influence  was  suffi- 
ciently potent  to  withdraw  her  from  the  fulfil- 
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ment  of  a  duty.  She  never  blamed  my  conduct, 
never  even  remonstrated,  but,  by  a  number  of 
little  innocent  artifices,  endeavoured  to  engage 
my  notice  of  the  child.  Her  attempts  were  un- 
successful. Long  after  the  angry  annoyance 
I  had  experienced  subsided,  the  shame  of  con- 
cession hardened  my  heart,  and  with  cold  looks 
and  a  severe  brow,  I  continued  to  repulse  her 
efforts.  Yet  I  was  keenly  conscious  of  my  injus- 
tice. There  was  a  still  small  voice  within,  which, 
though  unheeded,  could  not  be  hushed. 

Proud,  inflexible,  ungenerous,  though  feeling 
irritable,  restless,  dissatisfied,  and  unhappy,  I 
knew  neither  how  to  acknowledge  or  redress  the 
error  that  occasioned  it.  Between  me  and  my 
wife  there  was  no  longer  entire  union,  no  longer 
a  perfect  sympathy  of  interests ;  we  were  divided 
by  the  very  link  that  united  us.  Our  intercourse 
bad  lost  its  happiness;  that  intercourse  had 
giren  a  charm  to  our  mode  of  life,  and  when  it 
fled,  all  became  distasteful. 

Love  is  to  the  mental  what  light  is  to  the 
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material  world,  the  one  affects  circumstances  as 
does  the  other  objects.     Light  beautifies,  love 
blesses.     From  love,  as  from  light,  all  things 
derive  their  aspects.     Love's  presence  gladdens, 
even  as  light's  gilds  the  hovel  and  the  prison ; 
love's  absence  saddens,  even  as  light's  shades 
the  pleasaunce  and  the  palace.     Love  can  cheer 
the  least  favoured  lot,  as  light  adorn  the  most 
barren  landscape.     Alas !  too  often,  of  how  brief 
endurance  are  the  bliss  and  the  loveliness,  the 
sunshine  and  the  glow.     Love,  like  light,  is  a 
changeful  thing,  that  beams  and  fleets,  blazes 
and  is  withdrawn ;    every  instant  liable  to  be 
overcast,  and  as  surely  fated  to  set  as  to  rise. 
With   it   the   world's   beauty  and  pleasantness 
seem  also  to  depart;    darkness  falls  upon  the 
mind,  and  the  universe  to  that  mind  is  blank : 
but,  lo  !    a  little  while,  a  brief  space  of  insensi- 
bility and  gloom — the  spirit's  night — and  there 
succeeds  another  day — another  dream. 

My  magisterial  duties  now  became  onerous  to 
me.     I  discovered  that  my  bailiff  and  steward 
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understood  the  management  of  my  estate  much 
better  than  I  did ;  that  the  tenantry  and  pea- 
ants  were  averse  to  interference  and  indifferent 
to  amelioration;  that  my  agricultural  experi- 
ments invariably  failed ;  that  in  respect  to  the 
residence  itself,  little  more  could  be  done  towards 
Bnprovement ;  that  country  society  was  intoler- 
able; to  conclude,  that  one  year  might  pass  well 
enough  in  the  country,  with  a  new  wife  and  a 
new  pack  of  hounds,  but  that,  without  farther 
resources,  to  get  through  another  was  impracti- 
cable. I  had,  in  fact,  no  real  love  of  business, 
no  habit  (the  only  habit,  perhaps,  which  if  not 
gained  in  early  life,  can  never  be  acquired  later) 
of  occupation.  I  had  been  bred  an  idler,  and 
my  persevering  in  any  pursuit,  except  that  of 
change,  was  impossible.  Many  swords  have 
been  turned  into  pruning  knives,  and  in  one 
instance  a  shepherd's  crook  well  exchanged  for 
a  sceptre;  a  man  accustomed  to  application 
may  engage,  with  a  probability  of  success,  in 
the  most  opposite  mkier,  but  he  who  has  long 
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devoted  himself  to  the  business  of  pleasure  is 
totally  incapacitated   for    any   other.     In   this 
frame  of  mind  I  readily  availed  myself  of  the 
pretext  some  affairs  afforded  me  for  going  to 
town.     I  found  London,  as  usual  in  December, 
garbed  in  dingy  black  ;  but  notwithstanding  its 
lugubrious  externals,  as  full  of  gaiety  as  a  funeral 
mute.     A  palpable  fog  filled  the  city,  refined  at 
the  court  end  to  a  sort  of  crape-like  haze,  which 
obscured  the  face  of  all  things.     The  Thames 
lay  broad,  dark,  slimy,  and  sluggish.     A  small 
intermitting  rain  trickled  against  the  window- 
panes  and  pattered  on  the  pavement ;  the  ken- 
nels overflowed,  the  streets  were   coated  with 
mud,   and  yet,   so  much   are  the  impressions 
derived  from  external  objects  modified  by  the 
state  of  the  mind,  to  me  there  was  something 
exhilarating  rather  than  dreary,  agreeable  rather 
than  foul,  in  its  aspect.     The  dinginess  and  the 
din,  the  show  of  the  shops,  the  concourse  of 
meanly  garbed  passengers  hurrying  along,  dusky 
as  the  shades  that  are  fabled  to  hover  on  the 
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more  distant  border  of  the  Styx,  the  clacking  of 
pattens,  the  dripping  of  umbrellas,  the  conflux 
of  coaches,  carta,  and  waggons,  the  clattering  of 
horses'  hoofe,  the  rolling  of  wheels,  the  cracking 
of  whips,  the  flitting  of  the  chairs,  the  cries  of 
the  porters,  and  the  sudden  bursts  of  red  torch- 
light that  scared  the  gloom  or  paled  "  the  in- 
effectual ray"  of  the  few  and  Cur  parish  lamps, 
were  all  accustomed  sounds  and  sights  which, 
as  essential  attributes  of  London,  occasioned  me 
only  a  degree  of  pleasurable  excitement.  My 
business  occupied  me  for  a  few  days.  I  went  to 
court,  rode  in  the  park,  dined  now  and  then, 
impromptu,  with  a  friend  or  two,  and  spent  my 
evenings  at  the  Opera.  This  life,  en  gar$on 
again,  was  so  agreeable,  that  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  defer  my  return  to  Mount  Manor. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  town  learnt  my  arrival, 
and  the  invitations  I  received  were  almost  as 
numerous  as  the  petitions.  I  went  one  night  to 
Northumberland  House,  to  pay  my  compliments 
to  the  new  duke.    There  was  no  ball,  only  an 
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at-home  to  evening  visitors,  and  the  rooms  laid 
out  for  cards  and  music :  yet  on  returning  from 
a  twelvemonth's  country  s£joury  the  magnificence 
of  the  scene  impressed  me  .almost  as  vividly  as 
it  could  have  done  a  savage  just  landed  from 
Otaheite.  The  space,  the  illumination,  the  dra- 
peries, the  decorations,  the  statues,  the  pillars, 
the  mirrors,  the  vases,  the  exotics,  the  perfumes, 
the  jewels,  the  costly  costumes,  the  grace  of  the 
forms,  the  loveliness  of  the  faces  that  floated 
around  me  in  crowds ;  the  splendour  in  which,  as 
in  an  atmosphere  of  light,  glowed  on  every  side 
delightful  images  ;  the  dulcet  strains  which  from 
time  to  time  rose,  mingling  with  the  odorous  air 
that  wandered  from  the  conservatories,  through 
those  lofty  and  seemingly  interminable  palace- 
chambers,  like  the  voice  blent  with  the  essence 
of  that  visible  though  impersonal  presence  of 
luxury  and  beauty,  whose  voluptuous  influence 
was  felt  to  be  pervading,  combined  to  realize  a 
vision  as  enchanting  as  poet  ever  dreamed. 
And   here,    in  this  region   of    fair  sights  and 
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sweet  sounds,  pleasure,  like  a  syren  smiling  her 
brightest,  proffered  the  Circean  cup,  in  which 
was  dissolved  a  pearl  of  price— the  present  hour, 
and  lured  her  test  votary  back  to  own  the  spell 
of  her  charms.  My  powers  of  enjoyment,  before 
deadened  by  satiety,  abstinence  had  again  quick* 
eoed.  Methought  I  woke  from  a  long  trance 
once  more  to  life,  or  that  I  had  strayed  into 
some  fairer  planet.  I  felt  like  a  new  chrysalis 
glancing  with  ecstatic  wing  for  the  first  time 
amid  flowers  in  the  sunlight.  Gay  welcomes, 
smiles,  blushes,  and  glad  greetings  met  me  on 
every  side.  I  might  have  believed  myself  a 
young  monarch  returned  from  victory  to  his 
empire.  After  all,  thought  I,  society  is  my 
proper  sphere.  A  temporary  retirement  is  well 
enough  to  give  a  fresh  zest  to  the  world,  but 
birds  of  bright  plumage  are  formed  for  bright 
skies.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  be  young,  hand- 
some, agreeable,  sought  by  the  men,  encouraged 
by  the  women,  and  to  remain  long  out  of  humour 
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with  the  town ;  in  short,  to  please  and  to  dislike 
pleasure. 

u  How  beautiful  Lady  Sarah  looks  to  night  f 
exclaimed  a  maccaroni,   one   of  the  group  of 
loungers  who   had  formed  a  circle  round  me; 
when,  having  made  a  tour  of  the  rooms,  I  took 
up   my  station   near  the   doorway  of  the  first 
chamber,  intending  to  amuse  myself  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  by  criticising  the  entree.    I  looked  up 
and  started.     Never  before  had  my  eye  fallen  on 
such  a  miracle.     Her  loveliness  was  of  a  kind  so 
radiant,  her   costume   so  gorgeous,   her  whole 
presence  so  refulgent,  that  it  dazzled  like  a  form 
of  very  light.    One  gazed  and  gazed  as  she  came, 
and  passed,  and  swept  on ;  and  knew  only  that 
before  one  had  risen  a  vision  of  wonderful  beauty, 
which  in  an  instant  seemed  to  fill  the  sight,  the 
heart,  and  the  mind ;  though  as  yet  one  had  not 
distinctly  discerned  a  single  trait. 

"  Who  is  she  V  I  inquired,  carelessly  turning 
to  watch  her.     "  Is  she  a  new  woman !"    What 
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a  shape,  I  thought .     What  queenly  grace  in  her 
moTements ! 
"  Is  it  possible  you  don't  know  Lady  Sarah 

m — r 

w  Lady  Sarah  M !  amazing.    But  I  do 

not  know  her.  We  have  never  met  since  we 
were  children.  I  had  always  a  horror  of  guar- 
dians' daughters.    How  long  has  she  been  out  T 

"  Oh !  seven  or  eight  years.  She  made  a 
great  effect  at  the  time,  and  was  our  reigning 
beauty  for  a  couple  of  seasons.  Since  then  she 
baa  lived  chiefly  with  her  dowager-aunt  in  Ire- 
hod,  or  at  the  spas." 

"  She  is  really  a  superb  creature.  Why  don't 
she  marry  r 

St.  Leger  elevated  his  brows :  "  I  fancy  she 
is  engaged.1' 

"  To  whom  r 

u  To  the  king  of  trumps." 

"  What  do  you  mean  T 

"  Nothing ;  that  is,"  he  continued,  looking  as 
if  he  remembered  my  relations  with  her  father, 
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"  that  except  yourself,  there  have  been  no  great 
prizes  in  the  matrimonial  lottery  of  late;  and 
love,  I  fancy,  is  not  her  weakness."" 

Lady  Sarah  and  her  chaperon  came  back.    1 
introduced  myself  to  her.     She  was  a  full-blown 
beauty.     The  proportions  of  her  form  were  very 
fine ;  and  there  was  a  union   of  softness  and 
grandeur  in  all  her  motions  which  I  had  never 
seen  equalled.     Her  skin,  white  as  an  unfolded 
snow-drop,  or  the  newly-drifted  snow  in  which 
it  is  born,  was  animated  by  a  brilliant  colour, 
heightened,  perhaps,  by  a  soupfon  of  rouge,  that 
glowed  like   the   rose   tints   of  sunset  on  the 
glacier.     She  had  a  little  forehead ;  a  nez  a  h 
CUopatre,    long,   darkly  fringed,   bright,   proud 
eyes;  a  small,  flexible  mouth,  beautiful,  though 
somewhat  scornful;  glittering   teeth;  a  throat 
like  a  cygnet's,  and  as  graceful  in  its  undulations; 
a  taper  zone,  and  superb  arms.     According  to 
the  fashion  of  the  times,  her  raven  hair  was 
disguised  in  powder ;  but  the  contrast  it  afforded 
to  the  delicately-marked  ebon  brows  was,  in  this 
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instance,  singularly  becoming.    Her  clothes  were 
rich  and  well-chosen.    She  wore  a  head-drees  of 
small  curling  feathers  placed  round  a  cushion,  a 
white  satin  petticoat  and  stomacher  spotted  with 
gold,  a  golden-coloured  brocade  flowered  with 
marygolds,   and    caught   up  in   festoons  with 
emerald  rosettes  and  tassels,  and  upon  her  neck 
and  aims  a  suit  of  emeralds  and  diamonds. 
Lady  Sarah  had  the  character  of  a  wit ;  but 
owed  it,  perhaps,  to  the  charm  of  her  gaiety, 
the  lightning  of  her  eye,  the  sparkle  of  her 
anile,  and,  above  all,  the  magic  her  laugh  im- 
parted to  every  thing  she  said.    That  laugh  was 
peculiar ;  low,  sweet,  brief,  brilliant,  and  spiritu- 
al* beyond  any  other  I  ever  heard.   Inexpressibly 
gracious  and  winning  was  her  address;  but, 
notwithstanding  her  vivacity,  there  was  a  natural 
majesty  in  her  mien  and  manner  so  irresistibly 
imposing,  that  all  who  approached  her  took  the 
tone  rather  of  courtiers  than  admirers.     We 
had  scarcely  conversed  a  few  minutes  ere   I 
became  entranced,  by  her  fascination,  into  a 
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complete  oblivion  of  the  time,  scene,  and  circum- 
stances of  our  entretim  ;  of  all,  indeed,  save  the 
happiness  of  the  entretien  itself.  Bewitched  by 
the  face  I  gazed  on,  by  the  tones  I  listened  to, 
I  remembered  no  barrier  between  us.  I  fancied 
her  smiles  and  her  bright  eyes  answered  mine  in 
an  intelligence  of  admiration,  and  in  the  midst 
of  a  crowd  of  hundreds,  in  the  heart  of  a  city 
peopled  by  a  million,  I  felt  as  if  we  communed 
alone  on  some  desert  island,  or  the  universe  held 
no  other  beings  than  ourselves. 

The  dream,  like  all  pleasant  ones,  was  brief. 
At  the  very  moment  I  imagined  her  as  deeply 
interested  as  myself,  she  put  an  end  to  our  tite- 
a-ttte  with  the  air  of  an  empress  ending  an 
audience.  All  that  I  deemed  flattering  in  her 
tone  and  manner,  I  was  now  bound  to  consider 
only  courteous ;  and  the  woman  to  whom  I  had 
felt  on  the  point  of  pouring  forth  the  most 
passionate  homage,  almost  undoubting  its  re- 
sponse, was  transformed  into  an  acquaintance 
of  half  an    hour,   from   whom  I  parted  with 
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the  cold  and    common  compliments  of  cere- 
mony. 

Turning  towards  the  groups  near  me,  I  tried 
to  enter  into  conversation,  bat  the  beauty  of 
other  faces  seemed  to  have  faded,  the  grace  of 
other  forms  to  have  fled ;  all  ebe  appeared  poor, 
spiritless,  unlovely,  and  poorer  than  the  poor ; 
cold,  ordinary,  indeed  insipid.  The  image  of 
Lucy  rose  to  memory,  coming  like  a  shadow,  a 
pale,  feeble,  ineffectual  cloud,  between  me  and 
the  bright  star  of  my  new  worship.  A  moment 
of  mental  contrast,  and  Lucy,  with  her  quiet 
attractions,  shrunk  in  my  eyes  into  nothingness. 
I  repented;  I  was  ashamed  of  my  choice.  "Such 
a  being  as  Lady  Sarah,"  I  exclaimed  in  regret, 
anger,  and  mortification,  "  should  have  been  my 
vift?  Disenchanting  conviction !  talismanic 
words !  They  were  uttered ;  and  in  that  hour 
Lucy's  portion  in  my  affections  passed  from  her 
forever! 
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.  CHAPTER  XII. 


Melton — The  hunting-lodge — Lady  Sarah — The  opera  — 
Amateur  management — La  prima  donna — The  committee 
— The  solitaire — A  Russian  f£te — The  enchanted  isle — La 
danseuse — The  painting-room — Supper — Ranelagh — The 
city  ladies — Champagne — London  banditti — The  flint — The 
escape — Deliman — The  nurse — Convalescence — Yauahall 
— White's  chocolate-house — Whist — The  dead  heir — The 
moral. 

In  a  fortnight  I  went  to  hunt  at  Melton  Mow- 
bray, for  I  found  Lady  Sarah  had  accompanied 
a  party  thither,  and  wrote  strenuously  to  re- 
commend my  lady,  on  account  of  her  health, 
to  remain  at  Mount  Manor.  Lady  Sarah  was 
staying  at  a  hunting-box  near  Melton ;  but  she 
came  constantly  with  her  friends  in  a  carriage  to 
cover ;  and,  with  a  little  pains,  I  grew  so  inti- 
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mate  with  her  party  as  to  be  almost  included  in 
it ;  generally  finding  my  way  to  the  lodge  after 
the  run,  and  every  morning  when  there  was  no 
field.  We  spent  two  most  agreeable  months. 
A  few  lively,  pretty  women,  sanctioned  by  one 
or  two  not  over-scrupulous  chaperons,  with  a 
number  of  gay  distinguished  men,  might  have 
formed  of  itself  a  pleasant  enough  society ;  but 
Lady  Sarah,  in  attraction,  was  a  very  magnet,  and 
would  have  drawn  me  almost  to  the  poles.  Some 
of  us  were  witty ;  all  merry,  noisy,  and  good- 
humoured.  We  quizzed  and  mimicked  our  ab- 
sent friends ;  wrote  epigrams ;  drew  caricatures; 
played  billiards;  I  taught  Lady  Sarah;  told 
stories ;  skated ;  made  snow-balls ;  ate ;  drank ; 
sung;  danced ;  gamed ;  let  off  fire-works;  acted; 
flirted ;  and  romped.  Nobody  ventured  to  pro- 
duce a  book;  and,  after  the  second  morning, 
there  was  not  a  workbag  to  be  seen. 

As  the  ladies  made  no  objection,  dice  in  a 
short  time  were  called  in  to  aid  cards.  Then  it 
was  amusing  to  see  how  speedily  the  most  vio- 
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lent  flirtations  cooled,  and  how  much  more  men 
very  soon  began  to  think  of  honours  than  of 
favours. 

Two  persons,  whose  proceedings  had  been 
progressing  towards  a  scandal,  were  restored  to 
a  sense  of  propriety  by  the  settlement  of  ac- 
counts ;  and  one  lady  fairly  recovered  her  heart 
in  losing  an  odd  trick.  I  saw  that  Lady  Sarah 
loved  play,  especially  big-hazard  and  faro ; 
but  as  she  never  lost  her  spirits,  nor  her  good 
looks,  I  regarded  it  only  as  a  fashionable  habit. 
Her  invariable  animation  and  lively  sense  of  the 
ridiculous,  of  which,  however,  she  made  matter 
of  mirth  rather  than  satire,  rendered  her  the 
life  of  the  society.  In  return,  she  appeared 
pleased  with  everybody,  and  yet  to  care  for  no 
one.  She  was  extremely  handsome,  and  she 
knew  it ;  she  was  very  much  admired,  and 
equally  aware  of  it.  But  she  seemed  to  receive 
men's  homage  merely  as  a  right,  neither  to  be 
averse  to,  nor  to  care  for  admiration.  I  never 
found  any  other  woman  so  tolerant  of,  and  yet 
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so  totally  uninfluenced  by  flattery.  It  was  im- 
possible, except  at  tric-trac,  to  appropriate  her 
society  for  more  than  a  few  moments ;  fruitless 
to  attempt  obtaining  from  her  the  slightest  indi- 
cation of  preference.  She  listened  to  every  one 
with  the  same  complacence,  talked  to  every  one 
with  the  same  interest,  received  the  attentions 
of  every  one  with  the  same  courtesy ;  her  smiles, 
as  well  as  her  acting,  singing,  and  good  sayings, 
were  pro  bono  publico;  like  the  moon,  bright, 
beautiful,  and  cold,  she  shone  indiscriminately 
on  all. 

I  was  as  sedulous  as  in  my  situation  I  could 
be  consistent  with  decorum,  though  I  hoped  for 
nothing  but  to  be  distinguished  by  some  trifling 
evidence  of*  sentiment.  She  received  my  adu- 
lation as  if  unconsciously,  without  either  repulse 
or  encouragement.  This  was  a  singular  charac- 
ter. It  piqned  my  curiosity,  stimulated  my 
vanity,  and  increased  my  admiration.  Again 
I  repeated  in  reflection — This  should  have  been 
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iny  wife  !      A   wish  grew  with  that  thought 
which  dared  not  trust  itself  to  words. 

The  winter  wore  away ;  I  was  still  in  town, 
ray  lady  at  the  Manor.  Every  week  brought 
me  a  long  kind  epistle  from  her,  breathing  devo- 
tion and  submission,  and  containing  such  details 
as  she  imagined  would  interest  me.  I  threw 
them  aside  impatiently,  more  than  half  unpe- 
rused,  with  the  sentiment,  if  not  the  expression, 
of  Beaumarchais,s  Count  Almaviva  — "  Nos 
femmes  croient  tout  accomplir  en  nous  aimant ; 
eela  dit  une  fois,  Elles  nous  aiment,  nous 
aiment !  et  sont  si  complaisantes  et  si  con- 
stamment  obligeantes,  et  toujours,  et  sans  re- 
lache,  qu'on  est  tout  surpris  un  beau  soir  de 
trouver  la  satiete  ou  Ton  recherchait  le  bon- 
heur."  They  were  answered,  after  considerable 
intervals,  by  short,  hurried  scrawls,  reiterating 
the  wish  that  she  should  remain  at  Mount 
Manor.  In  the  meanwhile  I  lived  incessantly 
in  society,  for  in  society  I  encountered  Lady 
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Sarah ;  bestowing  the  little  vacant  time  it  left 
me  on  a  new  plaything,  the  Opera,  by  becoming 
one  of  the  committee  of  directors.  There  was 
a  nominal  manager,  who,  though  he  paid  an 
exorbitant  rent,  had  about  as  much  power  in 
his  theatre  as  his  Majesty  in  his  realm  of  Great 
Britain.  We,  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
the  committee,  like  other  lords  and  commons, 
regulated  everything  in  his  name,  with  or  with- 
out his  concurrence,  always  substituting  our  own 
for  his  plans,  and  rarely  consulting  him,  but  to 
object  to  hie  arrangement*. 

Drury-lane  was  our  great  opposition,  and  in 
the  endeavour  to  overwhelm  it  by  superior  at- 
traction, we  insisted,  in  return  for  our  support, 
that  the  manager  should  accept  all  the  talent 
we  could  procure  him.  Accordingly,  about  a 
dozen  of  us,  I  believe,  engaged  secretaries,  and 
entered  into  separate  negotiations,  the  result 
bang  that  Milan,  Vienna,  and  Madrid,  sent  us 
each* prima  donna,  Paris,  Berlin,  Naples,  and 
Lisbon,  a  premiere  dan$euse,  while  to  the  very 
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last  a,  premier  danseur,  and  first  male  singer,  had 
been  totally  forgotten. 

When  the  company  met,  and  it  was  literally 
a  legion,  every  body  was  surprised  to  find  how 
enormously  disproportionable  a  portion  of  it 
consisted  of  figurantes,  with  pretty  ankles,  who 
could  not  dance,  and  chorus-girls,  with  pretty 
faces,  who  could  not  sing,  all  quartered  at  heavy 
salaries  on  the  establishment  by  their  friends  in 
the  committee,  who  found  this  the  most  conve- 
nient way  in  the  world  of  patronising  some  in- 
teresting novice,  or  satisfying  some  importunate 
acquaintance.  Ad  ogni  ucetto  suo  nido  i  hello, 
but  no  one  was  tolerant  of  the  others  proteoses. 

Lord  B complained  that  les  deux  sceurt 

Mignots  were  bad  specimens  of  Mr.  A "s 

taste ;  Mr.  A considered  the  Marquis  of 

C 's  Madame  Jujube  a  useless  importation ; 

Colonel  M wondered,  on  his  life,  how  any 

one  could  have  considered  a  woman  of  Cerise a 
unfortunate  obesity  fit  to  figure  ;  Viscount 
T remarked   that    Miss    Jenny  quavered 
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Italian  through  her  nose,  with  a  broad  York- 
shire accent  like  a  Methodist  psalm-anger;  and 

Colonel  V retorted  that  Euphrosyne  was 

certainly  immortal,  if  not  divine,  for  nobody 
could  remember  her  having  been  young,  &c 

No  sooner  was  the  first  cast  pat  up  in  the 
green-room  than  torn  down  again  by  each  of  the 
rival  eantatrici  in  torn.  All  three  sent  in  great 
haste  to  summon  the  manager,  who  not  being, 
as  managers  should  be,  ubiquitous,  was  obliged 
to  content  himself  with  waiting  as  speedily  as 
he  eould  on  one  of  the  ladies,  whom  he  found 
at  breakfast.  Her  demands  for  satisfaction, 
comprehending,  of  course,  the  instantaneous 
dismissal  of  the  advene  queens  of  song,  were 
accompanied  by  many  forcible  arguments,  among 
others  a  chocolate-pot,  which,  only  owing  to 
the  coolness  and  dexterity  the  manager  had 
acquired  from  long  experience  in  similar  ser- 
vice, failed  of  effectually  depriving  him  of  the 
power  of  a  reply.  The  moment  he  appeared 
at  rehearsal,  he  was  attacked  vivace  by  both 
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the  other  muses  of  harnjpny.     A  scena  ensued, 
in  which  the  parts  were  by  no  means  equal. 
Having  exhausted  every  variety  of  expression 
in  the  repetition  of  the  same  subject,  U  donne 
turned  towards  each  other.     Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  spirit  of  this  finale.     Their  voices  rose 
from  forte-prestissimo  in  crescendo,   until   they 
raged  like  an  orchestra  in  full  chorus.     Even 
the  repeteteur,  who  was  a  fanatico,  and  doated 
on   discords,  laid  down  the  fiddle-bow  he  had 
been  rosining,  and  stopped  his  ears.     What  he 
saw  appeared  much  stranger  when  he  ceased 
to  hear.     The  signore  darted  simultaneously  to 
the  prompt-table,  which  was  overturned  in  the 
skirmish,   seized   the    solitary  chair,   the    only 
weapon  that  presented  itself,  and  wrestled  with 
it,  grasped  between  them  by  the  staves,  till 
they  again   reached   the   centre  of  the  stage, 
when,  just  as  the  spermaceti-faced  call-boy  had 
rushed  off  crying  Murder ! — no  other  individual 
being  present  except  a  turbaned  ballerino,  and 
one  or  two  short-coated,  pointed-shoed  baUerint, 
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who  were  practising  battemens  against  the  wings, 
—down  went  a  trap,  that  had  been  accidentally 
left  unguarded,  and  the  signore  upon  it,  like 
faries  descending  to  their  proper  sphere. 

No  sooner  had  an  arrangement  been  effected 
in  regard  to  the  division  of  business,  than 
jealousies  as  to  performing  on  the  best  nights, 
Tuesdays  and  Saturdays,  occasioned  the  flames 
of  discord  to  burst  forth  afresh.  Each  lady 
was,  of  course,  supported  by  her  friends  in  the 
committee.  We  separated  into  parties,  and 
disputes  became  violent  and  incessant.  These 
divisions  in  the  councils  occasioned  a  general 
defection  and  insubordination.  Every  body 
Bsued  orders,  or  counter-orders ;  all  had  power, 
and,  consequently,  none  authority.  The  scene- 
shifters  and  carpenters  rebelled  against  the 
prompter,  the  singers  and  songstresses  against 
the  stage-manager,  the  orchestra  mutinied  against 
the  leader,  and  the  corps  de  halUt  for  once  for- 
got their  individual  animosities  in  making  com- 
mon cause  against  the  ballet-master,  while  the 
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prompter,  the  Btage- manager,  the  leader, 
ballet-master,  were  as  much  at  variance 
the  dissatisfied  manager  as  the  manager 
the  dissatisfied  committee.  The  whole  com 
in  fact,  fell  into  confusion ;  new  operas 
ballets  were  put  into  rehearsal  and  withdrs 
for,  in  consequence  of  the  disagreements, 
dances  and  music  adapted  for  certain  perf 
era  had  been  transferred  to  others,  and  a  *>/ 
prima  donna  refused  to  sing  a  part  writtei 
a  tenor,  while  Celestine,  who  excelled  in  ton 
force,  declined  a  role  written  for  a  pantomi 
Alterations  were  conceded  after  alterations 
the  authors  and  composers  grew  weary  am 
dignant.  Then  the  ladies  wrote  letters  to  c 
the  committee,  and  went  into  hysterics ;  ' 
the  men  pocketed  their  manuscripts  and  sc 
and  brought  actions  for  their  non-performan 
Meanwhile,  Drury-lane,  under  Mr.  Gar 
continued  to  flourish,  and  to  maintain  its  at 
dancy.  Though  our  fashionable  friends  hone 
our  house  whenever  we  gave  away  ticket 
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often  presented  a  beggarly  account  of  empty 
boxes.  We  soon  discovered  that  a  great  deal 
more  money  found  its  way  from  than  into  our 
treasury,  the  deficiencies  being  supplied  by  sub- 
scription. But  perhaps  it  was  chiefly  its  ex. 
penaiveness  that  rendered  playing  at  manage- 
mart  so  long  our  favourite  diversion. 

I  had  thrown  myself  into  a  ptchtt  mortoh1 
ana-chair  one  April  evening,  after  a  long  ride, 
and  in  a  fanciful  mood  was  watching  its  glowing 
embers,  when  a  heavy  carriage  rolled  into  the 
yard,  and  after  various  precursory  sounds  beto- 
kening an  arrival,  the  door  was  thrown  open, 
in  glided  a  little  muffled  figure,  and  Lucy  cast 
herself  into  my  arms.  "  Will  yon  forgive  me 
Hubert  ?  I  could  not  longer  endure  to  be 
parted  from  you.  Lord  Halifax  has  written  to 
inform  me  that  my  poor  aunt  is  dangerously 
31.  I  should  have  apprized  you  of  my  coming, 
but  feared  on  her  account  to  delay  it.  Say  that 
you  are  glad  to  see  me,  that  you  are  not  angry, 

1 A  term  of  that  day. 
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Hubert."  There  was  do  resisting  the  tone 
look  that  accompanied  this  appeal.  The  1 
ness  of  my  answer  made  her  eyes  beam 
delight,  and  she  threw  her  arms  again  about 
neck  in  a  grateful  embrace.  Unfortunatel) 
fringed  shawl-handkerchief  I  wore,  which  w 
grey  frock,  top-boots,  a  switch  cane,  and  a  v 
beaver,  shaped  like  the  caps  jockeys  still  re 
formed  the  fashionable  riding-dress,  was  fast 
at  the  throat  by  a  solitaire.  This  orname 
square  clasp  of  chased  gold,  with  enam 
pendants,  becoming  unfastened,  fell  on 
ground.  Lucy  raised  it :  in  doing  so, 
touched  a  spring  which  revealed  a  mini; 
likeness  of  a  very  pretty  flower-girl,  one  ol 
first  flower-sellers  in  Co  vent-garden  ma 
a  protegie  of  mine,  for  whom  I  had  proc 
a  stall.  She  looked  for  a  moment  earnest 
the  picture,  and  an  evidence  of  pain  pi 
over  her  features.  She  then  returned 
me  without  a  word,  only  her  face  grew 
than  it  had  been,  and  her  manner  colder. 
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Having  of  late  rather  avoided  the  Hafifaxes. 
1  had  not  been  at  all  aware  of  the  extent  of  her 
ladyship's  indisposition.  I  endeavoured  to  in- 
duce Lucy  to  delay  her  visit,  at  least  for  some 
boms,  in  order  that  she  might  recover  from  the 
fatigue  of  her  long  journey;  but  could  not 
prevail.  Having  partaken  hurriedly  of  a  slight 
refreshment,  on  which  I  insisted,  and  inspected 
the  instalment  of  our  little  girl,  she  took  her 
chair  and  went  to  Arlington-street. 

That  night,  for  it  was  too  late,  had  I  desired, 
to  postpone  it,  I  gave  a  Russian  fHe,  or  bolde 
eotiwms.  The  walls  were  hung  with  arctic 
scenes ;  there  were  tents  lined  with  fun, 
grottoes  of  imitative  icicles  and  snow ;  the  sweet- 
meats and  liqueurs  served  by  the  men  liveried  as 
tekoub*,  were  aD  &  la  mode  de  Ruaie ;  we  danced 
Russian  dances,  to  Russian  airs,  performed  on 
Russian  instruments,  and,  though  for  the  sake 
of  variety  in  the  dresses,  Kosakes,  Tartars, 
Sclavonians,  Georgians,  and  Circassians  were 
admitted,  our  costumes  were  quite  as  pretty  as 
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if  tbey  had  been  correct.  During  the  wh< 
the  evening  I  personated  the  czar,  and  '. 
Sarah  was  my  czarina.  This  f&tt  was 
successful ;  every  one  present  was  delighted 
the  day  broke  before  the  last  sound  of  i 
died  away  and  the  last  of  the  revellers  depa 
The  sleepy  servants  had  just  retired,  i 
even,  too  weary  for  the  effort,  were  lying  h 
on  chairs  and  couches.  Piercing  through 
partially  unclosed  windows  and  shutters, 
newly-risen  sun  gleamed  upon  the  fragmen 
the  banquet,  the  disordered  furniture,  the  g 
remnants  of  decoration,  the  drooping  and  i 
exotics,  the  sickly  wax  flambeaux,  amid 
glass  and  tinsel,  which  a  few  hours  b 
had  mocked  light,  and  all  the  other  let 
dissipation,  like  the  clear  bright  eye  of 
son  dispelling  the  meretricious  illusions  of 
necromancer  Night.  From  my  dressing-i 
window  I  observed  a  chair  stop  at  the  liall-d 
Lucy  hurried  from  it  into  the  house ;  a  h 
kerchief  concealed  her  face.     I   waited  a 
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momenta,  in  the  expectation  that  she  would 
come  to  my  apartments  to  communicate  her 
intelligence.  A  step  was  in  the  passage  ;  I 
opened  my  door*  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  Lucy 
as  she  entered  and  quickly  closed  that  of  her 
own  room :  I  stole  towards  it ;  I  listened ;  I 
heard  her  fall  at  the  foot  of  the  bed ;  long,  loud 
sobs  succeeded.  It  was  then  over :  Lady  Hali- 
fax was  no  more,  and  Lucy  an  orphan  indeed ! 

Indifferent  as  I  might  have  been  on  my  own 
account,  I  could  not  fail  to  regret  the  loss  my 
lady  had  sustained  in  her  amiable  relative.  Lucy 
suflered  deeply  though  silently.  Aware  that  her 
own  well  regulated  mind  would  afford  her  every 
consolation  it  was  possible  to  suggest,  and  trust- 
ing much  from  the  operations  of  reason  and 
time,  I  abstained  from  attempting  to  soothe  her 
except  by  increased  kindness.  Yet,  though 
sympathising  sincerely  in  Lucy's  grief,  the  de- 
serted house,  the  darkened  rooms,  the  sad  apathy 
of  my  heart-stricken  companion,  and  the  restraint 
imposed  upon  me  by  the  necessary  appearance  of 
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mourning  were  not  the  less  irksome.  On 
second  day  my  lady,  who  was  very  consider 
pressed  me,  for  the  sake  of  my  health,  to  tal 
ride;  and  gladly  enough,  with  a  show  of 
luctance,  I  consented.  The  day  after  I  did 
require  it  to  be  proposed,  and  having  recolle 
some  particular  business,  previous  to  my  rei 
I  looked  in  at  the  Opera-house,  to  which 
the  next  six  weeks,  I  gave  a  great  deal  of  t 
constantly  attending  practisings  and  rehear 
and  not  unfrequently  lounging  away  a  mon 
at  the  lodgings  of  the  principal  female  dan 
and  singers.  The  king  and  queen  having 
sen  ted  to  honour  a  benefit  with  their  prese 
for  certain  reasons  I  particularly  wished  my 
to  accompany  me  to  the  Opera.  Lucy  n 
opposed  any  desire  of  mine,  however  slig 
expressed,  and  on  this  occasion  also,  though  : 
a  scene  could  not  but  be  extremely  disso 
with  her  feelings,  she  complied.  A  bril 
assemblage  of  the  first  fashion  crowded 
house.     The  opera  was  uncommonly  succes 
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I  was  in  high  spirits.  Lucy  tried  to  rally,  to 
appear  cheerful.  She  received  with  an  amiable 
effort  at  conversation  the  several  persons  who 
dropped  into  our  box,  to  pay  her  their  compli- 
ments; but  no  sooner  were  we  again  alone,  than 
apparently  still  more  depressed  by  the  exertion, 
she  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  drew  the  screen 
before  her,  as  if  to  exclude  the  splendour  and 
the  glare,  and  having  thus  created  a  mental 
solitude— of  solitudes  the  most  absolute— lapsed 
into  the  indulgence  of  that  luxurious  melancholy 
which  is  soothed  and  sublimated  by  the  influence 
of  music.  The  ballet  opened  with  a  fairy  scene, 
that  elicited  some  applause.  I  called  Lucy's 
attention  to  it,  but  she  could  only  reply  by  a 
sickly  smile,  and  a  remark  that  died  away  in 
a  murmur.  Abandoning  my  attempts  to  amuse 
her,  I  leaned  forward  in  the  box  and  gave  my 
whole  observation  to  the  piece  presented,  in  the 
success  of  which  I  was  deeply  interested,  having 
attended  its  getting  up  in  every  stage.  "  The 
enchanted  isle*  was,  for  the  period,  on  account 
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of  its  mechanical  effects,  a  most  extraordi 
and  unrivalled  spectacle.  It  is  hardly  possib 
this  day  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  sensation 
duced  at  the  opening,  by  the  descent  of  a  ca 
cloud  containing  three  little  girls  in  white 
peries,  with  blue  scarfs  and  red-rose  wres 
yclept  the  Graces,  or  the  tumults  of  appl 
which  crowned  the  efforts  of  as  many  little  t 
in  blue  satin  smalls,  with  goose  wings,  ■ 
suspended  from  the  flies  in  very  visible  invi 
wire,  kicked  and  swung  through  their  repre 
tation  of  celestial  loves ;  while  below  and  a 
whirled  and  whirled  a  dozen  of  substant 
garbed  coryphfe  sylphs,  whom  one  might  1 
mistaken  for  shepherdesses,  but  for  the 
wands,  which  denoted  their  etherial  natu: 
Cerise  being  very  conspicuous  among  tl 
Presently  arrived  Mars,  a  gentleman  in  v. 
satin  tights,  a  rose-coloured  vest,  and 
cuirass,  his  liair  in  a  net ;  accompanied 
Venus,  a  lady  wearing  a  head-dress  of  flow 
and  gauze  over  gold  brocade,  who,  having 
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formed  a  minuet,  vanished  with  as  little  explana- 
tion as  they  had  appeared.  Next  succeeded,  in 
full  court  costume,  including  fan,  stomacher,  and 
powder,  her  petticoats  only  somewhat  "curtailed 
of  their  fair  proportions,"  Terpsichore,  otherwise 
Lototte,  the  heroine  of  the  piece.  As  she  came 
tripping  on  the  light  fimtastic  toe  from  the 
wing,  where  a  moment  before  she  had  been 
nodding  to  me,  three  rounds  of  applause  pro- 
longed and  revived  by  the  usual  acknowledge- 
ments, greeted  her  entrance.  The  figure  of  her 
dance  brought  her  down  to  the  foot-lights,  and 
having  executed  a  movement,  terminated  by  a 
pott,  which  a  short  time  before  I  had  described 
to  her,  as  a  favourite  one  of  La  Guimard,  she 
looked  up  at  me,  as  I  leaned  from  my  box  on  the 
stage-tier,  with  a  smile  that  said  plainly,  (Tett-fa, 
%«t-eepasf  The  mute  question  was  answered 
by  a  general  burst  of  applause,  so  tumultuous  as 
even  to  arouse  Lucy  from  her  reverie.  Her 
attention  became  directed  to  the  stage  at  the 
ray  instant  the  smiles  and  looks  of  intelligence 
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were  exchanged  between  me  and  the  dam 
Lolotte  began  a  succession  of  tautet.  I  ti 
away  and  met  Lucy's  fixed  gaze.  Her  eye 
from  mine  to  the  ground ;  an  expression  sii 
to  that  I  had  remarked  when  she  was  pen 
the  lineaments  of  the  miniature  passed  ; 
over  her  features ;  a  low  sigh  escaped  her. 

"  Are  you  not  well  V  I  asked. 

She  seemed  for  a  moment  struggling 
emotion ;  and  then  replied  in  a  calm  tone,  " 
very  well,  my  lord.  If  you  have  no  objecti 
should  be  glad  to  go  home.  Perhaps  you 
be  kind  enough  to  call  my  coach." 

"  Shall  I  see  you  home  f 

"  Oh,  by  no  means  ;  you  are  amused  hen 

I  put  her  into  the  carriage.  "  There 
small  rain  falling ;  you  had  better  have  hot! 
glasses  up.  I  am  engaged  to  a  supper  in 
painting-room  at  Drury  lane,  and  fear  I 
not  get  back  till  late ;  therefore  I  must 
good-night." 

"  Good-night,  my  lord." 
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The  sad,  fond  tone  of  those  words,  the  sad, 
fond  look  of  the  tearful  eyes,  and  the  alight 
pressure  of  the  little,  lingering  hand,  touched 
my  heart  for  a  moment.  Lucy  threw  herself 
back,  and  the  carriage  rolled  on.  I  remained 
looking  after  it.  "She  seems  ill;  shall  I  go 
home  r  While  hesitating,  the  red  light  of  the 
lamps  lessened  in  the  distance,  they  disappeared ; 
I  went  hack  to  my  box  for  the  remainder  of  the 
ballet,  and  then  to  Drury-lane.  These  suppers 
originated  through  the  discovery  made  by  some 
of  Gsrrick's  actors,  that  Lambeth,  the  scene- 
painter,  possessed  great  skill  in  broiling  a  steak, 
which  he  was  wont  to  do  occasionally  upon  the 
fire  generally  used  for  heating  his  paint-pots. 
During  a  long  rehearsal,  Garrick,  Foote,  Yates, 
and  Shuter  were  sometimes  glad  to  accept  a 
share  of  Lambert's  repast,  or  to  put  his  talent 
in  requisition  on  their  own  account;  and  the 
steak  off  the  coals,  seasoned  by  appetite,  and  the 
very  informal  sociability  of  these  unpremeditated 
parties,  was  pronounced  so  excellent,  that  at 
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length  it  became  agreed  to  sup  on  a  fixed  : 
every  week,  each  beef-eater  paying  a  shi 
In  a  little  while  all  the  town-actors  occasic 
joined  these  parties ;  and  no  sooner  had 
become  talked  of  than  they  attracted  all 
celebrities  who  were  fond  of  theatrical  fellow 
giving  rise  to  the  Beef-steak  Club,  whose  1 
bers,  less  homely  epicures,  built  a  kitchen 
nected  with  the  dining-room,  by  a  buttery -b 
for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the  national  h 
in  perfection. 

The  curtain  had  not  gone  down  when  1  air 
but  I  found  St.  Leger  in  the  green-room,  v 
I  had  engaged  to  introduce.  We  went  int 
painting-room,  which  had  been  swept  and 
nished.  In  the  midst  stood  a  table  covered 
a  clean  cloth,  and  laid  with  horn-handled  k 
and  forks,  and  bread  on  wooden  trenc 
Pewter-plates  and  dishes  were  chafing  a 
(ire,  over  which  Lambert,  assisted  by  01 
his  men,  was  busied.  There  was  a  half-fin 
scene  upon  the  frame,  on  which  the  elder  Col 
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Macphefeon,  and  MaclrKn  were  commenting. 
We  were  won  joined  by  Br.  Waleot,  afterwards 
known  «  Peter  Pindar,  Dibdin,  Bickerstafl; 
Garrick,  Foote, "  gentleman  Smith,"  and  Wood- 
wild  the  actor.  The  steaks  proved  very  fine, 
as  did  aho  the  foaming  porter  which  the  call- boy, 
who  waited,  brought  ns  in  the  pewter.  Having 
done  justice  to  Lambert's  reputation,  the  table 
was  cleared;  the  caD-boy  and  assistant  scene* 
painter  vanished ;  and  with  the  aid  of  punch, 
brandy-and-wafcer,  theatrical  anecdotes,  jests, 
criticisms,  and  confessions,  we  passed  a  most 
convivial  and  hilarious  hour.  The  party  broke 
np  discreetly ;  for  the  majority  of  them  were 
men  of  occupation,  and  remembered  that  they 
had  to  rise  early  in  the  morning.  St.  Leger  and 
I  sallied  forth,  a  little  elevated,  and  in  no 
humour  to  return  soberly  to  our  homes.  "  It  is 
only  a  quarter  past  one  o'clock,"  said  he,  "  I 
have  a  great  mind  to  look  in  at  Banelagh." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  I  replied.    "I  told  my 
chairmen  not  to  wait ;  shall  we  take  a  jarvey  T 
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Kanelagh  waa  a  very  fine  place.  The  g8 
were  extensive  and  well  laid  out,  the  bu 
vast  and  magnificently  decorated.  Sixty 
sand  pounds  had  been  the  cost  of  the  whol< 
yet  the  price  of  admittance,  except  on  sab 
tion  masquerade  nights,  when  the  charge 
ticket  varied  from  one  to  five  guineas,  was 
a  shilling.  To-night  there  was  a  ridotto ;  tl 
for  a  shilling  one  might  enjoy  a  promt 
which,  in  fine  weather,  was  very  prettj 
agreeable,  a  concert,  or  dancing  in  the  ope 
beside  the  amusement  of  a  crowd,  fire-i 
jugglers,  tumblers,  and  rope-dancers.  TU 
patronised  the  shilling  nights,  and  as  ) 
went  with  their  own  parties,  and  everybod 
sent,  in  those  days  of  general  respect  to  a) 
ances,  was  suitably  attired  and  properly 
ducted,  they  often  boasted  as  much  fashi 
those  of  the  subscription.  St.  Leger  i 
after  sauntering  some  time,  took  posseasioi 
box  in  the  amphitheatre,  and  called, — as 
requisite  to  order  some  refreshment, — fo 
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and  champagne.  While  chatting,  and  amusing 
ourselves  in  criticising  the  groups  moving  in  the 
crowded  area  below  us,  we  noticed  two  fine,  fat, 
florid  gaucheAookmg  damsels  now  and  then  stop- 
ping and  staring  round  them  with  the  air  (Tttre 
vemtes  au  mondepour  la  premtere  fois.  In  the 
expectation  of  having  a  little  sport  we  quitted 
our  box,  and  followed  them  about  for  some  time. 
Perceiving  at  length  that  they  were  evidently  in 
search  of  some  one,  half  in  good-nature  and  half 
in  frolic,  we  stepped  up,  and  begged  leave  to  ask 
if  we  could  be  of  any  service. 

"  Sire,'"  answered  one  of  them,  with  a  niaterie 
that  was  iwtpayoifo,  "  we  are  in  a  great  predica- 
ment ;  and  as  you  seem  civil  gentlemen,  perhaps 
we  may  make  so  free  as  to  inquire  if  you  have 
seen  pa  and  maT 

"  Lord  !  sister  Hetty !  how  foolish  you  show 
yourself.  How  should  these  gentlemen  know 
who  you  mean  by  pa  and  ma  ?  Our  pa,  sirs,  is 
Alderman  Snooks,  and  ma  is  Mrs.  Alderman 
Snooks,  daughter  of  Sir  Timothy  Tubbs,  who 
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was  twice  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  If  y< 
acquainted  with  the  city  quality,  as  I  ma 
doubt  from  your  air  you  are,  you  know  . 
man  Snooks  of  course." 

"  Madam,"  I  returned,  with  as  much  g 
as  I  could  assume,  "  I  have  not  the  bon 
knowing  your  worthy  parents,  but  if  you 
favour  me  with  a  description  of  them—. 

"  Pas  very  portly,  bo's  ma ;  ma's  in  a  fie 
cherry  satin,  pa  in  a  brown  coat  and  laced 
son  waistcoat." 

"  But  pray,  ladies,"  interrupted  St.  1 
looking  incredulous,  and,  indeed,  in  sp 
downcast  eyes,  there  was  a  boldness  in 
faces,  which,  coupled  with  the  indubitable 
ness  of  their  ages,  was  rather  at  variance 
the  silly  simplicity  of  their  words,  "  How 
happen  that  you  were  so  unfortunate  as  t 
your  party  f 

"  We  came,  you  muBt  know,  sir,  eight  ii 
coach.      Pa,  ma,   Hetty,    I,    Mistress   P 
feather,    Miss   Polly  Lovechild,   brother 
11 
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who  is  Miss  Polly's  ben,  and  young  Mr.  Penny- 
feather,  who  is  my  sister  Hetty's  beau." 
"  Ob !  fie,  Nanny.     You  know  he  is  your 


own." 


u  Pa  hade  us  keep  dose  to  him  and  raa  and 
Mis.  Pennyfeather,  but  when  young  people  come 
pleasuring,  you  know,  sir,  of  course  young  peo- 
ple like  to  keep  as  much  as  possible  out  of  old 
people's  sight,  so  by  degrees  we  dropped  behind ; 
bat  to  be  sure  Ranelagh's  vastly  different  from 
White  Conduit.  There  one  feels  quite  at  home; 
it's  all  as  one  may  say,  one's  own  company. 

How  d'ye  do,  and  how  d'ye  do,  to  all  and  every 

« 
body;  but  here,  lank !  I  vow  I  have  not  seen 

a  mortal  that  I  know.    One  is  as  strange  as 

if  one  was  abroad   in  a  great  concourse    of 

foreign**™." 

uLor!  Nancy,  how  you  do  run  on.  We 
shall  never  find  pa  and  ma  if  you  stay  here 
shillyshally." 

"  Pray,  ladies,  accept  our  arms ;  we  shall  be 
fflost  happy  to  escort  you  in  search  of  them." 
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"  Oh !  Sirs,  by  no  means.  You  are  ] 
giously  obliging,  to  be  sure ;  but,  la !  I 
know  what  ma  would  say  if  she  met  us  ai 
arm  with  two  strange  gentlemen." 

■'  My  friend,  I  am  sure,  madam,  would 
sorry  as  myself  to  propose  anything  that 
be  considered  improper." 

"  Improper !  oh  !  fie,  Sir.  I  protest 
make  me  blush.  Pray  recollect,  gentlemen 
we  are  single  women.  Well,  Sirs,  to  le 
know  all  about  it.  As  I  was  saying,  bi 
walked  first  with  mistress  Polly,  and  youn: 
Pennyfeather  between  Betty  and  I ;  but,  I 
Dick  and  she  had  some  quarrel,  for,  whi 
were  hearing  the  music,  mistress  Polly,  w 
a  shameful  flirt,  called  Mr.  Pennyfeather  t> 
and  they  walked  away  together ;  then  Die 
some  young  spark  he  knew,  and  promised 
back  to  us  in  five  minutes,  but,  I  suppos 
forgot  it,  or,  as  we  were  obliged  to  move 
the  crowd,  that  he  could  not  find  us." 

"  As  ladies  of  your  attractions,  unatte 
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might  possibly   receive   some    annoyance,"    I 
began — 

"And  besides,  as  you  are  unacquainted  with 
the  grounds,"  urged  St.  Leger,  u  you  really  had 
better  allow  us  the  pleasure  of  conducting  you." 

A  little  pausing,  a  little  pressing,  a  few  de- 
murs, thanks,  excuses,  and  we  were  linked  into 
pain.  Our  companions  soon  grew  so  good- 
humoured  and  easy  that  we  believed  they  were 
not  sorry  to  have  lost  their  party  or  to  have  met 
with  a  beau  a-piece  instead  of  dividing  one. 
Fruitless,  however,  proved  our  perambulations. 
The  ladies  professed  themselves  greatly  dis- 
tressed and  perplexed ;  all  the  respectable  por- 
tion of  the  company  having  long  before  quitted 
the  garden,  and  now  indeed  only  a  very  few 
stragglers  of  any  description  remaining.  After 
a  little  hesitation  they  consented,  while  we  con- 
sidered what  was  best  to  be  done,  to  rest  them- 
selves in  a  box  and  take  some  refreshment. 
Anxiety  had  certainly  no  effect  upon  their  appe- 
tites, for  they  demolished  more  ham  and  chicken, 

VOL.  II.  l 
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and  drank  more  champagne  than  was  i 
able.  In  the  champagne,  of  course,  we  fel 
pelled  to  join  them,  and  such  was  its  exhili 
influence,  that  I  remember  only  we  fane* 
ladies  grew  very  charming  and  becoming 
selves  proportionably  chivalrous,  insisti 
length  on  being  permitted  to  escort  the: 
lorn  and  errant*  damsels  to  their  home 
city. 

The  recollections  that  succeed  are  vagi 
confused.  We  remained  in  the  box  un 
tamps  were  extinguished  and  the  gates  ub 
be  closed.  We  entered  a  coach ;  it  at 
A  colloquy  ensued,  of  which  I  distinguish) 
tones  but  not  the  words.  Oaths  were  bat 
coarse  and  shrill  voices  rose  in  high  contei 
— they  ceased.  A  rough  arm  hurried  m 
a  boat ;  the  oars  plashed ;  the  wind  blew 
all  was  dark  and  silent.  An  interval  ol 
oblivion  follows.  My  next  impression  wai 
duced  by  the  shock  of  the  boat  in  runni 
shore ;  they  dragged  me  from  the  bottom, 
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I  had  lain,  and  after  a  few  steps  we  entered  a 
dwelling.     I   was   stretched   upon  a  bed;    it 
seemed  that  some  one  was  undressing  me,  and 
that  other  persons  were  busied  around;  they 
conversed  in  an  audible,  though  low  tone,  but 
m j  faculties  still  remained  so  entranced  that  I 
wanted  power  to  listen  intently  enough  to  com- 
prehend what  was  passing ;  yet  I  felt  persuaded 
that  these  people  were  not  my  own  servants, 
and  that  I  must  have  been  conveyed  into  some 
strange  place,  though  where,  with  the  indiffer- 
ence of  insensibility,  I  neither  knew  nor  cared. 
By  degrees  my  brain  recovered  from  its  torpor. 
Unclosing  my  eyes,  with  a  stupefied  stare,  I  en- 
deavoured to  take  cognizance  of  the  scene  before 
me,  but  consciousness  as  yet  only  struggled. 
My  vision  was  confused ;  at  first  I  beheld  but 
an  imperfect  mass  of  shifting  parts ;  gradually 
they  assumed  the  distinctness  of  objects.    Faces 
and  forms  became  discernible,  but  they  grew 
upon  my  sight,  shadowy  and  dark,  masked  and 
enveloped  in  a  haze  of  obscurity,  and  grim  as 

l  2 
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thi'  phantoms  that  haunt  perturbed  slu 
Could  this  be  real,  or  did  I  dream?  Wen 
gloomy  images  indeed  palpable  shapes,  < 
the  fantastic  creations  of  sleep?  I  str 
chase  them — to  awake,  to  solve  by  recallii 
latest  events  of  the  past,  all  that  was 
incomprehensible  in  the  present. 

My  first  recollections  were  of  St.  Legi 
our  Kanelagh  acquaintances.  Instinctive 
eyes  wandered  in  search  of  them ;  but,  m 
persons  around  were  all  men,  and  theii 
unknown  to  me.  Who  then  were  these  J 
was  this  place  ?  I  perceived  that  I  lay  i 
wretched  pallet,  placed  on  the  floor  of  a 
ding}-,  dilapidated,  and  almost  unfurnished 
ber,  ill  lighted  by  a  lantern,  and  a  solitary 
affixed  to  the  wall,  which  threw  scanty  an< 
mering  rays  upon  several  ruffian  groups, 
a  small  deal  table,  on  which  stood  the  Ian 
bottle,  some  drinking  horns,  and  a  tin  a 
of  tobacco,  were  seated,  upon  wooden 
three  men,   wearing   cocked   hats,    full-! 
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frieze  coats,  knee-breeches,  and  gambadoes. 
One,  with  his  arms  folded  on  the  table,  was  ap- 
parently engrossed  by  blowing  a  cloud;  the 
second,  stooping  over  the  lantern,  in  the  act  of 
igniting  his  pipe ;  the  third,  of  replenishing  the 
cop  he  had  just  chained.  On-  a  rude  bench,  at 
some  little  distance,  sat  four  other  men,  very 
similarly  accoutred,  among  whom  a  flask  was 
actively  circulating ;  while  a  fifth,  in  a  Guernsey 
frock,  stood  behind,  looking  on  at  a  game  of 
chequers.  Near  them  a  seafaring  man,  with  a 
quid  of  tobacco  in  his  mouth,  and  a  hanger  in 
his  belt,  lay  asleep  upon  a  form,  beneath  which 
dozed  a  large  shaggy  dog. 

As  the  obscurity,  which  at  first  had  enveloped 
them  lessened  to  my  accustomed  sight,  the  indi- 
vidual traits  of  each  rough  visage  became  fear- 
folly  distinct ;  all  bore  an  impress  that  could  not 
be  mistaken.  In  the  dark  characters,  seared  by 
habitual  crime,  I  read  but  too  clearly  the  history 
of  my  situation.  Conviction  of  the  dreadful  fate 
which  awaited  me  seized  upon  my  mind  with  a 

l  3 


certainty  as  absolute  as  if  the  knife  hat 
already  at  my  throat.  No  longer,  I  felt, 
my  existence  be  numbered  by  years,  days- 
hours  ;  each  breath  I  drew  subtracted  an 
taut  portion  from  its  term.  Vet  now 
instant  was  in  thought  an  age,  for  each  t 
with  a  thousand.  Could  it  be  possible !  n 
hours  since,  in  the  plenitude  of  life,  i 
power,  prosperity ;  and  now  betrayed,  en 
helpless,  prostrate,  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  < 
bers  and  assassins.  With  what  infuriate 
ness  I  cursed  the  madness  of  my  folly,  a 
machiavelian  arts  of  my  decoy ers.  St.  Leg 
— had  he  deserted  me  I — escaped  I  or — I 
dered  ;  damp  dews  started  on  my  brow,  & 
chilled  life-blood  crept  through  my  vei 
slowly  as  if  freezing  at  its  source.  H< 
terror  of  the  mortal  agony  of  my  impi 
violent  end  overcame  me,  even  for  awhil 
weighing  the  stupendous  dread  of  that  ( 
future  so  nearly  present. 

But  soon  succeeded  a  sudden  panic  of  re 
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for  unrepented  sins,  mixed  with  a  passionate 
yearning  and  clinging  to  life,  loved  chiefly  for 
those  sins :  to  die— so  young ;  so  soon ;  now, 
%  eien  now;  and  to  die  thus:  to  be  mangled 
in  a  den  so  loathsome  by  the  foul  hands  of 
brutal  miscreants,  who  would  make  sport  of 
adding  indignity  to  outrage:  to  suffer  and  to 
sailer  passively.  A  vivid  hope  arose— No !  I 
might  die,  but  not  without  a  struggle.  Single- 
handed  as  I  was,  these  craven  felons  should  yet 
be  made  to  feel  the  strength  of  desperation. 
Life  was  too  precious  to  be  abandoned  tamely. 
I  would  resist  this  dog's  death ;  esfcape  might 
yet  be  gained.  The  hope  grew  into  confidence ; 
volition,  in  the  intenseness  of  its  energy,  seemed 
power.  I  numbered  my  adversaries — not  half 
a  score;  they  shrunk  in  my  estimation  into  a 
handful  of  pigmies.  With  the  wild,  fierce, 
almost  joyous  daring  of  young  blood  turning  to 
hay,  felt  it  but  an  easy  task  to  scatter  them  like 
chaff  before  the  wind.  Watching  an  advan- 
tageous opportunity  to  make  a  rush  outwards, 
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I  furtively  sought,  as  I  lay,  at  my  side  f< 
sword — it  was  gone.  Setting  my  teeth,  I  g 
through  them  a  malediction.  My  hand  dn 
my  head  fell  back  on  the  pallet ;  the  sicV 
of  despair  came  over  my  baffled  spirit.  F 
instant  only  was  hope  whelmed ;  like  a  b 
it  again  rose  buoyantly  from  the  depths. 

Feint  I  perceived  to  be  now  my  only  res 
While  employed  in  reconnoitring,  thoug 
maining  apparently  insensible,  I  remarket 
the  men  frequently  directed  towards  me  g 
of  scrutinizing  observation.  Their  low  js 
only  half  audible,  and  still  less  intelligible 
entirely  ceased,  and  having  quickly  contriv 
scheme  of  action,  I  thought  it  better  to  i 
pate  their  next  movement  by  taking  adva 
of  the  pause. 

"  Holloa .'  where  the  deuce  am  If 
claimed,  starting  up  with  a  well-feigned 
astonishment.     "  And  pray  who  are  you  T 

"  Where  are  you,  my  young  one  f  r 
the  eldest  man  present,  one  of  the  trio  i 
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table,  a  short,  thick-set  person,  with  beetle 
brows,  large  dead  black  eyes,  a  mahogany-co- 
loured akin,  snub  nose,  and  ferocious  mouth, 
the  upper  lip  of  which  was  caught  up  on  each 
aide  by  a  projecting  fthg-like  tooth.  u  Why 
this  here  place  is  a  sort  of  charitable  institu- 
tion, do  you  see!"  He  continued  speaking  very 
slowly  between  the  puns.  "  Though  it  anft 
neither  Bedlam  nor  the  Foundling.  We  takes 
care  of  people  what  can't  take  care  of  them- 
selves.  Ha!  ha!  ha!" 
"  Ha !  ha !  ha  !"  I  echoed  so  loud  that  every 

body  stared ;  and  even  the  seaman  on  the  bench 

i 
was  aroused  into  turning. 

"  Well,  you're  a  rum  comer  any  how  !"  eja-  i 

ciliated  he  of  the  Guernsey-shirt  and  nightcap. 

"The  gemman  ain't  wide  awake  yet,"  said 
one  of  the  draught-players :  and  he  added  with 
a  grin,  stooping  close  to  his  neighbour ;  "  after 
another  doze  hell  laugh  t'other  side  of  his 
mouth,  may  be." 
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"  Well,  my  friends,"  said   I,   thmstin 
hands  into  my  empty  pockets,   "  I  see 
lightened  me.     But,  I  say,  what  have  yoi 
with  my  chum  V 

A  man  moved  aside,  and  motioned  wi 
foot  to  what  at  first  appeared  a  bundle  < 
floor,  partially  covered  with  a  coarse  roqu- 
"  Here's  your  live  lumber,  safe  and  sound. 

"  Ay,"  grinned  another,  "sound  as  a 
pear." 

St.  Legers  countenance  became  visible. 
eyes  were  rapidly  closed,  but  the  face  w< 
expression  of  attention  from  which   I 
him  neither  asleep  nor  insensible. 

"  Devilskin,"  said  I,  accosting  the  n 
whom  I  had  been  indebted  for  the  dis 
of  St.  Leger's  position,  a  creature  with  a 
like  a  lath,  and  a  face  like  a  lantern,  wl 
evidently  the  scout  of  the  company,  "  II 
ble  you  for  that  coat ;"  and  pointing  to  the 
Inure  which  lay  across  St.  Leger,  I  threi 
11 
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8  blanket  from  the  bed  in  lieu.  "  By  your  leave, 
gentlemen,"  I  continued,  patting  it  on;  "the 
morning's  raw  for  linen." 

The  men  eyed  me  with  scrutiny. 

"Well  now,  captain,"  said  Bine  Peter,  as  he 
of  the  grey  pigtail  and  mahogany  face,  I  found, 
was  familiarly  termed,  addressing  himself  to  one 
of  the  persons  at  the  table,  whose  back  was  still 
towards  me,  and  who  had  continued  smoking 
with  the  silent  and  almost  motionless  gravity 
of  a  Turk,  "  his  lord's  lordship  seems  pretty 
sprightly;  qxm*,  as  weVe  got  plenty  on  our 
lands,  that  we  get  on  with  business.  Jim,  you 
moon-calf,  tip  us  the  pen  and  ink  and  a  tidy 
bid  of  paper."  The  long  loon  fetched  from  the 
mantel-piece  a  square,  stone  inkstand,  with  the 
pen,  a  wretched  little  scrub,  dyed  more  than 
half-way  up  by  the  Cimmerian  fluid,  and  then 
produced  a  sheet  of  paper  from  between  the 
leaves  of  a  large  clasped  book,  to  all  appearance, 
though  in  such  a  place  it  seemed  incredible,  a 
Bible. 

l6 
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"Now,  sir,  please  to  "commodate  yoursc 
this  here  seat,  at  this  here  table  ;**  and  pu 
aside  the  bottle  and  canister,  Blue  Pete 
ranged  the  writing  materials. 

"Who?  raeT  I  inquired,  sauntering 
lessly  to  the  table. 

"  Ay,  you,  my  covey.  Well  just  troubl 
for  a  sight  of  your  penmanship.  I  be  1 
you  harnt  be  to  school  for  nothin.  Plea 
write,  London,  June  the  fifth,  1768." 

"  Well !  if  this  aint  a  queer  start.  "W 
arn't  there  one  among  you  that  can  j 
pothook  to  a  hanger,  but  you  must  kid 
fresh-man  to  write  you  a  'nonymow,  for 
1  expects  the  main,  ain't  it  t  Howe' 
always  take  things  as  I  find  'em.  So  here 
What  next  V  said  I,  stopping  and  lo 
up  with  as  much  unconsciousness  as  I 
assume. 

Blue  Peter  leaned  over  my  shoulder, 
scanning  the  paper,  read,  "  Lundun,  Jew 
lWSr    "Take  hede." 
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"Zounds,"  he  exclaimed,  thundering  forth 
a  terrific  oath,  "I  meant  a  draft,  not  a 
fetter." 

"  Oh,  a  draft !"  I  drawled,  looking  very  much 
ponded,  bat  proceeding  carefully  to  fold  down 
and  tear  off  what  had  been  commenced.  "  A 
flam  o'corse ;  but  I  say,  old  file ." 

"Whose  your  banker,  surT  interrupted  the 
feQow  fiercely. 

"  Why  how  the  deuce  did  you  know  I  kept 
a  table  T 

"  He  arn't  sober,"  muttered  Devilskin. 

"Sober!"  repeated  another,  chuckling.  "I 
warrant  him,  and  with  all  his  seven  senses.  I 
aay,  captain,  don  t  you  twig  f*  and  he  executed 
a  significant  gesture. 

"Come,  no  nonsense,"  roared  Blue  Peter. 
"  We  ve  no  time  to  spare.  Sit  down  and  write 
a  check  for  four  hundred.  It's  no  use  trying  to 
Bhirk.  I  say,  look  here !  What  do  you  think 
of  this  plaything  T  and  he  suddenly  presented 
a  large  double-barrelled  horse-pistol. 


"  Pretty  bit  of  cutlery  enough,'1  said  I, 
ing  to  examine  it,     "  Staines's,  eh  T* 

There  was  a  general  laugh,  and  "  game 
bandied  among  them. 

"  Old  fellow,"  I  continued,  " '  every  c 
his  humour,'  you  know  as  the  play  say 
you've  a  partickler  fancy  for  a  bit  of  m; 
manship,  I'm  very  agreeable  to  oblige  you. 
just  this  morning,  I  promise  you,  I  sha 
able  to  do  nothing  worth  framing.  My 
not  quite  so  steady  as  it  should  be ;  and,  b 
this  ink  is  almost  as  muddled  as  my  hea 
the  pen,  no  offence,  Saltpetre,  looks  as  if 
seen,  as  well  as  you,  a  deal  of  sarvice. 
I  was  all  right,  I  could  pen  you  the  de 
Marlbro',  as  clear  as  print,  the  size  of  a  < 
piece." 

"  No  jeering,  young  spark,"  interrupt** 
Peter,  waxing  wroth,  "or  by  jingo  I'D 
short  work  with  you.  D'ye  see  !"  He  p 
to  a  high  window.  "  There's  only  that  8 
you  and  the  river,  and  you  may  chance  ' 
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a  tumble, — before  your  time,"  he  added  lower, 
but  the  words  did  not  escape  me. 

"  Talking  of  rivers,"  I  returned.  "  You're 
an  odd  fish,  arn't  you !  It  strikes  me  you  must 
be  a  new  genus  of  saRy-maun<bry  one  what  can't 
live  out  of  hot  water.  But  you'll  find  me  the 
wrong  sort,  I  promise  you.  I'm  a  peaceable 
fellow,  never  fight  unless  I  can't  help  it,  and 
do  anything  rational  to  oblige  you  or  any  man, 
except  quarrel." 

"  Gome,  come,"  growled  old  Noll,  the  captain, 
striking  his  heavy  fist  impatiently  on  the  table, 
"no  more  palavering.  Sit  down  and  do  the 
business." 

"  Well !  I  don't  pretend  to  understand  the 
joke;  but  anything  for  a  quiet  life.  Messrs. 
Who  shall  I  say !  *  Stapylton  and  Rowe,  pay  to 
bearer  the  sum  of  4000J.'  Lord,  I've  put  a 
nought  tQO  many,  but  it  don't  much  signify. 
In  for  a  penny  in  for  a  pound.  Now  gentle- 
men," I  continued,  handing  the  cheque,  "in 
cone  this  wont  be  presented,  'cos  you  see  the 
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firm  might  pull  me  up  for  the  liberty.  I 
the  sight  of  it  is  to  do  somebody's  eyes 
Howsoever  I  never  ask  questions." 

"  Jessamy  Pouncet,11    iterated    Blue 
reading  the  signature.     "  Come,  that  wo 
no  how.     That  ain't  your  name.      You 
come  over  us  so.     What  do  you  take  us  fi 

I  begged  leave  to  parry  the  question. 
my  soul  I  can't  exactly  tell.     Very  good  ft 
I  dare  say,  when  one's  used  to  you.     B 
for  tat,  I'll  be  blessed  if  I'm  not  puzzled  to 
out  what  you  take  me  for  V 

"  A  gentleman,  to  be  sure,"  they  roai 
concert. 

"  Your  sarvant,  your  sarvant,**   I   reb 
rising  and  bowing  with  mock  ceremony, 
less  one  says  for  oneself  the  better :  but  I 
I  was  cut  out  by  nature  for  a  gentleman,  t) 
fortune  has  never  yet  had  time  to  finish  mc 

"  It's  no  use  trying  to  come  over  ut 
these  flams,11  sneered  Blue  Peter ;  "  we 
well  enough  who  you  are ;  here's  your  nai 
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black  and  white."  And  he  produced  my  card, 
the  Earl  of . 

For  the  instant  I  was  confounded ;  bnt  I 
succeeded  in  covering  my  embarrassment. 

"  How  the  deuce  did  bis  lordship's  card  come 
bere !  Oh,  in  the  coat  pocket.  That  my  name ! 
No  it  arn't ;  1  wish  'twas :  I'd  stand  a  treat 
should  make  even  old  Landcrab  here  look  plea- 
suit.  Ha !  ha  I  ha !  You  took  me  for  a  lord, 
did  yon!  No,  not  quite  that,  neither.  So 
you've  been  playing  with  loaded  dice  and  won 
false  coin:  ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!" 

Blue  Peter  and  the  captain  exchanged  glances. 
They  were  evidently  staggered  by  the  audacity 
of  my  manner. 

"  If  you  arn't  a  lord,"  propounded  another  of 
the  trio,  speaking  for  the  first  time  and  with 
great  deliberation,  "  please  to  let  us  know  what 
it  is  you  are,  and  how  you  came  by  them  bits 
o' pasteboard  T 

"  IV  no  objection  to  tell  you  my  history," 
I  replied,  settling  myself  in  a  chair,  and  drawing 


a  long  breath,  with  other  prefatory  intim 
"  my  father " 

"  Hold  your  yarn,"  shouted  the  last  sj 
devoting  my  father's  manes  most  uncen 
ously  to  the  infernal  gods.  "  Come  to  y 
at  once.  What's  your  rale  name  and  w 
you  V 

"  My  rale  name's  Pouncet,  as  aforesa 
came  to  me  by  my  mother's  side.  By  pro) 
I'm  my  lord's  man ;  that  is  to  say,  not  '. 
seer  Chansonnette,  who  curls  my  lord's  ha 
carries  him  his  chocolate." 

Mons.  Chansonnette  received  from  th 
the  same  honours  as  my  father. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  one  don't  know  how  t 
you.  First  you  will,  and  then  you  won  t 
be  short,  do  you  want  to  hear  the  rights  01 
not  I  These  cards,  you  see,  I  s'pose  wei 
by  mistake  in  one  of  the  pockets  of  thi 
which  fell  to  me  among  a  quarter's  perqu 
my  lord  having  set  his  mind  against  the  ci 
and  a  handsome  suit  it  was,  just  as  good  at 
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new.  Well,  in  eons  we  always  dispose  of  them 
ere  aort  of  things  ;  but,  says  I  to  a  chum,  says 
I,  Vpose  as  Ranelagh's  a  masquerade  place, 
and  to-night  being  the  grand  night  at  tbe 
Hopera,  my  lord  and  your  Sir  James  are  by  no 
means  likely  to  catch  us  out,  s'pose,  just  for  a 
spree,  we  see  how  we  look  in  their  toggery  and 
go  to  the  ridotto  in  the  disguise  of  two  gentle- 
men.' Well,  so  we  did ;  and  being  rather  flush, 
we  determined  to  have  supper  and  company, 
and  support  our  characters  out  and  out.  We 
had  a  good  lark  over  taking  in  the  ladies,  as  we 
thought;  but,  to  do  them  justice,  they  were 
more  than  a  match  for  us." 

Old  Noll  hemmed  gruffly,  "  Hum !  this  may 
or  mayn't  be,  yon  see,  young  gemman.  But," 
be  added,  accompanying  what  he  evidently  con- 
sidered a  fine  stroke  of  roguery  with  a  compla- 
cent leer,  "  if  that  am't  your  name,  it  can't  do 
you  any  harm  to  scratch  it  just  at  the  bottom  of 
a  cheque." 
"  Why,  there  don't  seem  any  harm  in  writing 


a  name  at  the  bottom  of  a  check,  to  be 
I  replied,  "  only  when  it  happens  to  belc 
another  man,  people  that's  particular 
forgery.  Beside,  bless  you,  my  handwi 
no  more  like  my  lords  than  you're  like  \ 
I  should  be  sure  and  certain  to  make  a 
and  get  my  head  into  a  noose.11 

"  You'd  rather  have  steel  than  cord, 
asked  Blue  Peter,  handling  a  hanger. 

"  Why,  'taint  a  pleasant  choice  ;  bu 
must  come  to  that,  I'd  sooner  be  sbo 
hanged ;  it's  more  respectable." 

"  You  won't  sign  that  cheque  V 

"  Not  with  his  lordship's  name." 

"  Then  here  goes " 

"  Stop  a  bit ;  don't  be  in  such  a  hurry, 
is  a  sort  of  job  that  when  it's  done,  rem 
can't  be  undone.  Now,  if  you  should  fii 
after  all,  I'm  not  a  lord,  what  would  you 
it '.  Tom  Cage,  as  was  reckoned  in  his 
first-rate  captain,  used  to  say,  I'm  told, 
never  do  no  extra ' ** 
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"  Tom  Cage  !"  exclaimed  a  little  old  man,  one 
of  the  carousers,  "  why  be  was  our  captain's 
Either.  I  know'd  him  well.  He  and  I  were 
chicks  together,  and  as  fine  a  fellow  as  ever 
smelt  gunpowder." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  I  don't  boast  about  it  in 
common  company ;  but  among  friends  I  may  as 
well  say  I'm  a  chip  of  the  same  block ;  for  I've 
good  reason  to  believe  Tom  Cage  was  my  grand- 
lather.  However,  that's  neither  here  nor  there ; 
so,  as  I  was  telling  you " 

*'  I  say,  lieutenant,"  said  the  captain,  beckon* 
ing  Bine  Peter  aside,  "don't  do  nothin  in  a 
hurry.  Depend  on't,  by  his  pluck,  he's  a  bird 
of  oar  feather.  I  never  knew  one  of  them — " 
here  his  voice  dropped,  the  men  gathered  round 
him,  and  a  consultation  ensued.  I  believe  it 
was  agreed  to  defer  measures  until  the  return  of 
DevQskin,  who  was  despatched  to  my  house,  the 
address  having  been  learnt  from  the  cards,  for 

the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  Lord was  at 

home  or  absent.     This,  at  least,  was  a  reprieve, 
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and  relying  on  the  co-operation  of  St.  I 
I  hoped  tha,t  some  chance  of  escape  might 
meanwhile  present  itself.  Two  or  three 
men  now  quitted  the  house,  and  the  t 
having  extinguished  the  light  of  the  scone 
rendered  us  prisoners  by  carefully  seciu 
number  of  locks,  bars,  and  chains,  we 
stairs,  carrying  with  them  the  lantern, 
darkness  in  which  we  were  left  appear* 
more  utter  than  the  hopelessness  of  oui 
dition.  I  remained  for  some  moments  n 
less,  gazing  silently  upon  the  blank  obi 
which  environed  me.  Presently  one  litt 
iiant  speck  glowed  amid  the  gloom ;  it 
to  be  a  spark  reviving  among  the  ashes 
had  fallen  from  some  of  the  pipes  upon  thi 
The  possibility  of  procuring  a  light  occut 
me.  I  passed  my  hand  over  the  table  n< 
and  found  the  remainder  of  the  sheet  of 
intended  to  have  been  employed  for  writi 
draft.  Hastily  tearing  off  a  portion,  I  fc 
as  a   match,   and   then,   having   breatht 
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nearly  extinct  ember  once  more  into  life,  applied 
and  succeeded  in  igniting  it.  The  next  achieve- 
ment was  to  communicate  the  flame  to  the 
candle  in  the  sconce  on  the  wall.  My  agitation 
in  accomplishing  this  was  excessive ;  and  when 
1  perceived  a  feeble  light  glimmering  in  the 
wick  and  partially  illumining  the  damp-stained 
ceiling  and  dingy  wainscotting,  it  seemed  to  me 
little  less  than  a  miracle.  I  turned :  St.  Leger 
had  partly  risen  from  his  recumbent  posture : 
never  shall  I  forget  the  effect  of  his  aspect.  He 
was  in  his  shirt  and  vest,  his  dress,  like  my  own, 
disordered,  and  stripped  of  every  ornament. 
1'ncurled,  untyed,  and  unpowdered,  the  long, 
dark  ehevulvre  hung  about  his  pale  and  haggard 
countenance,  increasing  the  wildness  of  his  ap- 
pearance, which  even  at  that  moment  suggested 
to  me  the  image  of  the  Prodigal  Son. 

"  My  God  !   M ,"  he  exclaimed,  "  is  not 

this  dreadful  f 

In  themselves  the  words  were  nothing;  but 
as  they  broke  in  a  hoarse  whisper  from  those 
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ashy,  trembling  lips,  accompanied  by  the  nt 
clenching  of  the  blanched  bands  and  the  g 
stare  of  the  blood-shot  eyes,  they  unmannt 
It  was  awful,  as  well  as  pitiable,  to  see  the  c 
that  a  few  hours  had  wrought:  to  beho 
gay,  the  proud,  the  prosperous,  the  high-si 
worldling,  whose  life  had  seemed  to  be  i 
tinned  triumph,  shrink  before  the  grim 
rition  of  death  into  a  thing  so  humbl 
appalled,  so  crouching,  so  stricken.  To 
from  one  whose  language  had  invariably 
that  of  laughter  and  levity,  for  the  first  tii 
abject  accents  of  terror  and  despair.  I 
my  forefinger  on  my  lip  to  enjoin  discretio 
approached  him  stealthily,  speaking  in  the 
possible  key,  "  Not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost, 
must  endeavour  to  break  our  way  out. 
window  gives  on  the  river.  Without  imple 
we  cannot  force  the  padlocks  which  fast 
wooden  bars  that  secure  the  shutters :  n 
we  set  fire  to  them !  The  flames  may  i 
the  attention   of  the  bargemen   on   the 
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Should  the  plan  fail  we  only  perish,  as  we  in- 
evitably must,  if  we  do  not  attempt  escape." 

After  some  Farther  consultation  and  calcula- 
tion as  to  its  probable  results,  the  enterprise  was 
agreed  on ;  and  mounting  the  table,  as  the  win- 
dow was  very  high,  1  proceeded  to  execute  my 
incendiary  design.  The  bar  to  which  I  first 
applied  the  light  was  repeatedly  scorched  and 
blackened  in  the  same  place  before  it  caught 
fire;  at  length,  having  the  satisfaction  of  be- 
holding the  flame  run  along  the  edge  and 
gradually  eat  into  the  wood,  I  repeated  the 
experiment  on  the  others.  With  what  anxiety 
we  watched  the  progress  of  its  effects  may  be 


Meanwhile  the  smoke  that  reeked  from  the 
burning  timber  gathered  into  a  volume  bo  copious 
as  to  compel  us  to  retreat,  and  we  began  to  be 
seriously  alarmed  lest  the  powerful  smell  should 
be  perceived  by  some  of  the  sleeping  gang,  but 
is  yet  there  was  no  stir  upstairs.  In  a  short 
time  the  flames  spread  ;  the  bars,  with  their  heavy 

VOL.  II.  M 
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padlocks  depending,  fell  asunder,  and  the  1 
of  the  shutters,  crackling  and  blazing,  di 
in  pieces  on  the  ground.  Seizing  the  ton} 
shovel,  St.  Leger  and  I  promptly  cast  the 
ing  fragments  into  the  fire-place.  Whil 
employed,  the  smoke  with  which  the  cV 
was  filled  became  dense,  almost  to  suffo 
We  threw  up  the  skeleton  sash,  from 
poured  molten  glass  and  lead.  It  was 
possible  to  ascertain  the  height  of  the  i 
above  the  water's  level,  but  as  we  wer> 
expert  swimmers,  the  leap  offered  us  at  1 
chance  of  escape.  To  have  cried  for  assi 
would  assuredly  have  alarmed  the  conspi 
and  probably  have  brought  them  upon  us 
it  was  possible  for  any  force  to  arrive  1 
rescue.  Still  we  naturally  kept  our  grouu 
the  last  moment,  in  the  hope  that  att 
might  have  been  attracted  by  the  smoke 
had  doubtless  issued  from  the  building 
before  the  flames  had  burst  forth,  and  th 
might  not  be  far  distant.     Nor  were  our 
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tations  disappointed.  To  our  inexpressible  relief 
a  cry  of  "  Fire !  fire  !"  rose  beneath  the  window : 
at  the  same  instant,  by  the  shock  on  the  floor 
oier  head  we  were  aware  that  the  men  were 
loping  from  their  beds.  They  rushed  down 
stairs,  the  chains  rattled,  the  bolts  and  bars 
were  precipitately  withdrawn.  In  their  haste, 
forcing  the  heavy  door  invard  with  a  violent 
crash,  they  fell.  They  rose ;  the  report  of  a  pis- 
tol was  heard ;  a  bullet  whizzed  past  us.  Nerved 
by  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  (braving  the 
flames  that  writhed  and  darted  like  fiery  ser- 
pents around  the  window-frame),  half  stifled, 
scorched,  scalded  by  the  molten  torrent,  wt 
leapt  into  the  unseen  river  below.  St.  Legei 
fell  fractured  on  the  side  of  a  boat ;  I  sank  ink 
the  stream. 

The  fall  produced  a  giddy  whirlwind  of  sensa 
tiona,  and  the  cold  black  waves  coursed  Bwiftli 
and  silently  over  my  body,  rose  to  my  breast 
and  filled  my  ears.  Then  it  seemed,  indeed 
that  the  waters  of  death  were  at  my  lips.     Ai 
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instant  of  baffled  strife,  of  straggling,  gas 
stifling  pain,  and  I  went  down  insensible. 

When  I  rose  again  to  the  surface  the  I 
men  drew  me  into  their  boat,  laid  me  on 
and  essayed  the  usual  means  of  chafing 
spirits  to  restore  animation.  A  flask  wa 
to  my  lips,  and  a  few  drops  of  cordial  gurgl 
my  throat.  I  drew  breath,  though  each 
at  respiration  was  agonizing.  The  blood 
slowly  in  my  veins,  my  eyes  unclosed, 
rested,  but  without  consciousness,  on  the  n 
forms  of  the  boatmen.  For  a  moment  lif 
death  seemed  contending  for  possession ;  a 
faintness  overpowered  nature's  efforts,  my 
lids  fell,  and  I  sank  into  a  profound  swoon. 

After  awhile  I  awoke  again  to  a  sense  c 
tolerable  anguish.  It  was  clear  that  I  was  1 
along,  though  I  knew  not  how  nor  whither 
the  racking  torture  occasioned  by  each  b 
meat,  made  it  appear  an  interminable  jou 
Then  followed  the  equal  torment  of  being 
to  bed,  and  having  the  wounds,  scathed  bj 
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flames,  examined  and  dressed.  Beside  the  medi- 
cal men  present,  I  perceived  a  number  of  per- 
sons in  attendance  around.  Their  countenances 
expressed  grief  and  consternation,  and  low 
anxious  tones,  tremulous  with  repressed  emo- 
tion, continually  met  my  ear;  but  I  heeded 
them  not ;  the  bodily  agony  I  endured,  absorbed 
every  idea. 

A  raging  fever,  with  its  terrible  accompani- 
ments, devouring  thirst  and  wild  delirium, 
speedily  ensued.  Frightful  shapes  haunted  me, 
and  though  for  days  and  nights  I  lay  with  a 
burning  skin,  parched  palate,  and  pain-girt  brow, 
sleepless  and  restless  as  if  possessed,  one  dread- 
mi  vision  was  uninterruptedly  succeeded  by  an- 
other. Now  the  Opera-house  was  the  scene  pre- 
sent, but  the  spectators  multiplied  till  myriads 
of  heads,  row  upon  row,  rose  mountain  high. 
They  thronged  round,  they  encompassed  me 
with  distended  eyes,  distorted  features,  gibing 
and  mocking  mouths.  Shuddering  I  turned 
towards  the  stage ;  the  performance  became 
u  3 
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confused ;  the  men  and  women,  as  I  gazed, 
transformed  to  monsters.  Flames  burst 
and  in  a  moment  wrapt  the  building.  I  r 
forward ;  the  crowd  followed  with  an  irres 
pressure,  trampling  me  under  foot.  The 
burning  roof  of  the  building  Fell,  and 
buried  in  its  ruin.  I  found  myself 
subterraneous  cave;  I  became  the  pr 
of  robbers ;  they  attempted  to  murder 
I  tied  in  an  open  boat  to  sea,  was  seized 
by  pirates,  sold  as  a  galley-slave,  bnradw 
hot  irons,  loaded  with  chains  that  eai 
my  flesh,  and  bowed  me  with  their  wt 
shipwrecked  upon  a  desert  island  ;  abo 
be  destroyed  by  wild  beasts ;  rescued — bu 
to  be  poisoned  at  a  feast. 

By  degrees  my  fever  abated,  and  the  f 
with  which  my  brain  still  teemed  becam 
frightful.  Methought  the  bed  and  the  chi 
in  which  I  lay  were  familiar  to  me  ;  that  I 
the  touch  of  the  soft  cool  hand  that  arr 
my  pillows,  sustained  my  head,  and  cone 
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the  cup  to  my  Hps  when  I  called  for  drink — the 
bee  that  bo  often  bent  over  mine,  the  form  that 
wis  ever  near  me.  Extending  my  arm  for  the 
first  time  during  my  illness  with  a  motive,  I 
drew  aside  the  curtain.  "  Is  it  Lucy  V  The 
face  approached  mine ;  an  arm  stole  round 
my  neck.  "  You  are  very  kind,  dmr  Lucy." 
She  answered  only  with  the  tears  which, 
as  she  kissed  me,  moistened  my  cheek.  "  Do 
not  withdraw  your  arm;  I  feel  as  if  I  could 
sleep  thus,"  and  closing  my  eyes  with  the  grate- 
ful sensation  of  relief  from  a  long  endurance  of 
pain,  and  the  soothing  tranquillity  imparted  by 
the  consciousness  of  being  watched  and  guarded 
by  eyes  of  love,  I  fell  into  a  sweet,  profound,  and 
refreshing  slumber. 


With  health  and  vigour,  for  a  brief  space,  my 
affection  for  Lucy  returned ;  but  whatever  reno- 
vated warmth  appeared  in  my  sentiments  was. 
I  fear,  chiefly  the  result  of  gratitude  to   my 
m4 
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gentle  and  patient  nurse.  Lady  Sarat 
frequently  sent  to  make  inquiries  respectii 
during  my  illness,  and  as  soon  as  I  was 
ciently  convalescent,  I  called  to  thank  h 
her  attention.  She  was  in  the  highest 
and  spirits,  and  more  beautiful,  I  thought 
ever ;  while  poor  Lucy,  I  could  not  help  n 
ing,  had  grown  wan,  thin,  and  almost 
This  alteration  was  attributable,  I  knew,  ■■ 
longed  vigils,  anxiety,  and  exertion  ei 
upon  my  account ;  nevertheless  I  must 
that  to  my  mind  it  but  too  little  influenc 
fact  that  she  had  grown  pale  and  plain,  an 
Lady  Sarah  looked  even  more  than  usual 
liant  and  blooming.  Whence,  perhaps,  re 
that  though  my  wife  and  1  remained  ver 
friends,  it  speedily  happened  that  I  rare 
her ;  while,  by  the  same  sort  of  accident, 
petually  found  myself  riding  by  the  side  of 
Sarahs  coach,  seated  behind  her  at  th< 
meeting  her  at  auction-rooms,  attending 
the  Mall,  at  balls,  routs,  and  visits.     T 
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naturally  surprised  at  the  extent  of  what  she 
supposed  my  newly-acquired  taste  for  dis- 
sipation, Lucy  believed  it  right  to  concur 
in  any  mode  of  life  agreeable  to  me,  and 
even,  in  the  hope  of  pleasing  me,  entered, 
as  far  as  she  could  consistently  with  the  fulfil- 
ment of  her  duties,  which  nothing  would  have 
tempted  her  to  abandon,  into  the  same  pursuits. 
Unfortunately,  Lucy's  most  favourable  phase 
was  not  that  she  presented  in  general  society, 
Wanting  those  animal  spirits  which  are  the 
source  of  natural  gaiety,  entirely  devoid  of  that 
desire  of  admiration  which  often  supplies  them 
artificially,  timid,  reserved,  little,  undignified ; 
incapable,  chiefly  because  undesirous,  of  being 
considerable,  there  was  neither  effect  in  her 
person,  vivacity  in  her  conversation,  nor  attrac- 
tion kt  her  manners,  to  qualify  a  husband's 
vanity.  Her  eye,  mild  even  when  brightest, 
paled,  indeed,  before  that  of  Lady  Sarah.  In 
giving  the  entertainments  at  which  I  fancied  she 
appeared  bo  disadvantageoualy,  Lucy's  amiable 
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design  of  pleasing  me  was  so  evident,  that 
to  betray  my  real  feelings  of  disapprobatio: 
even  to  withhold  my  acknowledgments,  wou 
an  undeserved  return  for  so  kind  a  sacrif 
her  tastes  and  feelings.  Still  I  could  not  < 
myself  of  a  degree  of  sensitive  irritability  ' 
ever  I  imagined  her  exposed  in  the  eyes  of  c 
to  the  disparaging  contrast  she  suffered  in  i 
and  for  fear  any  ridicule  might  attach  to 
my  set,  by  having  it  supposed  that  I  wa 
ceived  as  to  my  wife's  pretensions  as  a  w 
of  fashion,  1  contrived,  without  treating 
uncourteously,  not  only  to  render,  but  to  li 
world  see,  that  I  rendered  Lady  Sarah  alwa; 
object.  At  this  period  Lucy  was  a  grei 
valid ;  every  day  she  became  more  spiritles 
less  capable  of  exertion.  The  periodical  p 
we  had  commenced  giving  were,  however 
tinued,  and  in  proportion  as  Lucy  withdrew 
them,  Lady  Sarah  became  more  and  more 
minent,  until  at  length  the  one  sunk  ii 
cipher,  while  upon  the  other  devolved  in 
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all  the  honours  of  the  manstoo.  Luc;  was  t 
meek  and  pliant  to  oppose  this  usurpation  of  h 
position.  The  scrupulous  part  of  the  romp* 
were  satisfied  by  the  plea  of  her  ill-health  a 
by  her  occasional  appearance;  the  rest  gained  t 
much  in  the  ministration  of  their  pleasures 
the  change  of  hostess  to  question  the  proprie 
of  our  arrangement.  Besides,  Lady  Sarah  « 
one  of  those  privileged  persons  who,  in  an 
thesis  to  the  scapegoats  of  society,  bear  abc 
them  a  charmed  reputation.  She  defied  appet 
aiices,  and  yet  had  the  good  fortune  to  esca 
imputation — was  a  reigning  beauty  without  ev 
being  considered  a  coquette.  To  me  she  i 
mained  still  such  as  she  was  to  all  the  wori 
a  bright,  particular,  but  inaccessible  star,  t 
object  of  admiration,  and  no  more. 

We  made  a  party  to  go  to  Vauxhall.  F 
some  time  past  Lucy  had  been  obliged  to  avo 
eiertion ;  but  on  this  occasion  I  was  extreme 
anxious  that  Lady  Sarah  should  have  the  sai 
tion  of  her  presence.  Our  party  consisted  on 
m6 
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of  half  a  dozen :  St.  Leger,  Colonel  M 
ourselves,  and  another  lady,  all,  with  the  e 
tion  of  Lucy,  in  high  health  and  excee« 
well  disposed  for  diversion.  We  proceec 
chairs  to  the  Temple-gardens,  and  thenc* 
a  boat.  The  evening  was  lovely,  Vauxha. 
filled,  and  every  body  and  every  thing  i 
merriment  of  our  mood  afforded  us  ente 
merit.  Leaving  my  lady,  who  was  too 
indisposed  to  walk,  in  a  box  with  another  ; 
Lady  Sarah,  the  colonel,  and  I  promeni 
and  then,  having  partaken  of  a  little  fr 
some  supper  of  minced  chicken  and  chanir 
we  re-embarked  and  returned  home.  The  v 
were  as  placid  as  the  heavens  were  screm 
broad  pathway,  the  lustrous  shadow  ol 
moon's  light,  gleamed  upon  their  glass) 
face,  while  the  full  moon  herself  glidec 
a  spirit  through  her  stilly  region.  Aroui 
was  bright,  above  all  was  clear.  That 
fair,  midsummer  midnight  had  more  thai 
refulgence,  without  the  glare,  of  noontide. 
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cloud  that  floated  upon  the  cerulean  sky  looked 
like  a  silver  veil ;  every  spray  that  fell  from  the 
oars  sparkled  like  a  diamond.  We  laughed, 
chatted,  and  sang;  Lady  Sarah  was  in  the 
gayest  mood,  and  her  excessive  vivacity  sus- 
tained that  of  the  rest  of  the  party.  Lucy  alone 
continued  depressed  and  silent.  Wrapped  in 
her  mantle,  with  an  averted  face,  she  remained 
so  mute  and  motionless,  that  she  might  have 
been  mistaken  for  an  inanimate  figure ;  and, 
indeed,  she  was  almost  as  little  regarded  by  any 
of  the  party.  Courtesy  at  length  directed  Lady 
Sarah's  attention  to  her,  and  then  I  also  spoke. 
She  was  gazing  fixedly  upon  the  calm,  star- 
studded  firmament,  apparently  lost  in  a  reverie. 
The  moonlight  streamed  upon  her  face.  It  had 
grown  wan,  and  the  fulness  as  well  as  the  bloom 
which  had  given  it  beauty  was  gone.  Her  up- 
raised eyes  were  fraught  with  an  expression  of 
the  most  intense  yet  resigned  sorrow,  and  large 
glittering  drops  were  slowly  coursing  from  them. 
This  was  the  first  time  I  had  observed  the 
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slightest  demonstration  of  jealousy.  I  ha 
believed  her  nature  too  passive  for  the  1 
So  perfect  were  her  submission  and  endi 
that  they  gave  her  character  almost  the  i 
ance  of  insensibility. 

"  You  are  dispirited,"  I  remarked  in 
tone,  taking  her  hand  in  mine.  There 
strange,  damp  coldness  in  its  touch.  She 
from  me  and  leaned  as  if  looking  on  the 
for  a  moment ;  when  I  spoke  again  he: 
were  gone,  and  she  talked  cheerfully,  i 
with  a  sweet,  sad  smile.  We  found  our 
at  the  Temple-gardens,  took  it,  set  dowi 
Sarah,  and  went  home.  I  then  wished  n 
good-night,  ordered  my  chair,  and  repai 
White's  chocolate-house,  where,  having  di 
myself  by  losing  fifty-two  pounds  ten,  i 
guinea  point  whist,  I  returned  finally 
house,  though  not  before  it  was  morning, 
hall-door  was  opened  after  a  length  of  tin 
a  reiterated  summons  for  admission,  by  a 
servant,    whose   attire    betrayed    marks 
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of  extraordinary  carelessness  or  haste,  and 
whose  countenance  struck  me  as  remarkably 
portentous. 

"  Why  are  you  here !  and  where  are  all  the 
men  r  I  inquired  sternly ;  for  fatigue  and  ill- 
fortune  had  put  me  out  of  humour. 

"  They  have  all  been  sent  different  ways,  my 
lord.  Some  of  them  in  search  of  your  lordship, 
I  believe,  my  lord,  and  to  fetch  another  phy- 

"  What  is  the  matter  P* 

"  My  lady,  my  had, — is — was " 

"  II!  r — I  seized  the  lamp  she  held,  and  hur- 
ried to  Lucy's  sleeping-chamber. 

Two  or  three  women,  with  their  faces  buried 
in  their  aprons,  stood  crying  near  the  door.  A 
strong  odour  of  aromatic  vinegar  and  other 
restoratives  was  perceptible  as  one  entered  the 
room,  which  presented  all  the  indications  of 
sudden  illness.  Cloths,  lint,  and  bandages  lay 
strewed  around;  basins  and  ewers  had  been 
in  requisition,  the   tables   were    covered   with 
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phials  and  surgical  instruments,  a  want 
was  in  readiness,  and  two  surgeons  conv 
with  a  physician  stood  near  the  fire-pla 
approached  the  bed  and  beheld  envelop 
cambric  and  flannels,  a  still-life  miniatun 
man,  a  tiny,  waxen-like  infant,  a  dead 
child — the  once  so  much  coveted  heir.  A 
form  lay  beside  it,  the  face  covered  with  a 
No  one  spoke  ;  the  silcnco  was  enough,  i 
me  that  Lucy  was  no  more. 

Appalled  by  remorse,  I  remained  gazu 
the  body ;  for  the  remembrance  of  the 
wish,  so  often  framed  in  the  secrecy  of  si 
rose  to  mind  ;  and  on  beholding  it  thus  sue 
fulfilled,  I  felt  conscience-stricken,  as  if  i 
cated  in  the  consequences  of  a  crime.  Qu 
however,  a  palliation  suggested  itself,  "  W 
are  involuntary.1'  I  mentally  soliloquised, 
thought  was  unknown,  unuttered ;  it  never 
into  act  or  even  expression.  She  was  u 
scions  that  I — was  she  unconscious  V  Me 
refused  to  be  beguiled.     "  Well,  our  feeling 
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incontrollable ;  though  I  had  ceased  to  love  her, 
at  least  I  had  been  innocent  of  unkuidness. 
She  was  dead !  aod  I  again  free.  It  was 
strange;  strange  and  sad.  Yet  it  would  be 
mockery  or  worse  now  to  affect  to  deplore  a 
consummation  which  I  could  not  forget  I  had 
desired.  Still,  I  had  loved  her  once,  though 
time  too  soon  had  wrought  a  change,  a  change 
almost  as  sorrowful  to  those  who  cease  to  love 
as  to  those  who  are  no  longer  loved ;  and  though 
mine  was  no  passionate  lament,  yet  in  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  event,  there  was 
sufficient  cause  for  regret  and  self-reproach  to 
prevent  my  either  demonstrating  or  feeling  an 
indecorous  indifference.  Nay,  more;  it  gave 
rise  to  reflections  which  generated  a  profound 
melancholy,  that  for  some  time  weighed  upon 
me  with  the  pressure  of  actual  grief. 

To  sit  by  the  bed  of  death,  and  listen,  in  the 
dread  that  each  may  be  the  last,  to  the  strug- 
gling respiration  of  one  to  whom  nature,  or  still 
dearer  ties,  have  bound  us ;  to  count  the  throbs 
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of  the  attenuated  pulse  with  an  agonizec 
rest,  far  more  intense  than  if  one's  own  tif 
on  the  continuation  of  its  feeble  beatir 
watch  the  dim  light  fading  from  the  dull 
eyes,  and  feel  as  if  earth  grew  dark ;  to 
drinking  each  precious  sound  of  the  low, 
broken  whisper ;  seek  to  alleviate  the  en 
anticipating  the  wish,  and  failing,  strive  aj 
catch  the  imperfect  sense ;  to  listen  stil 
earnestly,  and — to  listen  in  vain !  Then  t 
credulously  on  the  parted  lips,  until  one 
they  are  trembling  with  the  utterance  of  t 
that  a  slight,  slight  smile  plays  on  tl 
breath  stirs  them;  that  the  glazed  eyes 
again ;  that  the  hand,  clasped  within  one' 
returns  the  pressure ;  and  to  cry  aloud  fc 
and  pray  with  frantic  fervency  for  anothe 
or  look,  if  but  another,  and  to  prat/  in  vain 
to  cast  oneself  upon  the  ground  in  darkne 
in  solitude  with  one's  despair,  and  weep  an 
and  call  upon  the  lost  one ; — or  to  stand 
grave  of  the  beloved,  and  behold,  commit 
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(lost  to  dust,  the  frame  of  the  being  one's  affec- 
tion deified ;  to  see  the  form  in  which  we  have 
delighted,  covered  like  m  common  thing  by  the 
rank  earth  ;  and  when  the  last  word  of  the  ser- 
vice has  been  pronounced,  and  the  throng  dis- 
perse, to  be  forced  away  from  the  spot  where, 
weary  and  bowed  by  the  mighty  burthen  of 
affliction,  one  would  so  fain  lie  down  and  die ; 
and  knowing  that  one  leaves  the  body,  which, 
bot  a  little  while  since  no  wind  of  heaven  should 
have  visited  too  roughly,  in  its  dark,  damp, 
loathsome  prison,  to  be  desecrated  by  noxious 
reptiles,  mildewed  by  foul  vapours,  defiled  by  the 
rioting  worm — to  return  home  ichere  that  being 
it  not,  where  all  looks  cold,  strange,  and  vacant ; 
feeling  that  we  have  entered  upon  a  new  and 
joyless  existence,  and  having  this  painful  but 
subdued  tone  of  feeling  roused  once  more  into 
wild  anguish  by  some  memento  of  the  departed 
friend ;  to  wear  away  days  and  nights  in  passion- 
ate mourning — is  misery  indeed  ! — but  almost 
as  sorrowful,  and  even  more  pitiable,  is  the  heavi- 
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ness  of  spirit,  the  chilling,  blighting  « 
loneliness,  which  falls  upon  the  man  who,  i 
by  his  own  selfish  and  evil  nature,  behoi 
nearest  ties  dissolved,  and  sees  in  the 
broken  fetters ; — recalls  a  past  marked  b 
and  alienation ;  dares  not  regret  that  w! 
has  not  prized,  and  feels  too  late  that  li< 
have,  and  has  not  been  blessed. 


Here  1  pause  to  retrace,  as  I  am  wont, 
linger  fondly,  though  in  regret,  over  the  p 
memory  of  my  first  year  of  wedded  life,  t 
tary  oasis  in  the  waste  of  my  existence, 
aged ;  my  scanty  hair  is  white ;  I  liav. 
bered  many  summers ;  yet  but  one,  that  otu 
I  live  o'er  again.  Reader,  ere  we  procee 
this  moral  from  my  experience.  Life  ha 
its  gift  perfect,  that  is,  continuous  hap 
since,  even  if  prolonged  possession  of  it 
good  could  be  assured,  it  is  impossible  to 
prolonged   enjoyment ;   for,   by  the   inuj 
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laws  of  impression,  the  same  causes  that  create 
the  bliss  of  one  hour,  constitute  only  the  satis- 
faction of  the  next.  What  it  Hat,  is  content ; 
and  content  is  to  be  found  solely  in  virtuous 
affections  and  useful  employment. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


Second  Marriage— St.  George's,  Hanover-square 
[eristics  of  a  crowd— Truant  'prentices — Paddy 
A  bride  an.)  bridegroom's  first  tete-a-tete— Th< 
day— The  wedding  dinner  party— Contagious  e: 


"  Here  they  come .'  here  they  are  I"  mi 
the  crowd,  as  the  vestry-door  of  St.  C 
church,  Hanover-square,  opened.  A 
movement  of  approximation  taking  pla 
companied  by  much  tiptoeing  and  strai 
necks,  each  individual  of  the  assemblage 
at  least  the  satisfaction  of  treading  on  tr. 
of,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  trod  on 
neighbour. 
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The  sedate,  sable-suited  clerk  emerged,  pro- 
nouncing, "Draw  up,"  in  a  tone  of  habitual 
solemnity. 

"  Draw  up,"  shouted  a  footman  stationed  at 
the  door. 

'•Draw  up,"  vociferated  several  stentorian 
lungs  from  the  impatient  mob. 

"Draw  up,"  echoed  a  small,  shrill-voiced 
child,  perched  on  the  shoulders  of  a  man  in  the 
foremost  rank. 

"  Is  that  the  bridegroom  f  enquired  one  or 
two  little  misses  deprecatorily  in  allusion  to  the 
derk. 

The  first  carriage  was  advanced  a  pace  or 
two.  Slowly  and  stately  pranced  the  six  sleek, 
shining  bays  which  drew  it,  tossing  their  favours. 
The  two  postillions  in  white  jackets,  superbly 
laced,  each  wearing  on  the  right  arm  a  rich, 
armorial  badge,  and  white  roses  in  his  cap, 
looking  ruddily  bashful  with  ill-concealed  admi- 
ration of  their  horses  and  themselves  ;  and  that 
important  functionary,  the  head-coachman, 
II 
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— crowning  as  it  were  the  heavy  equina; 
gorgeous  in  its  pride  of  gilding,  blazonry 
hammerclotli, — as  dignified  as  the  serious  t 
preserving  the  equilibrium  of  his  cocked  r 
its  precarious  elevation  of  a  wig, — the  dime: 
of  which  had  doubtless  been  designed  b 
perruquier  to  correspond  with  the  greatr. 
the  occasion, — required.  • 

iL  How  well  our  Jem  looks  !"  ejaculated 
tidy  woman  in  the  crowd,  whose  best 
bonnet,  new  chintz  gown,  bright  blue  1 
woolaey  petticoat,  clean  checked  apron,  an 
heeled  shoes  indicated  that  she  had  d 
herself  for  the  sight,  intending  to  make  s 
day.  Catching  a  glance  from  the  fore-post 
merry,  dark  eyes,  she  nodded  and  smiled  c 
a  mothers  smile  of  approval. 

"  Is  that  rider  your  son,  missus  f"  den 
a  young  'prentice,  with  a  very  dirty  apron,  i 
to  his  companion,  a  truant  pastry-cook  bo; 
stood  gaping,  unconscious  that  the  sick); 
mounted  pick-a-back  near  him   was  era: 
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cheese-cakes  it  had  stolen  from  bis  tray,  "  I  My, 
Bill,  yons  nearly  as  good  a  life  as  a  soldiers." 

"  My  son,  ay,  that  he  is,  thank  God  P 
responded  the  woman  meanwhile  to  the  query 
heartily. 

"  He's  a  handsome  lad,"  remarked  a  gossiping 
bystander. 

"  Ay,  sir,"  replied  the  gratified  mother,  her 
eyes  moistening,  "  and  what's  better,  he's  a 
good  lad — as  good  a  lad,  and  as  good  a  son  as 
ever  broke  bread;  and  as  like  his  poor,  dear 
father  that's  dead  and  gone — " 

"  What's  the  sight !™  inquired  two  other  pas- 
sengers, who  in  farther  exemplification  of  the 
proverb  were  added  to  the  crowd ;  while  an 
elderly  gentleman  in  spectacles,  who  had  before 
stopped  for  a  moment,  returned  under  pretext 
of  setting  his  watch  by  the  church  clock,  to 
indulge  the  curiosity  which  it  seemed  he  was 
rather  ashamed  of  sharing  with  the  canaille." 
"  What  is  the  sight  V  was  re-demanded. 
"  Oh,"  replied  a  little,  old,  red-cloaked  fruit 

»OL.  II.  N 
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woman,  in  the  very  fact  of  enjoying  one 
most  delectable  moments  of  her  existence 
very  crisis  of  transferring  from  the  stearr 
to  the  pewter  platter  a  piece  of  pickle 
and  a  verdant  cabbage,  "  it's  only  what  j 
see  here  every  day-"  And  she  tossed  h 
with  the  contemptuous  carelessness  of  om 
vocation  had  rendered  grand  sights  f 
"  Only  some  great  quality  folks'  wedding 

The  vestry-door  again  opened  and  aga 
the  cry,  "  Here  they  are !  now  they  are  o 

Curiosity  and  necks  were  at  their 
stretch.  Leading  his  daughter  as  elosel 
as  her  hat  and  plumes  admitted,  the  t 
appeared ;  I  followed. 

"  What  lovely  lace  !  What  a  lovely 
exclaimed  one  or  two  tall  gazers. 

"  Where  J  where  V  cried,  in  despair 
cents,  some  of  the  less  fortunate  stature, 
ing,  pushing,  and  tiptoeing  in  vain. 

"  The  bridegroom  is  elderly,"  whispere 

"  Av,  but  look  at  his  star." 
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"  No,  no,  this  is  the  bridegroom.'" 

"  What  a  fine  gentleman  [* 

"  How  grand  !  What  a  handsome  bride- 
groom !    What  a  handsome  pair  !" 

"  God  blen  yon,  my  lord  and  lady,"  cried  the 
family  milkman,  bowing  at  the  head  of  his  five 
bowing  boys,  in  Sunday  suits. 

"  God  Mess  your  honour  and  her  darlint  lady- 
ship. Long  life  and  good  luck  to  yon,"  shouted 
an  Irishman,  equally  ragged  and  enthusiastic. 
"  May  you  have  an  heir  immodiatery ;  God  bless 
him !  And  one  every  year  to  perpairats  your 
noble  title ;  with  health,  wealth,  nnuperitee,  and 
every  thing  else,  altogether,  entirely,  you  can 
desire ;  and  more  too.1" 

"  Huzza !  huzza  P  echoed  the  crowd. 

I  sprang  into  the  carriage  beside  my  bride, 
The  door  was  closed,  up  jumped  the  footmen ; 
one  wave  of  the  whip,  one  touch  of  the  spur,  and 
ve  rolled  away,  the  populace  cheering  as  lustily, 
the  hells  pealing  as  loudly  as  ample  largess  could 
lake  them. 


THE    OLD 


"  What  a  crowd  !  what  a  din  V  laugh 
new  countesB,  leaning  as  far  back  in  the  c 
as  her  plumes  and  hoops  allowed.  "  N 
derange i-paa,  I  pray,"  she  added,  obserrii 
I  was  endeavouring  to  compress  myself  ii 
same  compass  as  my  chapeau  bras,  in  01 
release  her  brocade  from  the  injurious  p 
of  my  embroidered  skirts.  "  Pray  never 
my  lord,  a  wedding  gown,  you  know,  has  I 
its  destiny  when  it  has  been  worn  once.1' 

"  Are  you  fatigued  V 

"  Not  fatigued  ;  only  Buffering  from  i 
treme  heat,  and  most  frightfully  flushed." 

"  Most  becomingly.'1 

Her  bright  eyes  thanked  me  with  their 
est  beam ;  her  glittering  teeth  smiled 
their  most  gracious  smile ;  our  white  kid 
encountered  with  bridal  tenderness.  Th 
of  carriages  joined  us  as  we  descenc 
James-street.  We  stopped  before  the  mi 
house  in  Pall-mall;  here  another  crov 
assembled.     An  avenue  was  formed  by  t 
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nnts  from  the  carriage  to  the  house.  We  hur- 
ried the  bride  along,  who  immediately  on  enter- 
ing retired  to  her  dressing- room.  The  bridal 
artige  having  alighted,  repaired  to  the  drawing- 
rooms,  where  they  were  by  and  by  joined  by 
other  guests  who  had  been  invited  to  dinner.  I 
found  my  way  into  a  little  room  lined  with  book- 
cases, redolent  of  Russian  leather,  and  filled 
with  tables  covered  with  the  implements  for 
writing,  dispatch-boxes,  letters,  and  papers,  a 
room  termed  by  the  marquis  his  study. 

After  surveying  myself  for  a  few  minutes  in 
the  mirror,  I  drew  the  bouquet  from  my  button- 
hole,  placed  it  in  a  vase,  laid  aside  my  sword, 
sword-knot,  and  gloves,  threw  myself  into  an 
arm-chair,  established  my  feet  upon  another, 
glanced  at  a  paper  in  round  teat,  which  proved 
to  be  an  account  the  butler  had  composed  of  the 
marriage  which  had  just  taken  place ;  submitted 
to  the  marquis  for  approval  before  being  sent  to 
the  public  prints ;  pshawed,  fixed  my  attention 
upon  a  butterfly  that  had  alighted  upon  the  nose 
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of  a  bust  of  Socrates,  and,  after  a  rumination 
three  minutes,  yawned. 

So  !  I  was  married,  married  a  second  tir 
Could  my  heart  be  already  so  aged,  my  blood 
cold,  that  the  reflection  stirred  no  pulse,  aroi 
no  emotion!  and  would  indeed  have  seemi 
fact  as  barren  as  any  most  commonplace  but 
a  certain  feeling  of  ennui,  a  sense  of  do; 
flepotit  arising  from  the  necessary  repetition  ■ 
ceremonial  in  which  I  had  so  recently  en* 
the  same  part  with  all  its  pomp  and  gaud. 
scene  naturally  reviving  the  remembrance  of  ■ 
hopes  and  joys;  hopes  that  bad  promisee 
fairly  as  any  opening  on  me  now,  joys  sadly 
ceeded  by  indifference  and  remorse. 

The  marquis  entered.  He  had  a  thorn 
minutiae  to  confer  with  me  upon.  I  endeavoi 
to  appear  as  little  bored  as  possible ;  but  < 
he,  I  could  perceive,  was  fidgetty,  fatigued  ' 
the  congratulations,  and  wishing  the  day  o 
His  lordship  rung  for  soda  water ;  I  asked 
champagne  and  biscuits.     After  a  little  « 
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Bosworth  discovered  our  retreat,  and  begged 
leave  to  be  admitted  of  the  council.  He  was  in 
very  high  spirits,  and  assisted  the  champagne  to 
raise  mine  by  saving  everything  it  was  possible 
to  say  on  the  occasion  which  could  prove  agree- 
able ;  a  sort  of  flattery,  the  influence  of  which  it 
is  particularly  difficult  to  resist  when  proceeding 
from  a  person  of  Bosworth's  fastidious  taste  and 
habitually  sarcastic  humour.  The  marquis  also 
amused  himself  extremely  well  by  narrating  all 
the  strange  or  droll  incidents  he  had  beard  or 
read  of  H  propot  of  marriage  during  the  last  half 
century. 

On  the  whole  we  killed  time  till  near  the  din- 
ner-hour with  less  effort  than  I  had  expected. 
The  assembly  in  the  drawing-room  we  found 
broken  into  t&e-H-tftes,  and  flirting,  according  to 
etiquette  on  these  occasions,  most  assiduously. 
The  new  countess  appeared  at  table  exquisitely 
dressed  and  looking  very  handsome,  though  the 
timid,  retiring  rote  of  bride  was  perhaps  neither 
suitable  nor  exactly  advantageous  to  her. 
N   4 
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At  dessert  we  were  very  merry,  so  mm 
indeed,  that  I  found  it  necessary  to  ma 
early  escape  to  the  ladies.  Tea  having 
served,  we  entered  our  coaches  and  dro 
the  Thames,  where,  embarking  in  the  t 
we  found  in  waiting,  we  rowed  to  a  vi 
Twickenham,  which  I  had  engaged  for  a 
time.  The  company  strolled  through  the  gr 
which  were  pretty  and  very  tastefully  i 
nated,  heard  a  concert,  and  having  supped 
gaily,  left  us  soon  after  the  (honey)  moon 
returning  in  carriages  to  town;  every  singl 
among  them,  I  dare  swear,  with  a  confirm. 
tention  of  getting  married  as  speedily  at 
sible.  So  contagious  is  example,  so  beg 
the  holyday  aspect  of  new  matrimony. 


INGUSH    KOOr.KMAN. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


The  living  Matoe  ud  modern  Pygmalion — A  honeymoon 
Ule-i  -tile — Love  among  the  roues — Love  find*  thorns — 
Why  did  yon  ro»rry  me  I — The  bride's  confession — The 
•IterntiTe — Dianipited  iEaHom — The  mm  of  the  world 
orennfehed. 

Tales  there  are  of  men  who  have  become 
enamoured  of  a  statue,  have  died  for  love  of 
a  picture.  Hardly  was  their  rate  more  severe 
than  that  of  the  husband  of  a  being  composed  of 
dements  so  indissolubly  frozen  as  my  lovely  and 
ever-smiling  countess.  Every  day  of  our  honey- 
moon increased  my  admiration  of  my  bride's 
personal  graces.  But  not  more  vainly  does  the 
nightingale  with  softest  chaunt  woo  the  unan- 
avering  moon,  or  the  zephyr  court  odour  from 
toe  lily, — does  summer  noontide  sun  the  lake, 
which,  beautiful  and  bright,  but  calm  and  cold, 
reposes  uninfluenced  by  its  ardours, — than  I,  who 
k5 


offered  the  tenderest  homage,  lavished  cat 
passion's  true  flattery,  and  those  fond 
which  "  the  heart  lends  the  tongue  whe 
blood  burns,"  yet  met  with  no  response, 
repulse.  Hour  after  hour,  like  one  who 
for  omens  in  the  stars,  I  sat,  with  eyes  of 
watching  her  eyes,  and  found  them  ever  1 
but  never  tender ;  yet  she  was  mine  I 
been  loved,  too,  I  thought ;  loved  !  ay 
to  ruin  and  to  death.  Strangely  did  the 
fication  afforded  to  vanity  by  this  refl 
mingle  with  a  sentiment  of  remorse.  K< 
was,  however,  the  more  temporary  feeling 
memories  of  my  former  triumphs  revive 
possibility  of  my  being  unloved  seemed 
disproved,  and  soothed  by  this  nattering  ui 
I  began  to  attribute  my  bride's  apparent 
ness  to  dignified  reserve,  and  to  persuade 
that  it  was  unreasonable  to  doubt  of  the  afl 
of  a  woman  whose  fortunate  social  poeiti 
eluded  interest  from  entering  into  her  vi 
marriage,  and  who  had  chosen  me  from ; 
dred  admirers. 

One  morning,  about  the  tenth  from  t 
our    wedding,    my    countess    stept    froo 
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dressing-room,  in  which  we  had  been  break- 
fasting, upon  a  little  balcony,  overlooking  the 
garden,  and  while  she  amused  herself  with 
plucking  the  crimson  roses  that  clustered  round 
it,  and  I  watched  her  ivory  fingers,  the  following 
dialogue  occurred : — 

"  This  is  really  a  mighty  pretty  place  I" 

"I  think  so.     Shall  I  buy  it  T 

"  Do  you  think  that  will  be  worth  while  i 
We  shall  live  so  much  in  town." 

"  Shall  we  lire  much  in  town  V 

"  Where  else  can  one  live  in  the  season !  I 
thought  that  you  were  very  fond  of  London.'" 

"  I  think  I  was ;  but  I  have  now  something 
better  to  be  fond  of." 

"A  fortnight  was  the  period  you  intended 
remaining  here,  was  it  not  V 

"  Yes ;  but  as  yon  like  the  place,  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  induce  you  to  prolong  our  stay.  I 
hate  the  idea  of  carrying  you  to  town,  because 
I  know  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  monopo- 
lize you  there.  Besides,"  added  I,  approaching 
her,  "  I  have  not  as  yet  half  accomplished  the 
task  I  proposed  to  myself  when  we  came  hither." 

"What  task,  my  lord  r 
n  6 
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"  Tbe  making  you  love  me.  You  an 
captive,  and  I  shall  prison  you  in  this 
a  cage  almost  pretty  enough  even  for  a  Pt 
like  you,  until  I  have  taught  you  to  prono 
truthfully,  three  certain  words,  and  those 
words  are,  '  I  love  you.1 " 

"  Impossible,  my  lord.  That  is  an  a 
which  never  has  been,  never  will  be  heard 
me  by  mortal." 

"  You  will  speak  it  within  three  month; 
as  a  penance  to  you  and  an  indemnificatu 
me  for  waiting  so  long,  I  will  make  you  i 
it  a  thousand,  thousand  times.1" 

11  Love  is  a  word  not  in  my  vocabulary." 

"  Perhaps  you  will  also  assert  that  lov 
sentiment  not  in  your  nature." 

She  hesitated. 

"  I  did  not  talk  of  the  sentiment,  but 
avowal." 

"  The  avowal  always  follows  the  senti 
Love  declares  itself  either  in  looks  or 
according  to  its  degree  of  prosperity,  as  inf; 
as  the  bud  your  Aurora-like  fingers  now 
bursts  the  green  calyx  in  which  it  is  germii 
Do  you  not  think  so !™ 
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"  I  know  nothing  of  the  subject.  I  leave  it 
to  the  poets,  who  having  sung  and  written  on 
the  theme  uninterruptedly  for  these — how  many 
thousand  years  ?  must  have  already  asserted  and 
contradicted  every  thing  it  is  possible  to  assert 
ind  contradict  on  the  topic." 

"  Nay  ;  believe  that,  were  they  to  write  and 
sing,  as  probably  they  will,  through  all  futurity, 
they  would  still  leave  much  unsaid.  Love  is  so 
Protean  a  divinity  in  bis  aspects  and  his  attri- 
butes, that  were  he  to  be  limned  every  hour  of 
every  day,  a  new  portrait  might  yet  be  produced 
equally  different  and  faithful.  Now  Love  is  to 
be  seen  wearing  Folly's  cap  and  mischievously 
smiling  at  the  absurdities  of  the  maimed,  deaf, 
purblind,  decrepid  votaries  by  whom  he  is  sur- 
rounded ;  now  dove-eyed,  the  gentle  child  of 
Pity,  assuaging  the  tears  of  Woe ;  now  heroic, 
braving  the  whole  world  in  arms;  now  base, 
caressing  to  betray ;  now  devoted,  weeping  over 
an  urn ;  now  inconstant,  fleeing  at  full  speed ; 
now  ambitious,  aiming  as  he  soars  at  a  star ; 
new  lowly,  with  folded  pinion  and  coarse  garb, 
fanning  a  flame  upon  the  peasant's  hearth; 
revelling  now  with   Bacchus,  anon    wreathing 


wild  flowers  with  Innocence ;  smiling  t 
Hope  and  Joy,  despairing  upon  Hope's 
in " 

"  Full  court  suit,  dancing  a  minue 
Fashion,"  laughed  her  ladyship.  "  Wit, i 
wilt  thou !  Where,  my  lord,  is  to  be  t) 
of  your  fugue  t  Your  Pegasus,  throug] 
of  exercise,  I  suppose,  of  late,  seems  a  lit 
fresh,  and  likely  to  run  away  with  you." 

"  Love  has  inspired  so  much  poetry, 
may  well  excuse  a  little  nonsense.1" 

"  Love  again !  Pray  let  us  leave  the  c 
of  the  pastorals  to  the  poets.  What  is  ] 
people  of  the  world  tike  us  V 

"  What  f  It  should  be  every  thing 
else  without  it  nothing.  To  love  only  is  ■ 
Recant  your  heresy ;  there  is  cruelty  to 
the  coldness  of  those  words." 

"  My  lord,  forgive  my  laughing,  but  tl 
such  an  air  of  reality  in  your  sentii 
earnestness.  You  are,  indeed,  infinitely 
sing." 

"  Amusing  !      Do    you    suppose   I   an 


"  Do  you  suppose  you  are  so  f 
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"  Badiner  toujoure  est  encore  pire  que  ton- 
jours  nusonner.  Why  do  you  doubt  that  I  am 
in  earnest,  that  I  feel  what  I  say !" 

"  I  do  not  doubt  if  you  feel  what  yon  say. 
That  is  quite  beyond  doubt.  I  am  only  doubting 
if  you  imagine  that  yon  fed  what  you  say.7' 

"  You  are  paradoxical." 

"  Women  are  said  to  be  always  so." 

"  But  why  do  yon  doubt  that  I  am  in 
earoestr 

"  My  dear  lord,  how  pertinacious  you  are ! 
I  can  only  answer  by  interrogating.  la  it  pos- 
sible you  can  for  a  moment  suppose  that  you 
either  are  or  ever  have  been  capable  of  loving  V 

"  Capable  of  loving !  Astonishing  !  My 
nature  is  aU  love,  alt  susceptibility ;  I  — " 

"  Could  love  for  three  days  every  month  in 
the  year ;  adore  and  forget  within  the  shortest 
given  space  of  time,  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  frees.-" 

"  Is  this  your  real  opinion  of  me  r 

"  Exactly." 

"  Then,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  wonderful, 
why  did  you  marry  me  f 

"  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  opinion  I  have 


expressed    which    should    have    created 
tions !" 

"  Indubitably." 

"  Not  so.  Being  no  Chloris,  I  did  not 
a  Strephon ;  and  even  had  I,  Strephons  i 
to  be  found  in  our  order,  and  I  could  nc 
endured  one  with  a  bad  tone  and  ill-cut  c 
Or  rather,  as  you  look  so  very  grave,  t 
more  soberly,  being  a  woman  of  the  wor! 
whose  romance,  if  ever  romance  had  bee 
long  since  over,  I  chose  or  suffered  mysel 
chosen  by  a  man  of  the  world.  Not  exp 
so  much  from  marriage  as  other  women  to 
love  is  all,  I  run  less  risk  of  disappointme 
have,  thank  my  stars,  philosophy  enough 
incapable  of  jealousy,  and  resigned  to  the  r 
transformation  of  the  admirer  into  the  hu 
You  will  find  me  very  good-natured,  and 
is  no  doubt  that  we  shall  agree  vastly  i 
excellent  friends.  It  will  be  strange,  I 
if  we  do  not  contrive  to  enjoy  life  toj 
as  much  as  any  two  persons  of  our  acq 
ance." 

"  You  are  destroying  my  illusions  sadly.' 
"Can    illusions,    where   they    exist   be 
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married  people,  be  too  soon  destroyed !  But 
what  illusions  could  possibly  have  existed  here P 

"  The  romance  of  my  hopes." 

"Now,  my  lord,  are  you  not  unreasonable! 
You  wish  me  to  be  most  romantically,  despe- 
rately, and  ridiculously  in  love  with  yon ;  and  if 
I  were  so,  you  would  grow  tired  of  me  in  less 
than  a  month,'1 

"  You  admit,  then,  that  yon  are  not  in  love  r 

"  Only  to  a  rational  degree ;  perhaps  best 
described  by  the  expression  that  I  like  you  ex- 
tremely.*1 

"Merely  liking  me,  not  impelled,  by  love, 
what  could  induce  yon  to  exchange  perfect 
freedom  for  the  chains  of  matrimony  V 

"  My  lord,  this  mtr&im  was  commenced  very 
lightly.  It  is  a  strange  conversation  for  persons 
in  our  situation.  But,  as  much  advantage  may 
result  from  a  perfect  understanding  between  us, 
and  your  queries  give  me  so  good  an  opportunity 
of  bringing  forward  much  I  have  to  say,  and  yet 
should  have  found  it  difficult  to  introduce,  I  will 
not  hesitate  to  be  very  frank.  I  married  you  be- 
cause to  my  taste  you  were  the  most  personally 
pleasing,  and  for  a  constant  companion,  the  most 


agreeable  man  of  my  acquaintance ;  c 
birth  and  rank,  corresponding  age,  coi 
habits  and  inclinations,  not  to  mentio 
advantages  promised  by  your  wealth  ani 
lity.    And  I  married — " 

Here  my  lady's  countenance  exhibited 
agitation ;  the  colour  fled  from  her  eh 
lips,  the  light  and  pride  from  her  eyes. 

"  Because,  through  my  father's  parsii 
me  during  my  minority,  my  own  imprut 
travagance,  ill  luck  at  play,  and  ruinout 
I  found  myself  so  deeply,  inextricably,  ii 
ably  involved,  that  I  had  only  the  option 
riage  or  a  jail. 

"  Here,"  ahe  added,  hurriedly  unci 
small  writing-case,  "  is  a  paper,  whicl 
you  are  at  leisure,  it  will  be  necessary  fo 
read.  Perhaps  you  will  be  good  en 
glance  at  it  now  V 

In  mute  astonishment  I  received  the 
its  tremulous  motion  belying  no  less  t 
blanched  features  the  assumed  composur 
tone.  She  wrapped  her  mantle  round  h 
on  her  long  gloves,  gathered  up  the  rose 
lay  upon  the  table,  arranged  them,  an 
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descended  the  steps  leading  from  the  balcony 

into  the  garden.  Ere  I  had  unfolded  the  paper 
she  re-appeared  at  the  window. 

"  My  dear  lord,  wfll  you  have  the  kindness 
to  give  me  my  veil !  It  hangs  beside  the  toilette 
glass.  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  this 
lovely  day,  though  the  sunshine  threatens,  my 
complexion.'" 

The  veil  was  found  and  given.  She  waved 
her  hand  and  smiled  a  gay  adieu.  I  saw  that 
the  momentary  sense  of  shame  and  dread  of  the 
effects  of  her  disclosure  had  passed  away,  that 
that  bold,  proud,  care-defying  heart  had  reco- 
vered its  bravery ;  that  the  woman  of  the  world, 
that  Lady  Sarah,  was  herself  again.  And  what 
conld  be  the  import  of  those  pretty,  delicate, 
crow-qnfll  characters  that  they  occasioned  me 
so  furiously  to  trample  the  paper  under  foot,  to 
gnash  my  teeth,  to  strike  my  brow,  to  apos- 
trophize myself  as  fool,  dolt,  dupe,  with  many 
more  equally  gracious  epithets ! — simply  the  fol- 
lowing memoranda : — 

To  my  jeweller,  BeUingtoo     ....  £B7» 

To  Debenham,  ditto 300 

To  Crofts,  matter 400 

To  Effingham,  ditto 810 
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To  Green  and  Myers £•} 

To  Burnett,  perruquier     ,    ,    ,  q 

To  Gflyton,  plumassier 12 

To  Dumas,  perfumer ^ 

To  Folie  and  Voisin,  importers  of  fancy 

gloves,  &c. g 


To  Levi  Isaacs  for  money  raised  a' 


divers  times 


£470< 


To  Sloman,  wine-merchant . 

To  my  father's  steward,  Leveson.    .  Sow 

Debts  of  honour ignj 

In  small  debts ant 


To  Leroux,  shoemaker £ gg 

To  Madame  Claude,  mantoa-maker  .    .  66 

To  Jolie  and  Petit,  milliners    ....  ISO 

To  Mile.  Mircau,  milliner |2S 

To  Herman,  lace-uierchant ](M 

To  Goldsworthy,  watchmaker  ....  B5 

To  Mottam,  hosier jj 

To  Robinson  and    Jarvis,    India   mer- 
chants       234 

To  Cutbush,  for  exotics 73 

2421 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


Life  is  London — The  chef  and  hi*  amateur  pupil  in  gaatro- 
uunomy — Penalties  of  being  lib  handsome  man  of  ■  Lon- 
don HMOn — Almacks  ineti  toted— The  original  EaelnaiTea 
-Tbeir  politic*,  cabinet,  and  measure* — The  London 
belle  at  the  pariah  chnrch — Christmas  in  the  oonntrj — 
Different  effect!  of  charity  and  munificence — A  rencontre 
on  a  lace-cmuae — Doe  and  Boa  in  a  lodging-howe — The 

As  may  be  supposed,  my  passion  for  my  second 
wife  received  some  check  from  this  occurrence. 
I  abandoned  the  idea  of  teaching  her  the  first 
person  of  a  certain  often  conjugated  verb.  We 
returned  to  town  at  the  expiration  of  a  fort- 
night, and  I  resigned  myself  to  the  impossibility 
of  monopolizing  her  after  our  arrival  there.  Yet, 
as  I  felt  it  unavailing  and  unadvisable  to  display 
the  extent  of  the  annoyance  I  experienced ;  as 
the  countess's  mood  continued  as  gay,  and  her 


manner  towards  me  as  easy  as  if  nothln 
happened,  and  moreover  as  she,  the  be: 
mistress  of  one  of  the  best  houses  in  tow 
came  literally  the  rage,  we  remained,  ace 
to  her  prognostic,  very  good  friends,  i 
vastly  well  in  contriving  to  enjoy  life  tog 
and  were  quoted  as  one  of  the  most  devofa 
happy  couples  in  the  world.  Our  balls 
esteemed  some  of  the  best  given ;  our  d 
the  very  best.  The  cltef  we  were  at  thit 
so  fortunate  to  possess,  was  indeed  a  fa 
artist ;  and  from  the  epoch  of  his  adini 
tion,  1  may  date  my  attachment  to  the  pie 
of  the  table,  as  well  as  my  tendency  to 
Ience.  Perigord  de  Truffles  inspired  me  > 
gusto  for  culinary  study.  I  soon  master 
theoretical  portion  of  the  art,  and  wa 
enabled  to  assist  its  progress  by  some  ing 
conceptions  which  were  probably  indebt 
their  success  to  the  perfection  of  his  execi 
My  embonpoint  greatly  favoured  my  good 
and  during  the  two  or  three  seasons  that 
par  excellence,  the  handsome  man  of  our  E 
metropolis,  1  may  at  once  boast  and  comp 
having  suffered   persecution  from  the  fai 
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During  my  matinal  rides  in  quest  of  an  appetite, 
I  ms  assailed  by  the  eyes  of  a  hundred  dolly- 
liwps,  who  forgot  broom,  scrubbing-brush,  pail, 
lad  door-stone,  in  g&xhig  after  me  ;  by  a  legion 
of  nursery-maids,  one  or  other  of  whom  crossed 
my  horse's  head  every  fire  minutes,  in  the  hope 
of  attracting  my  notice  by  being  caracoUed  over. 
Each  post  brought  me  at  least  half  a  dozen 
sealed  tenders,  blue,  pink,  green,  and  yellow ; 
to  amy  nothing  of  innumerable  odea  to  my  whis- 
kers, written  in  school-girl  hands,  and  signed 
Virginia  or  Locretia.  I  was  besieged  by  women 
in  society,  by  women  out  of  society,  by  the 
known  and  the  unknown,  by  singers,  dancers, 
actresses,  milliners,  and  married  ladies  of  fashion. 
I  however  repelled,  negatively,  all  advances, 
hiving  at  the  period  no  disposition  for  flirtation. 
The  life  I  led,  in  fact,  was  exceedingly  respect- 
able and  exemplary.  I  showed  myself  regularly 
once  a  week  at  church,  and  twice  at  the  Opera 
with  my  wife ;  rose  early,  spent  my  mornings  at 
the  chocolate-house  over  the  newspapers,  or  in 
riding,  walking,  and  driving ;  never  missed  an 
important  division,  and  never  was  too  late  for 


One  of  the  events  of  society  was  the  I 
tion  of  a  clique,  still  existing,  self-style 
clusives,  who  instituted  the  Almacks  balls 
at  Willis's  Booms.  The  original  Eic 
were  a  few  ladies,  bound  together  by  a  s 
thetic  fondness  for  dress,  dissipation,  g 
and  coquetry,  and  by  reciprocal  confidei 
reference  to  duns  and  admirers ;  whose  < 
manners  and  strong  propensity  to  do  a 
pleased,  had  given  them  a  sort  of  ascend 
fluence  with  more  timid  or  scrupulous  f. 
abbs.  On  occasion  of  the  presentation  a 
of  some  young  provincials  as  the  brides  < 
of  quality,  "  who,  poor  things  !  with  thei 
of  blushing,  their  alarm  at  play  or  a  deb- 
surprise  at  a  jest,  and  their  deference  fc 
husbands,  were  really  unfit  for  good  eompc 
these  leading  spirits  of  the  female  mat 
conspiring  to  put  a  stop  to  an  importation 
they  voted  would  infallibly  "  ruin  the  tow 
solved  upon  treating  them  precisely  as  th 
of  the  court  nobles,  <i  la  main  gauche,  are 
in  Austria. 

Easy  as  it  was  to  exclude  by  not  i 
them  to  their  houses,  the  blackballed  bell' 
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still  to  be  encountered  at  the  houses  of  their 
friends,  and,  as  an  expedient,  the  idea  of  uv 
ranging  subscription  assemblies,  at  which  the 
company  should  be  elected  by  the  set,  under  the 
title  of  Lady  Patronesses,  was  suggested  and 
carried  into  execution. 

The  delight  occasioned  by  the  hroehurt  of  this 
scheme,  at  first  to  one,  then  to  a  third  and 
fourth,  and  gradually  with  the  most  diplomatic 
mysteriousness,  with  a  hundred  preliminaries, 
conditions,  and  promises  of  the  most  inviolable 
secrecy,  to  the  whole  set,  and  afterwards  to 
such  beyond  as  were  considered  eligible  confede- 
rates :  the  closetings,  the  conferences,  the  de- 
bates that  took  place  in  carrying  out  the  details; 
the  number  of  notes  despatched  and  answered, 
the  lists  written  and  revised ;  the  canvassing,  the 
bribing,  intriguing,  and  caballing  that  ensued, 
were  all  most  amusingly  ridiculed  to  me  by  my 
countess,  who,  as  one  of  the  potentates  of 
fashion,  was  of  course  a  Patroness,  and  affected 
to  engage  with  the  greatest  animation  in  all  the 
absurdities  of  the  affair. 

We  passed  our  Christmas  twice  at  Mount 
Manor.     I  felt   strangely  the  first   time  I  ap- 

T0L.  II.  O 
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peared  at  church  with  my  second  countess.  It 
was  hardly  possible  for  me  to  raise  my  eyes 
without  their  being  arrested  by  a  white  marble 
tablet,  bearing  an  inscription  which  imagination 
rendered  more  than  actually  prominent,  to  the 
memory  of  Lucy,  my  late  wife.  And  there  be- 
neath it,  beside  me,  in  the  same  pew  in  which 
we  had  so  often  read  and  prayed  together  in 
those  departed  days  of  peaceful  happiness,  seated 
in  her  very  place,  kneeling  on  her  very  cushion. 
was  the  breathing,  blooming  form  of  her  succes- 
sor. Methought  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  me,  and 
all  disapprovingly.  The  venerable  clergyman 
seemed  to  wear  a  sadder  gravity  of  aspect,  and 
indeed  it  naturally  might  be  that  he  felt  pained 
to  witness  how  soon  the  amiable  favourite,  for 
whom  he  had  entertained  an  almost  paternal 
regard,  had  been  forgotten.  The  little  charity- 
girls  looked  neglected,  as  if  they  suffered  from 
the  loss  of  their  kind  benefactress,  and  stared 
coldly  on  the  stranger.  A  severe  scrutiny,  I 
could  not  fail  to  perceive,  was  exercised  on  the 
countess's  every  movement  and  gesture;  nor 
was  it  likely  that  her  gay  attire  and  assured 
demeanour  escaped  disadvantageous  comparison 
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in  a  congregation  too  much  attached  to  her  pre- 
decessor to  regard  her  very  favourably.  The 
whisperings,  the  head-shakings,  the  jtrfrmiadet 
widible  amongst  a  group  of  Lucy's  old  pension- 
ers, informed  me,  beyond  doubt,  that  they  at 
least  had  settled  their  opinion  of  the  matter,  and 
were  "  certain  sure  they  should  never  see  such 
another  as  that  saint  on  earth — their  poor,  dear, 
sweet,  dead  lady." 

My  present  countess  neither  desired  nor  sought 
similar  popularity.  It  is  true,  that  though  no 
Dorcas,  she  did  not  want  ltjtutiinww  of  feeling, 
nor  was  indifferent  to  the  necessities  of  the  un- 
fortunate. Under  her  orders  the  sums  expended 
in  charitable  donations  of  soup,  meat,  blankets, 
and  fuel,  exceeded  those  of  former  years ;  yet 
onr  poor  complained  that  they  had  lost  their 
friend. 

The  house,  during  our  stay,  was  always  as  full 
as  a  barrack  with  London  company.  Her  lady- 
ship astonished  the  neighbourhood  by  a  succes- 
sion of  entertainments,  any  one  of  which  would 
have  sufficed  to  afford  them  excitement  and 
topics  for  a  twelvemonth ;  dashed  after  the 
hounds  in  a  scarlet  riding  pelisse  trimmed  with 
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sables,  and  black  beaver  au  militaire;  gave 
skaiting  parties :  in  short,  kept  the  county  quite 
alive. 

About  this  time,  on  a  race-course,  I  once 
more  met  Philip  Dornton.  He  was  in  a  brick- 
coloured  random,  accompanied  by  a  lady  of  re- 
markably redundant  proportions,  attired  in  sky- 
blue  silk,  with  a  buff  hat  and  plumes,  actively 
engaged  in  dispensing  perigord  and  champagne 
to  a  group  of  flashy  sporting-men,  with  whom 
Philip  appeared  to  be  eagerly  betting,  at  any 
odds,  for  and  against  every  horse  in  the  field. 
He  was  uproariously  delighted  at  being  recog- 
nised by  me,  gave  me  his  card,  and  made  me 
promise  to  call  on  him  in  London. 

A  variety  of  engagements  obliged  me  to  post- 
pone doing  so  for  a  considerable  period,  but  the 
arrival,  at  length,  of  a  leisure  morning,  together 
with  revived  interest  and  curiosity  respecting 
those  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  induced 
me  to  direct  my  steps  towards  his  residence  in 
Duke-street.  The  door  of  the  small,  dirty 
lodging-house  was  opened  by  a  foot-boy,  whose 
"  Mr.  Dornton  is  not  at  home,  Sir,**  was 
scarcely  uttered  ere  confuted  by  the  sound  of 
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Philip's  voice  at  its  loudest  pitch  giving  the 
burthen  of  a  hunting-song. 

"  That  is, — Sir,  my  master," — stammered  the 
confused  urchin ;  "  desired  me  not  to  show  any 
gentleman  who  called  up  stairs,  as  he  is  pertick- 
lerly  engaged ." 
"  Take  this  card  to  Mr.  Dornton." 
Away  ran  little  Pluah  to  the  door  of  the  first- 
floor.  His  knock  was  answered  by  Philip,  who 
in  an  instant  made  his  appearance  on  the  landing- 
place  in  a  robe  <U  chambra  and  slippers,  unbut- 
toned doublet,  ruffled  linen,  uncurled  ckroelure, 
his  handsome  countenance  haggard  and  flushed, 
his  blue  eyes  lividly  blood-shot,  contending  with 
the  impediment  of  a  alight  hiccough,  as  he 
mingled  a  great  many  unfinished  expressions  of 
delight  at  seeing  me  with  as  many  unfinished , 
apologies.  The  room  we  entered  had  evidently 
not  been  arranged  for  some  days.  Candles 
burned  to  their  sockets,  a  heap  of  spurs,  a 
pistol-case,  nut-crackers,  cards,  dice,  a  dog- 
whistle,  a  punch-bowl,  ladles,  empty  bottles, 
decanters,  tea-cups,  and  wine  glasses  covered 
the  side-board.  Another  table  was  littered 
with  caricatures  and  sporting  prints,  among 
08 
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which  lay  a  pair  of  boot-tops,  a  bugle,  and  two 
snuff-boxes.     An  open  door  discovered  a  bed- 
room in  a  state  of  equally  admired  disorder. 
The    bed    unmade,    the    chairs    strewed    with 
articles    of    wearing-apparel,    hunting    frocks, 
embroidered    coats,    sword   belts,   riding   caps, 
boots  and  ruffles.     Across  the  toilette  table  lay 
a  heavy-handled  whip,  in  company  with  a  spirit 
flask  and  soda  water ;  while  a  bougie  in  a  silver 
candlestick  was  still  expiring  in  a  washing-basin. 
Before  the  fire,  on  the  rug,  reposed  three  dogs, 
and  on  each  side  of  the  hearth  sat  a  fat,  yellow- 
wigged,  grave- looking,  middle-aged  man,  smoking 
and  drinking  brandy  and  water.     They  rose  on 
my  entrance. 

"  You  have  friends  with  you,  Phil,  I  see; 
I  will  call  some  other  time." 

"  Not  exactly  friends,""  said  Philip  reddening. 
u  Persons  on  business.  Pray  never  mind.  Mr. 
Pearcc  and  Mr.  Stone,  oblige  me  by  being  so 
good  as  to  walk  into  the  next  room  for  five 
minutes.1' 

The  fatter  man  of  the  two  (for  like  "as 
cherries  moulded  on  one  stem,"  it  is  impossible 
to  make  any  other  descriptive  distinction)  bowed, 
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put  a  lump  or  sugar  and  a  little  more  brandy 
into  his  glass,  and  withdrew  with  it  to  the  bed- 
chamber. The  other  deliberately  finished  his 
tumbler,  retired  to  the  top  of  the  stairs,  closed 
the  sitting-room  door,  coughed  significantly,  and 
hummed  "  Gentle  Shepherd.'" 

"  My  dear  lord,  yon  see,  of  course,  how  I  am 
situated.     Unlucky  affair — bad  luck — fleeced  at 

"  Doe  and  Roe,  eh  P 

Philip  nodded. 

"  Sad  business,  Phil.  You  should  leave  off 
these  things."' 

"  I  know  I  should,  and  I  will,  by  Jove,  the 
moment  I  get  over  this.  Quite  ashamed  that 
yon  should  find  me  in  such  a  state,"  he  added, 
glancing  at  the  entourage.  Will  you  take  a  glass 
of  claret !     Some  deuced  good  Burgundy  here." 

"  Vastly  good,"  said  I,  putting  down  a  glass, 
which  I  had  accepted  in  order  to  make  him 
more  at  ease.     "  How  much  the  dozen  T" 

"  Don't  know,  indeed ;  always  forget  to  in- 
quire price ;  quality  all  I  look  at.™ 

"  Sad  ways,  Phil,  sad  ways ;  but  now  what 
can  I  do  for  you  T 

o4 
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"  Oh,  nothing,  nothing." 

"  Not  much,  I  fear ;  not  so  much  as  I  could 
wish ;  but  I  must  be  allowed  to  do  something. 
Will  a  cheque  for  fifty  pounds  assist  you! 
Where  shall  I  find  paper  and  an  inkstand  T 

Philip  pointed  out  the  paper  and  inkstand,  at 
the  same  time  vehemently  protesting  refusal  of 
the  cheque. 

"  Nonsense,  boy,  take  it,  and  if  you  like,  send 
me  the  sorrel  horse  I  saw  the  other  day  in  your 
team.  Take  my  advice,  too,"  how  difficult  is  it 
to  refrain  from  the  pleasure  of  giving  advice 
when  one  has  given  assistance !  u  cut  your  set 
I  must  talk  to  you  some  day  when  I  have  timer 

Philip  was  ardent  in  his  acknowledgments. 
Mr.  Stone  bowed  very  low  to  me  as  I  passed. 
His  official  gravity  of  aspect  had  suddenly  given 
place  to  the  most  lively  obsequiousness. 

"  Good  morning,  my  lud.  Permit  me  to  have 
the  honour  of  opening  the  door  for  your  lud- 
ship.  Good  morning,  my  lud :  I  have  the 
honour  of  wishing  your  ludship  good  morning." 

"  I  must  talk  to  him,"  said  I,  on  quitting  the 
house,  "  I  must,  indeed,  talk  to  him  when  I  have 
time."     But  my  time  was  so  busily  spent  in 
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killing  time,  that  I  never  found  half  an  hour  to 
spare,  or  at  least  never  found  inclination  to  spare 
it;  so  that  I  forgot  Philip  Dornton,  and  never 
remembered  that  I  had  forgotten  him,  until  I 
was  on  the  point  of  starting  for  Newmarket, 
where  I  was  about  to  run  my  first  racer,  when 
a  letter  was  delivered  me  with  his  signature, 
very  blurred,  very  illegible,  commencing  with  a 
lengthy  apologetical  preamble,  which  not  having 
patience  to  decipher,  and  in  the  belief  that  it 
referred  to  his  non-payment  of  my  loan,  I  threw 
aside  unpernsed.  At  Newmarket  I  lived  more 
freely  than  I  had  done  for  some  time,  and  re- 
tained to  town  rather  atrabilious ;  for  besides 
having  raftered  a  disappointment  as  to  my  horse, 
and  a  disappointment  in  one's  first  racer  is  felt 
almost  as  acutely  as  in  one's  first  love,  I  had 
been  worried  during  my  stay  respecting  a  dis- 
honoured bill,  drawn  in  the  name  of  Barham, 
with  my  acceptance.  The  name  of  the  drawer 
was  unknown  to  me,  the  acceptance,  of  course, 
a  forgery.  I  foresaw  myself  necessarily  involved 
in  the  annoyance  of  a  prosecution.  Arrived  in 
Lincoln  Vinn-fields,  I  had  the  surprise  of  learn- 
ing that  my  lady  had  left  home  for  the  Dairy. 
06 
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a  cottage  twelve  miles  from  town,  which  had 
been  fitted  up  and  given,  with  a  small  grass 
farm,  by  Lucy,  my  late  countess,  to  an  aged 
man  and  his  wife,  her  nurse  and  foster-father. 
Curious  to  discover  what  inducement  could  have 
carried  her  ladyship  thither,  as  soon  as  I  had 
partaken  of  some  refreshment,  I  set  off  for  the 
Dairy.      On  reaching  the  spot,   which  I  had 
visited  with  my  wife  only  a  few  months  before, 
I  was  much  astonished  to  find  that  a  wood  near 
the  cottage  had  been  enclosed  and  .planted  with 
shrubs,  and  that  the  approach  was  now  by  a 
carriage-road   through   it.     Still  farther  was  I 
amazed  by  the  apparition  of  a  man  garbed  as  a 
beef-eater,  who  delivered  an  order  to  my  coach- 
man to  u  set  down  and  then  drive  to  the  rights 
The  little   wicket-gate  of  the  front  garden  at 
which  my  carriage  stopped  was  decorated  with 
a  temporary  arch,  wreathed  with  laurels,  flowers, 
and  variegated  lamps.     The  porch  resembled  s 
bower    of   roses    and    myrtles.     The    humble 
lattices   opened   upon  a  verandah    rilled    with 
exotics.      Servants  bearing   refreshment   trays 
were   seen   passing  and  repassing.     Strains  of 
music,   streams  of  light,  groups  of  ladies  and 
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gentlemen,  exhibiting  every  splendid  anomaly  of 
costume,  indicated  a  /he.  In  reply  to  my 
inquiries,  I  was  informed  that  the  countess  was 
with  part  of  her  company  in  the  wood,  and 
directed  by  a  lacquey  I  soon  found  myself  at 
the  entrance  of  a  moss-covered  hermitage  and 
grotto,  the  interior  of  which  was  a  theatre. 
Here  was  performing  the  masque  of  Comus,  the 
part  of  the  Lady  being  played  by  my  countess. 
Though  one  of  the  most  distant  spectators,  her 
keen  eyes  almost  immediately  descried  me.  She 
started,  coloured,  and  smiled.  I  did  not  smile 
in  return  ;  but  having  waited  quietly  until  the 
conclusion  of  the  piece,  I  made  my  way  behind 
the  scene,  where  I  found  Bosworth  in  assiduous 


"  Is  not  this  a  delightful  surprise  for  you  V 
she  asked. 

Bosworth  withdrew. 

"  A  surprise,  certainly ;  but  I  should  be  un- 
eandid  if  I  were  to  affect  that  I  think  it  a 
delightful  one." 

"  Oh,  pray  don't  be  ill-natured,  or  your 
coming  will  spoil  all  our  eport.  How  grave  you 
look!  I  wish  I  could  make  you  believe  that 
06 
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gravity  is  not  becoming  to  you.     It  neither  suits 
your  character  nor  your  face." 

"  Madam,  I  am  not  in  a  humour  for  per- 
siflage" 

"  I  wager,  now,  that  your  horse  bolted. 
Never  did  I  see  you  look  downright  ill-tempered 
before.  Venture  bolted.  Is  it  not  so,  Hu- 
bert r 

"  Whether  it  is  so  or  not,  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  my  present  annoyance.'1 

"  And  pray,  my  lord,  what  has  ?" 

"  I  think  you  should  have  consulted  me  before 
you  engaged  in  this  transformation.  All  this 
nonsense  must  so  seriously  have  inconvenienced 
the  people." 

"  Who?  Goody  and  Gaffer?  Oh  dear,  do. 
Of  course  I  have  taken  care  to  settle  them 
snugly  elsewhere." 

u  Madam,  do  I  understand  you  rightly  I  Is 
it  possible  that  you  have  ventured,  without  my 
knowledge,  for  my  sanction  was  out  of  the 
question,  to  dispossess  the  protegees  of  my  late 
countess  of  a  property  with  which  you  had  not 
the  slightest  right  of  interference  ?" 

"  My  lord,  for  a  nobleman  educated  at  college 
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yon  are  the  most  illogical  person  .'  Your  sanc- 
tion being  out  of  the  question,  of  what  use  would 
hive  been  your  knowledge  of  the  affair !  And 
for  one  bred  at  court,  the  most " 

"  Madam,  do  not  provoke  me.  I  must  beg  a 
truce  to  these  ill-timed  sallies,  and  as  a  guide 
for  the  future,  request  you  to  observe,  that  I  am 
seriously  displeased  with  the  want  of  regard  and 
respect  evinced  in  this  matter,  both  towards 
myself  and  the  memory  of  my  late  countess." 

"  Whom  you  so  regarded,  whom  yim  so 
respected." 

Oh,  the  withering  influence  of  a  sarcasm  from 
the  lip,  of  a  sneer  upon  the  countenance  of  those 
kg  love.  More  fatal  is  the  irradicable  venom  ol 
that  shaft  than  the  fiercest  conflict  of  words 
passion  can  wage.  Beware  of  it,  ye  who  would 
prolong  loves  dream.  It  is  easy  to  forgive 
every  spoken  injury,  save  that  which,  when 
anger  is  past,  we  remember  as  a  truth. 

" Madam,  whom   I  both  respected  and 

regarded ;  though  I  acknowledge,  with  regret 
very  inadequately  to  her  merits.  But,  madam 
experience  and  comparisons  have  already  re- 
moved that  injustice,  and  I  now  venerate  hei 
memory — " 
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"  As  the  ancients  I  have  read  of  venerated 
the  memory  of  those  they  had  sacrificed." 

"  Madam I11 

"  My  lord ;  that  severe  brow  and  threatening 
aspect  neither  become  you,  nor  will  be  endured 
by  me.  If  your  disapprobation  needs  must  be 
expressed,  at  least  adopt  phrase  less  uncourtiy, 
a  manner  more  suited  to  your  rank  and  to  mine. 
As  for  this  toy,  take  it  back,  replace  your  pen- 
sioners. I  will  undertake  that,  within  a  week 
all  shall  be  restored  to  its  former  state.11 

"  But  the  waste  of  expense.11 

"  My  lord,  with  your  rent-roll,  are  you  not 
ashamed  so  to  play  the  niggard  ?  But  support 
the  character  you  have  assumed  as  you  please ; 
only  remember  not  to  expect  either  concurrence 
or  acquiescence  from  me.  I  married  a  man  of 
fashion  to  lead  the  life  of  a  woman  of  fashion ; 
to  indulge  my  habits,  my  tastes.  And  I  will 
indulge  them.  You  stare.  Recollect  that  I 
am  one  of  the  worlds  spoiled  children,  as  well 
as  yourself.  Indulge  me  and  you  will  find  me 
ever  the  good  tempered  creature  I  love  to  be. 
Thwart  me  and — but  I  will  not  anticipate.  Nay, 
do  not  answer.  I  have  said  all  I  mean  to  say, 
and  will  not,  I  protest,  listen  to  a  word  in  reply. 
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Come  out  in  the  moonlight.  Is  it  not  a  pretty 
spot !  Could  you  have  imagined  it  capable  of  so 
much  effect  \  And  now  having  conjured  up  this 
fairy  land,  I  must  e'en  aet  about  conjuring  it 
away  again.  Well,  it  is  some  consolation  that 
one  night  of  the  kind  in  the  same  scene  is  almost 
enough.  Now,  tell  me,"  she  added,  putting  her 
arm  through  mine.  "  all  about  Newmarket." 

Our  dialogue  was  here  interrupted  by  the 
approach  of  a  servant,  who  had  been  despatched 
from  town  by  my  physician,  with  a  note  inform- 
ing me  of  the  dangerous  illness  of  my  little 
daughter. 

"  They  told  me  she  had  been  unwell  for  a  day 
or  two,"  Baid  the  countess,  "  and  I  intended  to 
have  Been  her  this  morning,  before  I  left  London ; 
bat  I  really  believe  there  is  nothing  to  appre- 
hend. Her  indispositions  are  so  frequent  and 
so  transitory.  You  will  return  to  town  imme- 
diately, of  course,  my  lord ;  do  you  wish  me  to 
accompany  you!  I  dare  say  the  people  here 
could  get  on  very  well  without  me." 

"  By  no  means,  my  lady,"  I  replied ;  "  Order 
the  carriage.  Madam,  I  beg  that  I  may  no 
longer  detain  you." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


A  nursery  death-bed — A  newspaper  announcement — The 
forged  acceptance — Dornton  alias  Barham — The  repriere 
— The  journey  to  Warwick — A  day  too  late— The  dose  of 
"  a  short  life  and  a  merry  one." 

"Here  is  my  lord,  your  good  papa,  my 
darling!"  said  the  head-nurse  as  I  entered; 
undrawing  the  white  curtains  of  the  little  bed  in 
which  ray  poor  child  lay. 

"  I  do  not  want  my  lord,  whom  you  call  my 
papa,"  cried  the  child  in  a  weak,  fractious  tone ; 
"  I  begged  you  not  to  send  for  him.  And  I  do 
not  want  my  lady  ;  for  I  do  not  know  my  papa, 
and  I  do  not  like  my  lady." 

"  Not  love  my  lady — oh,  fie,  Miss  !"  answered 
another  woman  in  a  coaxing  accent;  "I  am 
sure  you  love  my  lady,  who  gives  you  such  nice 
sweetmeats  and  such  beautiful  frocks." 

"  I  don't  care  for  those  fine  frocks,  because 
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Mrs.  Hardy  will  not  let  me  play  when  I  hare 
them  on ;  and  the  sweetmeats  make  me  so  sick, 
oh,  so  sick  ! — I  am  sick  now;"  she  continued, 
"and  my  bead  so  very  hot, — " 

"  Oh !  Miss,"  said  the  nurse,  forcing  down 
and  trying  to  cover  with  the  bed-clothes  the 
long  white  emaciated  arms  which  had  been  rest- 
lessly tossing  to  and  fro, — "  Pray  keep  yourself 
covered — lauk-a-day,  bless  me !  if  you  haven't 
torn  off  your  cap ;  and  here  are  your  pretty 
curls  all  hanging  bo  loose  about." 

I  approached  the  bed.  "  Pale  as  her  sheets'" 
was  the  fair  little  creature  on  whom  I  looked, 
but  one  bright  red  spot  glowed  ominously  on 
her  cheek ;  and  the  soft  grey  eyes,  which  as 
well  as  the  beautiful  blonde  tresses,  singularly 
resembled  her  mother  s,  wore  a  lustre  not  to  be 


"  1  want  my  own  mamma  to  come  to  me,11 
whined  the  little  sufferer  pitifully ;  "  to  give  me 
nice  drink,  and  sing  to  me  as  she  used  to  do  long 
ago,  when  I  was  ill.  Not  my  lady,  but  my  own 
mamma,  who  taught  me  to  read,  and  let  me 
gather  her  flowers.  Why  is  she  gone  away  so 
▼ery  long  •  Why  will  she  not  come  back  to  me  T 
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"That  dear  mamma,"  I  answered,  "my  darling 
child,  is  dead.     She  is  in  heaven." 

"  In  heaven  !  yes — I  know  she  is  in  heaven. 
Then  will  I  die  too,  that  I  may  go  to  her." 

"  No,  no,  my  love,  you  must  take  care  to 
mind  what  your  good  nurses  bid  you,  and  try  to 
get  well.  Then  you  will  learn  to  love  me,  and  I 
will  play  with  you,  teach  you  to  read,  and  give 
you  flowers,  and  many,  many  pretty  things— -all 
that  you  ask  for." 

"  No,  no,"  screamed  little  Lucy ;  "  I  only 
want  my  dear  mamma ;  I  will  love  no  one  else.'1 

The  entrance  of  the  cupper  at  this  moment 
diverted  her  paroxysm.  Having  bowed,  rubbed 
his  hands,  and  paid  his  compliments,  he  pro- 
ceeeded  with  an  air  of  great  complacency,  to 
produce  his  ugly  implements,  and  give  the 
necessary  directions.  I  was  much  distressed  at 
the  idea  of  the  suffering  she  had  to  undergo ; 
but  aware  that  her  attendants  were  kind  and 
skilful,  I  felt  it  better  to  withdraw  than  to 
remain  longer  the  useless  spectator  of  a  painful 
scene.  The  plaintive  shrieks  reached  me  even 
in  my  study ;  and  unfortunately  the  torture  was 
productive  of  very  little  benefit.     Fever  con- 
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turned  to  augment.  A  consultation  of  physi- 
cians became  Decennary.  Almost  every  remedial 
expedient  was  resorted  to  in  vain.  In  a  few 
weeks  I   found   myself  childless. 

During  my  poor  little  daughter's  illness  T  was 
naturally  too  much  engrossed  to  attend  to  aflkirs ; 
indeed  I  had  at  all  times  a  great  indisposition  for 
business,  and  above  all  for  legal  business.  So 
strong,  in  fact,  was  this  antipathy,  that  the  very 
sight  of  parchment,  or  a  japanned  box,  or  even, 
from  unpleasant  association,  red  tape  occa- 
sioned me  a  sort  of  shudder.  The  most  urgent 
necessity  alone  could  induce  me  to  pay  a  visit  to 
my  lawyers  in  chambers.  To  escape  this  task, 
to  me  so  irksome,  I  generally  gave  them  full 
powers  in  every  matter,  conditioning  only  to 
be  troubled  as  little  as  possible.  I  knew  that  a 
prosecution  had  been  instituted  against  Barham 
for  the  forgery  of  the  acceptance,  that  he  had 
been  tried  at  the  assizes,  had  pleaded  guilty, 
and  had  received  sentence ;  but  it  was  with 
utter  astonishment  as  well  as  the  most  inde- 
scribable horror,  that  I  perused  in  a  newspaper 
the  lines, — "  We  understand  that  Barham, 
whose  real   name  is   said  to  be  Dornton,  the 
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unfortunate  person  who  has  received  the  sen- 
tence of  the  law  for  the  forgery  of  Lord *s 

signature,  is  to  be  executed  at  Warwick  in  the 
course  of  next  week." 

"  Philip  Dornton  !  I  gasped — good  God,  is 
it  possible  !  dreadful — how  dreadful !  unfortu- 
nate, ill-fated  Philip  !  Alas  !  What  have  I  un- 
knowingly done !  can  it  indeed  be  he  ?  What 
could  tempt  him  to  so  incredible  an  act !  That 
letter,  which  by  some  fatality  I  threw  away  un- 
perused,  doubtless  contained  the  confession  that 
might  have  saved  him.  Might  have  saved  him ! 
— he  must,  he  shall  be  saved.  There  is  yet 
time ;  but  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  I  will 
drive  to  my  lawyers  instantly — no,  better  seek 
the  fountain-head — I  will  see  the  Home  Secre- 
tary;' 

I  ordered  my  carriage,  and  drove  imme- 
diately to  the  Home  Secretary's.  His  lordship 
was  not  at  his  official  residence ;  I  drove  to  his 
family-house — his  lordship  was  not  at  home,  not 
even  in  town  ;  he  had  gone  down  for  a  day  or 
two  to  a  seat  in  the  country.  I  despatched  a 
letter  by  express.  The  Home  Secretary  was 
not  found  at  the  seat  named  ;  but  my  messenger 
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returned  with  the  information  that  my  letter 
bad  been  forwarded.  The  intense  anxiety  I 
endured  daring  the  terrible  suspense  of  the 
following  days  drove  me  almost  mad.  Each 
moment  seemed  so  to  lag,  each  hour  so  to  pro- 
tract, that  I  began  to  doubt  if  the  mornings 
would  ever  wear  away,  and  give  hope  of  the 
approach  of  night,  to  whose  oblivion  I  looked 
for  an  apparent  hastening  of  time.  The  into- 
lerable period  which  intervened  before  I  could 
by  possibility  receive  a  reply,  crept  away  at  last. 
The  post  on  which  I  had  so  calculated  arrived, 
but  brought  no  answer  ;  knock  after  knock 
resounded ;  letter  after  letter  was  delivered ; 
yet  came  there  neither  Home  Secretary  nor 
communication  from  him.  My  excitement  rose 
to  frenzy.  At  length,  that  is,  in  the  course  of 
three  days  more,  which  had  seemed  ages,  I 
received  a  letter  that  occasioned  me  a  revulsion 
of  the  warmest  transport ;  though  every  thing 
materia],  in  fact,  still  remained  in  uncertainty. 
His  lordship  had  gone  to  Kew,  and  would  do  all 
that  he  could  on  Philip's  behalf  with  his  Majesty. 
On  the  sixth  morning  I  had  the  happiness  of 
receiving  intelligence,  that  a  pardon  had  been 
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sent  down,  and  I  immediately  posted  to  War- 
wick with  the  utmost  speed  ;  my  mind  occupied 
during  the  whole  of  the  rapid  journey,  in 
picturing  Philip's  delight  and  gratitude  for  his 
delivery,  and  the  joy  of  our  coming  interview. 
Arrived,  I  found  the  town  very  full. 

On  approaching  the  county  gaol,  I  perceived 
one  of  the  avenues  which  led  to  it,  blocked  up 
by  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  above  whose 
heads  in  perspective  a  scaffolding  partially 
covered  with  black  draperies  was  visible.  A 
terrible  apprehension  seized  me.  Sickening  with 
horror,  I  sank  back  in  the  carriage,  and  a 
moment  or  two  elapsed  before  I  had  power  to 
articulate  an  inquiry  addressed  to  the  crowd, 
through  which  the  impeded  chariot  moved 
slowly,  as  to  who  was  then  to  be  hanged. 

"  He  is  hanged,  your  honour ;"  answered  an 
old  fish  woman,  who  was  skinning  eels  at  a  pump. 

"  Good  God  !  you  cannot  mean  to  say  that 
Philip  Dornton — Barham  I  mean — is — is — *  I 
could  not  pronounce  the  word. 

"  Is  that  the  man's  name  V  asked  the  fish- 
woman  of  a  lad,  who  was  filling  some  water- 
cans  beside  her. 
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"  No,  sir,  it's  Bradfort  the  coiner,  who  has 
just  been  hanged  to-day,  sir." 

"  Thank  God !"  I  exclaimed  fervently,  "  posti- 
lions drive  on  for  heaven's  sake  !"  The  panting, 
reeking  horses  passed  before  the  county  gaol. 
I  leapt  out.  "  Show  me  the  way  to  Barhams 
cell,  I  am  the  bearer  of  a  pardon." 

"  It  came  down  to  the  sheriff  this  morning, 
your  lordship,  by  day-break." 

"  That's  weD  !  where  is  the  turnkey !  I 
wish  to  see  Mr.  TWWn  immediately." 

"  The  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  turnkey,  coming 
forward,  u  came  down  this  morning,  sir." 

"  So  I  am  informed,"  I  interrupted  impa- 
tiently. 

"  But  the  prisoner,  sir,  found  means  to 
strangle  himself  in  his  cell  last  night,  your 
lordship." 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


Unfortunate  influence  of  fine  connexions  on  the  conduct  of 
a  weak  man — A  moral  intended  for  ambitious  parents— 
The  troubles  of  prosperity — New  resources — The  manu- 
script copyist — Cicely  a  matron — A  journey  of  discovery— 
Love  in  a  cottage — My  lady's  woman — The  diamond  neck- 
lace— The  attache*  and  his  young  wife — An  Opera-box 
adventure. 

There  were  two  letters  found  in  the  unfortunate 
Dornton\s  cell,  one  addressed  to  his  mother, 
the  other  to  myself.  The  latter  appeared  to 
have  been  written  shortly  previous  to  his  last 
unhappy  act,  and  contained  the  bitterest  but 
most  touching  reproaches.  In  particular,  it 
accused  me  of  the  most  cruel  severity  in  having 
instituted  a  prosecution,  after  receiving  his 
humble  confession  of  the  offence,  and  prayer 
for  forgiveness.  By  this,  it  appeared,  he  alluded 
to  the  letter  delivered  to  me,  as  I  was  about 
setting  off  for  Newmarket,  in  which  he  recapi- 
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tulated  having  detailed  that  while  in  Paris,  and 
in  a  state  of  temporary  destitution,  he  had,  to 
avoid  being  thrown  into  prison,  from  which 
release  is  almost  hopeless,  raised  money  on 
a  bill  drawn  in  the  name  his  difficulties  induced 
him  to  assume,  to  which,  he  added,  he  had  been 
tempted  to  affix  a  forgery  of  my  signature. 
That  this  bill  had  been  discounted  by  a  usurer, 
who  had  promised  not  to  negotiate  it,  and  that 
he  had  reckoned  securely  on  being  prepared  with 
the  amount  before  it  became  due ;  but,  through 
a  train  of  unlucky  circumstances,  the  defalcation 
of  a  friend  who  had  pledged  himself  to  repay 
him  money,  and  a  disappointment  respecting  the 
sale  of  the  remnant  of  his  property,  he  had 
been  unable  to  fulfil  his  wishes  and  intentions, 
and  without  any  other  alternative  than  that  of 
throwing  himself  on  my  mercy. 

Deeply  was  I  pained  by  the  recital ;  deeply 
did  I  deplore  the  melancholy  fate  of  one  whom 
I  now  only  remembered  as  the  playmate  and 
friend  of  my  boyhood.  Nor  could  I  be  insen- 
sible, how  considerable  had  been  the  unfortunate 
influence  of  that  association  upon  the  whole  of 
his  unhappy  career. 
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Minor  associations  were  at  this  time  added 
to  these  important  troubles.  I  had  been  mar- 
ried a  second  time  little  more  than  two  years, 
yet  I  had  already  ceased  to  love  and  even  to 
like  my  wife.  Without  much  altercation  an 
estrangement  had  arisen  between  us,  occasioned 
by  the  necessity  I  found  of  limiting,  by  decided 
means,  her  prodigious  extravagance ;  and  again 
I  complained  of  the  mutability  of  happiness, 
of  the  vanity  and  vexation  of  all  things; 
though  with  a  dawning  consciousness  that  in 
the  infirmities  of  my  own  heart  might  be  found 
their  origin.  To  wean  myself  from  discontent, 
I  had  recourse  to  the  occupations  afforded  by 
my  library,  and  was  led  to  engage  in  answering 
some  of  the  controversial  pamphlets  of  the  day. 
But  unused  to  the  fatigue  of  this  sort  of  mental 
exercise,  I  soon  relinquished  it  for  lighter 
employment,  and  having  collected  all  the  son- 
nets and  stanzas  I  had  ever  perpetrated,  I 
completed  a  volume  with  a  poetic  tale,  which 
was  not  quite  without  merit.  Passing  one  day 
through  Red  Lion-street,  and  seeing  in  the 
window  of  a  small  book-shop,  a  card  with  the 
words,    "  Manuscripts  copied,"  I   entered  and 
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made  some  inquiries,  with  the  view  of  having  my 
poems  transcribed  previous  to  printing  them. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  bookseller,  or  rather 
seller  of  old  books,  in  answer  to  my  question, 
u  We  can  get  it  done  for  you." 

"They  are  not,  then,  copied  here!" 

"No,  sir;  we  employ  a  person  who  copies 
them  at  home.  Would  you  like  to  see  a  speci- 
men! Here,  sir,"  displaying  a  page  of  the 
neatest,  clearest,  prettiest  autography,  "  happens 
to  be  a  manuscript  just  finished,  which  I  expect 
wOl  almost  immediately  be  called  for." 

"  Surely  I  recognise  that  handwriting," 
thought  I,  "  It  must  be,  it  is — Cicely's." 

"  Very  neatly  executed,  indeed,"  I  said  aloud, 
"  but,  pray,  is  it  not  a  female  hand  V 

"  Yes,  sir ;  these  manuscripts  are  copied  by 
a  gentlewoman  of  the  name  of  Lambert,  as  a 
little  addition  to  the  family  funds." 

"  Lambert !"  I  replied,  "  I  know  that  name 
well." 

".Indeed,  sir." 

"Pray,  sir,  did  you  say  Miss  or  Mistress 
Lambertr 

"Mistress  Lambert    is    the   gentlewoman's 
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name.  Her  husband  is  Mr.  Basil  Lambert,  a 
Templar.  A  rising  man,  sir;  one  of  the 
cleverest  of  our  young  periodical  writers ;  and," 
subjoined  the  bookseller,  with  the  air  of  one 
about  to  add  a  crowning  commendation,  "a 
very  old  customer  of  mine.  You  are  probably 
acquainted  with  him,  sir.  You  understand, 
of  course,  I  mentioned  the  name  in  confi- 
dence." 

"Of  course,  of  course.  Yes,  I  know  Mr. 
Lambert  well." 

"  Indeed,  sir,'1  bowed  the  bookseller. 

u  Is  that  an  edition  of  Milton  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,1"1  he  answered,  with  alacrity,  dust- 
ing and  rubbing  with  his  apron  four  dingy- 
looking  volumes,  "a  very  rare,  curious,  and 
complete  edition." 

"  The  price  T 

^Why,  sir,"  replied  the  dealer  in  calfskin, 
adding  ten  shillings  after  a  glance  at  my  apparel, 
"  the  lowest  price  ought  to  be  seven  and  forty 
shillings,  but  we  will  say  two  and  forty." 

I  put  down  two  guineas,  saying  that  I  would 
send  for  the  books. 

"  Will  you  oblige  me  with  a  card  of  your  shop, 
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and  also,  if  you  have  it,  with  Mr.  Basil  Lambert's 
private  address  r 

"This,'"  said  the  bookseller,  after  rummaging 
in  a  drawer  next  the  till,  "  is  a  card  Mistress 
Lambert  left  with  us." 

"  I  thank  you,  sir." 

"Sir,  you  are  extremely  welcome.* 

The  bookseller  darted  under  the  counter  to 
open  the  door,  and  made  me,  while  we  exchanged 
good-days,  as  many  bows  as  he  had  profited 
shillings. 

"  Mistress  Lambert,"  the  words  conveyed  pain, 
opening  a  cicatrized,  but  still  unhealed  wound, 
"Field  Cottage,  Honoway-road." 

That  same  afternoon,  impelled  by  no  motive 
more  definite  than  an  impulse  of  interest  and 
curiosity,  setting  forth  on  an  enterprise  of  dis- 
covery, I  took  my  way  on  horseback  through 
that  skirt  of  London  which  is  now  the  fine 
snburb  called  the  Regent's  Park.  The  roads 
and  hedgerows  were  a  little  dusty,  for  it  was 
summer  once  more;  but  on  either  side  lay  a 
stretch  of  green  land,  irrigated  by  a  serpentining 
stream,  to  which  clumps  of  fantastic  dwarf-like 
osiers  imparted  something  of  the  picturesque. 
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Here  and  there  a  field-gate,  a  barn,  a  stile,  a 
path,  combined  with  the  pure  air  breathing  from 
the  distant  hills,  to  cheat  one  into  the  illusion  of 
having  entered  the  country;  an  illusion  again 
dispelled  by  the  re-appearance  of  some  odious 
tavern,  tea-gardens,  a  few  wretched  shops,  or  a 
line  of  tawdry  houses,  yclept  Prospect,  Paradise, 
or  Tabernacle-row.  At  some  distance  from  the 
last  of  these  with  which  I  was  annoyed,  I  arrived 
at  a  detached  cottage,  in  itself  not  precisely 
picturesque,  but  still  an  object  which  few  would 
pass  without  commenting  on  as  pretty,  from  the 
extreme  cleanliness  and  neatness  of  its  exterior. 
This  cottage  was  long  and  low,  newly  white- 
washed and  slated,  with  a  tall  chimney  at  each 
end.  It  had  four  square-sash  bed-room  windows, 
all  open,  their  frames  painted  dark-green,  cur- 
tained with  white-fringed  dimity,  and  having 
rows  of  bright-red  flower-pots,  in  which  were 
very  thriving  flower-plants,  on  the  sills.  Below 
were  three  square-sash  sitting-room  windows, 
and  one  small  bow-window  at  the  side,  all  with 
green  frames,  white  dimity  draperies,  green 
shutters,  and  boxes  of  mignonette  and  gera- 
niums.    Between  the  two  front  windows  was  a 
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door,  partly  green  and  partly  glass,  around 
which  gay  china-astres  clustered.  The  house, 
raised  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  road, 
was  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps  from 
the  entrance  gate,  and  surrounded  by  a  flag- 
pavement  ;  both  steps  and  flags  as  spotless  as 
steps  and  flags  can  be,  and  whiter,  I  thought, 
than  any  I  had  seen  before.  Small  but  well- 
stocked,  the  parterres  in  front  were  in  the 
trimmest  order,  protected  by  bays,  hollies,  and 
laurels,  and  still  farther  screened  from  the  dust 
of  the  highway  by  a  row  of  goodly  elms,  enclosed 
within  high  green  pailings,  on  a  stone  basement. 
Behind  was  a  much  larger  garden,  apparently 
rich  in  fruit-trees  and  fruit-bushes,  adjoined  by 
a  paddock  and  meadow.  Such  was  Field  Cot- 
tage. All  these  things  I  noted  with  the  interest 
of  one  who,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  of  years 
which  have  not  brought  forgetftdness,  looks  upon 
the  habitation  of  the  woman  he  has  loved  first, 
of  the  woman .  he  has  loved  best,  or  at  least 
whom  he  deems  he  has  loved  best;  it  may  be, 
perchance,  because  he  has  loved  her  only — in 
▼sin.  I  passed  and  repassed,  and  the  more  I 
observed  the  aspect  of  the  dwelling,  the  more 
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its  air  of  humble  comfort  seemed  to  denote  the 
presence  of  that  content  which  makes  the  best 
and  the  most  of  all  within  its  lot.  I  looked  that 
night  unsuccessfully  for  Cicely.  Once,  indeed, 
my  heart's  pulse  quickened,  when,  as  I  passed,  a 
female  figure  appeared  at  one  of  the  chamber 
windows.  It  was  but  a  servant  maid,  the  servant 
maid,  and  as  cleanly  and  neatly  attired  a  person 
as  one  might  expect,  from  the  brightness  of  her 
panes  and  the  whiteness  of  her  flags.  She  stared 
a  moment  at  the  starer,  and  then  shut  down  the 
window  with  a  very  red  arm.  In  returning  to 
town  I  saw  her  again.  There  was  a  light  in  the 
sitting-room,  and  she  was  spreading  a  snowy 
cloth  on  a  little  round  table  and  arranging 
supper.  That  road  soon  became  my  most 
frequent  ride.  Sometimes  in  passing  the  house 
I  heard  the  sweet  voices  and  laughter  of  chil- 
dren. One  evening  I  arrived  just  as  a  sturdy, 
country  servant  lad,  in  baize  coat  and  leathern 
small-clothes,  was  leading  away  a  hack  from 
which  Basil  had  doubtless  dismounted, — Basil 
returned  from  the  fatigues  of  active  life  to  taste 
the  sweets  and  bliss,  the  welcome  of  his  happy 
home  circle.     Another  time  I  obtained  a  partial 
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view  of  Cicely,  who  was  bending  over  the  cradle 
of  an  infant.  Again  I  beheld  her  seated  at  a 
window,  engaged  in  needle-work.  Her  form  had 
acquired  even  greater  beauty  by  matronly  expan- 
sion, and  her  lovely  face,  still  blooming  as  ere* 
while,  had  lost  none  of  its  innocent  softness,  but 
was  now  still  more  irradiated  by  an  expression  of 
perfect  happiness,  and  by  the  beatifying  glow  of 
love ;  for  Basil  sat  beside  her,  a  book  upon  his 
knee,  apparently  awhile  forgotten  in  the  fond 
and  smiling  interchange  of  their  communing 
thoughts.  My  heart  overflowed  with  the  bitter- 
ness of  jealousy.  I  could  not  look  a  moment 
longer  on  them.  Turning  my  horse's  head,  with 
the  feeling  that  it  was  for  the  last  time,  from 
the  spot,  which  had,  for  me,  so  powerful  though 
so  painful  an  attraction,  I  plunged  my  spur  into 
his  flank  and  rode  to  town  at  a  pace  designed 
to  banish  reflection.  Arrived  at  mv  own  door, 
two  grooms  ran  to  contest  the  honour  of  leading 
away  my  horse.  The  old  porter  bowed  deferen- 
tially, the  footman  obsequiously,  as  I  passed. 
I  ascended  the  spacious  and  adorned  staircase, 
leading  to  so  many  elegant  and  luxurious  apart- 
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ments,  all  well-ordered,  noble,  magnificent ;  and 
the  pomp  of  my  state  produced  a  soothing  in- 
fluence on  my  spirits,  "  Change  conditions  with 
Basil  Lambert  ?"  I  laughed.  "  No,  no ;  not  even 
for  her.  Destiny,  wiser  than  my  caprice,  has 
more  suitably  cast  our  lots. 

"  Where  is  your  lady,  Mrs.  Jeflerys  T  I  in- 
quired aloud,  accosting  a  dark,  sinister  looking, 
though  smiling  person,  very  much  furbelowed, 
who  had  been  her  ladyship's  woman  for  a  number 
of  years  preceding  our  marriage. 

"  My  lord,  her  ladyship  is  engaged  in  receiv- 
ing a  few  friends  this  evening." 

"An  assembly  ?" 

"  No,  my  lord ;  only  a  few  friends — " 

"  That  is,  a  card-party." 

Perhaps  the  darkening  of  my  brow,  that 
shadow  which  thought  so  involuntarily  gives  to 
expression,  assisted  the  observation  of  the  acute 
Abigail,  so  well  versed  in  our  domestic  politics, 
for  she  replied  eagerly,  though  with  even  more 
than  her  usual  suavity — 

"  No,  my  lord,  by  no  manner  of  means.  Only 
a  conversation — a  tea-party.      Though,  to  be 
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sure,  there  may  be  cards  introduced,  as  I  recol- 
lect my  Lady  Henniker  »  here,  who  is  so  fond 
of  whist  at  sixpenny  points." 

"  Go  to  your  lady,  and  say  I  desired  yon  to 
mention  it  is  my  intention  that  we  should  go  to 
court  to-morrow, — and  let  me  know  if  there  is 
any  answer  before  I  go  to  the  House." 

"  My  lord,"  said  Mrs.  Jeflerya,  rustling  into 
the  Hbrary  on  her  return  from  the  delivery  of 
my  message,  "  my  lady  desires  me  to  beg  you 
will  give  her  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to  you  in 
her  room  to-morrow  morning  as  soon  as  you 
have  risen." 

"With  all  the  pleasure  imaginable,  inform 
your  ladyship."    On  such  polite  terms  were  we. 

"  Man  cher*  cried  the  countess  languidly,  as, 
true  to  my  appointment,  I  entered  her  chamber, 
"  I  hope  you  do  not  make  a  point  of  my  going 
to  court  to-day.  You  know  I  have  been  there 
within  these  few  weeks." 

"  Yes,  but  alone.  It  is  months  since  we  were 
seen  there  together ;  and,  I  am  told,  it  is  whis- 
pered so" 

"  Suppose  it.  They  may  say  the  same  thing 
of  half  the  couples  in  town.    Is  the  world  always 
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to  live  in  pairs,  like  the   tenants  of  Noah's 
ark  r  ' 

"  But,  consider,  at  a  court  where  royalty 
makes  conjugality  the  fashion,  of  how  much 
political  importance — " 

"  Political  importance  !  My  dear  lord,  I  per- 
ceive at  once  that  you  have  been  listening  to 
my  father,  who  made  you  promise  to  take  me  to 
court  with  you  to-day.  Well,  I  am  afraid  you 
will  be  obliged  to  postpone  its  fulfilment,  for  I 
am  really  so  far  from  well — n 

"  Take  care  what  you  are  going  to  say.  You 
have  only  to  glance  at  the  mirror  in  your  bed  to 
see  how  your  good  looks  will  betray  you." 

"  Looks  are  very  deceptive.  Whatever  mine 
may  pretend,  I  assure  you  that  I  have  been  very 
much  disordered  for  some  days.  That  this 
morning  I  am  only  fit  for  a  barge  airing,  which 
I  had  planned;  in  short,  that  I  am  seriously 
indisposed — " 

"  To  oblige  me.  But,  my  dear  lady,  in  spite 
of  all  the  pity  with  which  your  emaciated  form  and 
languid  eyes  inspire  me,  I  am  seriously  disposed 
to  be  pertinacious ;  the  more  so  because  I  am  per- 
suaded nothing  accelerates  the  removal  and  pre- 
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vents  the  recurrence  of  this  kind  of  mental  dis- 
order under  which  yon  are  now  unhappily  labour- 
ing, like  opposition  to  the  caprice.  Here,  Mrs. 
Jefierys,  come  to  your  lady's  assistance  as  coun- 
sellor in  the  important  selection  of  pink,  white, 
or  yellow.  Though,  on  second  thoughts,  I 
should  decidedly  recommend  blue  for  the  robe  of 
an  invalid,  when  the  dress  cannot  be  India  mus- 
lin. Blue,  pale  blue,  gives  so  interesting  an  effect 
of  delicacy.  Madam,  will  you  do  me  the  favour 
to  be  ready  punctually  at  twelve  T 

Tuning  to  make  my  conge  at  the  door,  1  per- 
ceived Jeflerys  and  her  mistress  exchanging 
looks  of  consternation.  "  Here  is  something 
below  the  surface,"  I  thought ;  but  no  jealous 
suspicion  entered  my  mind.  The  knowledge  of 
my  wife's  d'"dft'"  of  love  and  coldness  of  heart 
afforded  me  ample  security.  She  had  a  dozen 
most  ultimate  female  friends ;  but,  among  all  her 
admirers,  not  a  single  intimate  male  acquaint- 
ance, if  I  except  Bosworth,  whom  I  and  every- 
body else  always  did  except ;  one  scarcely  knew 
why,  unless  that  he  was  too  poor  and  too  pru- 
dent to  be  any  other  than  the  very  humble 
familiar  of  any  lady  who  could  be  compromised. 
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My  countess  descended  from  her  dressing- 
room  punctually  at  twelve. 

"  Charming !  I  must  confess  that  you  are 
always  the  best  dressed  woman  in  London." 

iC  Pray,  my  lord,  remember  having  thought  so 
next  time  you  are  about  to  growl  over  my  bills." 

"  Oh  !  if  the  bills  were  all ! — But  now,  my 
lady,  you  have  put  me  into  such  good  humour 
by  this  compliance,  that  if  you  can  only  say  you 
have  abolished  that  odious  Pharaoh  bank  as  I 
begged  you — " 

"  Dear,  my  lord,  pray  don't  let's  talk  of  any 
thing  you  think  odious.  But  if  you  have  a 
mind  to  be  generous — " 

"  I  did  not  say  so,  madam,"  replied  1, 
laughing,  "  and  whether  I  had  or  not  a  minute 
ago,  I  have  now  a  mind  to  be  discreet.  This 
peach-blossom  and  gold  silk  is  wonderfully  be- 
coming to  you.  But  why  wear  rubies?  Only 
the  other  day  I  heard  you  remark,  and  I  thought 
with  much  truth,  that  it  was  a  want  of  etiquette 
not  to  appear  with  the  family  diamonds  at  court. 
My  mother  thought  so  also,  and  so  I  under- 
stand does  her  majesty.  Villetort,  desire  Mrs. 
Jefferys  to  bring  my  lady's  large  diamonds." 
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"  No,  my  lord,  said  the  countess,  "  we  are 
late,  and  I  would  rather  not  be  at  the  trouble 
of  changing  them." 

"  Eicuse  me ;  we  hare  plenty  of  tune,  and 
I  most  see  you  look  perfect." 

"  My  lord,"  returned  the  countess,  a  storm 
gathering  in  her  dark  eyes,  and  swelling  her 
scarlet  lip,  "  the  more  one  concedes,  I  perceive, 
the  more  you  encroach.  You  are  positively 
growing  a  tyrant,  an  Abomihque,  except  the 
beard.  Allow  me  at  least  to  follow  my  own 
inclination  in  a  trifling  matter  of  dress." 

"  Would  any  reasonable  woman  refuse  to 
wear  diamonds  instead  of  rubies,  diamonds  more 
raited  to  her  attire  and  the  occasion,  because 
it  was  her  husband's  request  V 

"  The  fact  then  is,  my  lord,  if  the  truth  must 
oat,  1  wished  to  have  spared  you  the  knowledge 
of  an  annoyance  until  it  was  remedied.  Having 
had  the  misfortune  to  break  the  cord  of  my 
neckband,  which  is  rather  too  tight,  I  have  Bent 
the  diamonds  to  be  restrung.*" 

"  When  did  you  send  them  t" 

"  A  few  days  ago." 
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"  To  Debenham's  T 

"  To  Debenham's,  or  to  Bellington's ;  I  forget 
which." 

"  A  few  days  ago.  Then  of  course  they 
have  restrung  it  by  this  time.  Villetort,  desire 
one  of  the  men  to  go  to  Debenham's  and  to 
Bellington's,  and  ask  them  to  send  instantly 
her  ladyship's  diamonds." 

"  My  lord,  I  was  going  to  say,  a  few  days 
since  I  desired  Mrs.  Jefferys  to  send  the  neck- 
lace either  to  Debenham  or  Bellington ;  but  it 
is  very  unlikely  she  did  so  immediately,  and 
quite  improbable  that  it  should  be  ready.  There- 
fore you  will  excuse  my  countermanding  your 
lordship's  order  to  Villetort." 

Mrs.  Jefferys  entered  at  this  moment  with 
a  made  face  of  extreme  distress, — 

"  Oh !  my  lady,  I  have  been  so  very  unfor- 
tunate as  to  mislay  the  key  of  the  drawer  of 
the  bureau,  in  which  is  your  ladyship's  casket. 
It  is  particularly  unlucky  just  now,  madam, 
but  really  your  ladyship's  rubies  look  beautiful/ 

"  Then  you  did  not  send  the  necklace  to 
Bellington  s  ?" 
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"  To  Bellington  s,  my  lidy  P 

"Or  to  Debenham'a,  which  mi  HP  The 
countess  telegraphed  skilfully. 

"  No,  my  lady,"  returned  the  clever  Abigail 
with  quick  intelligence.  "  If  yon  remember, 
your  ladyship  said  afterwards  you  would  take 
it  and  speak  about  it  yourself." 

Villetort  here  laid  upon  a  table  a  white  paper 
package,  neatly  tied  and  sealed,  which  very 
much  resembled  a  case  of  jewellery. 

"  Here,  said  I,"  affecting  not  to  have  paid 
attention  to  the  dialogue  between  her  ladyship 
and  Jefierys,  "  is,  I  believe,  the  identical  neck- 
lace, arrived  very  a-pr&pot.  Allow  me  to  see, 
exactly." 

It  was  indeed  the  necklace,  in  a  new  case, 
containing  also  a  slip  of  paper  on  which  were 
the  words,  "  I  hurried  the  man,  having  learnt 
that  yon  might  want  it,"  written  in  a  hand  which 
1  did  not  know,  if  it  were  not  Bosworth's. 
There  was  a  mystery  !  a  mystery  which  the 
fates,  who  sometimes  doubtless  amuse  them 
with  entangling  circumstances,  chose  by  the 
strangest  accident  to  unravel  very  speedily. 
That  night  I  went  to  the  Opera  alone,  for  my 
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countess  had  declined  accompanying  me,  and  I 
sat  in  a  club-box  on  the  ground  tier.  It  was 
extremely  warm,  and  being  the  first  man,  and 
consequently  at  liberty  to  do  as  I  pleased,  1 
left  the  door  open.  That  of  the  adjoining  box 
was  also  open,  and  I  thoughtlessly  lent  some 
attention  to  the  elevated  voices  of  my  neigh- 
bours, whom  I  found  to  be  a  young  attache 
and  a  pretty  little  girl,  who  not  many  months 
before  had  married  for  love. 

"  Where  on  earth  did  you  get  those  diamonds, 
Matty !  with  your  pale  face  you  look  so  ex- 
tremely like  one  of  those  white  wax  flambeaux 
amidst  a  blaze  of  glass  drops.  You  hired  them, 
didn't  you  ?" 

"  Of  course ;  for  court." 
"  Ridiculous  !  who  lent  them  f 
"  You  are  not  to  know  all  my  secrets." 
"  Let  me  look,  they  are  only  paste." 
"  Paste,  oh  dear  no  !  I  was  assured  they  had 
been  pawned  by  a  duchess :" 

"  And  you  are  to  pay  for  them  accordingly. 
Pray  do  leave  off  believing  everything  that  is 
assured  you." 

"  You  are  in  an  ill  mood,  Richard.    I  wish 
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some  one  would  come  and  say  civil  tilings  to 
me,  as  you  used  before  we  were  married.  Who 
is  in  the  next  box  ?     Do  see  for  me  f" 

«Lord " 

"  Oil !  the  nicest  personage." 

"  With  the  handsomest  countess.  My  lord," 
mid  Vessey  to  me,  "  I  wish  you  would  come 
into  our  box  for  five  minutes.  My  wife  wants 
to  talk  to  yon,  and  I  want  to  run  away  from 
her." 

I  entered  their  box,  and  while  talking  and  hear- 
ing nothings,  was  very  naturally  led  to  observe 
the  diamonds  which  had  been  pawned  by  a 
duchess ;  and  quite  as  naturally  to  examine  them 
again  and  again,  from  the  moment  I  was  first 
convinced  that  they  belonged  to  my  wife.  Indeed, 
not  being  mounted  according  to  recent  fashion, 
but  simply  two  rows  of  small  diamond  stars 
strong  together  by  means  of  a  ribbon  through 
gold  loops,  as  my  mother  had  worn  them,  it  was 
very  difficult  to  mistake  them.  Undoubtedly, 
then,  the  necklace  in  the  new  case  which  bad 
•rived  in  the  morning,  a  little  too  late,  could 
We  been  no  other  than  a  paste  substitute  for 
the  one  parted  with. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


Reflections — "  Who  knoweth  what  a  day  may  bring  forth  F* 
— An  important  conversation  overheard — Denouement  of 
the  career  of  a  female  gamester — A  brief  tragedy — Flight 
— Escape — The  highwayman. 

u  Who  knoweth  what  a  day  may  bring  forth  T 
This  is  a  simple  sentiment,  and  yet  those  who 
feel  not  its  force  may  believe  that  they  have  had 
little  experience  of  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  The 
good  events  of  our  existence  are  generally  long 
waited  and  watched  for,  as  a  ship  returning  with 
a  cargo  of  price.  The  evil  events  are  chiefly 
sudden.  They  surprise  us  in  our  most  careless 
moods,  as  waves  surprise  the  feet  of  the  pleased 
and  careless  loiterer  by  the  sea-shore,  while 
gathering  shells,  or  gazing  upon  the  calm  future 
of  the  distant  main.  A  day  rises  upon  us— I 
speak  of  the  undisciplined  children  of  impulse— 
and  we  neither  hope  nor  dread  aught  from  it 
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Yet  tint  day  proves,  perchance,  the  greatest 
epoch  of  our  lives.  Then  we  first  behold  the 
face,  we  form  the  acquaintance,  we  offend  the 
friend,  we  adopt  or  we  reject  the  counsel,  we 
yield  to  the  temptation,  we  conceive  the  scheme, 
we  make  the  election,  or  commit  the  act,  whicl 
is  to  influence  oar  destiny.  The  act  or  series  ol 
acts  which  decide  our  destiny,  it  is  true,  spring 
from  our  own  volition  ;  but  that  volition  take* 
its  character  from  the  mind  from  which  ii 
emanates,  and  that  mind  owes  to  circumstance* 
its  formation.  A  wise  mind,  producing  a  righl 
volition,  originates  a  prudent  act ;  an  incompe- 
tent mind,  a  wrong  volition  and  an  unwise  act 
To  the  circumstances  attending  the  formation  o 
that  mind,  the  acts  emanating  from  it  must  tx 
attributable.  Often  is  the  influence  of  tbos. 
circumstances  antecedent  to  our  actual  existence 
always  independent  of  our  control.  Is  not  hen 
fatality!  And  what  is  fatality  but  design,  de 
sign  but  Providence!  The  Providence  which 
baring  ordained  them,  weighs  in  the  scale  of  it 
merciful  justice,  trials  with  errors.  Let  m 
return  from  a  digression,  arising  naturally  fron 
the  events  I  am  about  to  record,  and  yet  aaairai 
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lating  better  to  the  solitude  in  which  I  narrate 
them,  than  to  the  mundane  scene  where  those 
events  took  place. 

Some  weeks  after  the  aflair  of  the  diamond 
necklace,  I  returned  from  a  supper  at  Bellamy's, 
after  having  attended  a  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  very  late,  purposely  late  ;  for  I  knew 
there  was  to  be  that  evening,  at  home,  one  of 
those  assemblies  which  always,  after  most  of  the 
young  dancing  people  had  retired,  terminated 
with  deep  play ;  and  I  had  conceived  such  an 
aversion  for  play,  as  the  origin  of  so  much  of  my 
domestic  discomfort,  that  I  was  always  irritated 
by  witnessing  its  introduction,  and  would  wil- 
lingly have  prohibited  it  in  my  house,  if  I  could 
have  done  so  without  closing  my  doors  to  more 
than  half  our  acquaintance.  The  porter  was 
dozing  when  I  reached  home,  my  pale,  sleepy 
valet  gladly  received  permission  to  retire  after 
having  carried  a  lamp  to  my  dressing  room; 
but  I,  in  no  mood  for  repose,  looked  into  and 
then  sauntered  through  the  principal  suite  of 
apartments.  Guests,  servants,  lights  were  gone. 
The  gleam  from  those  on  the  staircase  sufficed 
however,  to  enable  me  to  pioneer  my  way  amid 
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root-chain,  tables,  ottomans,  and  sofas.  I 
traversed  two  and  entered  the  third  withdrawing- 
rooin,  which  opened  upon  a  stone  platform,  sur- 
rounded by  a  balustrade,  overlooking  the  garden 
court.  This  balcony  was  almost  filled  with 
exotics.  Amidst  them  a  small  jet  d'eau  fell  into 
a  marble  basin,  on  each  side  of  which  rose  a 
classic  statue.  As  I  imagined,  through  the 
carelessness  of  the  servants,  the  windows  were 
still  unclosed,  and  feeling  the  pure,  fragrant, 
starlight  ah*  grateful  to  my  fevered  brow,  I 
stretched  myself  on  a  couch.  A  voice  startled 
me,  a  voice  whose  sweetness  was  familiar, 
though  not  the  sadness  of  its  present  tones. 

"  Love !  Oh,  do  not  profane  the  word.  I 
cannot  endure  to  hear  it  from  lips  that  hare 
proffered  it  again  and  again  as  falsely  as  your 'a, 
a  thousand  times.  From  you  to  tn«,  from  one 
world-weary  heart  to  another,  what  mockery  is 
it !  The  mockery  of  that  which  should  be 
hallowed.  You  smile  at  my  earnestness.  This 
mood,  which  under  the  influence  of  night  and 
yonder  stars  and  our  strange  ties,  I  now  reveal 
to  you,  doubtless  appears  anomalous  to  my 
nature.     But  yon,  Boaworth,  even  you  can  be 
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tions  of  penury.  And  what  is  the  alternative 
from  which  you  so  shrink?  To  give  to  love, 
humble,  patient,  and  devoted  as  mine,  the  reward 
it  has  so  well  earned." 

"Bosworth,  do  not  attempt  to  deceive  me. 
There  is  no  truth  in  your  tone.  *eel  that  I 
am  in  your  toils.  I  know  not  how  to  escape 
"'om  them ;  but  do  not  suppose  I  am  deceived. 
Hatred  for  the  husband,  rather  than  love  for  the 
wife,  is  your  inciting  motive.  The  triumph  you 
seek  is  his  dishonour." 

There  was  a  momentary  pause,  and  then  Bos- 
worth rejoined  with  a  bitter,  and,  as  it  seemed, 
irrepressible  irony  of  tone — 

"  Madam,  since  you  imagine  you  are  so  well 
skilled  in  reading  minds,  tell  me  what  you  sup- 
pose likely  to  be  the  conduct  of  the  man  who 
could  hate  well  enough  to  buy  his  rival's  dis- 
honour with  his  own  ruin,  if  he  were  baffled, 
after  giving  his  best  pains  to  the  fulfilment  of 
his  will  ?  Failing  to  triumph,  do  you  not  think 
he  might  feign  to  have  triumphed ;  especially  if 
letters,  confidences,  pecuniar)'  obligations,  all 
favoured T 
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"  I  think  there    cannot   be  so  base  a  i 

"  Nor  1 ;  and  if  there  is,  his  name's  not  ft 
worth." 

"But,  dearest,  sweetest,"  he  continued,  1 
voice  Binkii  Vj  into  silvery  tones,  which  gained 
effect  from  contrasting  with  the  harsh  impeti 
shy  that  had  preceded  them,  "  why,  at  this  dt 
ciouB  hour  of  midnight,  made  for  love  and  : 
all  thoughts  and  feelings  soft  and  serene  as  y< 
der  starry  skies,  conjure  these  hideous  image 
Unconscious  must  you  be  indeed  of  your  o 
beauty  and  fascination  if  yon  can  doubt  the  m 
who  swears  he  loves  you,  or  deem  that  any  otl 
motive  could  mingle  with  the  absorbing  hope 
winning  you.  Yes,  I  love  you ;  and  in  you  li 
my  first  and  my  last.  Love  you  not  as  a  c 
image  of  perfection,  the  creature  of  imaginati 
but  as  a  glorious  reality,  a  luminary  whose  v< 
spots  are  made  of  light,  whose  errors  are  nr 
attractive  than  others1  virtues." 

The  countess  listened  silently,  that  is,  co 
placently.  His  adroit  flattery  was  acceptal 
because  it  reconciled  her  to  herself. 

vol.  ii.  a  2 
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"  Never,  never  doubt  that  I  love  you.  All 
that  I  ask  now  is  this  belief.  You  will  grant  it, 
will  you  not,  sweetest  f ' 

His  voice  sunk  into  the  lowest,  blandest  whis- 
pers. The  conference  lengthened ;  he  drew 
closer  to  her,  and  was  not  repulsed.  After  a 
while  her  averted  head  and  brief  replies  beto- 
kened irresolution  about  to  yield  promise  to  per- 
suasion. It  was  done.  The  word  u  to-morrow" 
was  exchanged  between  them,  audibly  exchanged. 
u  Never  !"  I  cried,  leaping  from  the  couch.  My 
sword  gleamed,  for  a  moment,  brightly  in  the 
starlight.     With  that  flash  he  fell. 

"  Help  !  save  us !  save  us !"  faintly  shrieked 
the  countess,  attempting  to  gain  the  door.  I 
caught  her  clasped  hands,  held  with  an  iron 
grasp  her  bare  white  arms,  and  for  a  while  we 
remained,  with  intense  gaze,  silently  riveted 
upon  each  other's  faces ;  mine  glaring  the  fury 
of  my  soul,  her  dark  orbs  transfixed  with  hor- 
ror. They  rolled  wildly ;  the  whites  only  were 
visible ;  reason  and  consciousness  receded. 
Colourless  as  marble  she  slowly  sunk  down  in 
a  swoon. 
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I  paused  only  a  moment.  Guided  by  the  in- 
stinct of  self- preservation  I  rapidly  descended 
into  the  garden,  unfastened  the  gate  which  led 
from  it  to  the  stables,  entered  the  single  open 
one,  in  which,  according  to  immemorial  family 
custom,  stood  a  hone  ready  saddled  and  bridled, 
threw  across  him  the  bags,  enveloped  myself  in 
the  horseman's  cloak  I  found  at  hand,  possessed 
myself  of  the  key  of  an  outer  gate  which  had 
been  also  left,  in  case  of  need,  beside  the  lan- 
tern, mounted  and  sallied  forth. 

My  mind  was  too  wild  a  chaos  of  thought  to 
admit  of  my  taking  cognizance  of  any  external 
objects.  I  remarked  nothing  until  1  found  my- 
self, it  might  be  an  hour  afterwards,  winding 
round  the  base  of  ShooterVhiu,  the  outlines  of 
its  wooded  height  indistinctly  revealed  by  the 
murky  halo  of  a  newly-risen  moon,  and  tinted 
with  the  purple  hues  of  breaking  dawn.  Scarcely 
bad  I  turned  into  one  of  the  by-paths  leading 
towards  Eltham,  when  the  clatter  of  hoofs  re- 
sounded behind  me,  and  a  tall  muffled  figure, 
mounted  on  a  horse  of  almost  colossal  size, 
passed  me  at  a  rapid  pace.  My  own  steed 
broke  again  into  a  gallop ;   but  the  object  in 
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advance  was  almost  immediately  lost  in  the 
distance,  and  reverie  again  absorbed  me,  until 
suddenly  roused  by  the  imperative  utterance  of 
the  word  "  Stand !"  I  perceived  that  my  road 
was  barred  by  the  gigantic  figure  I  had  before 
seen.  The  rider  rigidly  erect,  cloaked  from 
head  to  foot  in  black,  and  masked ;  the  dark 
charger  motionless  as  if  of  bronze. 

"  Your  money  or  your  life,"  pronounced  the 
stranger,  in  deliberate  and  sepulchral  accents. 

" 1  have  no  purse  with  me." 

"  Your  money  or  your  life."   A  pistol  clicked. 

"  I  repeat  that  I  have  none  about  me.  Here, 
though,  is  my  watch,  and  here  a  brooch  and 
ring. 

A  large,  powerful,  sable-covered  arm  was 
slowly  raised,  and  slightly  extended ;  a  large 
black-gloved  hand  clutched  the  offerings  I  prof- 
fered, and  disposed  of  them  beneath  the  cloak. 
and  then  for  the  third  time  was  pronounced,  in 
precisely  the  same  measured  tone — 

"  Your  money  or  your  life." 

"  Man,  fire,  or  let  me  pass.  This  delay  to  me 
is  death,  death  far  worse  than  that  you  threaten. 
Know  that  I,  too,  am  a  felon ;   a  murderer  flee- 
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ing  from  the  hands  of  justice.  Once  more  I 
say,  then,  Fire,  or  let  me  on." 

The  sable  figure  recoiled  a  pace,  and  gazed, 
I  could  perceive  from  his  attitude,  though  his 
features  were  disguised,  a  moment  steadily  upon 
me.  When  he  spoke  again,  his  tones  had  lost 
their  assumed  solemnity. 

"  Murder !  an  ill  trade  for  such  as  you.  And 
you  are  trying  to  escape  justice  without  money ! 
Ha,  ha !  It  is  plain  you  are  new  at  it.  Here," 
said  he,  returning  my  watch  and  ornaments, 
"  take  them  hack,  and  take  this  also,"  he  added, 
throwing  a  heavy  purse.  "  Your  horse,  I  hear, 
is  like  to  cast  a  shoe.  Twill  help  you  to  get 
her  shod;  besides, 

'  Money  nukea  the  mare  to  go.'  " 

I  might  have  demurred,  I  might  have  thanked 
him,  but  ere  I  sufficiently  recovered  from  my  sur- 
prise to  be  able  to  do  either,  the  highwayman 
had  disappeared  in  darkness  and  distance. 
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Stdknsd,  and  utterly  bewildered  as  were  m; 
(acuities  by  the  dreadful  event  which  had  jua 
<*tcn  place,  I  rode  on  mechanically.  Withou 
■Qy  definite  purpose,  impelled  rather  by  instinc 
thin  calculation,  I  quitted  the  highway,  and  keepinj 
the  river  in  view,  pursued  a  circuitous  route  toward: 
Dover.  The  beast  which  carried  me,  was  a  stronj 
roadster.     He  accomplished  more  than  fifty  mile 
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before  he  gave  symptoms  of  flagging,  though  in 
the  course  of  that  distance  I  had  stopped  only  once 
to  bait  him :  aversion  to  encounter  in  my  present 
excited  state  of  mind  the  observation  of  strangers, 
having  induced  me  to  defer  entering  any  dwelling 
as  long  as  possible.  At  length  the  excessive  fatigue 
I  felt  compelled  me  to  think  of  obtaining  shelter, 
and  at  nightfall  I  found  myself  leading  my  horse, 
which  was  by  that  time  thoroughly  jaded,  and  had 
fallen  lame,  across  a  heath  of  some  extent,  in  search 
of  an  inn  to  which  I  had  been  directed  by  a 
countryman.  The  river  that  had  hitherto  been  my 
guide  was  now  lost  to  me  in  darkness ;  but  from  the 
freshness  of  the  breeze  which  seemed  to  blow  from 
its  waters,  I  judged  that  I  was  very  near  it.  Across 
the  common  there  was  not  even  a  bridle- road.  The 
well-worn  path  I  followed  led  apparently  in  the 
direction  of  a  large,  solitary,  distant  light,  be- 
tokening, as  I  hoped,  the  inn  I  was  in  quest  of. 
This  path,  which  for  half  a  mile  had  run  along  a 
smooth  level,  now  wound  amidst  rocky,  furze- 
covered  hillocks,  where,  in  the  gloom,  my  horse  and 
I  stumbled  every  moment.  The  shades  of  night 
gathered  rapidly.  Before  I  had  traversed  more 
than  half  the  heath  it  became  too  dark  to  discern 
any  track,  and  the  beacon  light  looked  still  far  off. 
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I  continued  to  grope  onwards  until  my  attention 
was  arrested  by  an  object  which  I  stopped  to 
examine.  A  little  way  from  me,  extended  a  apace 
too  dark  in  appearance,  too  equal  in  surface  foi 
vegetation,  which  I  supposed  must  be  a  large  pool 
Intending  to  go  round  it,  I  retraced  a  few  steps 
but  stopped  again,  so  confused  by  the  darkness  ai 
to  feel  uncertain  in  what  direction  to  proceed 
Suddenly  the  bridle  rein  I  held  was  violently  jerked 
Imagining  my  hone  attempted  to  break  loose,  1 
retained  it  forcibly  with  both  hands.  In  soothe 
instant  I  was  dragged  forward,  and  fell  from  tin 
brink  of  a  gravel  pit,  near  which  I  had  been  un 
consciously  standing,  several  feet  below.  Th 
rattling  of  loosened  sand  and  atones,  with  th 
sound  of  a  heavy  body  precipitated  a  great  deptl 
beneath  me,  accompanied  the  shock.  On  re 
covering  from  it,  I  found  that  I  owed  the  preser 
ration  of  my  life  to  my  fall  having  been  intercept© 
by  one  of  the  shelving  aides  of  the  quarry  on  whicl 
I  now  rested.  Any  movement  I  knew  would  b 
hazardous,  bat  I  thought  that  if  I  could  maintai 
my  present  posture  until  the  morning,  I  migb 
then,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  workmen,  obtai 
assistance,  that  is,  if  the  quarry  were  not  ei 
bausted.  However,  I  was  suffering  so  severe) 
a  2 
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from  a  contusion  I  had  received  in  falling,  I  was 
so  overpowered  by  fatigue  and  calamity,  that  it 
seemed  to  me  impossible  that  I  could  endure  such 
a  combination  of  mental  and  bodily  anguish. 

That  long  night  was  one  of  busy  thought.    My 
heart  and  brain  were  alike  teeming.     When  I  con- 
sidered my  situation,  I  could  scarcely  reconcile  to 
myself  my  own  identity,  or  believe  the  reality  of  the 
change  a  few  circles  of  hours  had  effected.    But 
one  fatal  night  had  elapsed,  since  my  head  pillowed 
on  down,  in  the  most  luxurious  chamber  of  a  mansion 
not  unworthy  the  name  of  palace.     Now,  like  some 
vagrant,  when  his  fortunes  are  at  the  worst,  I 
shared  with  bats  and  reptiles  the  open  air  and  the 
ground.     Only  the  same  period  had  passed  since 
my    slightest    wish    would    have    been   promptly 
realized,  by  sedulous  friends  or  attentive  domestics. 
Now,  a  miserable  fugitive,  I  endured  unsolaced, 
untended  in  the  dreariest  of  solitudes,  an  extremity 
of  bodily  suffering,  which  was  indeed  an  overflowing 
drop  in  my  chalice  of  woe.     Yet,  what  were  pri- 
vations, what  was  bodily  suffering,  compared  with 
the  maddening  horror  that  took  possession  of  my 
mind  when  I  thought  of  my  frantic  act,  of  its 
dreadful  penalty,  and  of  the  imminent  danger  in 
which  I  stood  ! 
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"  Can  it  be  r  I  exclaimed,  "  does  the  probability 
of  a  shameful  death  impend !  Is  my  best  hope  to 
become  an  exiled  wretch !  Am  I — am  I  a  mur- 
derer r  Shuddering  convulsively,]  I  hid  my  face  in 
my  hands ;  but  the  word  seemed  to  be  written  in 
fiery  characters  before  my  eyes,  to  sear  my  brain. 
The  image  of  the  gibbet,  as  I  crouched  there  in  dark- 
ness and  loneliness,  rose  with  a  palpable  semblance 
before  me,  and  the  signing  wind  Beemed  to 
bring  the  sound  of  clanging  chains.  Again  and 
again  I  started,  with  cold  dews  on  my  brow,  nerves 
tremulous  as  the  aspen,  throbbing  pulses  and  im- 
peded breath — fancying  that  I  caught  the  sound 
of  persons  in  pursuit  upon  the  heath,  that  I  beard 
fiirtive  footsteps  near  me,  that  I  saw  glaring  eyes, 
or  felt  a  sudden  grasp. 

"Alas!"  I  inwardly  exclaimed  in  a  wild  paroxysm, 
"was  I  nobly  bom — tenderly  nurtured  only  for 
this!  Why  might  I  not  hare  perished  in  infancy, 
in  youth — perished  in  peace !  Or  if  destined 
to  a  violent  end,  could  land  or  sea  afford  me 
no  other  grave  than  a  felon's!  It  is  not  at 
the  prospect  of  death  I  murmur ;  unaccompanied 
by  ignominy,  by  the  dreadful  indignities  of  trial 
and  execution,  I  could  meet  it — I  had  been  pre- 
pared  for  it.1*     Conscience  echoed  my  words.     Wat 
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I  prepared  for  death?  How  solemn  a  question! 
For  the  innocent,  for  the  good  to  die,  is  but  to 
slumber  in  peace,  to  wake  again  in  bliss.  But  for 
the  impure,  the  erring,  the  guilty,  for  one  like 
myself,  to  die  is  to  be  summoned  to  judgment. 
A  deep  awe  stole  over  me,  stilling  even  the 
tumult  of  agonized  feelings  which  the  enumeration 
of  my  woes  had  aroused.  The  truths  of  Omnipo- 
tence and  Eternity  became  magnified  in  my  eyes. 
I  contemplated  them  earnestly.  Hitherto  I  had 
professed,  I  now  felt  that  I  believed.  Sincere 
were  the  tears  of  contrition,  that  during  those 
midnight  hours  of  silent  and  solitary  heart-com- 
munion mingled  with  my  fervent  prayers  for 
pardon.  Now,  my  regrets  at  having  forfeited  the 
many  rich  gifts  wherewith  fortune  had  blessed  my 
life,  became  nothing  in  comparison  with  that  of 
having  abused  them.  On  reviewing  my  career,  1 
was  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  perversity  of 
nature,  which  could  have  extracted  from  so  much 
good,  so  much  of  evil.  I  was  touched  with 
penitence.  I  bewailed  no  longer  my  sorrows,  bat 
my  unworthiness.  This  prostration  of  pride  made 
an  era  in  the  history  of  my  mind.  The  adamant 
of  the  worldling's  heart  was  penetrated ;  the  idol 
of  self  so  long  enshrined  there  overthrown.    Dawn 
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found  me  still  meditating,  but  ere  the  aides  re- 
sumed their  azure  hue,  or  the  thyme-perfumed 
air  warmed  with  sunshine,  the  bitterness,  the 
terrors  of  my  despair  had  passed  away. 

I  was  endeavouring,  with  some  difficulty,  to 
ascend  from  the  quarry,  when  the  sweet  voices 
and  laughter  of  a  party  of  children  rung  upon 
my  ear,  and  soon  I  perceived  them  on  the  heath, 
filling  their  little  baskets  and  aprons  with  wild 
flowers.  The  one  who  approached  nearest  to  me 
ns  a  sturdy  -  flaxen-haired  boy,  who  had  made 
prise  of  a  bird's  nest.  1  shouted  to  him :  scared 
by  my  sudden  appearance  from  the  pit,  be  ran 
my  as  fast  as  a  wild  colt.  The  rest  followed 
him,  but  presently  turned  to  reconnoitre.  I 
beckoned ;  again  alarmed,  they  set  off  at  a  speed 
which  I  could  not  hope  to  overtake;  so  seating 
myself  upon  a  stone,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  await 
the  coming  of  the  next  passenger.  Nearly  a  very 
tedious  hour  elapsed,  and  during  it  I  was  repeatedly 
tantalised  by  the  sight  of  persons  coming  and 
going  at  a  distance  on  the  heath,  not  one  of 
whom  approached  within  hail.  At  length,  as  I 
ns  straining  my  eyes  in  another  direction,  the 
aotmd  of  a  home  walking  fast  rejoiced  my  ears. 
Looking  round  I  saw  a  stout,  ruddy  faced  miller, 
b  4 
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mounted  on  a  fat,  gray  pony,  with  a  sack  of  flour 
before  him.  As  he  came  up,  the  man  fixed  a 
surprised  and  inquiring  gaze  upon  me.  I  stopped 
him,  to  ask  him  how  far  off  was  the  nearest  inn. 
He  told  me  the  nearest  was  more  than  half  a  mile 
distant.  Having  expressed  my  fear  that  I  should 
not  be  able  to  reach  it,  I  related  to  him  the  acci- 
dent that  had  befallen  me  the  night  before,  and  the 
consequent  loss  of  my  horse.  Throwing  me  his 
pony's  reins  he  dismounted,  and  went  down  into  the 
quarry,  but  was  unable  to  get  sufficiently  near  the 
poor  animal  to  decide  if  life  were  extinct  or  not. 
He  promised  however  to  send  some  men  from  the 
farm  whither  he  was  going,  to  extricate  the 
creature,  or  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings.  The 
Miller  also  very  kindly  offered  to  conduct  me  to 
the  inn,  proposing  that  I  should  ride  his  pony. 
With  great  thankfulness  I  mounted,  not  even 
giving  a  thought  or  smile  to  the  strange  vicissi- 
tudes, which  made  me  esteem  myself  fortunate  in 
being  seated  behind  a  sack  of  flour  on  my  way 
to  a  public  house  !  As  I  rode,  the  miller  plodded 
by  my  side;  our  dialogue  being  furnished  by  the 
merits  and  paces  of  the  pony,  which  had  attained 
the  advanced  age  of  thirty-four  years ;  with  some 
account  of  the  principal  incidents  in  the  lives  of 
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his  dam  and  sire,  the  past  and  present  state  of  the 
weather,  the  price  of  grain,  and  the  prospect*  of 
the  nation. 

In  dne  time  we  reached  the  roadside  inn,  a  long 
thatched,  gabled  building,  composed  of  timbers 
and  cross  beams  painted  black  and  white,  having 
■  large,  comfortable  looking  bay-windowed  bar- 
parlour,  professionally  distinguished  by  its  crimson 
blinds  and  chequers,  several  pretty  open  lattices, 
curtained  with  chintz,  a  white  porch  shaded  by 
lilacs,  which  revealed  in  pleasing  vista  a  glimpse 
of  the  neat  sanded  kitchen,  and  the  tempting 
shades  of  garden  and  arbour  behind. 

From  one  of  the  branches  of  a  group  of  elms  in 
front  of  the  house,  depended  a  large  sign ;  near  it 
some  cattle  were  watering  at  a  trough,  and  as  they 
lazily  dipped  into  it,  or  lashed  away  the  flies  or 
munched  their  sweet-smelling  hay,  it  was  impossi- 
ble not  to  observe  that  the  animals  enjoyed  the 
coolness  and  refreshment  as  fully  as  their  masters, 
the  carters,  who  were  smoking  and  drinking  at  an 
oaken  table  within  a  few  paces.  Altogether  there 
was  a  cleanliness  and  homely  comfort  in  the  aspect 
of  the  inn,  which  would  rarely  fail  to  arrest  the 
steps  of  the    pleasure-seeking   pedestrian,   or  to 
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cheer  the  spirits  of  the  scorched  and  foot-sore 
wayfarer. 

In  a  little  slip  of  garden  at  the  side  of  the 
house,  enclosed  by  a  yew  hedge,  we  saw  a  buxom 
looking  woman  amid  the  hollyhocks,  busying  her- 
self with  some  bee-hives.  She  wore  a  widow's 
dress,  but  her  hair  was  so  nicety  powdered  and 
rolled  under  her  round  cap,  her  stays  were  so 
tightly  laced  oyer  her  full  petticoat,  her  jet  shoe 
buckles  were  so  smart,  her  shoes  so  bright,  that  it 
was  clearly  her  intention  the  Marlbro's  Head 
should  not  long  want  a  second  landlord.  At  sight 
of  the  miller  she  started  and  coloured,  as  if  he  had 
been  the  very  man  of  her  thoughts;  curtseyed, 
smiled,  nodded;  bustled  into  the  house  and  out 
again  at  the  front  door  in  little  more  than  a 
moment;  though  not  without  having  improved 
her  costume  by  the  addition  of  a  very  white  lawn 
apron.  The  miller,  who  smiled  upon  Mistress 
Hart  almost  as  sweetly  as  Mistress  Hart  smiled 
upon  him,  informed  her  of  what  I  had  told  him; 
commended  the  hostess  to  me  and  recommended 
me  to  the  hostess ;  called  for  a  glass  of  ale,  which 
the  fair  widow  herself  poured  for  him  with  a  well 
practised  hand,  and  having  drained  the  sparkling 
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beverage,  eulogized  it  with  a  smack.  He  thet 
nodded,  smiled,  cast  one  tender  look  of  farewell 
arranged  the  sack,  mounted,  struck  the  pony  witl 
his  heel,  and  trotting  off,  was  soon  lost  to  thi 
widow's  admiring  gaze. 

Finding  that  the  inn  afforded  no  sitting  roon 
which  I  might  appropriate,  I  requested,  on  th< 
plea  of  fatigue,  to  be  shown  to  a  bed-chamber,  au« 
congratulated  myself  on  obtaining  a  very  clean!; 
little  apartment.  To  satisfy  the  hunger  which  ha< 
now  produced  exhaustion  was  my  first  object 
Fortunately  the  widow  possessed  a  well-filled  tei 
chest,  though  it  appeared  not  to  be  in  every  da; 
requisition ;  she  speedily  fried  for  me  half  a  pullet 
and  served  it  so  neatly  that  it  must  have  temptet 
me  at  any  time.  I  ate  ravenously,  and  conclndet 
my  repast  with  a  draught  of  pure,  bright  ale 
equally  renovating  and  delicious. 

Having  refreshed  myself  by  ablutions,  I  yielde< 
to  my  want  of  rest,  and  glancing  with  satUfactioi 
it  the  snow  white  though  coarse  sheets  of  th« 
humble  bed,  I  lay  down,  and  fanned  by  the  swee 
wintry  air  breathing  from  the  rose-wreathed  case 
ment,  Boon  sunk  into  a  profound  slumber,  whicl 
Wed  for  a  number  of  hours.  I  awoke  great!; 
restored ;    but   the  enjoyment   I   experienced    i: 
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the  relief  of  my  temporary  necessities  could  not 
long  banish  the  oppressing  remembrance  of  more 
momentous  evils.  Every  hour  that  retarded  my 
flight,  I  knew  and  felt  most  acutely,  must  diminish 
my  chance  of  escape.  That  Bosworth's  relatives 
would  consider  it  their  duty  to  make  every  effort 
for  my  apprehension,  I  could  not  doubt,  and  it  was 
highly  probably  that  officers  of  justice  were  already 
in  search  of  me. 

By  the  accident  through  which  my  horse  had 
perished  in  the  quarry,  I  had  lost  time  which  was 
of  the  utmost  value  ;  yet  I  could  not  consider  this 
occurrence  as  wholly  unfortunate,  since  it  might 
occasion  an  interruption  in  the  means  of  tracing 
me.  On  the  other  hand,  I  could  now  only  reach 
the  coast  by  posting  ;  this  would  much  increase  the 
risk  of  my  being  apprehended ;  besides,  my  frame 
was  so  shattered,  that  I  scarcely  believed  myself 
capable  of  supporting  the  fatigue  of  a  long  and 
rapid  journey ;  nor  did  I  think  that  eveu  the  con- 
tents of  the  well-filled  purse  I  had  so  strangely 
become  possessed  of,  would  be  sufficient  to  meet 
the  expense  contingent  upon  obtaining  great  speed. 
Had  it  been  possible  for  me  to  remain  anywhere 
in  England  safely,  until  I  recovered  the  effects  of 
my  accident,  I  could  not  have  found  a  more  se- 
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questered  hiding  place,  than  the  inn  which  nc 
sheltered  me ;  but  I  feared  that  placards  descri 
live  of  my  person,  and  offering  a  reward  for  n 
capture,  would  be  distributed,  or  that  infon 
stion  contained  in  the  papers  might  lead  to  n 
apprehension. 

I  now  began  to  wonder  if  the  news  of  the  cati 
tropbe,  which  I  was  aware  the  rank  of  the  parti 
would  render  a  general  topic,  had  tranapir 
throughout  the  country,  and  dreaded  lest  the  milh 
in  his  visit  to  the  market-town,  should  mention  t 
incident  of  the  morning,  whereby  suspicion  mig 
be  roused  and  a  clue  given.  As  these  degradii 
reflections  presented  themselves,  I  bowed  my  he 
and  hid  my  face  in  my  hands,  overwhelmed  wi 
the  most  poignant  sense  of  my  own  humiliatic 
But  again  harassed  almost  to  distraction  by  t 
same  recurring  fears,  I  rose  from  the  bed  a 
hastily  dressed  myself,  with  the  intention  of  i 
stantly  starting  from  the  inn.  Alas !  my  achi 
limbs  and  weakened  frame  refused  me  the  powe 
helpless  and  hopeless  I  sank  into  a  chair.  "  It 
in  rain  for  me  to  attempt  escape,"  I  esclamv 
"  Let  them  come,  I  must  resign  myself  to  the  fi 
1  have  deserved." 

The  window  near  which  I  sat,  opened  upon  t 
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little  garden  well  stocked  with  flowers  for  the  use 
of  the  bees,  now  busily  swarming  among  them. 
To  my  tortured  mind,  the  sweet  monotony  of  their 
hum,  the  gaily  tinted  flower-beds,  the  very  sunshine 
of  that  warm  and  quiet  spot,  were  painfully  un- 
pleasing.  Still  less  could  I  endure  the  sound  of  a 
human  voice,  or  the  glance  of  a  human  eye:  I 
could  bear  nothing  that  occasioned  any  distraction 
of  my  thoughts,  though  those  thoughts  were 
miserable. 

Convinced  that  I  must  lay  aside  the  idea  of 
prosecuting  my  journey  at  present,  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  evade  observation  by  remaining  as  much  as 
possible  in  my  chamber.  The  curiosity  of  my 
hostess  I  had  perceived  was  already  excited  on  my 
account.  Her  first  glance  had  been  prolonged 
into  scrutiny,  and  the  discrepancy  of  the  soiled 
horseman's  cloak  with  the  fashionable  elegance  of 
the  rest  of  my  attire,  had  not  escaped  her  notice. 

Though  very  unwilling  to  encounter  her  keen 
eyes  again,  I  found  that  I  must  apply  to  her  for 
paper  and  pens.  Slight  as  appeared  the  probability 
of  my  reaching  France,  there  were  several  arrange- 
ments which  it  was  highly  advisable  to  make  in 
the  hope  of  doing  so :  for  this  purpose  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  confide  in  some  friend,  and  St.  Leger 
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occurred  to  me  as  the  best  person  to  whom  I  cot 
write. 

The  smiling  hostess  answered  the  handbell  wi 
which  my  room  was  provided,  hoped  my  honour  f 
better,  but  waited  not  for  a  reply  before  she  c 
pressed  her  alarm  at  the  illness  indicated  by  i 
looks,  proposed  and  even  begged  earnestly  that 
would  allow  her  to  send  the  ostler  for  a  docfa 
who  lived,  she  said,  hard  by,  at  the  village  thi 
miles  off.  Having  declined  this  offer,  a  negative 
was  compelled  to  enforce  with  positiveness,  s 
reluctantly  ceased  her  entreaties,  and  brought  t 
with  many  apologies  the  best  writing  materials  a 
had.  After  arranging  them  and  placing  a  chi 
for  me,  she  lingered  a  moment,  turned  to  go,  th 
■topped  again,  and  curtseying  with  downcast  ey 
in  a  hesitating  and  deferential  manner,  hoped  i 
honour  would  do  her  the  pleasure  to  take  a  dish 
tea  in  her  parlour  that  afternoon,  if  my  honour  f 
well  enough — no  one  would  be  there  but  hersc 
■he  could  promise  my  honour.  It  was  but  a  st 
across  from  the  bedroom  stairs  to  the  parloi 
She  was  very,  very  sorry  her  house  had  such  pc 
accommodation,  but  if  there  was  any  thing  in  1 
power,  she  should  feel  obliged  by  my  naming  it. 

Such  civility  it  was  difficult  to  repel.     I  repli< 
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that  if  she  had  no  company  I  would  take  tea  below. 
Looking  pleased,  she  thanked  me  and  withdrew. 
Having  finished  my  letters,  one  of  which  was 
addressed  to  St.  Leger,  another  to  my  solicitor 
and  a  third  to  an  old  and  confidential  servant,  the 
house  steward  of  Mount  Manor,  I  went  down  stairs 
at  four  o'clock,  and  observed  at  a  glance  that  great 
pains  had  been  taken  in  the  arrangement  of  even 
thing  to  the  best  advantage.  A  large  folding 
screen  was  disposed  before  a  glass  door,  in  a  man- 
ner to  exclude  all  view  of  the  bar,  its  crimson 
curtains,  and  labelled  spirit  bottles.  The  window 
was  shaded  by  a  smartly  fringed  blind  of  netted 
cotton ;  a  china  bowl  filled  with  rose  leaves  on  a 
walnut  bureau,  and  two  large  jars  upon  the  mantel- 
piece holding  large  freshly-gathered  posies,  agree- 
ably scented  the  room.  A  very  white  cloth  covered 
the  tea-table,  where  ruby-coloured  cherries,  luscious 
mulberries,  and  cream,  contended  in  attraction 
with  honey,  eggs,  and  hot  cakes. 

My  hostess  too,  seated  near  it  at  work,  though 
her  attire  was  much  the  same,  had  evidently  verj 
carefully  re-touched  ;  and  as  I  noticed  these  marks 
of  particular  attention,  my  woe-worn,  wearied  heart 
sickened  with  the  apprehension  of  being  exposed  to 
the  annoyance  of  rustic  admiration  and  coquetry. 
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I  sat  down  by  the  window,  not  availing  myself  of 
the  high-backed  easy  chair  which  had  been  placed 
for  me,  and  taking  np  one  of  the  three  odd  volumes 
constituting  the  widow's  library,  said  I  would 
trouble  her  for  a  dish  of  tea.  She  poured  out  and 
handed  me  a  cup  full,  merely  asking  me  what  I 
would  please  to  eat,  which  she  did  so  humbly, 
looking  so  grave,  that  I  could  not  resist  desiring 
her  not  to  make  any  ceremony,  but  to  take  her  tea. 
We  were  silent  for  some  minutes  afterwards,  I 
reading,  she  sewing.  At  length  good  manners 
impelled  me  to  put  down  my  book,  and  ask  her 
some  indifferent  question.  This  led  to  a  conver- 
sation. She  did  not  look  at  me  so  fixedly  as  she 
had  done;  she  attempted  no  familiarity,  was  not 
inquisitive;  instead  of  the  forward  woman  I  had 
prepared  to  repulse,  I  found  her  a  very  good,  kind, 
motherly  sort  of  person,  who,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  appeared  strongly  interested  and  desirous 
of  serving  me.  This  was  subsequently  in  some 
degree  accounted  for,  by  her  stating  that  I  bore  a 
striking  likeness  to  a  gentleman  she  should  ever 
revere  as  her  own  and  her  mother's  benefactor  ? 

"  Pray,"  said  I,  though  my  thoughts  wandered 
to  sadder  subjects,  "  what  may  be  the  name  of  the 
person  you  think  I  so  much  resemble  !" 
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To  my  surprise,  she  mentioned  my  father  by  my 
own  title. 

u  Indeed  !"  I  exclaimed,  "  and  how  was  the  late 
lord  so  fortunate  as  to  serve  you  V 

"  My  mother,  your  honour,"  returned  the  widow, 
"  was  an  Irishwoman,  and  in  her  time,  as  even  I 
can  remember,  a  very  handsome  young  body,  with 
teeth  as  white  as  blanched  almonds,  and  the  bright- 
est black  eyes  and  hair  I  ever  saw.  Her  skin  was 
brown  to  be  sure,  but  she  had  a  colour  like  a  rose. 
It  was  on  the  race-course,  I  believe,  that  a  young 
officer  first  saw  her,  and  told  her  how  pretty  she 
looked  in  her  red  cloak  and  straw  hat.  Fine 
words  from  a  fine  gentleman,  your  honour,  seldom 
fail  to  win  upon  a  poor,  simple  girl's  heart.  But 
my  mother's  relations,  though  only  humble  folks, 
small  farmers,  were  honest  decent  people.  She 
told  them  every  thing  as  it  happened,  and  was 
wise  enough  to  follow  their  advice.  So  the  end  of 
the  matter  was,  that  my  father  (you  see  his  picture 
there,  sir,  the  one  in  the  sky-blue  uniform),  my 
father,  ensign  Badley,  having  set  his  mind  upon 
her,  was  obliged  to  marry  Norah  Magrah.  In  less 
than  a  year  after  their  wedding,  he  exchanged  into 

an  English  regiment,  as  he  said  to  please  his  father, 

• 

and  left  his   wife  with  her  family,  promising  to 
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return,  or  that  she  should  join  him  as  soon  as 
poaaiUe.  He  wrote  once  or  twice,  and  sent  money ; 
after  that  she  heard  no  more  from  him.  Whether 
his  regiment  was  ordered  abroad  and  his  letters 
did  not  reach  her — whether  he  was  killed  or  died 
suddenly,  there  is  no  telling— even  my  mother 
could  not  guess,  and  I  have  heard  her  talk  about  it 
and  cry  a  many,  many  times.  One  thing  she  never 
seemed  to  believe,  that  he  forsook  her  willingly. 

"  In  the  midst  of  all  her  trouble  at  his  being  away 
and  not  writing,  I  was  born.  Every  body  grieved 
over  my  coming  but  my  mother.  There  were  girls 
in  her  family  who  had  been  jealous  of  her  marrying 
a  gentleman,  and  she  met  with  more  taunts  than 
pity.  Not  being  able  to  bear  so  much  misery,  she 
made  up  her  mind,  as  soon  as  I  was  old  enough,  to 
go  in  search  of  her  husband.  One  fine  morning  in 
the  summer  time  she  got  up  early,  packed  me  upon 
her  back,  and  set  off  to  beg  her  way  to  England. 
I  remember  to  have  heard  her  tell,  that  before  she 
went  she  cut  a  slip  of  the  rose  bush,  from  which 
flhe  had  gathered  a  rose  the  day  she  was  married, 
and  how  her  heart  almost  failed  her  when  she  shut 
the  garden  wicket,  and  thought  she  should  never 
paaa  through  it  again.  But  in  spite  of  sorrow  she 
waa  strong  and  hearty,  had  a  pretty  singing  voice, 
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and  her  handsome  face,  it  is  likely,  gained  for  her 
many  a  penny  which  charity  might  not  have  be- 
stowed upon  the  old  or  ugly.  However,  it  was 
long, — more  than  a  twelvemonth,  at  least, — before 
she  had  saved  enough  by  begging  and  singing  in 
Cork  to  buy  a  passage  to  England.  The  first  thing 
I  recollect  in  my  life — and,  indeed,  it  seems  hardly 
credible  that  I  can  recollect  it, — is  sitting  upon  my 
mother's  lap,  on  the  ship's  deck,  among  the  other 
steerage  passengers,  a  set  of  poorly  clad  people  like 
ourselves,  and  being  pleased  to  hear  the  rushing  of 
the  wind  amid  the  sails,  and  to  feel  the  dashing 
spray. 

"  But  to  come,  sir,  to  the  history  of  our  meeting 
the  kind  gentleman  whom  your  honour  looks  so 
like.  My  poor  mother  reached  London,  and,  ac- 
cording to  advice,  applied  at  the  War-office  about 
my  father,  where  she  was  informed  that  he  had  sold 
out,  but  could  learn  nothing  more  respecting  him. 
Poor  woman,  I  well  remember  being  with  her  when 
she  received  this  answer.  She  turned  away  so 
slowly,  with  a  face  of  woe  that  I  shall  never  forget, 
wandered  into  a  quiet  street,  and,  sitting  down 
upon  the  steps  of  a  door,  cried  and  sobbed  till 
nightfall.  It  was  a  sad  blow  to  her,  after  having 
come  so  far,  and  suffered  so  much.     In  her  igno- 
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ranee  of  what  a  wide  place  London  is,  she  had 
made  so  sore  of  finding  him  too. 

"  Afterwards  she  tried  to  get  into  service,  but 
having  no  friends  to  help  or  recommend  her,  she 
did  not  succeed ;  her  religion,  also,  was  against 
her.  Then,  in  her  happy  days  she  had  always 
been  a  merry,  thoughtless  young  thing,  rather 
fond  of  idling,  I  dare  say,  so  that  she  was  not  very 
handy  at  her  needle ;  beside,  it  is  difficult  to  get 
work.  In  fact,  she  found  selling  matches  and  sing- 
ing ballads  her  only  means  of  livelihood. 

u  When  I  was  rather  more  than  six  years  old, 
we  lodged  in  some  little  dark  street  near  the  Hay- 
market,  where  we  shared  a  back  garret  with  another 
woman  and  her  children.  Here  I  fell  sick  of  a 
fever.  My  mother  spent  her  small  savings,  even 
to  the  last  penny,  in  buying  physic  for  me  at  the 
doctors'  shops,  but  there  was  little  use  in  it.  I 
wanted  fresh  air ;  medicine  did  me  no  good.  As 
I  lay  in  a  corner  on  straw,  covered  with  coarse 
blankets,  my  mouth  parched,  my  skin  burning,  I 
thought  of  some  fine  looking  oranges  I  had  seen  in 
»  fruiterer's  shop,  the  last  time  I  had  been  in  the 
streets,  until  the  idea  became  so  powerful  a  desire, 
that  I  cried  and  almost  raved  for  one,  refusing  all 
other  food,  and  declaring  I  was  sure  that  it  would 
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make  me  well.  Alas  !  my  mother  had  not  even 
the  price  of  an  orange,  and  she  grieved  oyer  her 
poverty  then  more  bitterly  than  she  had  ever  done 
before ;  the  more  so,  because,  like  all  her  country- 
women, having  great  faith  in  charms,  she  was  in- 
clined to  believe  that  I  should  be  cured  by  what  I 
wished  for.  At  length,  in  a  kind  of  desperation, 
she  tied  on  her  hat  and  cloak,  and,  leaving  me  in 
charge  of  a  young  girl,  went  out,  though  it  wu 
raining  heavily,  to  try  and  gain  a  few  pence.  She 
chose,  as  usual,  the  streets  which  were  the  least 
thoroughfare  for  carriages,  and  stopped  before 
every  house  where  she  saw  a  face  at  the  window. 
Many  of  the  persons  who  were  whiling  away  tame 
in  looking  out  at  the  rain,  seemed  amused  to  watch 
the  poor  street  singer,  as  she  stood  dripping  with  wet, 
and  buffeted  by  the  high  bleak  wind :  some  listened 
to  her  song,  and  turned  away  as  it  was  done ;  some 
laughed,  it  might  have  been  at  the  brogue;  her 
voice  was  clear  and  sweet  as  a  lark's ;  but  not  one 
happened  to  throw  her  a  copper.  She  roamed  as 
far  as  some  inn  of  court,  I  think  they  call  it,  your 
honour,  near  Holborn.  This  she  found  not  a  very 
likely  place.  It  was  after  five  o'clock  of  a  winter 
evening,  and  numbers  of  gentlemen  came  swarming 
out  of  the  square  like  bees.    The  rain  fell  in  tor- 
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rents,  but  my  mother  was  now  too  wet  to  mind  it, 
and  she  sang  ditty  after  ditty  of  Catalan's,  just  as 
if  my  single  creature  in  that  great  city  was  heeding 
her.  I  am  wrong  to  say  so ;  at  that  very  moment 
one  kind-hearted  being  was  listening  to  her,  and 
pitying  her  too.  Taking  shelter  beneath  a  gate- 
way stood  a  young  gentleman, — the  handsomest, 
my  mother  always  used  to  say,  except  my  father, 
she  had  ever  looked  on,— who  beckoned  her  to  him 
and  put  a  piece  of  coin  into  her  hand.  So  wild 
was  my  mother's  joy,  that  though  she  prayed  God 
Wees  him  very  heartily,  she  did  not  even  stay  to 
drop  a  courtesy,  but  ran  off,  thinking  only  of  her 
darling  child.  She  went  directly  to  a  fruit  shop  in 
Hoflborn,  and  chose  half  a  dozen  of  the  finest 
oranges.  Already  were  they  in  her  apron,  when, 
on  putting  down  the  piece  of  money  which  she  had 
supposed  a  shilling,  she  found  it  to  be  a  guinea. 
There  was  no  pleasure  in  the  surprise,  for  she  in- 
stantly felt  certain  that  it  must  have  been  given  to 
her  by  mistake.  Vexed  at  the  delay  this  would 
erase  her,  she  put  down  the  oranges,  and,  saying 
that  most  likely  she  should  come  again  for  them, 
quitted  the  shop,  intending  to  return  by  the  same 
streets  to  the  place  where  she  had  left  the  gentle- 
man, for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  guinea.    She 
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had  not  gone  back  far,  when  she  met  him.  He 
praised  her  honesty  very  much,  but  seemed  asto- 
nished that  a  person  in  her  destitute  condition 
should  have  thought  of  spending  a  shilling  in  the 
way  she  mentioned,  and  questioned  her  very  closely. 
My  mother's  answers  explained  what  she  had  done, 
and  when  he  learnt  the  state  of  her  child,  the  gen- 
tleman took  down^her  name  and  address,  promised 
to  send  to  her,  and  insisted  on  her  keeping  the 
guinea. 

"  Next  morning  the  people  of  our  court  were 
amazed  by  seeing  a  grand,  gay  coach  stop  where, 
I  dare  say,  coach  never  stopped  before.  An  old 
gentleman,  a  physician,  in  black,  with  a  scarlet 
cloak,  got  out  of  it,  and  mounted  to  the  garret  in 
which  we  lived.  He  bent  over  me,  looked  at  me, 
felt  my  pulse,  asked  my  mother  one  question,  and 
quitted  the  room  as  briskly  as  he  had  entered  it  a 
minute  and  a  half  before.  In  the  course  of  the 
day  came  the  housekeeper  from  his  lordship's,  with 
a  porter  bearing  a  load  of  sheets,  blankets,  and 
some  cotton  cloth  for  under  garments.  On  the 
morrow  his  lordship  himself  called  with  the  physi- 
cian, and  arranged  with  the  landlord  for  my  mother 
to  have  the  room  to  herself,  as  I  was  too  ill  to  be 
removed.     Every  day  his  lordship  sent  from  his 
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house  fruits,  broth,  and  such  things  as  were  proper 
for  me.  In  short,  your  honour,  never  was  such 
goodness;  and  all  from  pure  charity.  For  though 
my  mother  was  so  handsome,  this  good  young  lord 
took  no  more  notice  of  her,  in  that  way,  than  if  she 
had  been  old  enough  to  be  his  grandmother.  I 
was  soon  quite  well ;  but  our  benefactors  kindness 
did  not  stop  there.  His  housekeeper  got  my  mo- 
ther a  situation  to  assist  in  the  laundry  of  a  large 
ion,  kept  by  a  relation  of  her's,  at  Winchester ; 
and  my  lord  paid  for  my  being  put  to  board  in  the 
town,  and  my  day  schooling,  until  I  was  ten  years 
old,  about  which  time  my  lord  died.  My  mother 
had  then  been  dead  three  or  four  years.  I  believe 
that  grief  on  account  of  her  husband  killed  her; 
even  after  she  was  so  comfortably  settled,  and  I 
provided  for,  she  pined  quite  as  much  as  ever. 

"  My  mother  left  behind  her  eight  pounds,  de- 
siring, after  the  expenses  of  her  funeral  were  paid, 
that  I  should  have  the  rest.  But  her  late  mistress 
would  not  hear  of  touching  it,  and  buried  poor 
Norah  very  handsomely  at  her  own  expense.  This 
good  woman  was  very  kind  to  me.  The  first  of 
my  money  I  drew  from  her  hands  was  to  buy  a 
black  gown,  to  wear  in  respect  to  the  memory  of 
his  lordship,  my  honoured  benefactor.    Had  it  not 
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been  for  the  goodness  of  the  landlady,  I  must 
again  have  become  destitute.  She  had  a  daughter, 
the  wife  of  a  bailiff,  who  took  me  to  look  after  the 
children.  I  grew  up  with  them,  and  by  and  by, 
married  a  young  man,  who  was  gamekeeper  to  i 
gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood.  After  our  mar- 
riage we  took  a  public-house,  and  settled  in  this 
part,  which  was  his  mother's  native  village." 

Here  the  widow  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  the  country  servant  girl,  to  whom  she  had  this 
afternoon  deputed  the  duties  of  her  vocation,  re- 
quiring her  presence  at  the  bar,  to  enforce  the 
substitute's  refusal  to  accommodate  a  rustic  spend- 
thrift, whose  score,  it  seemed,  already  extended 
the  whole  width  of  the  slate,  with  another  pot ;  or, 
as  he  loudly  and  pathetically  entreated,  even  ano- 
ther pint. 

My  father's  name  had  given  an  interest  to  the 
widow's  tale ;  I  felt  that  there  was  a  link  between 
us.  But  my  heart  ached,  and  my  brow  burned 
with  shame  as  I  considered  how  degenerate  a  son 
I  was  of  that  worthy  and  noble-minded  man.  My 
grief — the  grief  of  keenest  remorse — aroused  anew, 
burst  from  its  restraint  with  a  violence  that  threat- 
ened to  overwhelm  reason ;  nor,  indeed,  could  na- 
ture long  have  supported  its  intensity,  had  it  not 
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found  relief  in  the  tears  which  welled  from  my 
dosed  eyes.  The  widow  was  some  time  absent, 
which  she  accounted  for,  on  her  return,  by  saying 
thai  she  had  been  completing  the  preparation  of  a 
wash  for  my  side,  and  that  she  had  also  taken  the 
liberty  of  placing  in  my  room  a  change  of  linen 
from  her  late  husband's  wardrobe,  in  case  I  should 
need  it.  I  felt  very  grateful  for  these  attentions ; 
they  evinced  a  kindness  of  disposition  on  which  I 
was  persuaded  I  might  safely  rely.  Therefore 
I  determined  to  confide  in  her  as  far  as  I  could  do 
bo,  without  making  known  the  dreadful  secret  which 
in  all  probability  would  have  converted  the  interest 
she  testified  into  horror  and  aversion.  Giving  her 
my  letters,  I  asked  her  to  send  them  to  the  poet- 
office  by  some  person  who  could  not  read  writing, 
as  I  did  not  wish  the  directions  to  be  observed. 
She  laughed,  and  replied,  that  it  would  be  more 
difficult  to  find  any  one  who  could  read  writing  to 
undertake  the  errand.  I  then  questioned  her  as  to 
the  names,  situations,  and  distance  of  the  nearest 
towns,  mentioned  that  I  had  been  on  my  way  to 
France,  whither  urgent  business  called  me,  de- 
scribed the  distress  and  anxiety  the  delay  caused 
me,  and  asked  her  if  she  could  suggest  to  me  any 
means  of  obtaining  a  sea  passage,  which  I  should 
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60  much  prefer  to  travelling  by  land  at  present. 
My  delight  at  having  consulted  her  may  be  judged 
when  she  told  me,  that  the  brother  of  her  late 
husband  was  the  owner  of  a  brig,  had  moored  in 
the  river  the  night  before  last  to  pay  her  a  visit, 
and  would  proceed  on  his  way  to  Dunkirk  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Mistress  Hart  added,  that  he  had 
now  gone  to  the  village  to  see  his  mother,  bat 
would  return  to  sup  at  her  house,  when,  if  I 
pleased,  I  might  arrange  for  my  passage. 

The  chance  of  escape  thus  unexpectedly  pre- 
sented revived  my  hopes :  yet  I  shrunk  with  the 
most  painful  aversion  from  the  task  of  treating,  in  a 
manner  to  which  I  was  so  unaccustomed,  with  a  low- 
born, and  perhaps  inquisitive  stranger,  whose  suspi- 
cions were  very  likely  to  be  awakened  by  the  many 
odd  circumstances  he  could  not  fail  to  remark ;  to 
whom  I  risked  committing  myself,  and  who,  should 
he  discover  my  secret,  would  have  the  option  of 
saving  or  surrendering  me.  To  postpone  encoun- 
tering his  scrutiny,  I  pleaded  illness  as  an  excuse 
for  my  wish  to  retire  early,  and  begged  my  hostess 
to  ask  the  terms  for  a  passage  to  Dunkirk,  and 
inform  me. 

That  night  I  prayed  long  and  earnestly,  and 
though  at  this  crisis  the  terror  of  impending  death 
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was  ever  present,  I  lay  down  calm  and  tearless, 
the  acuteness  of  my  misery  again  lulled  into  that 
passive  sense  of  woe  which  had  become  habitual, 
A  knock  at  the  door  startled  me  from  confused 
and  sorrowful  dreams.  I  woke  ere  the  moan — 
unconscious  impulse  of  an  oppressed  spirit — died 
on  my  lips.  The  moonshine  streaming  brightly 
through  the  little  casement  told  me  it  was  still 
night.  Ere  I  could  collect  my  thoughts  sufficiently 
to  remember  where  I  was,  the  knock  was  repeated, 
the  door  gently  opened,  and  I  recognized  the 
widow's  voice.  She  informed  me  that  the  captain 
had  fixed  three  pounds  as  the  price  of  a  berth,  that 
the  vessel  would  sail  at  four  that  morning ;  but  as 
it  would  be  necessary  to  leave  her  house  two  hours 
earlier,  I  had  scarcely  more  than  sufficient  time  to 
rise  and  breakfast. 

My  hostess'  bill  was  so  extremely  moderate,  that 
at  any  other  time  its  items  would  have  occasioned 
me  to  smile,  and  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  have 
means  sufficient  to  reward  her  disinterested  kind- 
ness satisfactorily.  We  parted  with  mutual  regard, 
and  the  exchange  of  many  kind  wishes.  I  to  re- 
member her  most  gratefully,  as  the  good  hearted 
person  to  whom  I  was  so  much  indebted ;  she  to 
think  of  me,  perhaps,  as  of  one  whose  external 
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superiority,  connected  as  it  was  with  mystery,  bad 
made  the  brief  period  he  sojourned  beneath  her 
roof,  an  epoch  in  her  life. 

The  vehicle  I  found  in  readiness  to  convey  me 
to  the  river  side,  was  a  curtained  car,  which  had 
been  lent  to  Mistress  Hart  by  a  farmer's  wife 
of  her  acquaintance.  A  great  Flanders  mare 
attached  to  it  was  her  own  market  horse.  The 
present  being  only  her  second  appearance  in  har- 
ness, and  the  ostler  who  drove  having  scarcely 
more  experience,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  had 
some  difficulties  to  overcome  at  starting.  At 
length  with  her  nose  in  air,  and  her  long  flaxen 
mane  and  tale  streaming,  the  mare  went  off  in  a 
ramping  trot,  and  kept  her  pace,  until  in  much  leas 
time  than  we  had  calculated  we  reached  the  land- 
ing by  the  river.  My  companion  in  the  vehicle, 
the  captain  of  the  brig,  was  a  stout,  middle-aged, 
weather-bronzed  man,  wearing  a  cocked  hat,  thick 
pig  tail,  ear-rings  and  Guernsey  frock ;  who  had  no 
apparent  characteristic,  except  an  indisposition  to 
loquacity,  with  which  I  was  far  from  displeased. 
Having  wished  me  good  day  on  entering  the  car, 
and  remarked  very  civilly  that  it  was  a  fine  morn- 
ing, he  betook  himself  to  rumination  and  his  quid 
uttering  nothing  farther,  unless  some  rather  strong 
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exclamation  escaped  him  when  the  jolting  of  the 
springlefiB  conveyance  over  the  roughest  road  I 
ever  travelled,  almost  jerked  ua  from  our  seats. 

Near  the  landing  place  were  several  fishermen's 
huts.  It  seemed  as  if  all  the  male  inhabitants 
had  congregated  on  the  beach,  some  were  mending, 
some  spreading  their  nets  to  dry,  others  skinning 
and  cleansing  the  fish  they  had  just  taken;  a 
numerous  party  sat  upon  an  upturned  boat,  engaged 
in  watching  and  remarking  on  every  craft  which 
came  in  sight.  All  hailed  the  captain,  each  had  a 
phrase,  or  nod  of  recognition  for  him.  His  late 
tadtarnity,  which  I  scarcely  knew  whether  to  attri- 
bute to  the  fact  of  my  being  a  land  lubber  or  a 
gentleman,  vanished  the  moment  he  sniffed  the 
He  distributed  jokes  and  knowing  gestures 
the  jollity  of  a  true  seaman,  who  has  friends 
in  every  port.  Arrived  on  board,  I  found  that  I 
was  to  share  the  captain's  cabin ;  and  as  I  was  very 
desirous  of  withdrawing  into  any  quiet  corner, 
from  the  heterogeneous  party  assembled,  I  went 
down  immediately,  rolled  my  cloak  for  a  pillow,  and 
stretched  myself  on  the  floor.  How  tediously 
passed  the  following  hours  may  be  imagined,  but  at 
least  they  afforded  me  opportunity  for  that  most 
salutary   exercise,    reflection.     About   half   past 
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eleven  o'clock,  a  steam  of  powerful  savour  fumigated 
the  deck,  proceeding  from  a  huge  piece  of  junk, 
which  I  had  seen  in  an  iron  cauldron,  boiling  with 
a  prodigious  quantity  of  carrots,  turnips,  and 
cabbages.  After  the  passengers  had  been  served, 
the  men  were  called  to  dinner,  and  a  very  animated 
engagement  of  knives  and  forks  began.  The  cap- 
tain sent  his  boy  to  summon  me — but  preferring 
to  remain  where  I  was,  I  requested  him  to  bring 
me  some  spirits  and  water  with  some  biscuits.  By 
and  by,  my  retirement  was  disturbed  by  the 
entrance  of  two  passengers  into  the  cabin.  One 
of  them  was  a  tall,  gaunt,  Scotch  pedagogue, 
shabbily  attired  in  threadbare  black,  whose  lean 
visage  was  rendered  remarkable  by  the  most 
enormous  nose  I  ever  saw  on  human  countenance. 
The  other  a  little  rotund,  rubicund-faced  Irish 
priest,  "all  shaven  and  shorn,"  with  frock  and 
beads — a  miniature  of  Friar  Tuck.  These  two 
personages  sat  down  to  play  draughts,  and  though 
as  opposite  in  almost  everything  as  the  accent  and 
brogue  which  marked  their  respective  countries, 
I  could  not  help  thinking  there  was  a  strong  sym- 
pathy between  them,  and  that  most  likely  their 
casual  meeting  on  board  ship,  would  lead  to  their 
becoming  henceforth  boon  companions.    The  school- 
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master,  it  appeared,  having  accumulated  enough 
"siller"  to  enable  him  to  indulge  his  taste  for  pere- 
grinations, had  set  out  on  his  travels,  with  some 
intention  of  publishing  "a  wark  deecreepteve  of 
ony  ontequetees"  which  might  strike  him.  He 
seemed  to  be  a  simple-minded  good  sort  of  person, 
of  indefatigable  industry,  whose  weak  point  was  an 
overweening  estimate  of  his  own  erudition.  The 
priest,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  shrewd,  jovial,  humor- 
ous fellow,  fond  of  roving  idleness,  who  doubtless 
considered  it  one  of  the  principal  duties  of  his 
vocation  to  cultivate  the  virtues  of  hospitality 
everywhere,  and  possessed  just  sufficient  learning, 
and  quite  enough  blarney,  to  render  him  a  very 
agreeable  companion  to  the  other.  These  worthies 
passed  the  afternoon  in  the  cabin,  much  to  their 
own  satisfaction,  at  play  and  in  conversation. 
Father  O'Gorman's  droll  stories  and  laughter- 
moving  bulls,  would  have  highly  entertained  me 
under  other  circumstances,  and  in  some  degree 
beguiled  my  wretchedness  even  now.  The  Domine 
delighted  in  argument,  and  his  new  acquaintance, 
whose  little  bright  eyes  twinkled  with  mischievous 
merriment  at  the  consciousness  of  having  taken 
the  measure  of  his  companion,  humoured  him  "  to 
the  top  of  his  bent,"  always  withdrawing  from  each 
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dispute  as  soon  as  it  became  too  evident  that  he 
had  the  best  of  it,  with  some  good  natured  jest,  or 
the  appearance  of  being  corrected.  It  was  without 
surprise,  therefore,  that  before  the  distribution  of 
the  evening  rations  summoned  them  on  deck,  I 
heard  the  schoolmaster  invite  the  priest,  who  seemed 
to  have  no  particular  destination,  to  accompaoj 
him  in  his  pedestrian  tour. 

This  last  refreshment  greatly  promoted  the 
sociality  and  raised  the  spirits  of  the  crew  and 
passengers,  as  I  judged  from  the  repeated  peals  of 
loud  laughter,  elicited  by  snatches  of  coarse  songs 
and  jokes,  seasoned  with  oaths,  which  rung  so  dis- 
cordantly in  my  ears ;  a  vulgar  joviality  that  would 
at  any  time  have  been  odious,  and  was  now  intoler- 
able to  me.  I  felt  the  acuteness  of  my  misery 
redoubled,  and  longed  for  quiet,  for  solitude,  a> 
those  only  can  imagine,  who  with  a  cause  for  grief 
of  such  magnitude  as  mine,  have  been  exposed  to 
the  endurance  of  a  riotous  unsympathizing  crowd. 
Perhaps  I  was  more  sensible  to  this  annoyance, 
because  I  had  always  been  of  so  much  importance 
to  those  about  me,  that  my  mood  had  influenced 
theirs.  Now  stripped  of  the  advantages  attending 
my  social  position,  I  was  unnoticed,  uncared  for; 
if  thought  of  at  all  by  any  one  present,  it  was  only 
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as  "  the  sick  gentleman  below."  After  dusk  had 
fallen,  the  spirits  and  voices  of  the  ship's  company 
subsided,  and  many  of  them  made  arrangements 
for  sleeping.  As  soon  as  the  captain  entered  his 
cabin,  I  went  on  deck,  and  walked  up  and  down  it. 
The  pore,  cool  air  revived  and  calmed  me ;  but  in 
looking  at  the  various  groups  around,  all  the  wont 
specimens  of  their  country,  I  was  again  tortured  by 
the  reflection,  that  I  had  sunk  in  grade  even  below 
them.  "  Oh,  why  had  I  not  heeded  the  voice  of 
self-accusation,  when  in  former  years  it  had  warned 
me !  Why  had  I  gone  on  in  self-indulgence,  until 
folly  was  succeeded  by  crime— crime  so  dire,  so 
irreparable,  so  fatal P1 

Alas !  how  minute,  and  almost  invisible,  even 
to  the  eye  of  conscience,  is  the  germ  of  evil  in 
the  human  heart.  If  not  at  once  extirpated,  how 
rapidly,  how  rankly  it  flourishes.  The  thread- 
like mountain  stream,  issuing  furtively  from  its 
source,  is  not  more  inconsiderable,  compared  with 
the  foaming  cataract  into  which  it  is  at  length 
swollen,  than  the  beginning  of  error  with  the 
fulness  of  guilt. 

I  asked  myself,  what  had  led  to  this  deed !  I 
reviewed,  link  by  link,  the  chain  of  events.  The 
consideration  of  the  terrible  consequences,  which 
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had  ensued  from  my  second  marriage,  led  me  to 
revert  to  the  first.  Ah  !  had  I  checked  the 
impulses  of  my  wandering  heart — had  I  been  con- 
tent with  happiness !  How  easy  a  task !  Had  I 
never  wronged  Lucy,  none  of  this  evil  would  have 
come  to  pass.  The  memory  of  those  days  of  peace- 
ful felicity  recurred  to  me,  but  doubtful  and  faint 
as  the  recollections  of  the  bewildered  fanatic,  who. 
amidst  the  tortures  of  his  penance,  recalls  the 
glimpses  of  heaven,  some  by-gone  trance  afforded 
him.  So  steeped  had  been  my  soul  in  woe  since 
then,  so  seared  my  brain  with  care,  I  could  scarcely 
believe  it  true  that  such  things  had  been.  And 
when,  having  dwelt  upon  those  days  of  full  content- 
ment, and  most  blessed  tranquillity,  until  they  had 
again  become  familiar,  my  mind  returned  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  present,  it  seemed  impossible 
to  reconcile  the  connection  of  the  two  states. 

I  felt  like  one  whom  the  influence  of  some 
malign  spell  had  beguiled  into  a  region  of  horror, 
had  plunged  into  the  depths  of  misery.  "  Would,"1 
I  cried  with  despairing  fervour,  "  that  I  could 
awake,  and  find  this  but  a  terrible  dream,  a  fiction 
of  frenzy.  Alas !  I  cannot  delude  myself  with 
the  hope.  All  around  is  too  real,  too  palpable. 
The  remembrance  of  that  night,  ever  presented 
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with  the  same  vivid,  unvarying  circumstantiality 
forbids  me.  Would,  would  that  the  record  of  that 
baneful  hour  might  be  blotted  out !  oh,  that  it  had 

* 

never  arrived !  Had  foreknowledge  been  bestowed 
on  me,  how  unremittingly  should  I  have  suppli- 
cated, that  the  instant  which  preceded  it,  might 
terminate  my  existence !  Fatal  past !  can  no 
prayers  recall  thee  ?  Implacable  time,  though  thy 
glass  holds  the  sands  of  eternity,  wilt  thou  not 
restore  one  grain  T 

I  paused:  the  silence  of  night  repelled  my  ravings, 
and  the  calm,  stupendous  firmament,  to  which  I 
raised  my  eyes,  seemed  to  answer  me,  by  represent- 
ing the  immutability  of  Heaven's  decrees. 

I  continued  to  pace  the  deck.  All  around  were 
now  sleeping,  except  one  poor  woman,  who  was 
rocking  a  baby  which  moaned  piteously  at  her 
breast,  and  frequently  uttered  shrill  cries  of  pain. 
The  woe-stricken  heart,  for  the  same  reason  that 
it  is  impatient  of  the  mirth  of  others,  is  easily 
touched  by  the  sympathetic  tones  of  grief.  Under 
different  circumstances,  a  sickly,  fretful  infant 
would  have  been  one  of  the  last  objects  to  excite 
my  interest;  now,  softened  and  humbled  by  the 
influence  of  adversity,  I  felt  the  greatest  pity  for 
the  poor  little  sufferer,  and  its  kind  and  patient 
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mother,  and  derived  more  satisfaction  from  endea- 
vouring to  contribute  to  their  relief  and  comfort, 
than  I  had  at  any  time  experienced  in  gay  and 
happy  scenes,  when  enjoying  the  envied  privilege 
of  attendance  upon  some  noble  beauty. 

For  many  hours  both  wind  and  tide  were  favour- 
able, and  we  sailed  rapidly.  The  breeze  at  length 
increased  to  a  gale.  It  was  no  longer  possible  to 
keep  the  ship's  course,  and  in  addition  to  this 
inconvenience,  before  dawn  we  had  the  misfortune 
to  learn  that  she  had  sprung  a  leak.  We  were 
just  then  in  sight  of  Mersey  Island,  for  which  the 
captain  informed  us  he  would  make.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  vessel  was  lightened  and  all  hands  called. 
After  a  good  deal  of  tacking,  we  ran  in  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  shore,  beneath  a  cliff,  on  which 
were  situated  two  or  three  buildings,  apparently 
farm-houses.  A  gun  was  now  discharged  three 
times,  and,  greatly  to  my  surprise,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  few  minutes,  we  heard  the  signal  answered  in 
a  manner  precisely  similar.  Several  of  the  passen- 
gers questioned  the  captain  respecting  this,  but  he 
replied  evasively,  pretending  to  be  busily  engaged 
in  directing  the  men,  who,  as  soon  as  the  vessel 
anchored,  had  begun  to  tinker  her  damaged  aide. 
Approaching  me  soon  afterwards,  when  no  one  else 
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was  near,  he  said  in  a  km  tone,  u  Sir,  if  yon  wiah 
it,  you  may  presently  have  an  opportunity  of  land- 
ing here ;  that  is,  should  you  prefer  doing  so,  to 
going  with  us  to  Yarmouth,  where  I  must  put  in 
to  refit." 

"It  is  my  wish,  I  returned,  adopting  the  sea- 
man's brevity,  to  get  acroaB  as  soon  as  possible.™ 

The  captain  winked. 

"If  I  land  here,  shall  I  have  any  means  of 
doing  so  r 

"Friends  of  mine  yonder,"  he  replied  in  the  same 
cautious  tone ;  uthey  will  manage  it  for  you.  But, 
Sir,"  he  continued,  "laying  his  ringed  fore-finger 
expressively  on  his  lip,  silence  must  be  the  word." 

"  On  both  sides."    I  added. 

We  smiled  intelligence. 

The  sickly  gleam  forced  from  my  lips,  must  have 
been  in  some  degree  expressive  of  the  wretched 
sense  of  degradation  with  which  I  accepted  this 
compact  of  connivance;  but  the  grin  which  dis- 
played so  many  of  the  tanned  seaman's  stunted, 
ebon  teeth,  was  accompanied  by  a  chuckle,  denoting 
habitual  enjoyment  is  the  exercise  of  cunning. 

I  drew  forth  my  puree,  untied  its  strings,  and 
counted  into  his  brown  palm  the  three  pieces  of 
gold  I  had  agreed  to  pay  for  my  passage,  with  one 
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in  addition.  He  lifted  his  cocked  hat  in  respectful 
acknowledgment,  and  walked  aft.  A  sailor  again 
fired  the  gun ;  the  signal  was  once  more  answered 
Raising  a  speaking  trumpet  to  his  mouth,  the  cap- 
tain pronounced  the  words,  "  Boat,  Williams  ;*  and 
in  less  than  ten  minutes  afterwards  a  boat  pushed 
from  the  shore.  As  soon  as  it  hove  along-side,  an 
elderly  man  of  short  stature  and  fresh-coloured  com- 
plexion, very  amphibious  in  appearance,  for  though 
dressed  in  what  might  have  been  the  best  attire  of 
a  wealthy  farmer,  and  wearing  beside  a  massive 
neck-chain,  brooch,  and  rings,  he  had  the  gait  and 
dialect  of  a  sailor,  came  on  board  and  conversed  a 
short  time  in  a  confidential  manner  with  the  cap- 
tain. Their  colloquy  ended,  Williams  addressed 
"  Now,  sir,  if  you  please,"  to  me.  I  quitted  the  ship 
without  adieux,  and  having  placed  myself  in  the  boat 
was  rowed  to  shore.  We  landed  in  a  little  quiet 
bay,  that  had  an  air  of  the  most  primitive  loneliness, 
and  gave  me  the  idea  of  having  reached  some  very 
remote  part  of  the  world.  The  irregular  incursions 
of  the  sea  had  hollowed  many  a  cave  in  the  basis  of 
its  white  cliffs.  The  natural  formation  of  its 
bulwark  shingles  appeared  not  yet  to  have  been 
disturbed,  and  the  profusion  of  shells  with  which  its 
sands  were  strewn,  attested  how  little  they  had 
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been  trodden.  We  ascended  the  steep  path  jthat 
wound  up  the  picturesque  cliff,  on  which  was  perched 
the  long  building  of  one  story,  that  with  its  barns 
and  stacks  had  at  a  distance  seemed  a  group  of 
tenements.  From  the  uninclosed  farm-yard  at- 
tached to  it,  several  snorting,  neighing  colts  were 
running  wildly  to  the  brink  of  the  cli$  or  galloping 
down  the  steep :  geese,  fowls,  and  pigs,  equally  at 
liberty,  roamed  about  untamed.  The  whole  place 
had  a  desolate,  untidy  appearance. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  fisherman,  for  such  I  found  was 
Williams'  professed  avocation,  though  he  appeared 
to  unite  several  pursuits,  as  we  entered  the  large, 
well-stocked,  but  neglected  garden,  where  weeds, 
flowers,  and  vegetables  grew  together  with  pro- 
miscuous rankness,  "  the  captain  has  requested 
me  to  give  you  a  lodging  until  we  are  able  to  put 
you  across  to  France.  We  shall  endeavour  to  ac- 
commodate you  as  well  as  we  can,  and  shall  leave 
any  compliment  you  shall  please  to  make  us,  en* 
tirely  to  your  generosity.  To-day  happens  to  be 
a  holiday,  for  my  son  is  going  to  be  married  to  a 
neighbour's  daughter;  but  to-morrow,  if  we  have 
fair  weather  enough,  and  wind  in  our  favour,  my 
boys  will  take  you  over." 

These  words  brought  us  to  a  white,  wooden 
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porch,  wherein  I  remarked  a  weather  glass  and 
compass ;  we  then  descended  two  or  three  steps 
into  a  room,  which,  though  it  had  a  bricked  floor, 
was  very  comfortably  furnished  with  an  oaken  table 
and  walnut  wood  settles,  and  chairs  covered  with 
leather ;  the  coloured  walls  also  were  adorned  with 
framed  prints,  and  the  mantel-piece  was  decorated 
with  rare  and  beautiful  shells  and  fossils.  An  aged 
woman  of  bowed  frame  was  moving  about  the 
room  with  a  dusting  cloth  in  her  hand,  setting  the 
chairs  in  order  against  the  wall,  and  placing  jugs 
filled  with  nosegays.  "  Mother,"  said  Williams, 
accosting  her,  "  the  captain  of  the  Robin  has 
brought  me  a  gentleman  who  wishes  to  cross  to 
France  to-morrow,  you  must  find  him  a  shake 
down  to-night." 

"  Eh  r  screamed  the  old  woman,  turning  slowly 
towards  me  with  a  scowling,  scrutinizing  glance. 

Her  son  repeated  the  substance  of  his  intelligence, 
"  Well,  well,"  croaked  the  crone  impatiently,  as  if 
she  had  understood  him  before,  resuming  her 
rubbing  and  dusting,  "  111  see." 

Williams  opened  a  door  leading  into  a  kitchen, 
where  two  women  were  busily  occupied  in  spitting 
a  whole  lamb.  The  dresser  was  loaded  with  a  quan- 
tity "of  trussed  poultry  and  game,  with  heaps  of 
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vegetables,  and  pies  of  amazing  dimensions,  ready 
for  the  oven,  in  which  the  faggots  were  loudly 
craelring.  "  Jenny,""  said  the  man,  u  draw  a  mug 
of  ale,  and  put  the  bread  and  cheese  here."  He 
placed  a  settle  near  the  table  in  the  parlour,  and 
motioning  to  me  to  seat  myself,  continued — 

"  Now,  sir,  if  you  please  you  most  excuse  me.  I 
must  be  off  to  church,  or  the  young  folks  will  be 
watting.  Piay  make  free,  sir,  and  sak  for  any 
thing  yon  may  feel  inclined  to  take.  Mother  The 
added,  beckoning  the  old  woman  into  the  kitchen, 
the  door  of  which  closed  on  their  confabulation, 

The  woman  I  had  heard  Williams  call  Jenny, 
set  a  great  wooden  box  of  bread  and  cheese  before 
me,  a  knife  and  a  trencher,  and  then  with  a  curtsey 
inquired  if  my  honour  would  prefer  a  bit  of  broiled 
fish  or  a  rasher.  I  accepted  her  offer  of  the  fish, 
as  the  cheese  was  not  such  as  I  could  touch,  and  I 
began  to  feel  exhaustion,  for  I  had  tasted  nothing 
amce  my  repast  of  biscuits  in  the  cabin  the  previous 
forenoon. 

I  saw  no  more  of  the  old  woman.  Fortunately, 
indeed,  all  the  females  were  too  much  engaged  by 
their  culinary  preparations,  to  bestow  much  of  their 
time  upon  me.  So  I  whiled  away  the  weary  hours 
in  the  porch  with  a  telescope,  watching  the  few 
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ships  that  passed  in  sight,  gazing  upon  the  calm 
shining,  beautiful  blue  main,  the  white  wreathed 
waves  breaking  on  the  shore,  the  misty  hills  around, 
and  the  humble  dwellings  nestling  beneath  them. 
Then  I  wandered  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff  where  the 
tall  grass  was  bowing  as  the  sea  breeze  blew  over  it 
so  freshly,  and  noted  the  flight  of  the  sea-gulls 
above  the  ocean,  and  the  dashing  and  receding  of 
the  tide  upon  the  beach.  Intolerable  was  the 
weariness  of  those  vacant  hours,  intolerable  the 
inaction  which  left  me  to  the  unalienated  horrors 
of  my  wretchedness. 

The  landing  of  a  boat  filled  with  men,  women, 
and  children,  whose  attention  was  immediately 
attracted  by  my  appearance  on  the  cliff,  induced  me 
to  retreat  to  the  house,  and  in  doing  so  I  heard 
shouts  of  laughter  from  another  large  party,  alight- 
ing from  a  tilted  waggon  in  the  farm-yard.  Jenny 
met  me  in  the  porch,  and  informed  me,  that 
"  Missus,1'  by  which  title  I  presume  she  designated 
the  old  woman,  had  desired  her  to  say,  that  "  as 
it  may  not  be  pleasant  for  a  gentleman  such  as  you 
to  mix  with  strangers  of  our  sort,  there  is  a  little 
room  above  stairs  quite  ready  for  you,  should  you 
like  to  retire  to  it,  otherwise  all  the  family  will 
be  very  happy  indeed,  and  proud  of  your  company." 
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I  thanked  her,  and  said,  that  as  I  was  in  extremely 
weak  health,  I  should  be  glad  to  be  quiet.  She  led 
the  way  through  the  kitchen,  and  from  the  kitchen 
up  a  ladder-like  staircase,  into  a  closet  above,  it  was 
no  larger,  and  contained  only  a  pallet  and  a  stool, 
the  small  window  of  which  looked  into  the  garden : 
I  asked  for  a  book  and  obtained  one.  It  proved 
to  be  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  America. 
Scarcely  had  I  turned  the  second  page,  when  my 
attention  was  arrested  by  the  loud  tones  of  several 
mingled  voices,  and  looking,  I  perceived  the  wedding 
party  entering  the  garden.  There  was  Williams, 
with  his  three  sons,  fine  athletic  young  men,  of 
ruddy  though  dark  complexions,  very  nearly 
resembling  each  other,  and  attired  alike  in  knee 
breeches,  jack-boots,  scarlet  coats  handsomely 
frogged  and  laced. 

One  of  them,  a  stern-looking  though  comely 
youth,1  was  the  bridegroom,  arm  in  arm  with  a 
young  girl,  who  it  was  easy  to  guess  was  the  bride. 
She  wore  a  smart  blue  quilted  petticoat  and  light 
chintz  gown,  a  straw  hat  trimmed  with  white 
ribbons.  The  girl  was  handsome,  though  in  a 
peculiar  style ;  her  hair  was  flaxen,  but  her  skin 
tanned  to  a  nut-brown,  animated  with  a  deep 
colour.    She  had  small  decided  features,  and  singu- 
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larly  bright  hazel  eyes,  piercing,  almost  bold  in 
their  expression.  I  fancied  that  she  looked  like 
one  who  had  been  born  at  sea,  and  reared  among 
men  accustomed  to  a  life  of  hardihood  and 
danger. 

A  few  minutes  after  I  had  lost  sight  of  the  party 
on  their  entering  the  house,  Jenny  tapped  at  my 
door  to  let  me  know  that  dinner  had  been  served, 
and  to  beg  I  would  go  down.     I  declined,  and 
after  several  good-natured  attempts  to  persuade  me, 
she  left  me  once  more  to  solitude.     The  sounds 
of  uproarious  merriment  which  soon   repeatedly 
reached  my  ears,  attested  the  joviality  of  the  enter- 
tainment ;  and  as  if  the  influence  of  good   cheer 
called  forth  hospitality  with  the  other  social  qua- 
lities, repeated  messages  were  sent  to  beg  me  to 
join  them.     In  the  course  of  the  evening,  the  bride- 
groom himself  came  and  brought  his  bride  to  ask 
me.     Without  giving  offence,  I  found  that  I  could 
no  longer  persist  in  remaining  alone.     Assuming  as 
cheerful  an  air  as  I  could,  therefore,  I  went  down, 
and  following  them,   to  my  surprise,   descended 
from  the  kitchen  into  a  large  room  underground, 
which  seemed  to  extend  the  whole  length  of  the 
building.     This  room,  but  for  its  size,  and  that  its 
floor  was  boarded,  I  should  term  a  cellar.    The 
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walls  had  been  recently  white-washed,  hot  I  per- 
cehred  traces  of  former  partition*,  which  induced 
me  to  think  it  had  been  used  aa  a  store,  though 
for  what  description  of  goods  I  could  not  guess. 
A  number  of  lights  in  tin  sconces  were  placed 
against  the  waQ,  entwined  with  green  boughs :  the 
middle  of  the  room  was  apportioned,  by  means  of 
chalked  ropes,  to  the  young  people,  who  danced  to 
the  music  of  two  fiddles,  and  the  chorus  of  three  or 
four  old  bodies,  who  had  perhaps  been  singers  in 
their  time.  The  elderly  people  amused  themselves 
by  playing  cards,  talking,  smoking,  or  drinking. 

There  was  a  profusion  of  viands,  and  the  liquors 
also  were  of  the  choicest  quality.  This,  together 
with  the  richness  of  some  of  the  females"  dresses, 
and  the  number  of  costly  ornaments  with  which 
both  men  and  women  were  bedizened,  aroused  in 
my  mind  the  suspicion  that  I  had  fallen  into  the 
company  of  smugglers,  an  idea  which  did  not 
duniaifih  the  reluctance  I  felt  to  mix  with  them. 
It  seemed  as  if  my  misery  had  now  become  the 
apart  of  circumstance.  Not  only  was  I  compelled 
to  drink  the  bride's  health,  according  to  their 
coBtom,  nine  times  running,  but  I  found  my 
attempt  to  evade  her  request  of  becoming  her 
partner,  so  near  provoking  general  offence,  that  I 
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was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  endurance  of  leading 
her  up  and  down  a  country  dance  between  the 
ropes,  if  indeed  the  term  dance  may  be  applied  to 
the  jostling  of  a  crowd  of  rude  and  Half  inebriated 
peasants.  Most  grateful  was  the  relief  I  ex- 
perienced when  the  assembly  broke  up,  which 
took  place  much  earlier  than  I  had  anticipated, 
most  of  them  having  to  return  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, many  by  water. 

Before  I  retired,  Williams  told  me  that  his  sons 
would  be  ready,  to  take  me  across  at  day-break 
the  following  morning. 

As  soon  as  it  was  light  I  rose  from  my  narrow 
and  uneasy  couch,  dressed  myself  and  went  down. 
A  few  minutes  after  I  had  descended,  I  heard  the 
creaking  of  heavy  boots  upon  the  stairs,  and  the 
bridegroom  of  yesterday  joined  me  in  the  kitchen. 
Upon  a  second  examination,  he  struck  me  as  still 
handsomer  than  I  had  thought  him  before,  and 
his  fine  manly  figure  looked  to  greater  advantage 
in  the  coarse  striped  shirt  and  broad  leathern 
belt,  forming  part  of  his  ordinary  costume,  than  in 
the  finery  to  which  he  was  less  accustomed.  I 
expressed  to  him  my  surprise  at  his  leaving  his 
young  wife  so  soon,  and  my  regret  at  his  doing  s» 
on  my  account.     He  answered  with  a  brevity  that 
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was  not  uncivil,  because  it  appeared  habitual  to 
him,  that  if  he  had  not  had  the  present  job,  he 
should  have  gone  fishing.  Doubtless,  in  his  own 
way,  he  was  fond  of  his  peasant  mate :  but  the 
unrefined  know  nothing  of  the  spirituality  of  love, 
nor  of  those  charming  associations  which,  blending 
the  interests  of  mind  and  heart,  render  it  the  per* 
vadingas  well  as  paramount  sentiment  of  existence. 
"  The  gods  had  not  made"  Ben  Williams  "poetical" 
and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  was  much  better 
pleased  to  pursue  his  usual  avocation,  than  he  would 
have  been,  had  leisure  obliged  him  to  spend  the 
first  day  of  the  honey-moon  with  his  bride.  Nor 
was  it  any  stretch  of  imagination  to  suppose,  as  he 
turned,  rudder  in  hand,  to  gaze  towards  the  shore, 
that  with  a  mile  of  foaming,  mettlesome  sea  between 
them,  a  lair  fresh  breeze  filling  the  red  sails  of  the 
trim  smack,  and  the  quiet  though  cloudy  sky  spread- 
ing once  again  above  him — an  object  as  familiar  as 
the  roof  of  his  home — he  smiled  more  kindly,  and 
thought  of  her  more  warmly,  than  he  might  have 
done  had  they  been  shut  up  together  in  the  parlour, 
only  a  few  inches  of  oaken  table  dividing  them. 

Our  voyage,  though  really  a  very  speedy  one,  to 
me  seemed  far  otherwise.  No  sooner  did  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  English  coast  from  sight  revive 
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my  hope  of  escape,  than  my  agitation  became  pain- 
fully extreme.     Every  sail  that  appeared,  however 
distant,  excited  the  apprehension  that    it   might 
prove  to  be  in  pursuit  of  me.     I  watched  the 
course    of    each    with   the    perturbation    of  ex- 
cessive dread ;    when   any  approached  us,   every 
pulse  in  my  frame  throbbed  with  frightful  accelera- 
tion, and  my  heart  sickened  like  a  coward's.     Such 
are  the  tortures  entailed  by  guilt.     At  length  the 
smack   was  moored  in  the  harbour  of  Dunkirk, 
and  a  few  minutes  after  I  sprung  from  a  boat  upon 
the  quay.     How  fervently  I  thanked  God  for  my 
escape  !     How  acutely,  in  that  moment,  I  felt  the 
joy  of  safety  ! 

That  night  I  sat  alone  in  one  of  the  mean 
apartments  of  a  mean  inn ;  for  into  such  only  the 
shabbiness  of  my  soiled  and  even  tattered  apparel 
had  permitted  my  entrance.  The  bare  floor  of  the 
small  room  looked  dirty  and  comfortless;  my 
single  light  flickered  in  the  draughts  from  the 
shaking  frames  of  the  curtainless  windows,  and 
the  wood  fire  just  kindled  on  the  hearth,  for  the 
first  time  that  autumn  probably,  gave  promise  of 
more  smoke  than  flame.  Before  me  stood  a  bottle  of 
btire,  a  glass,  and  part  of  a  long  loaf  of  dark  bread. 
This  was  the  best  accommodation  I  had  a  right  to 
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claim ;   for   the   purse    lying  also    on  the  table 
contained  my  last  coin,  and  there  were  no  letters 
for  me  at  the  post-office.     I  looked  around  at  all 
the  miserable  arrangements  of  this  poverty-stricken 
asylum  for  wanderers ;  I  surveyed  myself  in  a  small 
dim  mirror,  which  at  least  did  not  improve  the 
aspect  of  my  haggard  visage,  now  disfigured  by 
neglected  hair  and  the  growth  of  several  days' 
beard,  as  well  as  by  the  effects  of  broken  rest, 
hard  fare,  fatigue  and  suffering.     I  glanced  at  my 
empty  purse,  and  a  bitter  laugh  escaped  me,  as  I 
thought  how  wild  a  jest  it  would  be  to  remark  the 
incredulous  astonishment  of  any  stranger,  to  whom 
I  might  assert,  that  J,  the  pitiable  wretch  present- 
ing so  striking  a  personification  of  indigence  and 
decay,  who  even  on  the  morrow  might  be  turned 
penniless  from  the  obscure  roof  that  sheltered  me, 
and  want  bread,  was  master  of  ancestral  domains, 
dignified  by  antiquity,  graced  by  all  the  adornments 
of  affluence  and  art ;  of  acres  studded  with  noble 
trees,  the  timber  alone  of  which  would  produce 
many  thousands ;  of  caskets  of  useless  diamonds, 
locked  in  the  banker's  iron  cases,  and  a  superfluous 
accumulation  of  revenue,  represented  by  figures  in 
his  books  ;  that  I  was  a  lord  of  the  soil  in  my  own 
land ;  by  birth  distinguished  among  men ;  inheriting 
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a  right  to  honour  and  observance.  The  laugh 
died  away  abruptly.  It  rang  with  startling  dis- 
sonance in  my  ears,  and  the  gloomiest  melancholy 
once  more  possessed  me. 

Why  had  I  hoped  for,  why  had  I  rejoiced  at 
escape.  Not,  alas,  solely  because  the  respite  from 
death  afforded  me  a  longer  term  for  penitence,  but 
because  the  love  of  life  was  still  unsubdued.  Yet 
how  infatuated,  I  admitted,  was  the  desire  to  retain 
any  thing  so  worthless  as  existence  must  henceforth 
prove.  True,  that  the  present  combination  of  evils 
could  not  long  exist  in  their  full  extent ;  that  youth 
and  rank  were,  wealth  too  might  still  perhaps  be, 
mine.  But  what  availed  the  possession  of  wealth 
without  the  possibility  of  enjoyment ;  of  rank  which 
would  only  serve  to  render  infamy  yet  more  no- 
torious ;  of  youth  which  promised  merely  the  pro- 
longation of  a  life  of  suffering  ?  Ah  !  there  was 
torture  too  keen,  too  deep  for  words,  in  these 
reflections.  The  brand  of  my  guilt  seemed  set 
upon  my  heart,  its  doom  upon  my  soul.  Dark  was 
my  past,  dark  my  present,  my  future.  I  looked 
beyond.  There  only  was  a  ray — the  hope  of  mercy. 
Heavily  indeed  woe  weighed  upon  me,  when  that 
night  I  threw  myself  upon  my  pallet,  seeking 
the   relief   of  slumber.     The    momentary   elation 
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which  excited  me  on  Teaching  the  refuge  of  a 
foreign  strand,  had  passed.  No  sooner  was  the 
escape  I  had  so  hoped  for  achieved,  than  I  was 
oppressed  by  the  fall  consciousness  of  my  most 
desolate  and  denuded  condition.  The  same  lips 
that  a  few  hours  before  had  thanked  God  for  the 
respite  accorded,  now  prayed  that  death  might 
speedily  release  me  from  misery,  which  I  felt 
exceeded  my  powers  of  endurance. 

I  moaned  myself  to  sleep.  A  deep,  dreamless 
slumber  for  a  while  possessed  me.  Then  some  of 
my  faculties  became  disengaged,  and  wove  gay,  plea* 
sant  fancies,  totally  uncoloured  by — unconnected 
with  the  recent  past.  I  grew  happy  in  my  warm, 
soft,  balmy  sleep,  and  woke  happy ;  woke  with  a 
refreshed  and  gladdened  frame,  hailing  the  bright 
sunshine  that  had  unsealed  my  eyes ;  woke,  alas !  to 
encounter  the  remembrance  of  my  woes,  to  shrink 
back  chilled,  shuddering,  appalled,  despairing; 
striving  to  shut  out  the  light  again — to  shut  out 
consciousness.  Is  there  keener  suffering  than  this 
return  to  the  reality  of  misery,  from  happy  dreams  ? 

I  closed  my  eyes,  and  lay  motionless  for  some 
time,  endeavouring  to  resign  myself  to  endurance. 
The  immobility  of  my  posture  seemed  to  lull  the 
acuteness  of  my  feelings.     Willingly  would  I  have 
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remained  so  for  ever.  To  rise  and  enter  upon  an 
existence,  so  sterile  as  mine  had  now  become,  was 
indeed  an  effort  fraught  with  pain.  After  a  while. 
I  turned, — my  heavy  eyes  wandered,  vacantly,  from 
object  to  object, — suddenly  I  leaped  from  the  bed 
with  an  involuntary  exclamation.  There  were 
letters  on  the  mantel-piece.  I  seized  them,  re- 
gained my  pallet  with  a  bound,  tore  them  open, 
glanced  at  the  contents.  "  God  be  thanked  !**  I  cried 
hysterically,  "he  lives  still — Boeworth  lives,  God 
be  thanked — I  have  not  deserved  this  boon."  My 
emotions  were  too  powerful ;  overcome  by  joy  and 

surprise,  I  swooned. 

******* 

I  vowed  from  that  day  to  endeavour  to  lead 
a  new  life.  I  resolved  never  again  to  sacrifice  my 
duties  to  my  inclinations, — others  to  myself;  to 
consider  henceforth  the  gratification  of  the  senses 
as  accessory,  not  as  the  object  of  life ;  to  look  for 
welfare  chiefly  in  contributing  to  that  of  others. 
It  was  true,  that  I  had  wasted  my  best  years,  that 
youth  had  passed  without  satisfaction,  that  I  had 
reached  manhood  without  honour,  that  I  had  pro- 
digally consumed  my  affections — that  those  sources 
of  happiness  were  irremediably  exhausted.  But  it 
was  not  now  too  late  to  sow  a  harvest  which 
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might  be  reaped  in  age — not  in  Tain,  even  now,  to 
rectify  my  principles,  reform  my  habits,  regain  my 
self-respect.  I  reflected,  that  if  the  happiness 
derived  from  life's  pleasures  had  passed,  that  of 
life's  duties  yet  remained. 

Many  other  men,  in  my  situation,  would  have 
immediately  returned  to  England,  to  offer  Bosworth 
satisfaction.  A  very  short  time  previously,  I 
should  have  adopted  this  line  of  conduct;  but 
the  influence  of  recent  events  had  recreated  my 
character.  I  preferred  addressing  him  a  letter,  in 
which  I  expressed  earnestly  the  satisfaction  I  felt 
at  his  having  escaped  the  effects  of  my  criminal 
violence,  entreating  his  forgiveness,  and  offering 
him  mine,  for  the  causes  which  had  led  to  it.  I 
concluded  with  representing  my  present  feelings 
respecting  the  unworthiness  of  both  our  past 
careers,  and  begging  him  to  reflect  on  his  course 
for  the  future.  To  this  letter  I  received  no  reply. 
Having  made  arrangements  for  an  ample  allow- 
ance to  be  paid  to  my  wife,  during  my  absence,  I 
set  out  to  recruit  my  health  and  spirits,  by  tra- 
velling once  more. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


Rheinsberg — Potzdam — Military  despotism — A  review  at  Berlin 
— Grenadier  guards — Anecdote  of  Frederick  William  I. — Body 
guards — Discipline  of  the  service — Frederick  the  Great — Sans 
Souce — The  Princess  Amelia — Trenck — The  Count  St.  Ger- 
main. 

Next  year,  I  revisited  Berlin,  and  afterwards  went 
to  Potzdam.  Lord  Malmesbury,  then  our  ambas- 
sador at  Berlin,  was  connected  with  my  family; 
this  circumstance  drew  me  again  into  society. 
Prince  Henry,  too,  from  whom  I  had  formerly 
received  many  favors,  occupied  his  palace  in  the 
capital.  I  could  not  omit  paying  my  respects  to 
him ;  nor,  after  the  kind  reception  with  which  he 
honoured  me,  could  I  withdraw  myself  from  his 
notice.  At  Rheinsberg,  during  my  former  tour, 
I  had  passed  many  agreeable  days.  The  castle, 
heavy  and  unpicturesque  in  exterior,  afforded  with- 
in not  only  very  extensive  accommodation  for  the 
reception  of  guests,  but  the  numerous  and  spacious 
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apartments  were  fitted  up  with  a  degree  of  comfort 
and  convenience,  then  rarely  to  be  found  in  a 
Prussian  mansion.  Never  was  there  a  more  ad- 
mirable host  than  prince  Henry,  who,  distinguished 
both  by  his  military  and  civil  talents,  appeared  to 
delight  as  much  in  excelling  in  the  discharge  of  the 
minor  duties,  as  in  the  great  affaire  of  life.  Actu- 
ated by  the  desire  and  example  of  his  royal  high- 
ness, the  superintendents  of  his  household  were 
unremitting  in  their  attentions  to  all  the  guests 
beneath  his  roof.  Every  morning,  each  visitor  was 
waited  on  in  his  apartment,  by  a  person  sent  by 
the  prince,  to  inquire  after  his  health,  and  learn 
his  wishes.  With  this  exception,  there  was  no 
intrusion  upon  the  liberty  and  solitude  of  the 
stranger  until  noon,  when  it  was  customary  for  all 
to  assemble  in  the  prince's  private  salon,  and  to 
remain  there  until  dinner,  which  was  punctually 
served  at  one.  The  prince's  manners  were  frank 
and  simple.  In  society,  at  home,  he  was  always 
attentive  and  good-natured.  His  presence,  there- 
fore, never  imposed  the  least  constraint.  Mirabeau 
has  described  him  as  little  in  person,  and  little  in 
mind:  the  latter  assertion  is  untrue.  In  person, 
certainly,  he  was  under  the  middle  size,  and  far 
from  robust  in  appearance.    A  slight  cast  in  his 
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eyes  rendered  his  countenance  plain, — which  might 
otherwise  have  almost  been  termed  handsome, — by 
imparting  to  it  a  sinister  expression,  not  at  all 
analogous  to  his  character.  One  who  was  less 
likely  to  have  his  opinions  influenced  by  personal 
motives  than  Mirabeau,  describes  the  prince  as  a 
man  of  sterling  sense,  "  though  his  ordinary  mood 
was  too  serious  and  reflective  for  social  display  ;*"  as 
an  habitual  reasoner,  without  pedantry ;  just  with- 
out severity ;  delicate,  upright,  equitable.  In  re- 
spect to  his  military  talents,  we  have  the  testimony 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  who  certainly  did  not  love 
the  prince  too  well.  At  a  splended  entertainment, 
given  to  celebrate  the  peace  of  Hubertsberg,  the 
king  said  to  his  guests,  "  Come,  gentlemen,  let  us 
drink  to  the  only  one  of  my  generals,  who,  during 
the  whole  war,  did  not  commit  a  single  error.  It 
is  your^s,  brother ." 

After  dinner  at  Rheinsberg,  when  the  weather 
was  bad,  we  returned  to  the  prince's  salon:  the 
ladies  worked,  and  the  gentlemen  amused  them- 
selves by  cutting  out  figures,  flowers,  trees,  and 
animals  in  black  paper,  to  adorn  some  closets 
which  the  prince  chose  to  decorate  in  this  manner; 
meantime  one  of  the  princess  secretaries  read 
aloud  to  us.     When   the    weather  was  fine,   we 
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made  excursions  into  the  forest.  A  portion  of  it 
had  been  laid  out  in  avenues  and  gardens;  its 
beauty  was  farther  embellished  by  two  extensive 
artificial  lakes,  upon  which  were  several  islands. 
The  largest  of  these  islands  was  that  named 
Romulus  and  Remus.  Here  were  a  number  of 
huts,  constructed  of  bark,  containing  rustic  seats 
and  tables.  In  the  centre  of  the  island  was  a 
large  hut ;  in  this  were  three  rooms,  a  kitchen, 
s2tf]e-%rinanger,  and  saloon.  When  the  court 
dined  here,  no  servants  attended :  fair  ladies  and 
fine  gentlemen  prepared  their  own  repast,  which 
was  followed  by  an  amateur  concert,  or  by  dancing. 
It  is  needless  to  remark,  that  this  little  island  was 
the  scene  of  much  merriment  and  flirtation.  These 
al  fresco  dinners  had  been  suggested  by  the  prince's  , 
beautiful  wife,  to  whom  he  was  devoted,  and  with 
whom  he  had  lived  for  several  years  most  happily. 
At  length  some  cloud  arose  to  shadow  their  felicity. 
The  princess  returned  no  more  to  Rheinsberg. 
Though  they  continued  to  inhabit  the  same  palace 
at  Berlin,  they  never  entered  each  other's  apart- 
ments. It  was  remarked,  that  about  the  same 
time  there  was  also  a  breach  between  prince 
Henry  and  his  once  dear  friend  and  companion  in 
arms,  le  baron  Kalkreut. 
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To  return  to  the  present  period  of  my  stay 
in  Prussia.  The  military  character  of  the  sove- 
reign had  rendered  his  kingdom  a  vast  garrison. 
Throughout  the  country  few  rural  images  presented 
themselves ;  the  towns  were  mere  cantonments ; 
guards  and  hussars  constituted  half  the  inhabitants ; 
everywhere  the  evidence  of  a  military  despotism 
was  visible.  Frederick  the  Second,  in  the  course  of 
his  reign,  doubled  the  standing  force  he  found  at 
his  accession.  With  six  millions  of  inhabitants, 
there  was  an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men. 
This  gave  Mirabeau  occasion  to  say,  speaking  of  the 
Prussian  government,  "  There  is  only  one  head, 
but  it  has  four  hundred  thousand  arms." 

Victorious  Prussia,  under  the  auspices  of  her 
general-king,  had  acquired  the  highest  martial 
renown — had  attained  the  perfection  of  discipline. 
But  at  what  price!  The  rural  districts  were 
depopulated,  all  the  best  men  drawn  from  them, 
and  obliged  to  bear  arms,  from  the  age  of  eighteen 
to  sixty.  In  the  half-tilled  fields  might  be  seen 
the  bent,  decrepid,  old  man,  who  had  been  com- 
pelled, by  the  loss  of  his  conscript  son,  to  leave  his 
arm-chair  near  the  fire-side,  where  his  last  years 
ought  to  have  enjoyed  repose,  toiling  in  company 
with  women  and  children.     In  the  Prussian  pea- 
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sant's  cottage,  the  conscript's  wife  wept  vainly  for 
the  husband  torn  from  her ;  and  the  young  mother 
looked  with  regret  on  the  finest  and  most  robust 
of  her  children,  anticipating  the  day  when  she 
should  be  robbed  of  them.  To  such  a  point  did 
Frederick  carry  his  padsion  for  making  soldiers  of 
all  his  subjects,  that,  finding  a  great  number  of 
Jews  in  a  tract  of  territory  which  fell  to  his  share 
after  the  partition  of  Poland,  he  conceived  the 
project  of  rendering  them  fit  for  service ;  though 
ever  since  the  time  of  Adrian  the  Jews  have  mani- 
fested the  greatest  inaptitude  and  antipathy  for  war. 
A  corps  of  several  thousand  was  formed,  compelled 
to  learn  the  manual  exercise,  and  passed  in  review. 
But  so  insurmountable  was  their  indisposition  to 
bear  arms,  as  even  to  thwart  the  will  of  the  ab- 
solute Frederick,  and  they  were  finally  broke  and 
disbanded. 

Manufactures,  under  a  financial  system  that  had 
for  its  object  only  to  obtain  for  the  king's  coffers 
the  greatest  possible  immediate  supply,  of  course 
prospered  no  better  than  agriculture.  Money  the 
king  valued  as  the  sinews  of  war,  and  money  was 
accordingly  wrung  from  the  impoverished  people, 
with  improvident  rapacity.  The  treasury  was  well 
filled ;  the  king  added  to  his  hoard  at  Magdeburg ; 
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but,  by  this  draining  of  national  capital,  produce 
was  sacrificed.  Interested  himself  in  a  number  of 
monopolies,  Frederick's  policy  was  naturally  res- 
trictive. He  prohibited,  by  edict,  the  importation 
of  Dresden  eggs,  French  apples,  and  Bavarian 
mouse-traps,  that  he  might  sell  his  own.  "  Cannot 
my  hens  be  made  to  lay  more  eggs  ?"  is  a  question 
that  at  any  rate  shows  the  versatility  of  the  great 
Frederick's  reflective  powers. 

The  Prussian  army — still  in  this  respect  the  first 
in  the  world,  though  it  may  have  somewhat  de- 
clined— had  then  reached  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  dis- 
cipline. As  there  was  nothing  in  Prussia  worth 
having  seen,  but  its  king  and  its  army,  which,  as 
his  creation  is  identified  with  him,  I  took  care 
to  be  present  at  all  the  field-exercises  his  majesty 
inspected.  A  grand  review  at  Berlin,  or  Magde- 
burg, was  one  of  the  finest  spectacles  that  can  be 
imagined.  The  one  I  witnessed  was  in  outline 
as  follows : — At  day-break,  fifteen  thousand]  men, 
half  the  number  to  be  reviewed,  marched  from  the 
camp,  and  posted  themselves  on  some  heights  at 
the  distance  of  one  or  two  miles  from  the  town. 
Meanwhile  the  rest  of  the  troops,  by  another  route, 
took  up  a  position  on  a  plain,  within  'view  of  a 
village  protected  by  those  on  the  heights ;  in  the 
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attack  and  defence  of  this  village  the  review  con* 
sisted.  As  soon  as  the  signal  was  given,  all  the 
drums  and  fifes  struck  up,  and  the  soldiers  advanced 
shouting,  according  to  their  national  custom,  with 
a  number  of  field-pieces  in  a  line  with  their  front 
rank,  which  were  charged  and  discharged  with 
surprising  rapidity.  At  the  same  time,  the  troops 
from  the  hill  having  made  a  descent  with  great 
regularity  and  velocity,  formed  in  two  columns,  and 
stood  ready  to  receive  the  enemy.  At  a  signal  given 
soon  after  the  onset,  the  attacking  party  fell  into 
artificial  confusion — a  retreat  was  sounded,  they 
retired,  re-formed,  and  charged  again.  The  first 
fine  of  the  pursuing  party  gave  back  towards  the 
second  line,  which  opened  in  several  places,  and 
closed  again  as  soon  as  the  retreating  line  had 
passed  through,  thus  presenting  a  new  front.  The 
second  line  then  moved  to  the  attack,  but  seemed 
to  be  repulsed :  they  were  harassed  in  their  retreat, 
by  detached  parties  of  hussars,  while  the  main 
body  continued  to  advance  upon  the  village. 

The  costume  of  the  Prussian  hussars,  on  show- 
days,  was  very  singular.  During  the  lifetime  of 
Frederick  William,  his  consort  made  the  regiment 
a  present  of  twelve  tiger-skins,  and  they  still  con- 
tinued, in  spite  of  the  general  reform  in  the  cloth- 
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ing  of  the  army  introduced  by  Frederick  the  Second, 
to  wear  tiger-skin  mantles,  ornamented  with  clasps 
and  chains,  in  the  oriental  taste.  The  commanders 
of  squadrons,  also  wore  eagles'  wings,  which  were 
fastened  to  their  caps  by  wands,  topped  with  a 
crown ;  the  rest  of  the  officers  plumes  of  herons' 
feathers.  A  cloak,  commonly  scarlet,  had  formerly 
constituted  a  part  of  the  uniform  of  every  soldier. 
At  night,  in  the  field,  it  was  used  as  a  blanket. 
Frederick  afterwards  substituted  blankets  for 
them.  The  hussars  were  headed  at  this  review 
by  the  celebrated  general  Ziethen,  one  of  the 
heroes  of  the  seven  years'*  war.  This  gallant  old 
man,  though  now  eighty  years  of  age,  preceded 
his  corps,  mounted  upon  a  fine  charger,  as  if  he 
had  still  been  in  the  vigour  of  life ;  and  his  officers, 
his  hussars,  and  himself,  seemed  equally  proud  of 
belonging  to  one  another.  Being  already  known 
to  the  general,  I  rode  up  to  him  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  review,  and  explained  my  admiration  of  tbe 
faultless  precision  with  which  the  troops  exercised 
so  surprising  a  variety  of  manoeuvres. 

Having  passed  a  month  or  two  at  Berlin,  I  went 
as  I  before  mentioned,  to  Potzdam,  which  is  a  good 
and  considerable  town,  composed  of  wide,  straight 
streets,   planted  with  lime-trees,   and  intersected 
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with  canals  after  the  manner  of  Holland.  The 
houses  are  of  brick,  stuccoed.  There  are  several 
rather  fine  public  buildings,  of  white  free-stone; 
hot  from  the  peculiar  softness  of  the  soil,  which  is 
sandy,  though  all  modern,  they  have  sunk  consider- 
ably. In  walking  through  the  town,  it  surprised 
the  stranger,  to  see  buff  belts,  breeches  and  waist- 
coats Hanging  from  some  of  the  best  houses.  The 
bet  is,  that  each  housekeeper  has  two  or  more 
soldiers  quartered  in  his  house;  for  the  king  chooses 
that  they  should  be  quartered  with  the  citizens, 
rather  than  in  barracks,  because,  having  good 
reason  to  dread  disaffection,  he  fears  to  lodge  great 
bodies  of  armed  men  together,  lest  they  should 
form  dangerous  combinations.  The  only  flourish- 
ing manufactory  the  town  then  contained,  was  a 
fabric  of  armoury. 

Potzdam  was  the  dep6t  for  the  king's  grenadier 
guards ;  a  regiment  alcorated  since  the  time  of  the 
king's  predecessor,  Frederick  William,  who,  per- 
haps, gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  progress  of  the 
military  art,  by  the  attention  he  bestowed  on  this 
favourite  corps.  All  the  men  composing  it  were  of 
extraordinary  stature.  It  was  indeed  a  regiment 
of  giants.  Though  extremely  penurious  in  all 
other  respects,  Frederick  William  gave  enormous 
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sums  for  tall,  fine-looking  soldiers ;  sometimes  as 
much  as  fifteen  thousand  crowns  bounty-money. 
Nor  did  he  scruple  to  use  any  means  of  procuring 
them.  He  employed  agents  to  kidnap  persons  of 
this  description.  It  was  hazardous  for  any  re- 
markably tall,  robust  foreigner,  unless  guaranteed 
by  rank,  to  traverse  his  dominions.  Having  also 
a  great  wish  to  perpetuate  these  guards,  the  king 
formed  the  design  of  mating  his  grenadiers  with 
women  of  similar  proportions.  Wandering  one 
day  about  the  city  of  Berlin,  as  was  not  uncommon 
with  him,  on  foot,  unattended,  in  his  ordinary 
costume,  a  long  loose  coat  of  the  coarsest  blue 
cloth,  faced  with  red,  ornamented  with  buttons  the 
size  of  a  crown-piece,  a  cocked  hat,  and  sta$  with 
which  he  used  to  rap  every  female  he  met,  telling 
her  to  go  home  and  mind  her  house ;  it  chanced 
that  he  saw  a  market-woman,  six  feet  high,  and  as 
stout  as  she  was  tall.  Delighted  at  the  idea  of 
making  such  an  acquisition,  he  procured  a  slip  of 
paper,  and  wrote  on  it  an  order  addressed  to  the 
captain  on  duty,  which  he  gave  to  the  woman, 
desiring  her  to  carry  it  to  the  guard  house.  On 
her  way  thither,  she  opened  the  paper,  which  she 
found  contained  these  words :  "  Marry  this  woman 
to  corporal  ,"  signed,  Frederick  William. 
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Having  recovered  from  her  astonishment,  and  not 
feeling  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  his  majesty's  pro- 
ject, the  market-woman  had  the  wit  to  evade  it,  by 
giving  the  order,  with  a  few  kreutzers,  to  a  little, 
decrepid,  old  grandam,  who  could  not  read,  re- 
questing her  to  carry  it.    Whatever  the  act  in 
which  it  might  manifest  itself,   in  Prussia  the 
sovereign's  will  was  not  to  be  questioned.    The 
captain  of  the  guard,  therefore,  detained  the  old 
woman,   procured  a  priest,  and  in  spite  of  the 
repugnance  of  the  corporal,  who  happened  to  be 
young  and  handsome,  married  her  to  him  forth- 
with.   Subsequently,  the  mistake  became  known 
to  the  king,  who  was  greatly  enraged.    Of  course 
the  poor  market-woman  never  again  dared  to  sell 
vegetables  in  Berlin.    Previous  to  this  digression, 
I  was  about  to  say,  that  I  often  attended  the 
morning  drill  of  the  guards  at  Potzdam,  chiefly 
because  it  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
king,  who  was  constantly  present:  independently 
of  this  motive,  however,  these  exercises  were  well 
worth  witnessing ;  and  I  could  not  help  mingling 
with  my  admiration  a  little  envy  at  the  superiority 
of  the  Prussian  soldiery  in  point  of  discipline  to 
the  English.    While  watching  a  single  corps  du- 
ring its  evolutions,  one  could  not  help  imagining, 
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that  it  was  a  piece  of  mechanism  in  motion,  so 
rigid  were  the  figures  and  countenances  of  the 
soldiers,  so  perfect  the  uniformity  of  their  move- 
ments. But  how  was  this  perfection  attained! 
The  Prussian  soldier  was  tasked  like  a  beast  of 
burden ;  he  was  less  free  than  a  slave,  if  indeed 
the  rigorous  discipline  of  the  service  did  not  render 
his  condition  more  approximating  to  that  of  a 
machine  than  of  a  human  being.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  most  distinguished  regiment,  that  of 
the  king's  guards.  At  four  in  the  morning  ex- 
ercise began,  during  which  experiments  were  made 
of  all  the  new  manoeuvres,  or  of  alterations  in  the 
old  manoeuvres,  which  the  king  meant  to  introduce. 
Hedges  were  then  leapt  for  practice,  and  ditches 
of  three,  four,  five,  and  six  feet ;  then  careers  were 
run  in  lists  more  than  half  a  league  in  length ;  in 
these  exercises,  which  were  repeated  in  the  after- 
noon, the  body-guard  lost  more  men  and  horses 
during  one  year's  peace,  than  the  following  year  in 
two  battles.  The  body-guard  attended  at  the 
opera  at  Berlin,  as  well  as  all  public  festivities,  yet 
the  alarum  which  called  it  together  was  frequently 
sounded  twice  in  a  night.  On  these  occasions, 
each  soldier  had  to  rise,  dress,  arm,  saddle  his 
horse,  mount,  and  appear  before  the  palace  in  seven 
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minutes:  arrest  for  fourteen  days  was  otherwise 
the  penalty.    Thus  the  king  accustomed  his  soldiers 
to  vigilance  and  activity.     Every  foot  company  was 
drilled  three  times  a  day,  and  frequently,  if  neces- 
sary,  much  oftener  separately.     Almost  all  the 
rest  of  their  time  was  occupied  in  cleaning  their 
accoutrements,    respecting  which  the  regulations 
were  very  severe.     Even  a  broken  loop,  or  a  miss- 
ing button,  if  detected  on  parade,  was  a  fault  sure 
to  be  punished  by  a  severe  caning,  sometimes  by 
flogging.     The  accident  of  a  hat  blown  off,  too, 
was  frequently  chastised    in    a    similar   manner. 
Each  colonel  chose  the  colours  and  trimming  of 
the  regimentals  of  his  troop :  some  of  these  decora- 
tions were  very  elaborate,  and  troublesome  to  keep 
in  order,  which  added  greatly  to  the  tasks  of  the 
private.     The  form  of  the  dress  was  alike  in  all. 
Frederick,  when,  soon  after  his  accession,  he  re- 
modelled the  army,  had  much  simplified  it ;  indeed, 
his  desire  that  his  soldiers  should  have  nothing 
superfluous  in  this  respect,  gave  rise  to  a  ludicrous 
incident.     A  Jew  named  Wartenberg,  an  army 
contractor,  made  up  clothing  for  a  regiment,  and 
the  contract  being  very  low,  supplied  cloth  that 
had  not  been  milled.    The  coats  were  so  light,  they 
would  scarcely  button  on  the  men,  and  the.  first 
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day  they  were  worn,  there  fell  a  heavy  shower. 
The  quarter-master  said,  if  the  soldiers  polled 
them  off,  they  would  never  be  able  to  get  them  on 
again ;  so  the  men  were  ordered  to  lie  in  them  all 
night,  and  dry  them  on  their  backs. 

If  the  Prussian  soldier  had  had  any  leisure  for 
associating  with  his  comrades,  that  recreation  was 
denied  him.  Privates  were  not  allowed  to  assemble 
in  groups.  This  regulation,  again,  was  dictated  by 
the  policy  which  had  so  much  reason  to  dread 
insubordination.  It  is  natural  that  in  a  service  so 
severe,  and  so  ill  rewarded — for  each  private^  pay 
is  but  threepence  per  diem,  and  there  are  no 
established  pensions  for  the  superannuated — there 
should  be  much  disaffection.  Desertion  would  be 
very  common,  were  it  possible,  but  this  is  scarcely 
so.  Almost  every  garrison  town  is  surrounded 
by  a  stoccade,  within  which  is  a  cordon  of  sentinels. 
These  sentinels  are  placed  so  close  together,  that 
no  soldier  could  desert  without  being  seen  by 
several  of  them.  To  prevent  connivance,  whenever 
any  desertion  occurs  all  the  sentinels  are  punished. 
The  muster-roll  is  called  over  thrice  a  day.  If 
any  soldier  fails  to  answer  to  his  name,  whose  ab- 
sence cannot  be  accounted  for,  a  cannon,  the  well- 
known  signal,   is  immediately  fired     Each  town 
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and  village  in  the  vicinity  responds  to  this  signal, 
and  extends  the  notice  by  ringing  an  alarm-bell ; 
upon  hearing  which,  the  peasants  are  compelled 
to  inn  to  the  guard  of  certain  gates  or  passes  to 
intercept  the  fugitive.  Harbouring  a  deserter  is 
a  capital  offence.  The  capture  of  one  ensures  a 
large  reward.  Consequently,  should  a  soldier  suc- 
ceed in  escaping  from  the  garrison,  it  is  probably 
only  to  perish  of  hunger  in  the  woods  or  fields, 
not  daring  to  approach  any  habitation.  There  is 
another  species  of  desertion  very  common  among 
them.     It  is  suicide ;  for  thus  they  name  it. 

Frederick  the  Second,  now  somewhat  declined 
into  the  vale  of  years,  and  loaded  with  the  laurels  of 
renown,  far  from  feeling  the  distaste  which  it 
would  not  be  surprising  to  find  in  so  great  a 
master  for  the  elements  of  his  art,  never  failed  to 
pass  two  hours  daily,  unless  prevented  by  the 
violent  attacks  of  bodily  suffering  to  which  he  was 
at  length  subject,  on  parade,  even  in  the  midst 
of  winter,  as  soon  after  day-break  as  possible, 
in  disciplining,  grumbling,  swearing,  praising;  in 
short,  keeping  the  tormented  troops  in  perpetual 
motion,  who  forget  for  a  moment  all  their  hard- 
dupe  and  oppression,  when  "  Fritz,"  "  the  old  one," 
as  they  termed  him,  was  pleased  to  be  gracious, 
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and  won  them  by  the  familiar  terms,  u  Mes  enfans, 
mes  camarades."  In  height  Frederick  the  Great 
was  below  the  middle  size,  but  robust  and  well- 
made,  always  remarkably  active,  even  in  spite  of 
the  infirmities  to  which  in  later  years  he  was 
subject.  His  complexion  was  swarthy ;  his  nose 
bold  and  well-formed,  but  not  precisely  aquiline; 
his  eyes  were  of  a  very  dark  blue,  large,  full 
and  penetrating.  Whenever  he  was  conversing 
on  a  topic  that  interested  him,  his  features  acquired 
a  wonderful  degree  of  animation,  and  his  counte- 
nance then  became  handsome.  He  stooped  con- 
siderably, his  head  inclining  to  one  side;  he  was 
also  so  short-sighted  as  to  be  obliged  to  use  a  glass 
even  upon  horseback.  With  scarcely  any  variation, 
his  dress  consisted  of  a  blue  coat,  lined  and  faced 
with  red — which,  as  he  wore  his  clothes  as  long  as 
possible,  was  frequently  mended  and  pieced — a  yel- 
low waistcoat  and  breeches,  the  star  of  the  Black 
Eagle  on  his  breast,  a  sash  round  his  waist,  from 
which  hung  a  large  plain  sword,  with  a  silver  hilt ; 
his  hat  very  large  and  cocked,  with  a  white  pa- 
nache or  plume;  hussar  boots,  from  continued  wear 
and  want  of  cleaning,  rather  brown  than  black; 
these  he  never  changed  for  shoes,  except  once  a 
year,    when  he  went  to  visit  his   queen,    on  her 
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birth-day  at  Charlottenburg.  The  king  latterly 
suffered  almost  without  cessation  from  complicated 
bodily  ailments.  To  conceal  the  alteration  in  his 
countenance  occasioned  by  the  ravages  of  pain,  he 
often  rouged  when  he  had  to  appear  in  public,  or 
before  his  troops ;  and  if  he  felt  any  feebleness  or 
inactivity  of  mind,  his  right  hand  furtively  sought 
bis  waistcoat  pocket,  and  returned  as  if  by  accident 
to  his  mouth,  and  while  he  affected  merely  to  pass 
his  fingers  over  his  lips,  one  who  watched  him,  might 
detect  that  he  conveyed  a  lozenge,  composed  of  mate- 
rials calculated  to  give  a  stimulus  o  his  spirits. 

With  Frederick  on  parade,  almost  invariably, 
might  be  seen  his  nephew  Frederick  William,  the 
heir  apparent  to  the  crown,  a  tall,  athletic,  hand- 
some, benevolent  looking  young  man,  of  remarkably 
frank  and  martial  bearing,  who,  notwithstanding 
these  personal  advantages,  an  amiable  disposition, 
and  excellent  conduct,  was  far  too  little  a  favourite 
with  his  uncle.  Frederick,  in  fact,  treated  him 
with  great  rigour,  forbidding  the  prince  to  leave 
Potzdam,  but  at  the  same  time  excluding  him 
from  his  table  and  circle. 

General  Ziethen  was  now  one  of  Frederick's 
resident  friends  at  the  new  Sans  Souci,  and  I 
frequently  visited  him  there, 
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The  castle  of  Sans  Souci  is  situated  half  a 
league  from  Potzdam,  a  view  of  which  it  com- 
mands: around  stretches  a  sterile,  sandy  plain, 
diversified  only  by  melancholy  groves  of  firs.  An 
avenue  leads  from  it  to  the  little  palace,  con- 
structed by  Frederick  for  his  retreat.  This  build- 
ing consists  of  a  long  range  of  apartments  on  the 
ground-floor:  in  point  of  architecture  it  is  almost  be- 
neath criticism,  being  a  compilation  of  different  por- 
tions of  designs,  by  several  artists,  with  none  of  which 
the  king  had  been  wholly  satisfied.  Its  gardens 
are  very  agreeable.  Detached  from  the  old  palace, 
yet  almost  close  to  it,  is  a  picture  gallery,  with  a 
very  fine  marble  floor.  The  collection  is  small  and 
good,  among  the  paintings  are  some  excellent 
modern  Italian  and  Flemish  pieces.  I  had  visited 
this  gallery  one  day  with  general  Ziethen,  and 
after  inspecting  the  Sans  Souci  stables,  which  to 
my    surprise    contained    only    twenty    indifferent 

horses,  and  five  or  six  sets  of  old  harness,  we  were 

< 

making  a  tour  of  the  grounds,  when  we  met  a  very 
singular  looking  personage.  At  first  sight,  but  for 
her  attendants,  I  should  not  have  supposed  her  a 
woman  of  rank,  so  plain  and  mean  was  her  attire. 
Yet  would  it  have  been  scarcely  possible  for  any  one 
to  pass  her  without  notice.     She  tottered  so  much  in 
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her  gait,  that  at  each  step  she  seemed  faffing  for- 
ward, like  a  person  inebriated.    Her  head  and 
hands  were  frightfully  palsied;  indeed,  every  member 
of  her  frame  appeased  to  have  a  convulsive  motion. 
Her  &ce  was  indescribably  contorted ;  the  skin, 
seamed  with  innumerable  wrinkles,  had  the  dry 
yellow  hue  of  parchment ;  and  what  rendered  this 
countenance,  whereon  premature  old  age  had  set 
its  stamp,  still  more  hideous,  was  the  excessive  pro- 
truding of  the  eyes,  which  had  started  so  far  out 
of  their  sockets,  that  it  was  painful  to  look  at 
them.     General  Ziethen  saluted  her,  and  in  reply 
she  uttered  a  few   words,   I  should   rather  say 
sounds,   croaking  and  sepulchral — such  an  effort 
at  speech  as  might  be  made  by  a  person  in  the  act 
of  suffocation.    The  ensemble  of  her  appearance 
could  not  fail  to  suggest  the  idea  that  she  had  been 
rescued,  in  the  last  extremity,  from  self-murder  or 
some  other  kind  of  violent  death.     This  personage 
was  the  princess  Amelia,  abbess  of  Quedlinberg, 
Frederick's  favourite  sister.     General  Ziethen  had 
no  sooner  named  her  to  me,  than  with  English 
freedom  of  speech  I  exclaimed  in  my  astonish- 
ment,   "That   the   princess   Amelia!      Trenck's 
princess !"    The  general  laid  his  fingers  on  his  lips, 
to  remind  me  of  the  necessity  of  caution,  and 
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glanced  round  alarmed,  though  only  flowers  and 
shrubs  were  near  us.  Looking  after  the  princess, 
he  sighed  and  shook  his  head  mournfully,  he  re- 
membered her  young,  and,  will  it  be  believed! 
beautiful,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  women. 
At  a  superb  tournament,  given  by  Frederick  the 
Great,  in  1750,  the  princess  Amelia  had,  in  the 
character  of  the  queen  of  beauty,  distributed  the 
prizes  :  Voltaire  on  that  occasion  wrote — 

"  Jamais  ni  la  Grece  ni  Rome 
N'eut  des  jeux  si  brillans,  ni  de  plus  digues  prix : 
J'ai  vu  lea  fils  de  Mars  sous  les  traits  de  Paris, 
Et  Vlnus  qui  donne  la  pomme." 

She  was  also  greatly  in  advance  of  the  generality 
of  her  sex,  endowed  with  natural  talents,  modified, 
but  not  inferior  even  to  those  of  her  brother. 
Like  him,  she  had  been  the  friend  and  correspon- 
dent of  philosophers,  men  of  science  and  literati 
of  Voltaire,  Maupertuis,  D'Alembert,  Euler,  La 
Grange,  Gottsched,  Winckler,  Gellert,  Diderot 
Jordan,  D'Argens,  La  Beaumelle,  Baculard  d'Ar- 
mand.  She  was  not  only  intellectual  and  learned. 
but  very  agreeable,  lively,  witty,  and  accomplished. 
In  music  particularly  she  excelled,  and  was  gifted 
with  a  voice  that  alone  would  have  rendered  her 
fascinating.     Nor  should  it  be  omitted  that  she  bad 
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the  merit  of  rejecting  the  offer  of  a  crown,  that 
of  Sweden,  rather  than  renounce  the  faith  in 
which  she  had  been  reared.  Compare  (for  it  is  a 
lesson  in  human  vicissitude)  the  opening  of  such  a 
life  with  its  close.  When  the  princess  was  still 
young,  there  arrived  in  the  capital  a  Prussian 
nobleman,  named  Trenck,  of  ancient  family  and 
fine  fortune.  Though  only  eighteen,  he  had  been 
distinguished  by  his  successes  at  college,  and  had 
acquired  a  reputation  which  in  the  eyes  of  many 
women  gave  him  still  more  6c\kt,  that  of  having 
fought  several  duels.  The  count  Lottun,  his  in* 
timate  friend,  presented  the  young  Baron  Trenck 
to  the  king,  as  a  person  who  gave  promise  of  ex- 
celling in  everything.  Frederick,  much  struck 
with  the  baron's  exterior  and  address,  to  put  his 
talents  to  the  proof,  desired  him,  in  the  course  of 
the  first  interview,  to  sit  down  to  a  secretaire,  and 
answer  three  letters,  which  the  king  placed  before 
him,  according  to  his  own  judgment.  Trenck  took 
the  letters,  perused  them  attentively,  answered  the 
first  in  German,  the  second  in  French,  and  the 
third  in  Latin,  entirely  to  the  king's  satisfaction. 
His  majesty  was  so  pleased,  tljat  he  immediately 
gave  him  a  cornet's  commission  in  his  body-guard, 
for  which  the  Herculean  proportions  of  Trenck's 
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fine  figure  eminently  qualified  him.  The  body- 
guard formed  at  this  time  a  model  for  the  Prussian 
cavalry:  they  consisted  of  a  single  squadron  of 
men,  selected  from  the  whole  army.  This  squa- 
dron contained  only  six  officers  and  a  hundred  and 
forty  men,  but  there  were  fifty  or  sixty  supernu- 
meraries, and  as  many  horses;  the  king  incor- 
porated all  the  remarkably  handsome  men  he  found 
in  this  guard.  The  officers  were  the  best  taught 
of  any  the  army  contained.  Frederick  was  him* 
self  their  tutor.  Their  rise  was  rapid  if  they 
behaved  well,  but  they  were  broken  for  the  least 
fault,  and  banished  to  garrison  regiments.  The 
uniform  of  this  regiment  was  the  most  splendid 
and  becoming  in  Europe.  Ten  thousand  rix 
dollars  were  necessary  to  equip  an  officer.  The 
cuirass  was  wholly  plated  with  silver,  and  the  horse 
furniture  and  accoutrements  alone  cost  six  hundred 
rix  dollars.  All  the  horses  were  black.  The 
uniform  was  a  buff-coat,  a  cuirass,  white  breeches, 
and  hussar  boots.  The  regimental  colours  white, 
the  device,  an  eagle  flying  towards  the  sun,  with 
the  motto,  "  Nee  soli  cedit."  All  the  kettledrums 
and  trumpets  were  of  solid  silver. 

Possessed  of  the  king's  favour,  Trenck's  promo- 
tions followed  as  quickly  as  the  rules  of  the  serrice 
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would  permit.  The  distinction  of  his  position 
gave  lustre  to  all  bis  good  qualities,  and  too  many 
at  court  became  sensible  to  his  attractions.  On 
the  occasion  of  one  of  the  splendid  entertainment* 
given  by  the  king  at  Berlin,  to  celebrate  the 
marriage  of  his  sister,  the  princess  Ulrica,  with  the 
king  of  Sweden,  it  was  the  duty  of  baron  Trenck 
to  be  on  guard,  in  one  of  the  crowded  saloons  of 
the  palace.  Unperceived  by  him,  some  one  cut 
away  the  gold  fringe  of  his  sash.  Not  long  after, 
he  discovered  that  this  had  been  done  by  the 
princess  Amelia. 

Throughout  the  campaign  which  soon  followed, 
Trenck  was  always  by  the  king's  side,  during  their 
marches,  beneath  the  tent,  and  in  the  field.  At 
its  conclusion,  preceded  by  the  fame  of  his  gallant 
conduct,  he  hurried  back  to  the  illustrious  lady  of 
his  love.  In  spite  of  every  precaution,  the  secret 
interviews  she  accorded  him  were  discovered,  and 
reported  to  the  king.  That  knowledge,  however, 
Frederick  could  not  avow;  with  the  honour  of 
his  relative  his  own  was  linked.  The  king,  there- 
fore, who  could  not  hazard  direct  remonstrance 
and  reproof,  by  which  the  world  would  have  been 
informed  of  facts  it  was  so  important  to  conceal, 
had  only  another  means  to  make  Trenck  sensible 
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his  conduct  was  known  to  him,  and  that  he  would 
do  well  to  change  it.  This  means  was  to  treat 
Trenck  with  harshness  whenever  the  king  had  been 
informed  by  his  spy  that  any  private  communica- 
tion had  taken  place  between  him  and  the  princess, 
and  put  him  under  arrest,  for  some  pretended 
neglect  of  his  duty,  after  every  interview.  Not- 
withstanding all  this,  Trenck  did  not  discontinue 
his  visits.  He  feigned  not  to  perceive  the  real 
cause  of  the  king's  displeasure.  As  it  augmented 
the  longer  the  baron  persisted  in  his  offence,  the 
punishment  of  confinement  grew  more  and  more 
frequent,  and  the  term  of  its  duration  also  in- 
creased. Finding  that  this  course  failed,  his 
majesty  despatched  Trenck  on  a  mission  to  Ver- 
sailles, hoping  that,  unable  to  accomplish  its 
object,  he  would  be  long  detained  there.  Trenck, 
indefatigable  in  his  efforts,  and  finding  favour 
there  as  elsewhere,  obtained  an  easy  and  complete 
success.  Without  waiting  to  announce  his  return, 
he  hurried  back  greatly  elated,  anticipating  the 
approbation  of  his  sovereign ;  had  it  been  granted, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  one  of  so  generous  ft 
nature  would  have  been  induced  to  renounce  his 
error. 

But  when  the  young  man  had  given  an  account 
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of  his  mission,  and  awaited  eagerly  for  some  alight 
expression  of  satisfaction  to  reward  his  services, 
an  expression  that  would  doubtless  have  called   / 
forth  his  contrition,  the  king  only  looked  on  him 
still  more  sternly,  and  said — 

"  Baron  Trenck,  where  were  you  when  the  order 
to  set  out  on  this  expedition  reached  you." 

"  Sire,   I  had  then  been  a  month  in  confine- 
ment." 

"  Return  to  the  same  situation." 

No  sooner  was  Trenck,  whom  the  king's  severity 
had  mortified  and  incensed,  liberated  from  this 
confinement,  than  he  hastened  to  seek  that  conso- 
lation, which  was  at  once  his  bane  and  antidote,  the 
Princess  Amelia's  tears  apd  caresses.  Frederick 
was  of  course  informed  of  this  interview.  More 
than  ever  exasperated  at  the  presumption  of  the 
ungrateful  favourite,  who  had  dared  to  love  his 
titter,  the  king's  anger  now  took  the  character  of 
implacable  hatred.  Yet  to  punish  the  culprit 
summarily,  without  some  pretext,  would  have  given 
occasion  for  surmises  that  might  in  the  end  have 
led  to  the  discovery  of  the  truth.  Frederick  was  too 
wary  thus  to  hazard  the  reputation  of  his  family ; 
too  jealous  of  his  own  dignity,  to  expose  so  near  a 
relative  to  the  chance  of  becoming  a  subject  for 
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scandal  in  all  the  courts  of  Europe.  His  revenge, 
though  retarded,  was  terrible.  At  the  recommence- 
ment of  the  war,  Trenck  again  followed  the  king 
to  the  field.  He  was  in  the  very  flush  of  youth, 
with  all  life's  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him ;  for 
his  pge,  the  most  distinguished  officer  in  the 
service ;  carrying  to  the  camp  all  the  luxuries  of 
the  court,  a  retinue  and  appointments  like  a 
prince,  magnificent  horses,  services  of  plate,  a  tent 
fitted  up  with  more  than  regal  sumptuousness ; 
moreover,  most  of  the  costly  toys,  with  which 
it  was  furnished,  the  love  tokens  of  the  most 
charming  princess  in  the  world ;  Trenck  was 
envied  by  many,  to  whom  his  prospects  seemed 
all  sunshine :  alas  !  the  thunder  clap  was  near. 
The  poor  young  baron  was  suddenly  arrested, 
on  the  plea  of  treasonable  correspondence  with  the 
enemy.  Maria  Theresa's  forces  were  commanded 
by  a  cousin  and  namesake  of  the  unfortunate 
baron,  a  general  of  some  reputation,  known  in 
history  as  the  Austrian  Trenck.  A  forged  letter, 
addressed  from  one  kinsman  to  the  other,  was 
the  pretext  for  this  charge. 

Ere  the  night  of  that  unlooked-for  morning, 
Trenck,  despoiled  of  all  that  belonged  to  him,  his 
estates  confiscated,  and  without  even  a  single  love- 
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gift  as  a  relic,  escorted  by  fifty  hussars,  was  on  the 
road  to  the  fortress  of  Glatz,  in  which  lie  was  to  be 
confined.  This  event  so  modi  afflicted  the  princess, 
as  to  occasion  a  partial  aberration  of  reason*  She 
wept  herself  almost  blind,  and  wilfully  misapplying 
a  remedy,  prescribed  for  a  disorder  thus  contracted 
in  her  eyes,  she  scarred  and  distorted  her  features 
in  the  most  terrible  manner.  Indeed,  her  beauty 
vanished  so  suddenly,  and  was  succeeded  by  infir- 
mities so  strange  and  unparalleled,  that  she  ap- 
peared like  one  transformed.  Perhaps  the  acute- 
neas  of  her  remorse,  for  the  indiscretions  which 
had  entailed  so  much  calamity  on  one  so  dear  to 
her,  induced  her  to  brand  and  efface  the  fatal 
beauty,  that  had  been  accessary  to  her  weakness. 
Still  more  unhappily,  the  princess's  mind  became 
as  much  changed  as  her  body.  She  renounced 
all  the  pursuits  she  had  formerly  taken  delight  in, 
and  devoted  her  whole  time  to  the  study  of 
astrology.  Seeking  solace  in  the  illusory  promises 
of  the  stars  for  that  hope  so  long  deferred,  through 
the  many  tedious  years  during  which  Trenck 
pined  in  captivity. 

The  mania  for  divination  had  revived,  and  was 
in  full  force  at  this  time  in  Prussia  and  Germany. 
At  Berlin  resided  the  notorious  count  St.  Germain, 
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a  professed  necromancer,  the  preceptor  of  Cagli- 
ostro,  who  terminated  his  existence  in  one  of  the 
prisons  of  the  Inquisition  at  Borne.  This  St. 
Germain  affected  a  number  of  singularities,  which 
extended  his  notoriety.  He  lived  in  one  of  the 
best  houses  in  Berlin ;  before  his  door  stood  always 
a  carriage  without  horses.  The  possession  of  a 
considerable  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  plate,  a 
number  of  large  diamonds  and  gems,  probably 
false,  gave  him  the  reputation  of  unlimited  wealth, 
and  of  being  acquainted  with  the  secret  of  alchemy. 
He  was  a  little  slender  man,  of  delicate  and  even 
juvenile  appearance,  yet  in  conversation  he  related 
traits  and  incidents,  concerning  personages  who 
had  lived  hundreds,  even  thousands  of  years  before, 
as  if  he  had  been  on  intimate  terms  with  them. 
Some  supposed  him  the  Wandering  Jew;  others 
that  he  had  obtained  the  elixir  of  perpetual  youth. 
No  one  could  discover  of  what  family  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, or  even  of  what  country  a  native ;  he  spoke 
all  European  languages  with  fluency,  and  appeared 
to  be  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  every  locality 
mentioned.  Besides  this,  he  used  to  astonish 
those  who  conversed  with  him,  by  his  complete 
information  respecting  the  private  and  political 
movements  of  all  the  courts,  commonly  anticipating 
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every  one's  intelligence.  No  man  certainly  was 
ever  an  impostor  on  a  grander  scale.  He  most 
have  had  a  legion  of  spies  and  agents ;  nor  could 
his  chemical  knowledge  have  been  of  an  ordinary 
kind.  Personages  of  the  highest  rank  were  his 
dupes.  The  princess  Amelia  consulted  him, 
adopted  him  as  her  orade,  and  became  his  victim. 
He  obtained  large  sums  of  money  from  her.  While 
she  wasted  health  and  youth,  with  the  midnight 
oil,  in  watching  the  contents  of  some  crucible, 
poring  over  pages  of  black  art  lore,  or  noting  the 
aspect  of  the  stars. 

One  of  the  associates  and  accomplices  of  the 
count  St.  Germain  was  a  person  named  Schrepfer, 
who  pretended  to  have  the  power  of  making  the 
devil  reveal  the  secret  places  in  which  were  hidden 
all  the  treasures,  that,  according  to  tradition,  had 
formerly  disappeared  from  Germany.  Astonishing 
though  it  is,  so  late  as  the  eighteenth  century  there 
were  found  persons  of  distinction,  and  therefore  one 
is  inclined  to  presume  of  some  degree  of  education, 
generals,  dukes,  and  princes,  grossly  credulous 
enough  to  form  an  association  based  upon  this 
chimera,  agreeing  to  share  the  benefit  and  ex- 
penses of  the  undertaking.  Having  obtained  great 
sums,  as  the  price  of  their  initiation,  Schrepfer 
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amused  his  dupes  by  inducing  them  to  commit  all 
sorts  of  extravagances.  All  the  mummeries  to  be 
found  in  the  stories  of  the  sabbaths  of  witches 
were  enacted  with  the  greatest  mystery  and  so- 
lemnity. They  conjured  and  exorcised  the  devil  by 
firelight,  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  in  the  heart  of 
forests,  on  the  heights  of  mountains,  in  all  sorts  of 
ways,  in  short,  and  places.  A  variety  of  sacrifices 
were  performed  by  Schrepfer,  which  cost  the  asso- 
ciation a  great  deal ;  among  them,  was  that  of  im- 
molating a  goat,  that  should  not  have  a  single  hair 
which  was  not  black.  To  procure  such  a  goat  as  this 
Schrepfer  found  it  necessary  to  appoint  agents  to 
perambulate  all  Bohemia,  Poland,  and  Lithuania. 
At  length,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  exorcists,  a  per- 
fectly black  goat  was  found.  The  price  he  had  cost 
was  almost  his  weight  in  gold,  and  he  was  led  be- 
decked to  slaughter  with  all  possible  solemnity.  His 
sacrifice  duly  consummated,  praises  were  lavished 
on  the  devil ;  but  either  he  was  deaf,  ungrateful,  or 
had  no  treasure  to  discover ;  at  least  no  answer  to 
their  inquiries  could  be  obtained.  They  would  have 
appealed  to  Schrepfer  for  explanation,  but  he  had 
disappeared.  Such  was  the  result  of  this  almost 
incredible  affair. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  the  princess  Amelia 
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and  her  lover.     After  more  than  eleven  years, 
Trenck's  imprisonment  was  exchanged  for  exile. 
The  preceding  spring  I  had  met  him  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  where  he  resided.    His  adventures  naturally 
made  him  an  object  of  great  curiosity  to  the  gay 
throng  who  flocked  thither,  on  the  pretence  of  drink- 
ing the  waters.  He  had  married  a  very  amiable  lady, 
who  rendered  his  house  so  agreeable,  that  it  was  the 
resort  of  the  best  company.    Many  who  went  once, 
returned  again  and  again,  induced  by  the  agrhnm$ 
to  be    found  in  that  charming  domestic  circle. 
Trenck  was  fond  of  the  company  of  English  people 
of  the  first  class.    I  became  a  frequent  guest  at  his 
house,  and  often  accompanied  him  in  hunting  ex- 
cursions into  the  forest,  to  kill  wolves  and  foxes,  of 
which  there  were  abundance.  Our  parties,  on  these 
occasions,  generally  consisted  of  ten  or  twelve  sports- 
men, well  mounted.    Taking  with  us  a  number  of 
attendants,  dogs,  one  or  two  sumpter  horses,  laden 
with  bread,  boar-hams,  wine,  skin  bags  filled  with 
pure  water,  drinking  horns,  knives,  platters,  and 
cooking  utensils,  we  penetrated  into  the  wildest 
depths  of  the  forest.  There,  as  soon  as  we  had  found 
a  wood  hut,  not  too  distant  from  a  pool  or  stream,  at 
which  the  cattle  might  water,  the  servants  cleared 
the  spot  around  it,  unpacked  and  ranged  the  bag- 
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gage,  and  finally  established  themselves  at  a  little 
distance.  •  Returning  here  to  sleep — for  we  pursued 
our  sport  for  several  days — a  horn  announced  our 
approach :  up  started  the  serving  men,  who,  after 
well  feasting  and  regaling  with  beer  in  our  absence, 
had  been  dozing  round  the  fire,  all  hurrying  hither 
and  thither  with  sudden  alacrity,  as  soon  as  the 
first  straggling  huntsman,  leading  his  jaded  horse, 
put  aside  the  boughs.     One  by  one  followed,  laden 
with  wolves'1  heads  and  foxes'  brushes,  the  trophies 
of  the  chace.    These  the   men,  open-mouthed  to 
hear  the  amount  of  the  slaughter,  and  all  the  inci- 
dents of  the  day's  sport,  affixed  above  the  entrance 
of  the  wood- hut,  which  they  had  converted  into  a 
tent.  Throwing  ourselves  on  the  ground,  in  a  circle 
round  our  fire,  we  looked  with  great  satisfaction  at 
the  cauldron  steaming  in  the  kitchen  department 
at  the  rows  of  small  game  which  they  had  killed  in 
the  forest,  almost  ready  for  the  trencher.    Bowls  of 
water  and  napkins  were  now  brought  to  us,  and 
the  stains  rubbed  from  our  soiled  hunting  frocks ; 
we  then  supped  well  and  merrily,  quaffing  good 
draughts  of  Rhenish.     The  poor  hounds,  with  slow 
steps  and  drooping  heads,  crept  to  their  masters' 
sides,  and  stretching  there,  licked  their  torn  and 
gory  coats,  or  snapt  at  the  morsels  and  gnawed  the 
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bones  thrown  to  them,  looking  up  now  and  then 
sagaciously  at  the  grim  heads  of  their  vanquished 
enemies.  At  a  distance  might  be  seen  the  grooms 
rubbing  down  the  horses,  tied  to  a  tree.  Nor  were 
the  men  forgotten — we  praised  the  ingenuity  of 
their  contrivances,  the  excellence  of  the  cooking, 
the  comfort  of  the  luxurious  couches  provided — 
sacks  filled  with  dried  leaves,  or  beds  of  leaves 
covered  with  cloaks,  and  the  highly  decorative  ar- 
rangement of  the  flasks,  pistol-cases,  horns,  spare 
arms,  saddles,  &c.  which  they  had  disposed  in  the 
wood-hut ;  a  cup  of  wine  apiece,  to  drink  our  health, 
completed  their  gratification. 

Trenck,  even  then  not  forty  years  of  age,  retained 
all  the  symmetry  of  his  athletic  form,  and  the  un- 
dimmed  flash  of  an  eagle  eye,  that  well  bespoke  his 
indomitable  spirit;  but  the  unavoidable  neglect, 
during  his  long  imprisonment,  had  given  a  wildness 
to  his  appearance,  which  no  degree  of  care  could 
now  remove.  His  skin  rugged,  his  hands  hairy,  his 
beard  and  locks  long  and  coarse,  like  those  of  a 
savage.  The  red  fire-light  gleaming  upon  his  hunt- 
ing attire  and  accoutrements,  added  something  to 
this  which  harmonized  well  with  the  surprising  and 
stirring  adventures  which,  with  a  simple,  yet  graphic 
eloquence,  he  often  related.    The  story  of  his  suf- 
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feringa  indeed  he  told  so  touchingly,  that  those  who 
listened  long  must  have  loved  the  man ;  nor  did  I 
wonder  that  Trenck,  like  Othello,  had  found  so  fair 
a  Desdemona.  Since  my  acquaintance  with  him  he 
has  published  his  Memoirs :  perhaps,  as  they  are 
well  worth  reading,  yet  have  been  very  little  read,  I 
may  venture  to  give  a  few  extracts  from  them, 
exhibiting  the  principal  scenes  of  his  captivity. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


Truck  it  Gists — His  leap  from  the  Tower— Recapture  Second 
attempt — Progress  of  the  plot— Discovery — Escape  effected — 
Trenckls  adventures  en  route  to  Ebling — He  is  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  Frederick  by  the  citizens  of  Dantzic— The  Star 
of  a  long  captivity — Trenck's  final  release. 


At  GHatz,  Trenck  was  confined  in  a  tower  of  the 
citadel,  the  window  of  which  was  ninety  feet  from 
the  ground.  Having  filed  away  eight  cross  bars  from 
the  window,  cut  a  leathern  portmanteau  into  thongs, 
sewed  them  end  to  end,  adding  the  sheets  and 
covering  of  his  bed,  he  descended  safely  this  aston- 
ishing height.  It  rained,  the  night  was  dark,  this 
favoured  him;  but  he  found  he  had  to  wade  through 
a  moat  filled  with  mud,  in  which  having  sunk,  after 
vainly  endeavouring  to  extricate  himself,  he  was 
obliged  to  call  the  sentinel,  and  desire  him  to  go 
and  tell  the  governor  that  Trenck  had  stuck  fast  in 
the  moat.  Reconducted  to  his  cell,  the  governor 
entered  it,  accompanied  by  an  adjutant  and  the 
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officer  of  the  guard,  and  examined  the  window  from 
which  Trenck  had  escaped,  reproaching  him  in  the 
harshest  terms.  Trenck  inquired  for  how  long  a 
term  the  king  had  condemned  him.  The  governor 
replied,  that  a  traitor,  who  had  corresponded  with 
the  enemy,  cannot  be  condemned  for  a  certain  term, 
but  must  depend  for  grace  and  pardon  on  the 
king.  Rendered  desperate  by  these  words,  which 
seemed  to  deprive  him  of  all  hope  of  release,  Trenck 
snatched  the  sword,  upon  which  his  eyes  had  been 
fixed  while  they  were  conversing,  from  its  sheath 
at  the  governor's  side,  sprang  out  of  the  room, 
tumbled  the  sentinel  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  the  stairs,  passed  the  men  who  happened  to  be 
drawn  up  before  the  prison  door  to  relieve  guard ; 
sprang  over  the  breast- work  of  the  ramparts,  sword 
in  hand,  without  receiving  any  injury,  though  some 
of  the  men  fired,  but  not  daring  to  follow,  by 
making  the  same  leap,  ran  round  out  of  the  pos- 
tern, which  gave  him  a  considerable  start.  A  sen- 
tinel, however,  in  a  narrow  pass,  endeavoured  to 
oppose  his  flight,  but  Trenck  turned  his  fixed 
bayonet,  and  wounded  him  in  the  face.  A  second 
sentinel,  meantime,  ran  from  the  outworks,  and 
seized  Trenck  behind.  To  get  free  from  him, 
Trenck  made  a  spring  at  the  palisadoes,  but  was 
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caught  by  the  foot,  and  received  a  baronet  wound 
in  the  face.  Thus  entangled,  they  beat  him  frith 
the  butt  end  of  their  muskets,  and  dragged  him 
hack  to  prison. 

After  this  second  attempt,  the  severities  of 
imprisonment  were  increased.  Yet  be  was  not 
loaded  with  chains,  for  this  is  not  usual  in  Prussia, 
except  a  prisoner  has  been  tried  and  convicted. 
Scarcely  was  Trenck  again  in  confinement,  when 
he  began  to  plot  escape,  and  commenced  by  gaming 
the  regard  of  as  many  of  the  soldiers,  now  in  succes- 
sion stationed  singly  on  guard  within  his  chamber, 
as  he  could*  They  were  mostly  disaffected,  there- 
fore it  was  the  more  easy  to  excite  their  compassion, 
or  to  bribe  them.  He  gained  over  thirty  men, 
whom  he  induced  to  swear,  that  on  a  certain  day 
they  would  execute  whatever  he  commanded  them. 
Each  knew  that  he  had  accomplices,  but  it  was 
part  of  Trenck's  plan,  to  keep  them  all  unac- 
quainted who  were  the  particular  men  that  had 
joined  the  league.  Unfortunately,  an  Austrian, 
to  whom  overtures  had  ineffectually  been  made, 
informed  the  governor  of  the  existence  of  this  plot. 
Learning  this  denunciation  in  time,  the  conspirators 
rushed  to  the  guard-house,  seized  the  cartridges, 
and  then  returned  to  attempt  Trenck's  release. 
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But  the  soldier  within  his  chamber  could  not  be 
induced  to  open  the  door.  While  he  and  Trenck 
were  struggling,  the  conspirators  vainly  endeavoured 
to  force  it  from  without,  but  it  was  too  strongly 
secured ;  they  therefore  consulted  their  own  safety, 
by  escaping  without  delay,  and  contrived  to  reach 
Brannau,  in  Bohemia*  Information  of  this  plot 
was  laid  before  the  king,  accompanied  by  a  charge 
against  Trenck,  of  having  suborned  the  soldiers 
and  officers.  To  add  to  his  misery,  he  ceased  to 
receive  letters  from  the  princess,  who  had  hitherto 
corresponded  with  him,  and  had  furnished  him  with 
ample  supplies  of  money,  to  assist  his  projects. 
After  this  no  sentinel  was  again  stationed  in  his 
cell,  but  an  officer  came  to  examine  it  every  day. 
Trenck  must  have  possessed  extraordinary  powers  of 
persuasion,  for  he  managed  to  induce  one  of  these 
men  whose  name  was  Schell,  and  who  had  been 
sent  to  do  duty  at  this  fortress  as  a  punishment 
to  promise  that  he  would  contrive  his  escape,  and 
desert  with  him.  Accordingly  one  day,  when  it 
became  SchelTs  turn  to  pay  the  visit  of  inspection, 
he  took  Trenck  out  with  him,  telling  the  sentinel, 
that  he  had  been  ordered  by  the  commandant  to 
conduct  him  to  the  officers''  room.  They  did 
indeed  enter  this  room,  which  was  in  the  sentinel's 
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view,  bat  left  it  by  another  door,  and  gained  the 
ramparts.  Having  leaped  the  walb,  they  then 
jumped  down  on  the  other  side.  Trenck  graved  his 
shoulder,  but  ScheD  sprained  his  ancle  so  severely, 
that  he  could  not  rise.  ScheD,  who  was  a  small 
weak  man,  now  drew  his  sword,  and  begged  Trenck 
to  despatch  and  leave  him.  Instead  of  replying, 
Trenck  took  him  in  his  arms,  threw  him  over  the 
palisades,  afterwards  got  him  on  his  back,  and 
began  to  run,  without  well  knowing  in  what  direc- 
tion. Scarcely  had  he  borne  his  friend  three 
hundred  paces,  than  he  sat  down  to  reflect,  and 
looked  round.  But  darkness  came  on  so  fast  that 
he  could  see  neither  town  nor  citadel ;  consequently 
could  not  himself  be  seen.     . 

"  Where  are  we,  ScheD  T  said  he.  "  Where 
does  Bohemia  lie!  On  which  side  is  the  river 
Neiss  r  Poor  Schell  could  not  inform  him ;  his 
mind  was  all  confusion ;  he  despaired  of  their 
escape.  Having  swam  through  the  Neiss,  which 
was  a  little  frozen,  with  Schell  clinging  to  him, 
Trenck  and  he  by  day-break  reached  the  Bohemian 
mountains,  and  there  sat  down  in  the  snow.  Next 
day,  while  the  peasants  were  at  church,  they  took 
two  hones  from  a  stable,  mounted  them,  and  fled 
to  the  house  of  a  tradesman  at  Brannau,  where 
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two  years  before,  Trenck  had  been  quartered.    He 
had  then  lived  there  as  luxuriously  as  the  place 
permitted,    with    nine   horses  and  five  servants. 
He   now   arrived   with   one  louis  d"or  to  spare: 
Schell  had  forty  kreutzers.     After  resting  there 
a  few  days  in   concealment,   Trenck  determined 
to  go  to  the  house  of  his  mother  at  Ebling,  though 
she  had  ceased  to  correspond  with  him,  believing 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  treason.     Schell  and  he 
assumed  false  names,  and  set  out  on   foot.    On 
their  route,   they  were    reduced    to    the  utmost 
destitution,  after  having  procured  food,  by  parting 
with  every  article  of  clothing  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary.    Their  best   lodging  was  a  reeking  store- 
room :  they  were  often  obliged  to  lie  on  the  bare 
floor,   or   on  straw.      Sometimes   their   muskets 
procured  them  a  meal;   but  geese  or  hens  were 
the  only  things  they  stole.     Trenck  relates,  that 
at  Leucomeschel  he  bought  a  hot  loaf  out  of  an 
oven,   which  he  ate  so  greedily,   that  it  nearly 
caused  his  death.      Sometimes  they  met  Saxon 
and  Prussian  recruiting  parties,  who  were  anxious 
to  inveigle  Trenck,  on  account  of  his  youth  and 
stature.      They  promised    him  future  greatness, 
prognosticating  that  he  would  certainly  be  made  a 
corporal.     Both  he  and  Schell  made  merry  with 
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the  wine  and  beer,  with  which  the  recruiting  sol- 
diers plied  them,  and  then  escaped.  At  Schonegel 
an  odd  adventure  befel  him.  The  peasants  were 
dancing  to  the  music  of  a  vile  scraper  on  a  violin. 
Trenck  took  the  instrument,  and  played  on  it. 
They  were  so  pleased,  that  they  compelled  him  to 
play  aD  night.  He  was  near  fainting  with  fatigue, 
but  they  grew  obstreperous  whenever  he  put  down 
the  instrument,  and  even  menaced  him.  At  length, 
they  quarrelled  among  themselves.  Schell  was 
sleeping  on  a  bench.  A  thrust  from  one  of  the 
peasants,  who  was  fighting  with  another,  sent  his 
antagonist  reeling  against  Schell :  Schell,  who  had 
a  wounded  hand,  woke  and  rose  furious.  Trenck 
laid  about  him  with  the  violin,  his  only  weapon, 
for  they  had  parted  with  their  muskets  to  buy 
food ;  a  miUe  ensued,  taking  advantage  of  it, 
Schell  and  Trenck  escaped.  At  the  next  town, 
a  Jew  lodging  keeper  turned  them  out  in  the 
snow,  because  they  had  no  money,  and  a  robbery 
having  been  committed  there,  they  were  arrested 
on  suspicion.  Being  discharged  for  want  of  evi- 
dence, they  pursued  their  route,  and  at  length 
reached  Ebling,  where  Trenck's  mother  received 
him  with  the  most  joyful  affection,  and  endeavoured 
to  indemnify  him,  as  much  as  was  in  her  power, 
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for  all  his  past  perils  and  sorrows.  She  even  con- 
trived to  get  a  letter  conveyed  to  the  princess 
Amelia,  who  in  her  reply  enclosed  a  bill  for  four 
hundred  ducats. 

Trenck  soon  after  entered  the  Austrian  service, 
and  passed  several  uneventful  years ;  but  having 
ventured  to  Dantzic,  he  was  again  seized  by  order 
of  the  implacable  Frederic,  or  rather  the  autho- 
rities of  that  city  were  bribed  to  give  him  up  to 
the  duke  of  Wertemburg,  in  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  king  of  Prussia.     Placed  in  a  close 
and  blinded  carriage,  well  guarded,    Trenck  was 
hurried    along,    without   any    pause   by  day  or 
night,  or  having  an  idea  of  his  destination.    At 
length  the  carriage  stopped  before  the  entrance 
to   a  fortress,  that  of  Magdeburg.     Trenck  was 
desired  to  leave  it,  taken  to  a  room  where  he  was 
stripped  of  his  attire,  for  which  a  few  articles  of 
coarse   apparel   were  substituted,   and  then  con- 
ducted to  an  under-ground  dungeon.     This  dun- 
geon, built  in  the  ditch  of  the  fortification,  was 
dark :  a  blazing  cauldron,  however,  now  illumined 
its  bare  damp  walls;   beside   it  stood   two  grim 
looking  smiths,  with  hammers  in  their  hands ;  the 
floor  was  cover  ed  with  chains. 

"  To  work,"  writes  Trenck,  u  went  these  terrible 
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agents  of  despotism.  Enormous  chains  were  fixed 
to  my  ankles,  the  other  ends  of  which  were  fastened 
to  a  ring  in  the  wall ;  this  prevented  my  moving 
more  than  two  feet  to  the  right  or  left.  Bound 
my  naked  body  was  placed  another  ring,  of  a 
hand's  breadth,  having  in  the  centre  a  strong  cross 
bar  of  iron,  to  this  were  attached  chains,  ter- 
minated by  hand-cufls,  which  secured  my  arms. 
An  iron  collar  was  subsequently  added.  The  clink 
of  the  hammers  closing  up  the  rivets  having  ceased, 
no  soul  bade  me  good  night,  but  all  retired  in 
dreadful  silence,  and  then  I  heard  the  horrible 
grating  of  four  doors  successively  locked  and  bolted 
upon  me.  Day  at  length  returned,  but  where  was 
its  splendour!  I  beheld  it  not.  Yet  was  its  glim- 
mering sufficient  to  show  me  what  was  my  dun- 
geon; a  cell  eight  feet  by  ten,  with  one  grated 
aperture,  the  light  from  which  was  diminished  by 
the  shadow  of  a  rampart  wall  that  rose  opposite, 
and  much  higher  than  my  prison.  Yet  my  eyes 
became  in  time  so  accustomed  to  this  obscurity, 
that  I  could  see  a  mouse  run ;  not  in  winter 
however,  for  when  the  sun  did  not  shine  into  the 
ditch,  it  was  always  night  with  me.  The  name  of 
Trenck  was  built  in  the  wall  in  red  bricks :  beneath 
my  feet  was  a  tombstone  with  the  name  of  Trenck 
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also  carved  on  it,  and  a  death's  head.  The  cell 
had  been  finished  with  lime  and  plaster  but  eleven 
days,  and  was  so  damp,  that  for  several  months 
the  water  trickled  on  me  from  the  arches."  He 
adds,  in  description  of  his  sufferings,  "  From  my 
youth,  I  had  always  had  a  good  appetite:  now 
my  allowance  was  a  pound  and  a  half  of  mouldy 
ammunition  bread  a  day,  with  a  jug  of  water.  It 
is  impossible  to  describe  the  torture,  that  for  many 
months  I  felt  from  ravenous  hunger.  I  could 
easily  have  devoured  six  pounds  of  bread  a  day, 
and  after  having  received  and  swallowed  the  morsel 
brought  to  me  every  twenty-four  hours,  I  continued 
as  hungry  as  before,  yet  I  had  to  wait  for  another 
four-and-twenty  before  I  could  hope  for  a  fresh 
supply.  So  extreme  was  this  craving,  that  I  had 
scarcely  fallen  asleep  before  I  dreamed  of  feasting 
luxuriously.  Awakened  by  the  pains  of  hunger, 
the  dishes  vanished,  and  nothing  remained  but  the 
reality  of  my  distress.  I  looked  into  futurity,  and 
the  cruelty  of  my  fate  was  if  possible  increased 
by  the  apprehension  that  I  should  always  suffer  in 
this  manner.  For  I  found  no  relief  from  becoming 
accustomed  to  insufficiency,  nor  was  it  until  ano- 
ther governor  granted  a  more  liberal  allowance, 
that  this  ceased  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  trials  of 
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my  fortitude."  In  spite  of  all,  Trenck  had  not 
been  long  in  his  dungeon,  when  hope  revived,  he 
glowed  with  the  idea  of  showing  the  world  he  was 
able  to  sustain  more  than  man  had  ever  suffered 
before,  perhaps  at  length  of  emerging  from  the 
living  tomb,  to  which  oppression  had  destined  him, 
triumphant.  The  king  had  commanded  such  a 
dungeon  to  be  constructed  for  Trenck,  as  might 
render  the  presence  of  sentinels  unnecessary,  fear- 
ing he  might  again  succeed  in  suborning  them. 
That  which  had  been  built  for  him,  opened  by  four 
doors  into  the  ditch  of  the  rampart.  These  doors 
were  of  oak ;  every  twenty-four  hours,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  a  fresh  supply  of  bread  and  water  was 
put  into  his  cell.  Every  ten  days  his  cell  was 
cleansed.  In  those  intervals  he  was  free  from 
inspection.  By  wonderful  perseverance  and  long 
continued  labour,  he  contrived  with  a  large  nail  to 
open  the  rivets  of  his  fetters,  and  free  himself  from 
Us  hand-cuffs  and  ankle-rings.  This  done,  with 
his  bread  knife,  in  one  night,  he  cut  through  the 
pannels  of  three  doors.  As  he  was  attempting 
the  fourth,  with  hands  lacerated  and  clotted  with 
blood,  his  knife  snapt.  The  revulsion  from  hope 
to  despair  was  terrible.  In  the  agony  of  his 
soul,  the  broken  blade  he  held  seemed  to  offer  him 
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the  temptation  of  suicide.     To  resist  it  he  fell  on 
his  knees,  and  prayed  for  patience.     Suddenly  he 
heard  his  own  name  pronounced   by  a  familiar 
voice  :  he  looked  through  the  grated  aperture,  the 
moon  shone  bright  and  clear,  above  he  perceived 
standing  on  the  ramparts  a  grenadier,  named  Geft- 
hardt,  whom  he  had  known  well  formerly.     This 
humble,    but  faithful  friend,   desirous  of  serving 
him,  had  often  before  attempted  to  communicate 
with  Trenck  while  on  guard,  they  now  conversed 
as  much  as  was  prudent,  arranging  to  communicate 
in  future  in  writing,   by  twisting  slips  of  paper 
round  a  wire  long  enough  to  be  introduced  through 
the  grating.     Trenck  then  prepared  to  receive  the 
visit  of  the  inspectors.      As  soon  as   they  had 
unlocked  the  outer  door,   they  were  much  sur- 
prised to  find  the  second  half  cut  away.     Trenck 
had  intrenched  himself  behind  it,  with  heaped-up 
chains,  and  a  pile  of  stones,  that  had  served  for 
couch  and  seat,  which  he  had  loosened.     There  he 
stood  like  a  desperate  man,  besmeared  with  blood : 
in  one  hand  the  broken  blade,  in  the  other  a 
brick ;  crying,  "  Keep  off,  major,  keep  off:  tell  the 
governor  I  will  live  no  longer  in  chains,  that  here 
I  stand  to  be  shot,  if  he  pleases,  for  so  only  will  1 
be  conquered.     Here  no  man  shall  come;  I  will 
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destiny  all  who  approach."  The  governor  being 
informed  of  this,  ordered  six  grenadiers  to  force 
the  door.  Trenck  repulsed  them  bravely  with  his 
missiles,  but  was  at  length  overcome.  In  a  few 
days  new  doors  were  ready,  the  inner  one  plated 
with  iron,  and  Trenck  was  fettered  as  before. 
Whenever  Gefthardt  was  on  guard,  they  commu- 
nicated. After  a  while  Trenck  formed  the  plan  of 
making  a  passage  from  the  cell  underground  to 
the  ramparts.  This  was  an  immense  undertaking. 
Gefthardt  supplied  him  with  a  file,  a  fine  saw, 
and  lights ;  Trenck  then  unfastened  the  wire- work 
which  covered  the  aperture  in  his  cell,  in  such 
a  manner  that  he  could  replace  it  at  pleasure. 
Through  this  window,  Gefthardt  let  down  supplies 
of  everything  he  required  for  his  purpose,  as  well 
as  small  quantities  of  nourishing  provision  to  sus- 
tain his  strength.  The  floor  of  the  dungeon  was 
covered  with  oak  planks :  having  cut  out  a  square, 
he  excavated  a  hole  beneath,  covering  it  again 
with  the  boards  when  necessary,  and  removing  the 
earth  by  means  of  a  long  narrow  bag,  which  Geft- 
hardt let  down  at  night  to  be  filled,  drew  up  again, 
and  scattered  at  a  distance.  This  process  was  of 
course  very  tedious;  yet  even  the  most  hopeless 
attempts,  by  affording  excitement,  must  in  captivity 
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be  preferable  to  weary  idleness.  A  letter  from 
Trenck  to  a  relative  of  his,  asking  for  a  supply  of 
money,  was  unfortunately  intercepted.  The  king 
learnt  from  it  his  hope  of  escape,  though  not  his 
plan.  In  consequence  of  this,  an  iron  collar  was 
added  to  his  fetters.  Nor  did  this  misfortune 
arrive  singly.  The  seven  years'*  war  began,  and 
Gefthardt's  regiment  was  ordered  to  the  field.  Of 
the  effects  of  the  collar,  Trenck  thus  speaks,  "  I 
was  obliged  to  sit  on  the  ground,  leaning  my  head 
against  the  damp  wall,  and  supporting  the  collar 
alternately  with  each  arm.  This  so  benumbed  the 
muscles,  and  prevented  circulation,  that  my  arms 
gradually  wasted  away.  The  little  sleep  I  could 
have,  may  easily  be  supposed,  and  at  length  body 
and  mind  sunk  under  the  accumulation  of  suffering. 
Then  did  I  experience,  how  lamentable  is  the  con- 
dition of  a  sick  prisoner,  without  bed,  refreshment, 
or  aid  from  any  human  being.  I  continued  iB 
about  two  months,  at  last  I  had  scarcely  strength 
to  raise  the  water  to  my  mouth.  The  burning 
fever,  the  violent  headaches,  my  neck  swollen,  my 
body  flayed  by  the  fetters,  tortured  me  almost  to 
madness.  Can  it  be  conceived?  There  came  a 
day  of  horror,  when  these  terrible  ills  were  beyond 
description  increased.     I  sat  scorched  and  panting 
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with  intolerable  fever;  life  and  death  were  con- 
tending. I  attempted  to  quench  my  parched  lips 
with  cold  water,  the  jug  dropped  from  my  feeble 
hand  and  broke.  I  had  for  four-and-twenty  hoars 
to  remain  without  water !  The  jailor  next  day 
supposed  me  gone  at  last,  I  lay  motionless  with 
my  tongue  out  of  my  mouth.  They  poured  water 
down  my  throat;  and  found  life.  Oh  God,  how 
pure,  how  exquisite,  was  that  draught !" 

From  this  time  one  of  the  lieutenants,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  visit  Trenck,  took  compassion  on 
him.  By  his  means  Trenck  occasionally  obtained 
meat  and  broth,  which  assisted  to  renovate  him. 
A  friendship  having  sprung  up  between  them, 
this  lieutenant  even  ventured  to  procure  for  him 
false  hand-cuffs,  which  he  could  remove  whenever 
he  pleased.  Having  his  hands  at  liberty,  he  opened 
the  rivets  of  his  fetters  by  filing,  as  he  had  done 
before.  As  soon  as  he  had  sufficiently  recovered  his 
strength,  Trenck  resumed  his  enterprise.  After 
bringing  from  the  passage  he  was  excavating  a 
quantity  of  sand,  he  made  another  hole  in  his  celL 
which  he  allowed  his  visitors  to  discover.  Bricking 
it  up,  they  cleared  away  the  rubbish,  apparently 
without  observing  that  there  was  more  than  could 
possibly  have  been  taken  from  it.     Trenck  pursued 
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his  task,  which  increased  as  he  advanced ;  for  he 
had  to  convey  the  sand  a  greater  distance.  All  bis 
work,  too,  he  was  Compelled  to  perform  nearly 
naked,  lest  soils  on  his  clothes  should  betray  his 
occupation.  When  his  task,  after  some  years  of 
labour,  was  on  the  eve  of  being  accomplished,  a 
sentinel  on  the  ramparts  heard  the  clanking  of  the 
collar  round  his  neck,  as  he  worked  under  ground. 
The  officers  were  summoned,  they  laid  their  ears 
to  the  ground,  confirmed  the  sentinel's  remark,  and 
entering  the  cell,  finally  discovered  Trenck  in 
the  very  act.  Next  day  the  passage  was  refilled 
and  walled  up.  The  hapless  Trenck  having  annoyed 
the  governor  by  a  taunt,  that  inhuman  tyrant  re- 
venged himself  by  one  of  the  most  terrible  modes 
of  torture  on  record.  He  commanded  that  Trench 
should  be  deprived  of  rest,  by  being  called  every 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  compelled  to  answer.  This 
monstrous  order  was  executed  for  four  years,  and 
Trenck  survived  even  that ;  nay,  he  states,  that 
custom  at  length  enabled  him  to  answer  in  his 
sleep.  Under  the  new  infliction  of  this  intolerable 
punishment,  he  composed  an  elegy,  which  begins — 


a 


Wake  me,  ye  guards,  for,  hark  !  the  quarter  strikes — 
Sport  with  my  woes — laugh  at  my  miseries — 
Hearken  if  you  hear  my  chains  clank,  knock,  beat. 
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Of  an  inexorable  tyrant,  be 
The  inexorable  instruments. 


Again  the  quarter  strikes.    Wake  me,  call  loud, 
Rip  up  my  bleeding  wounds,  and  shrink  not ; 
Yet  think,  'tis  I  that  answer— God  that  hears." 

In  the  eighth  year  of  Trenck^s  captivity,  a  new 
governor  was  appointed  for  the  Star  Fort.  Under 
his  regulations,  Trenck's  sufferings  were  in  some 
degree  alleviated.  He  now  amused  himself  by  en- 
graving verses  and  designs  on  pewter  cups,  which 
found  their  way  into  the  hands  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal personages  of  the  empire.  A  little  mouse, 
that  ate  out  of  his  hand,  and  danced  to  his  whist- 
ling on  a  trencher,  also  beguiled  his  solitude  !  This 
he  was  deprived  of,  when  it  had,  from  the  absence 
of  all  other  companionship,  become  really  dear  to 
him,  by  an  inconsiderate  officer,  who,  pleased  with 
its  uncommon  intelligence  and  sociability,  made  it 
a  present  to  a  lady.  But  the  little  mouse  was  only 
an  ordinary  mouse,  except  when  fondled  by  the 
hand  to  which  it  had  become  accustomed  in  its  sub- 
terranean home — it  pined  away  and  died.  After 
the  loss  of  his  favourite,  the  activity  of  Trenck's 
mind  led  him  to  resume  his  attempts  at  escape,  for 
the  sake  of  occupation.     He  took  up  the  flooring, 

removed  the  stone  from  the  wall,  and  opened  his 
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old  subterranean  passage  to  the  rampart.  His 
friend,  the  lieutenant,  aided  him  in  his  work,  and 
he  employed  contrivances  to  prevent  his  chains 
again  betraying  him.  In  two  years  and  a  half  he 
had  excavated  a  passage  sufficiently  large  to  enable 
him  to  creep  through  it  on  his  knees,  thirty-seven 
feet  in  length. 

Intoxicated  with  hope  and  joy,  writes  Trenck, 
now,  when  my  head  ought  to  have  been  cool  and 
clear,  I  seemed  to  have  lost  my  understanding,  and 
I  formed  a  resolution  pitiably  extravagant.  It  was 
to  cast  myself  on  the  generosity  of  the  great  Fre- 
deric. Accordingly  one  day,  when  the  major  of  the 
Star-fort  visited  me,  I  thus  addressed  him.  "  I 
know,  sir,  the  prince  Ferdinand  is  at  Magdeburg. 
Be  pleased  to  inform  his  highness,  that  I  request  he 
will  first  examine  my  cell,  then  double  my  guards, 
and  afterwards  give  me  his  commands  at  what  hour 
it  will  please  him  that  I  should  appear  in  perfect 
freedom  on  the  glacis  of  Klosterbergen.  If  I  prove 
myself  capable  of  this,  I  then  hope  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  prince,  and  that  he  will  represent  my 
proceedings  to  the  king."  The  major  was  aston- 
ished, and  supposed  my  brain  turned.  I,  however, 
persisted  in  my  proposition.  After  a  while  he  re- 
turned with  the  sub-governor  and  the  town-mayor, 
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and  gave  me  for  answer,  that  the  prince  promised 
me  the  king's  pardon  and  favour,  if  I  would  reveal 
my  secret,  and  prove  the  practicability  of  the 
scheme ;  if  I  refused,  he  would  break  up  the  floor- 
ing, and  place  sentinels  in  my  dungeon  night  and 
day.  I  hesitated — but  relying  on  their  solemn  pro- 
mises of  good  faith,  I  immediately  divested  myself 
of  my  chains,  raised  up  that  part  of  the  flooring 
which  I  had  rendered  practicable ;  showed  them 
my  subterranean  passage,  desiring  them  to  enter, 
and  sound  with  their  sword-hilts  at  the  place  where 
I  was  to  break  through,  which  could  be  done  in  a 
few  minutes.  I  added,  that  I  had  friends,  money, 
and  horses,  awaiting  me  at  the  glacis.  They  were 
astonished.  Having  consulted  in  a  whisper,  they 
took  me  to  the  guard-room  unfettered.  There  I 
was  regaled  with  a  sumptuous  supper,  and  then 
desired  to  accompany  them  to  the  officers'  room,  in 
which  I  remained  five  days.  Two  grenadiers,  how- 
ever, stood  sentry  over  me,  and  the  draw-bridge 
was  raised  in  open  day.  To  my  dismay,  I  now  saw 
numerous  workmen  employed  at  my  dungeon,  and 
carts  bringing  quarry-stones.  At  the  expiration 
of  five  days  I  was  reconducted  to  my  dungeon. 
Judge  my  regrets — my  rage — my  despair.  I  found 
it  paved  with  flag-stones,  and  rendered  every  way 
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impenetrable.  I  learned  that  the  prince  had  not 
been  informed  at  all  of  the  affair, ;  these  perfidious 
men  having  stated  that  they  had  surprised  me  in  a 
new  attempt. 

The  war  ended,  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
peace  of  Hubertsbourg  was,  after  a  delay  of  nine 
months,  carried  into  effect,  at  the  request  of 
Maria  Theresa.  "  My  door,"  Trenck  continues, 
"  for  the  last  time  to  me,  opened.  Several  persons 
entered.  Their  countenances,  uncommonly  ani- 
mated, announced  an  event.  The  sub-governor  at 
the  head  of  them  said,  "  This  time,  Trenck, 
I  am  the  bearer  of  good  news.  Prince  Ferdinand 
has  prevailed  on  the  king  to  let  your  irons  be 
taken  off;  you  shall  also  have  a  better  apartment.** 
"lam  free  then,"  said  I,  "  and  you  fear  to  teD  me 
too  suddenly.  Speak,  fear  not,  I  can  moderate  my 
transports.1"'     "  Then  you  are  free,"  was  his  reply. 

Thus  terminated  this  terrible  captivity,  of  nearly 
twelve  years. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


New  Sans  Souci— Frederick  the  Great  there— The  concert- 
Frederick  and  his  resident  friends — General  Ziethen — Mollen- 
dorf — The  Marquis  Lucchesini — Hertzberg,  first  minister, 
the  Abbe*  Bastiani,  and  the  king's  reader — Story  of  Le  Rati. 


Once  more  to  resume.     In  a  grove  at  the  back 
of  the  castle  or  old  palace  of  Sans  Souci,  is  a 
small  building  in  the  form  of  a  rotunda,  called  the 
temple  of  Apollo.    Here  Frederick  had  arranged 
a  collection   of  articles   of  virtii,   vases,    tazze, 
antique  agricultural,    mechanical,    and  household 
implements.     We  had  been  examining  them,  and 
were  returning,  when  we  met  the  king,  followed 
by  a  page,  with  two  or  three  little  grey-hounds 
running  beside  him.     Frederick  was  particularly 
fond  of  these  dogs,  which  he  called  his  pompa- 
dours, and  caressed  perpetually.     It  annoyed  him 
very  much,  if  any  one  accidentally  trod  on,   or 
otherwise  hurt  them,  or  betrayed  any  dislike  for 
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them.     Nay,  he  often  conceived  a  predilection  for, 
or  a  prejudice  against  a  stranger,  according  to 
the  reception  his  dogs  bestowed  on  him ;  imagining 
that  the  instinct  of  the  animals  enabled  them  to 
discover  if  the  person  possessed  any  sympathy  with 
him.     It  was  the  king's  custom  to  give  audience, 
during  his  walk  before  dinner,  which  was  usually 
served  at  twelve.     General  Ziethen  presented  me. 
In  compliance  with  the  etiquette  of  the  Prussian 
court,  I  raised  the  flap  of  the  sovereign's  coat  to 
my  lips.     The    king   received  me  with  a   frank 
courtesy,  addressing  to  me,  though  he  continued 
to  move  on,  a  number  of  questions  that  induced 
conversation.     Before   I  left  Sans  Souci,  General 
Ziethen  informed  me,  that  the  king  had  done  me 
the  honour  to  command,  that  I  would  sup  that 
night  at  his  table.     It  was  rarely  the  good  fortune 
of  a  foreigner,  however  distinguished,   to  receive 
such  an  invitation  ;  for  his  majesty  lived  in  absolute 
retirement,   except  when  he  went  to  Berlin,  on 
state   occasions,   dividing   his    time  between  the 
despatch  of  affairs,  and  the  society  of  a  few  very 
old  and  intimate  friends,  all  of  whom  were  resident 
At  Sans  Souci  no  strangers  were  received,  unless 
on  business.     I   attributed  the  exception  in  my 
favour  to  the  good  offices  of  the  little  grey-hounds, 
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which  had  leaped  and  fawned  upon  me,  licking  my 
hands,  as  if  to  acknowledge  my  compliments  on 
their  beauty.  Perhaps  it  may  have  been  owing  to 
my  introduction  by  General  Ziethen,  or  to  the 
merely  politic  inducement  of  showing  attention 
to  an  English  visitor,  while  an  alliance  with  Eng- 
land was  in  course  of  negociation. 

The  rooms  in  the  new  Sans  Souci  are  small. 
The  front  of  the  palace  is  crowded  with  statues, 
generally  in  groups,  representing  some  story  from 
Ovid.     This   building    has  a  cupola,   terminated 
by  a  large  crown,  supported  by  three  Graces.     It 
has  been  well  said,  that  three  Prussian  grenadiers 
would  have  been  more  suitable.     On  the  ground 
floor,  in  the  middle,  is  a  hall,  entered  by  a  glass 
door,  like  a  garden-house;  the  floor,  sides,   and 
roof  are  all  marble.     It  is  called  the  grotto,  and 
the  ornaments  correspond  with  that  name.     With- 
in it  is  a  9aUe  &  manger,  a  small,  but  beautiful 
room,  of  an  oval  shape,  supported  by  light  Corin- 
thian pillars,  from  the  quarries  of  Garra.     The 
floor  is  of  inlaid  marble.    Two  statues  of  exquisite 
workmanship  stand  in  niches    on  each  side  the 
door.      Next  to  this  room  is  a  moderate  sized 
drawing  room ;  in  which,  contrary  to  German  cus- 
tom, is  a  fire-place,  some  very  showy  paintings,  and 
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a  good  deal  of  gilding.  There  was  not  much 
furniture ;  it  had  been  rich,  but  already  looked 
worn  and  faded.  Frederick  sat  near  the  fire, 
when  I  entered  that  evening,  in  an  elbow  chair, 
with  an  old  furred  satin  mantle  on  his  shoulders. 
His  dogs  lay  about  him,  on  the  soiled  blue  damask 
cushions  of  the  tarnished  chairs,  while  his  guests 
stood  or  walked.  The  king  was  taking  great 
quantities  of  snuff,  from  a  diamond  studded  box. 
On  a  silver  table,  I  observed  a  tray,  containing, 
I  dare  say,  twenty  snuff-boxes,  all  very  handsome, 
and  very  curious,  which  had  been  presented  to  him. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  fire  was  a  satin-covered 
sofa,  very  much  stained  with  snuff,  and  marked 
with  the  king's  boots.  Above  the  mantel-piece 
hung  a  portrait  of  the  emperor  Joseph,  "  a  young 
man/''  said  the  king,  u  on  whom  I  like  to  keep  an 
eye."  In  the  adjoining  music-room  stood  a  fine 
harpsichord,  and  on  a  large  marble  table,  littered 
with  sonatas,  manuscripts,  minerals,  and  petrifac- 
tions, lay  the  king's  flute.  It  was  only  of  late,  that 
he  had  relinquished  the  use  of  it.  The  king  looked 
ill,  and  sat  bent  as  if  with  pain.  He  coughed  with 
a  violence  that  shook  his  frame,  and  spat  blood. 

The  concert  began :    all  the  performers  were 
amateurs,  belonging  to  the  king's  household,  or  to 
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other  members  of  the  royal  family.  The  party, 
myself  and  M.  Hertzberg  excepted,  consisted  of  his 
majesty's  resident  friends.  These  were  generals 
Ziethen  and  Mollendorf,  the  marquis  Lucchesmi, 
chamberlain  to  the  king ;  count  Goertz,  the  Abbl 
Bastiani,  and  his  majesty's  reader,  Le  Katt. 

Ziethen,  the  hero  of  Rothscloss  in  the  former  half 
of  the  century,  and  of  Torgau  in  the  latter,  was  a 
man  of  little  and  mean  stature,  swarthy  and  un- 
pleasing  countenance.  A  soldier  of  fortune,  he  had 
to  encounter  in  early  life  many  disappointments  and 
much  injustice ;  but  his  valour,  probity,  and  enthu- 
siastic devotion  to  the  service  of  his  sovereign,  finally 
triumphed.  The  degree  of  his  capacity  as  a  general 
had  been  often  questioned  by  his  adversaries. 
Frederick  was  disposed  to  believe  that  he  was  defi- 
cient in  science.  One  day,  at  table,  when  the  king 
was  talking  of  the  late  war,  and  of  the  achievements 
of  Ziethen  and  his  hussars,  a  theoretical  tactician, 
who  was  present,  and  who  sought  to  disparage 
Ziethen  in  the  opinion  of  the  king,  asked  him  sneer- 
ingly,  to  explain  the  principles  upon  which  his  plans 
were  generally  formed ;  well  knowing  that  Ziethen, 
a  man  of  few  words,  was  likely  to  be  worsted  if  he 
could  be  drawn  into  argument.  "  Sir,"  replied 
Ziethen,  bluntly,  "  the  moment  I  have  reconnoitred 
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the  force  and  position  of  the  enemy,  I  march  against 
them,  attack,  and  beat  them." 

Frederick  treated  the  veteran  with  the  kindest 
attention.  In  consideration  of  his  advanced  age,  he 
never  suffered  him  to  stand  long  in  his  presence. 
Ziethen  was  liable  to  fall  asleep  at  table,  after  din- 
ner. If  he  did  so,  the  king  forbade  any  attempts 
to  rouse  him,  saying,  "Let  him  sleep;  he  has  watched 
for  me  many  a  night:"  and  when  Ziethen,  on 
waking,  begged  the  king  to  excuse  him,  Frederick 
would  add,  "  you  need  make  no  other  apology,  than 
that  you  have  served  seventy-two  years,  and  are 
weary." 

The  old  white-haired  general  Mollendorf,  reputed 
to  be  extremely  rich,  had  been  the  pupil  of  Ziethen; 
he  was  a  man  of  loyal,  firm,  and  simple  character, 
much  esteemed,  and  therefore  invariably  well 
treated  by  Frederick. 

The  Abb£  Bastiani,  an  Italian,  of  colossal  stature, 
with  a  dull,  heavy,  crafty  countenance,  had  formerly 
been  a  monk,  was  kidnapped  while  performing  mass 
at  a  village  church,  in  the  Tyrol,  for  Frederick  Wil- 
liam's regiment  of  grenadier  guards,  but  afterwards 
restored  by  Frederick  the  Second  to  his  sacerdotal 
functions.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  learned, 
but  was  phlegmatic  and  taciturn.     Frederick  often 
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expended  his  raillery  upon  the  Abbl,  who  would 
say,  "  Oh !  great  black  eagle,  cover  me  with  thy 
wings,  but  spare  me  from  thy  beak.*"  Both  the 
Abb6  and  Lucchesini  were  neither  the  king's  friends, 
nor  his  favourites ;  but  his  listeners.  Count  Goertz 
I  thought  a  man  of  wit  and  information;  like 
Hertzberg,  he  had  imbibed  the  Anglomania,  and 
did  his  utmost  to  make  me  feel  I  was  not  an  in- 
truder in  this  exclusive  circle. 

Hertzberg,  the  king's  first  minister,  I  pronounced 
very  deficient  in  point  of  address.  I  was  told  that 
he  had  a  prodigious  memory,  and  was  well  read  in 
archives,  which  fitted  him  for  the  chief  duty  of  his 
office,  that  of  drawing  up  state  papers  and  procla- 
mations. His  other  talents  and  occupations  seem 
to  have  been  of  a  very  heterogeneous  nature.  He 
was  fond  of  agriculture ;  all  his  coats  were  woven 
from  the  cods  of  his  own  silk- worms,  and  before  the 
door  of  his  house  every  day,  sat  a  dairy  maid  selling 
his  milk  by  the  pint. 

There  is  a  curious  story  of  Frederick's  first  ac- 
quaintance with  his  secretary,  Le  Katt.  When 
prince  royal,  the  king  had  travelled  through  Holland, 
attended  by  colonel  Balby ;  both  disguised  as  musi- 
cians. A  portion  of  this  journey  was  performed  in 
a  passage-boat.    The  king,  who  was  in  a  private 
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cabin,  began  to  wish  for  more  company,  he  there- 
fore sent  Balby  into  the  public  cabin,  desiring  him 
to  see  if  there  was  any  one  worth  becoming  ac- 
quainted with.  Balby  returned  with  Le  Katt,  whom 
he  had  found  a  very  intelligent  young  man.  The 
king  invited  him  to  join  them  in  an  attack  upon  an 
eel-pie.  Almost  all  princes,  like  children,  ask  an  infi- 
nity of  questions.  Their  conversation,  indeed,  chiefly 
consists  of  them ;  and  for  the  same  reason — that, 
beyond  a  limited  sphere,  everything  is  new  or  un- 
known to  them.  Frederick,  who  always  thirsted  for 
information,  questioned  the  stranger  very  rapidly. 
At  length  the  young  man,  astonished  at  his  inquisi- 
tiveness,  said,  "  Permit  me,  Sir,  to  observe,  that  you 
have  asked  me  an  unreasonable  number  of  questions 
in  return  for  a  single  cut  of  pie." 

In  spite  of  the  music,  and  the  paroxysm  of  cough- 
ing which  seized  him,  the  king  talked  a  vast  deal. 
His  voice  was  low  and  pleasing,  his  tone  entirely 
free  from  affectation  ;  his  remarks  upon  all  matter 
of  fact  topics,  quick,  just,  lively,  and  often  witty. 
I  think  he  had  been  bitten  by  his  early  intercourse 
with  philosophers  and  academicians,  or,  perhaps,  was 
naturally  fond  of  metaphysical  subjects,  though  he 
had  not  had  time  to  fathom  them ;  for  occasionally, 
he  started  subjects  too  abstract  and  comprehensive 
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to  be  fitly  discussed  in  society ;  advancing,  in  con- 
nexion with  them,  a  confusion  of  paradoxes,  which 
embraced  and  entangled  so  much,  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  know  whether  to  assent  or  differ.  Yet 
the  great  characteristic  of  this  extraordinary  man's 
intellect  on  all  practical  matters,  was  a  perspicuity 
that  simplified  and  systematized  everything.  United 
with  habitual  promptitude  in  execution,  it  enabled 
him  to  reduce  the  government  of  a  great  empire  to 
a  morning  occupation  of  two  hours,  though  he  regu- 
lated the  utmost  minutiae  of  its  administration :  for 
Frederick's  capacity,  while  it  comprehended  the 
most  important  subjects,  could  also  descend  to  the 
smallest  details.  And  this  was  not  the  mere  result 
of  experience.  The  moment  he  ascended  the  throne, 
it  was  evident  that  he  had  an  arranged  plan,  from 
which  he  never  deviated.  The  last  day  of  his  reign 
was  almost  a  counterpart  of  the  first.  In  the  field, 
Frederick,  previous  to  his  accession,  had  had  as  little 
experience  as  in  the  business  of  government.  Yet 
his  first  campaign  was  a  masterpiece.  The  king 
marched  into  the  heart  of  Silesia,  without  noise, 
and  almost  without  resistance  took  possession  of 
its  fairest  provinces ;  and  completed  the  first  half  of 
the  enterprize,  before  the  report  of  his  having  under- 
taken it  had  gained  full  credit  at  Vienna. 
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Frederick's  successes  as  a  general  and  a  states- 
man, were  mainly  owing  to  his  confidence  in  his 
own  superiority ;  his  errors,  to  his  extreme  con- 
tempt for  mankind:  these  paramount  sentiments 
influenced  all  his  conduct.  He  lived  for  himself, 
he  reigned  for  his  own  glory.  Among  the  smaller 
traits  of  his  character  were,  extreme  rapacity  and 
parsimony,  which  often  led  him  to  the  verge  of 
dishonesty.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  inclined  to 
prodigality,  and  as  his  allowance  was  very  limited, 
he  had  contracted  debt.  On  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  of  course  his  creditors  entertained  hopes 
that  their  claims  would  be  liquidated.  Oar 
Henry  V.  disdained  to  resent  the  quarrels  of  a 
prince  of  Wales :  the  king  of  Prussia  refused  to 
remember  the  debts  of  a  prince  royal.  "Suum 
cuique,"  every  one  his  own,  was  the  motto  of  one 
of  the  king's  orders.  After  the  dismemberment 
of  their  country,  the  Poles  added  rapuit  to  it. 
"  Suum  cuique  rapuit,"  he  takes  from  every  one 
his  own.  On  this  occasion,  the  partition  of  Poland, 
Frederick  robbed  the  bishop  of  Paphos  of  eighty 
thousand  crowns.  One  day  long  afterwards,  jest- 
ing with  him,  the  king  said,  "  I  have  not  in  my 
own  right  any  great  claim  to  paradise,  let  me 
entreat  you  to  take  me  under  your  cloak."    "  Most 
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willingly  would  I,  sire,"  returned  the  prelate,  "  had 
not  your  majesty  cut  it  so  short.11  One  of  his 
brothers  fell  from  his  charger  mortally  wounded, 
in  the  heat  of  battle.  The  king  perceiving  this, 
cried  as  he  galloped  by,  "The  prince  of  Prussia 
is  slain,  take  care  of  his  saddle  and  bridle."  While 
negociating  a  loan  in  Russia,  to  promote  his  views, 
Frederick  sent  the  grand  duke  a  present — of  a  dried 
salmon!  Voltaire  expected  the  largest  diamond 
in  the  crown.    He  received  a  keg  of  wine. 

The  other  characteristics  of  this  great  mind, 
the  very  imperfections  of  which,  one  is  curious 
about,  as  one  is  about  the  spots  in  the  sun,  seem 
to  have  been  uncommon  subtilty  united  with  ex- 
treme caution  and  suspicion ;  a  satirical  per- 
ception of  the  foibles  of  others,  which  did  not, 
however,  correct  the  overweening  vanity  that 
rendered  him  vulnerable  to  ridicule  on  several 
points,  especially  that  of  his  literary  performances, 
and  an  ungenerous  delight  in  tormenting  those 
be  did  not  esteem,  either  inherited  from  his  father, 
the  worst  of  domestic  tyrants,  or  produced  by 
the  rigour  and  oppression  he  had  himself  endured 

• 

in  early  life.     His  humour  was  very  variable ;  and 
^e  gay  familiarity  in  which  he  often  indulged,  as 
treacherous  to  his  humble  friends  as  winter  sun- 
vol.  in.  c 
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shine  on  the  ice.     This  night  his  majesty  was  in 
excellent  spirits,  and  I  saw,  as  I  am  led  from  infor- 
mation to  infer,  the  brightest  aspect  of  his  mind. 
At  ten  o'clock  supper  was  served.     Frederick  was 
a  great    gourmand,   and   ate    voraciously  of  his 
favourite  dishes ;  these  were,  soup  highly  seasoned 
with  spices,  eel  pie,  polenta,  and  foreign  cheese. 
His  desserts  were  always  of  the  rarest  kind.    Vol- 
taire speaks  of  eating  forced  plums,  peaches,  and 
cherries  at  Christmas.     Frederick  kept  a  German, 
French,  Italian,  and  Russian  cook ;  each  of  whom 
sent  to  his  table  one  or  two  national  plate,  which 
were  served  singly  in  succession.     For  these  the 
king  paid  the  cooks  half  a  rix  dollar  each,  which 
much  reduced  the  trouble  of  housekeeping.    Be- 
side his  plate  was  always  placed  a  pencil  and  card, 
on  which  he  wrote  his  order  for  the  next  repast. 
The  king's  excesses  at  table  occasioned  him  in- 
digestions, from  which  much  of  his  bodily  suffer- 
ings   arose.      Notwithstanding   the    spasms   that 
attacked  him  the  moment  his  chest  was  too  much 
loaded,  or  the  fits  of  coughing  and  spitting  blood 
that  seemed  to  threaten  suffocation,  he  persisted 
in  indulging  his  appetite  and  his  propensity  for 
talking.      In  less  than  an  hour,   the  king  rose 
from  the  supper  table.     The  partes  battans  be- 
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hind  him  were  opened,  one  caught  a  glirapee  of 
the  blue  satin  screen  that  shaded  the  little  camp 
bed,  with  an  alarum  at  its  foot,  on  which  he  re- 
posed, and  his  majesty  disappeared,  leaving  us  all 
bowing. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


Charlottenburg — An  excursion  to  Eheinsberg — The  chateau  in 
the  forest — An  alchymist's  study — The  priest  and  lady— Pro- 
gress of  an  acquaintance. 

Though  many  officers  of  state  resided  at  Potzdam. 
there  were  few  entertainments  given.  The  king 
discouraged  all  diversions  likely  to  attract  foreign- 
ers ;  deprecating  their  amalgamation  with  his  peo- 
ple from  motives  of  policy.  The  castle  of  Sans 
Souci,  however,  during  my  stay,  was  open  to  all 
those  who  had  been  presented  at  court,  two  evenings 
every  week.  Its  principal  apartments  were  lighted 
for  reception :  there  was  music,  dancing ;  refresh- 
ments were  handed  round,  there  were  loto  tables, 
and  the  guests  also  played  taroc,  &c.  At  Char- 
lottenburg, a  handsome  old  palace,  with  fine  gar- 
dens and  orangery,  situated  on  the  Spree,  the 
queen  consort  at  that  time  resided.  Her  majesty 
held  a  drawing-room  every  night,  from  seven  till 
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ten.  There,  too,  was  music ;  the  company  walked 
about  admiring  the  splendid  rooms,  the  porcelain 
cabinet,  the  celebrated  table  and  tea  equipage  of 
solid  gold,  and  were  much  gratified  in  having  an 
opportunity  of  murmuring  at  the  scantiness  of  the 
refreshments,  which  afforded  those  who  were  not 
making  love  a  topic  as  they  returned  by  the  light 
of  the  many  coloured  lamps,  suspended  at  intervals 
to  mark  the  route  through  the  park,  or  in  barges 
down  the  Spree  by  moon-shine. 

Biding  one  day  in  the  forest  of  Bheinsberg, 
whither  I  had  gone  on  horseback,  preferring  a  ride, 
long  enough  to  be  fatiguing,  to  the  alternative  of 
jolting  in  a  berline  over  the  rugged  Prussian  roads 
—which  Frederick,  who  had  no  Alps  or  Appennines 
to  impede  invaders,  preserved  as  a  natural  fortifica- 
tion— my  horse  fell  lame,  and  I  was  obliged  to  dis- 
mount.    Meeting  a  peasant,  I  inquired  of  him  the 
way  Uf  the  nearest  house  at  which  I  was  likely  to 
procure  any  sort  of  conveyance.     I  could  not  per- 
fectly comprehend  his  patois ;  but  I  gleaned  from 
it,  that  he  was  a  stranger  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try—a  traveller — and  that  he  had  passed  a  large 
house  some  time  before  on  the  right.     With  this 
scanty  direction  for  my  guide,  I  took  the  route  to 
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which  he  pointed,  and  shortly  arrived  at  an  open- 
ing in  the  forest,  where  stood  a  chateau.  As  far 
as  I  could  judge, — for  it  was  screened  by  too, 
walls,  and  high  black  and  white  wooden  palings,— 
it  appeared  to  be  a  very  extensive  building.  I 
stopped  before  some  large  gates,  which  seemed  to 
be  the  entrance  to  the  court-yard  and  offices  it 
the  back  of  the  house,  and  pulled  the  bell ;  it  v» 
very  rusty,  and  spoke  with  a  cracked  and  jarring 
sound,  as  if  it  had  been  long  out  of  use.  The  sum- 
mons was  not  answered.  I  rung  again;  but  observ- 
ing the  long  grass  growing  between  the  stones 
under  my  feet,  I  began  to  doubt  if  the  chateau 
were  inhabited ;  and,  my  curiosity  a  little  excited, 
I  applied  my  shoulder  to  one  of  the  doors,  which, 
after  two  or  three  efforts  more  on  my  part,  gave 
way.  I  now  entered  a  spacious  court-yard.  Its 
inner  wall,  overhung  with  trees  from  a  plantation, 
still  separated  me  from  the  house.  On  my  left 
stretched  a  long  Gothic  building  with  a  number 
of  doors,  and  a  stone  shield  bearing  arms  above 
the  centre.  These  I  found  to  be  stables,  built  to 
accommodate  a  large  stud.  The  doors  were  open ; 
I  looked  in.  The  mangers  were  stone,  divided  by 
iron  pillars,  on  which  were  entwined  gilt  cyphers. 
Above  the  racks  hung  several  discoloured  portraits 
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of  fine  horses,  with  their  names  and  the  dates 
below — probably  the  celebrated  progenitors  of  those 
which  had  once  occupied  the  stalls ;  now  only  two 
very  fat,  common-looking  coach-horses  stood  in  these 
splendid  but  dilapidated  stables ;  and  if  they  were 
descended  from  the  same  stock,  it  must  very  much 
have  degenerated.    As  I  did  not  like  to  tie  my 
horse  up  without  asking  leave,  I  ventured  a  little 
farther,  and  unbolted  a  door  opening  into  a  garden. 
It  had  been  laid  out,  evidently,  in  the  style  antece- 
dent to  that  introduced  by  the  taste  of  Sophia 
Charlotte  in  those  far-famed  gardens  to  which  she 
gave  her  name;  and  though  very  extensive,  was 
scarcely  more  than  an  enclosed  level,  divided  by 
gravelled  or  pebbled  walks,  hedged  by  dipt  trees ; 
between  them  were  a  few  plots  of  dry,  stony  ground, 
that  presented  only  stunted  plants,  or  insignificant 
flowers.    Nor  had  it  even  the  attraction  it  might 
have  derived  from  neatness ;  it  looked  both  barren 
and  disordered.     The  architectural  symmetry  of 
the  house  had  been  destroyed  by  the  addition  of  a 
low  wing,  that  opened  with  a  glass  door  upon  a 
terrace.     It  struck  me  immediately  as  strange  that 
this  wing  had  no  windows,  but  was  lighted  from 
the  roof;  also  that  there  was  an  iron  railing,  with 
a  little  gate,  like  that  of  a  tomb,  round  the  steps 
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of  the  glass-door.     I   fastened  my  horse  to  the 
yard-gate,   and    climbing    over  the  rails,  peered 
through  the  shattered  panes,  which  had  been  de- 
fended  by  a  wire    lattice,    that  had  now  nearly 
dropped  to  pieces.     Within  hung  a  dark  curtain. 
Introducing  my  whip  through  the  broken  glass,  I 
put  it  aside,  and  obtained  a  view  of  the  interior. 
So  numerous  were  the  objects  it  contained,  and  so 
curious,  that  I  am  scarcely  able  to  give  an  adequate 
description.     The  papering  of  the  walls  was  of  a 
light  and  lively  pattern,  though  much  stained  by 
damp ;  from  the  use  of  paper  instead  of  arras,  I 
inferred,  that  this  part  of  the  building  was  modern. 
Against  the  wall  were  fixed,  at  regular  distances, 
seven  lamps,  much  blackened,  in  each  of  them  a 
small  quantity  of  powder  remained.     One  part  of 
the  room  was  occupied  by  a  furnace,  the  door  yet 
stood   open.     There   were,  also,  several   charcoal 
pans,  a  brazier,  a  stove,  crucibles,  retorts,  phials, 
funnels,  scales,  boxes,  earthen  vessels,  &c,  the 
apparatus  of  a  laboratory,  though  certainly  not  that 
of  a  chemist.     In  the  midst  stood  a  table  covered 
with  scrolls,  folios,  and  charts,  as  far  as  I  could 
discern,  of  the  heavenly  bodies.     There,  too,  was 
a  small  celestial  globe,  a  death's  head,  a  magnifying 
glass,  and  a  zinc  plate,  on  which  some  powder  was 
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spread.  A  high-backed  chair  stood  near  this  table, 
its  damask  covering  so  moth-eaten,  that  the  stuff- 
ing appeared ;  before  it  was  a  strip  of  rich  carpet, 
upon  which  lay  an  old  slipper.  This  slipper  arrested 
my  eyes;  there  was  a  peculiar  character  in  its 
shape.  It  seemed  to  have  taken  the  mould  of  the 
foot  that  had  worn  it,  of  the  poor  monomaniac's, 
for  such  I  was  sure  he  was,  who,  shutting  out  the 
fair  light  of  day,  the  pure  air,  all  pleasant  sights 
and  sounds,  had  grown  old,  yellow,  and  skinny,  in 
the  solitary  den  wherein  he  had  enclosed  himself. 
While  I  looked,  the  image  it  had  excited  vivi- 
fied, and  I  fancied  not  only  that  I  beheld  a  long, 
bony,  pointed  foot  contained  in  it,  but  in  continu- 
ation a  chintz  night-gown,  wrapped  over  and 
developing  the  spare  shank  of  an  old  man  in  a 
night-cap,  with  a  dry,  withered  face,  eyes  bleared 
with  poring  over  worm-eaten  pages  or  parchments 
scrawled  with  unprofitable  lore,  whose  lean,  shak- 
ing fingers  held  the  tiny  scales  he  was  trying  to 
adjust. 

Hearing  footsteps,  I  retreated  from  the  window. 
An  aged  man-servant,  in  a  very  much  decorated, 
but  very  old  and  tarnished  livery,  approached  me 
with  an  inquisitive  look.  I  attempted  to  explain  to 
him  my  intrusion.     Probably  he  did  not  quite  coni* 
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prehend  me,  for,  bowing,  he  hurried  on  before, 
motioning  that  he  would  show  me  the  way  to  the 
house.  I  followed.  In  going  to  the  front  entrance 
we  passed  a  room  with  three  long  windows,  all  of 
which  were  open.  Perceiving  a  stranger,  a  priest, 
with  a  book  in  his  hand,  came  forward,  and  in* 
quired  of  the  lacquey  who  I  was.  I  replied  in 
French,  repeating  what  I  had  said  to  the  servant. 
The  priest,  who  was  a  middle-aged  person,  tall 
stout,  with  coarse,  common  features,  not  destitute 
withal  of  an  intelligent  and  pleasing  expression, 
answered  me  very  courteously  in  the  language  in 
which  I  had  spoken  to  him,  expressing  his  regret 
at  the  inconvenience  to  which  my  little  accident 
had  subjected  me,  and  his  satisfaction  that  I  had 
happened  to  find  myself  near  the  chateau.  He  then 
desired  the  servant  to  go  and  examine  my  horses 
foot,  and  report  whether,  after  it  had  been  looked 
to,  and  the  horse  baited,  he  would  be  able  to  re- 
sume his  journey.  If  not,  he  added,  there  was  a 
carriage  quite  at  my  service. 

While  we  were  talking,  I  perceived  on  a  couch, 
drawn  very  near  the  window,  the  figure  of  a  female, 
in  a  half  recumbent  posture.  The  number  of  pil- 
lows which  supported  her,  the  mantle  and  satin 
coverlid    wrapped   about   her,    above  which,  just 
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visible,  was  the  border  of  a  head-dress  of  fine  lace, 
made  me  guess  the  person  occupying  it  an  invalid. 
The  priest  did  not  invite  me  to  enter  the  house, 
though  he  seemed  disposed  to  do  so ;  but  he  hesi- 
tated, and  cast  a  wistful  glance  within.  At  length 
a  low  voice  pronounced,  "  Pfere  Eustache."— "  Ex- 
cuses, Monsieur,"  said  the  priest;  and,  passing 
near  the  window,  he  approached  the  couch  with  a 
gliding  step  and  deferential  bend.  I  turned  away. 
A  few  whispered  words  were  exchanged.  "  Mon- 
sieur," said  he,  when  he  returned,  "  the  baroness 
begB  you  to  enter  and  rest." 

I  bowed,  acknowledged  the  proffered  courtesy, 
and  followed  him  through  the  hall  into  an  ante- 
room, from  which  ascending  several  steps,  we 
passed  into  a  large  state-apartment.  At  the  upper 
end  of  it  hung  a  canopy,  festooned  with  dark  velvet, 
above  a  dais ;  round  the  sides  of  the  room  was  an 
oak  wainscoting,  the  rest  of  the  wall  was  covered 
with  stamped  leather,  much  time-defaced.  I  also 
remarked  a  curiously  antique-carved  beaufet,  orna- 
mented with  drinking  cups  and  basons,  silver  gilt. 
The  next  room  was  crowded  with  stands,  lustres, 
arras,  screens,  girandoles,  and  mirrors,  in  solid, 
but  tarnished,  silver  frames.  In  all,  the  wood-work 
seemed  rotten,  the  tapestry,  curtains,  and  carpets, 
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dropping  to  pieces  from  the  effects  of  age  and 
damp.  This  ensemble  presented  a  melancholy  com- 
bination of  splendor  and  decay ;  yet  the  space, 
the  stiff  order,  in  which  each  article  of  furniture 
was  placed,  and  still  more  the  sunshine  and 
sweet  air  breathing  from  the  garden,  in  some  de- 
gree redeemed  it  from  utter  discomfort.  One 
corner  of  the  vast  saloon,  it  was  evident  that  the 
priest  and  the  chatelaine  had  rescued  from  the  rats 
and  ghosts,  and  occupied  habitually.  It  was  not 
nearly  so  sombre,  so  comfortless,  as  the  rest.  In 
the  first  place,  a  portion  of  the  discoloured  carpet 
was  concealed  by  a  large  square  of  Indian  matting. 
There  was  the  couch  I  have  before  mentioned, 
with  a  screen  half  unfolded  behind  it,  and  the  rest 
so  placed  as  to  shade  the  light  from  the  invalid's 
eyes,  and  partly  to  conceal  her.  Close  to  the  couch 
stood  a  little  table,  upon  it  a  china  bason  filled  with 
flowers,  an  ivory  crucifix,  and  a  rosary.  Near  at 
hand  an  easy  chair,  for  change  of  posture ;  a  foot- 
stool a  small  stand  laden  with  books.  Farther, 
a  reading-desk,  an  arm-chair,  a  hassock  for  the 
priest. 

I  paused  at  a  respectful  distance  from  the 
couch.  The  lady  had  not  risen  to  receive  me.  Her 
head  still  rested  on  the  pillow,  her  eyes  were  closed, 
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her  hands  joined.  I  perceived  at  once  that  she 
was  in  the  last  stage  of  a  decline.  There  is  no  ex- 
aggeration in  saying,  that  her  skin  resembled  the 
clearest  alabaster.  Her  white  hands  were  so  atte- 
nuated, so  shadowy,  that  every  branch  of  the  pale 
violet  veins  might  be  traced  in  them,  like  the  fibres 
in  a  skeleton  leaf.  And  the  very  pattern  of  the 
lace  ruffles,  terminating  the  sleeves  of  her  furred 
pelisse,  was  reflected  on  them.  Beneath  her  white 
head-dress  appeared  a  fillet  of  black,  silken  hair. 
Her  face  was  far  too  wan  to  possess  aught  but  the 
remains  of  beauty.  She  raised  her  eyes  languidly, 
as  if  the  Kds  were  weak,  or  heavy,  and  the 
orbs,  revolving  slowly,  were  at  length  fixed  on  me. 
Those  eyes  were  at  once  the  lightest  and  brightest  I 
ever  beheld*  Strange  eyes — unnaturally  luminous. 
With  almost  as  little  colour  in  their  hue  as  the 
diamond,  they  seemed  like  the  diamond  all  light. 
The  lady  faltered  a  few  words.  They  were  too  faint 
to  be  audible.  Making  another  effort,  she  said,  in 
French,  "  Milord,  my  state  of  health  prevents  my 
acquitting  myself  of  the  duties  of  hospitality;  in- 
deed, strangers  seldom  find  their  way  here ;  but 
Mons.  FAbW,  my  chaplain,  must  be  my  delegate. 
He  will  have  great  pleasure  in  offering  you  refresh- 
ments;   and  I   trust   you  will    remain   here    to 
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repose  yourself,  a  few  hours  at  least,  if  agree- 
able." 

I  thanked  her. 

"  Ah !  you  too  speak  my  language,"  she  ex- 
claimed. 

A  slight  flush  passed  over  her  cheek,  and  she 
sunk  back  exhausted. 

At  this  moment  hobbled  in  a  prim,  ancient  dame, 
of  very  diminutive  stature,  attired  in  a  yellow  and 
red  striped  petticoat,  with  black  jacket ;  her  apron, 
ruff,  and  cap  border,  were  so  white,  and  so 
starched,  that  they  looked  as  if  cut  out  of  paper. 
She  brought  a  small  basin  of  soupe  maigre  for  her 
mistress. 

I  bowed,  and  retired  with  the  priest,  who  asked 
if  it  would  be  agreeable  to  me  to  walk  through  the 
gardens,  until  his  mid-day  repast  was  served.  I 
assented.  We  entered  into  conversation.  I  found 
him  a  man  of  good  sense,  intelligence,  and  some 
information ;  though  he  knew  more  of  books  than 
of  things ;  the  result  of  a  life  of  seclusion.  My 
first  questions  were  naturally  respecting  the  lady  I 
had  just  seen.  Her  name,  the  term  and  origin  of 
her  illness;  if  he  had  been  long  domiciled  with 
her ;  if  she  were  a  widow  ? 

In  reply,  he  informed  me  that  he  had  resided  at 
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the  chateau  two  yean,  having  succeeded  a  chaplain 
who  had  been  preferred  to  another  appointment. 
That  the  lady  was  the  wife  of  Baron ,  a  noble- 
man of  very  illustrious  descent,  who  very  rarely 
visited  the  chateau,  which,  on  the  contrary,  the 
baroness  never  quitted:  that  when  he  had  first 
been  presented  to  her,  he  found  her  in  very  feeble 
health  and  depressed  spirits,  and  that  she  had 
since  slowly  and  gradually  declined.  That,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  conviction  that  the  baroness 
required  society,  change  of  scene,  and  medical 
treatment,  he  had  written  repeatedly  to  the  baron, 
notwithstanding  her  prohibition,  who  had  immedi- 
ately, on  each  occasion,  despatched  a  physician  of 
eminence;  the  baronesB,  however,  had  refused  to 
receive  them.  Mons.  FAbb6  added,  that  it  was  a 
trying  grief  to  him,  to  behold  so  amiable  a  lady 
thus  languishing  and  dying  before  his  eyes,  and 
that  he  could  not  hold  her  blameless  in  persisting 
in  the  rejection  of  medical  skill.  But  it  was  con- 
solation to  him,  he  said,  to  know,  in  all  other  re- 
spects no  human  being  could  be  better  prepared 
for  an  approaching  end. 

"  Poor  lady !"  I  exclaimed,  and  would  have  ques- 
tioned farther,  but  that  a  sense  of  propriety  restrained 
me.    We  passed  and  repassed  the  odd-looking  wing 
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that  had  engaged  my  attention  before.  Several 
times  I  inquired  of  the  priest,  for  what  purpose  it 
had  been  erected.  He  answered,  "  The  father  of 
the  present  baron  was  one  of  those  madmen  who 
call  themselves  alchymists.  That  building  was  his 
laboratory.  In  endeavouring  to  obtain  from  the 
solution  of  the  precious  metals,  combined  with  acids 
obtained  from  minerals,  according  to  an  original 
recipe,  which  he  had  purchased  for  an  enormous 
sum,  a  certain  precipitate  powder,  he  wasted  his 
life,  and  a  large  fortune.  This  dilapidated  chateau 
was  all  his  son  inherited.  The  interior  of  the  labo- 
ratory remains,  I  believe,  untouched,  since  the  last 
day  he  passed  in  it.  He  was  found  there  lifeless, 
in  his  arm  chair ;  having  perished,  it  is  supposed 
from  exhaustion,  occasioned  by  protracted  watching 
and  want  of  food.  The  old  housekeeper  you  saw, 
who  succeeded  her  mother  in  that  capacity,  had  in 
her  youth  imbibed  so  much  veneration  for  the  pri- 
vacy of  that  studio,  that  even  after  her  masters 
decease,  she  would  not  hear  of  any  alteration  in  its 
arrangements.  And  being  then  paramount  in  all 
domestic  matters,  it  was  shut  up  in  statu  qw>r 

The  old  lacquey  here  came  to  us,  and  announced 
that  dinner  was  ready.  To  my  surprise,  I  perceived 
as  soon  as  we  reached  the  end  of  the  gravel  walk, 
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near  the  house,  that  a  table  was  laid  under  an  arch 
of  clipt  trees.  "  Those  rooms  are  so  large  and 
gloomy,"  said  the  priest, "  I  prefer  dining  in  the 
air."  I  agreed  with  him.  A  tureen  of  soup  was 
brought,  followed  by  a  capon  and  salad,  which  con- 
stituted our  dinner.  As  we  sat,  after  the  cloth  was 
removed,  discussing  our  wine  and  fruit,  the  priest, 
who  seemed  glad  of  my  company,  became  commu- 
nicative. He  told  me,  "  that  notwithstanding  the 
satisfaction  he  felt  in  religious  exercises,  and  his 
zeal  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  charge,  he  must 
own  he  should  prefer  a  situation  in  which  the 
duties  were  more  numerous  and  active,  and  that 
during  his  residence  at  the  chateau,  he  had  fre- 
quently wished  for  the  companionship  of  a  cheerful 
and  intelligent  mind.  The  baroness,"  he  added, "  had 
been  endowed  by  nature  with  a  fine  soul,  and  an 
intellect  of  very  elevated  cast:  to  this,  unfortunately 
for  her,  (he  said,)  the  rarest  and  highest  degree  of 
sensibility  is  united,  which  all  the  circumstances  of 
her  life  have  concurred  to  foster.  Unlike  almost 
all  other  persons,  she  has  never  been  called  upon  to 
think  and  to  act,  she  has  lived  but  to  enjoy  or  to 
sufier.  Owing  to  this  excess  of  sensibility,  her  mis- 
fortunes have  overwhelmed  her.  She  is  now  resigned 
to  them,  but  unable  to  forget  them.    The  world,  to 
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her,  offers  no  present  interest  or  charms;  but  I  fear 
she  clings  too  much  to  its  past  allurements.  The 
idol  has  been  torn  from  her;  she  has  not  relin- 
quished it." 

He  gave  utterance  to  these  thoughts,  which  should 
not  perhaps  so  easily  have  escaped  him,  with  a 
freedom  very  common  in  men  of  seclusion,  when- 
ever they  meet  an  individual  for  whom  they  feel 
prepossessed.  For,  in  proportion  as  men  are  iso- 
lated, all  that  concerns  them  seems  to  them  more 
important,  and  becomes  more  engrossing.  Too  on- 
sophisticated  to  distrust  a  pleasing  stranger,  caution 
does  not  restrain  their  inclination  to  talk  of  what 
most  occupies  their  thoughts ;  neither  does  the  fear 
that  others  may  not  take  an  equal  interest  in  their 
aflairs ;  that  never  occurs  to  them.  Thus,  let  some 
distinguished  personage,  one  who  has  taken  aa 
active  share  in  the  great  business  of  the  world— • 
statesman,  a  general,  a  traveller,  for  example — visit 
a  rural  friend,  whose  life  passes  in  the  limited  sphere 
of  retirement.  No  matter  how  memorable  the 
events  in  which  the  new  comer  has  borne  a  part; 
events,  perhaps,  that  will  form  part  of  the  history 
of  the  human  race,  respecting  which,  posterity  will 
be  curious;  the  friend  immediately  launches  into 
topics  of  local  or  domestic  interest, — the  enclosure 
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of  some  waste  land  m  hk  vicinity ;   bis  subscription 
to  a  new  church,  or  a  town  hall ;  talks  of  a  crop  of 
turnips,  may  be;  a  breed  of  sheep  or  tnrkejB;  of  Us 
new  succession  house ;  of  a  bunch  of  grapes  or  a 
pineapple  of  extraordinary  size;  of  a  promising  colt; 
of  how  many  head  of  game  he  shot  in  somebody's 
preserve  List  week;  of  how  many  tench  he  had 
lately  taken;  of  a  tiee  or  two  he  had  felled  to 
open  a  prospect ;  of  anew  stable,  or  pig-sty ; — nor, 
until  he  has  exhausted  these  or  similar  subjects, 
does  he  think  of  putting  a  question  to  his  visitor, 
respecting  any  of  the  affiurs  in  which  he  has  been 
concerned,  however  important.    While  the  man  of 
the  world,  on  the  contrary,  to  whom  great  events 
are  femihar,  and  therefore  appear  of  less  magni- 
tude, sedulously  keeps  in  the  back  ground  those 
matters  in  which  he  is  personally  concerned,  pre- 
ferring to  converse  about  incidents  and  objects  the 
most  trivial,  if  they  interest  him  to  whom  he  talks. 
We  perceived  the  prim  little  old  housekeeper 
coining  towards  us,  as  fast  as  she  could  hobble,  with 
a  Sue  full  of  import.    The  priest  rose  to  meet  her. 
"  I  must  follow  you,"  said  I,  "  for  it  is  time  that  I 
should  take  my  leave.    If  possible,  I  should  like  to 
flay  adieu  to  the  baroness,  before  1  go,  and  thank 
her  for  her  hospitality." 
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"  What  is  the  matter,  Frau  Hennannr  inquired 
the  priest,  u  is  your  lady  worse !  Has  she  sent  for 
me?" 

"  Gertrude  is  in  fits,"  she  replied. 

The  Abb6  muttered  an  ejaculation,  and  we  quick- 
ened our  pace,  I  wondering  who  could  be  meant  by 
"  Gertrude." 

"  Can  I  be  of  any  assistance  !"  I  inquired  of  him. 
" or  will  a  stranger  be  de  trop" 

"  Come  with  me,  if  you  please,  it  is  only  a  dog 
that  is  ill." 

We  found  the  invalid  lady  supporting  herself  by 
the  arm-chair,  and  bending  over  her  dog,  a  hand- 
some little  black  spaniel  which  lay  on  the  floor, 
with  open  mouth,  and  distended  eyes,  writhing  and 
foaming.  She  was  endeavouring,  in  vain,  to  induce 
him  to  drink  some  water.  "  What  is  to  be  done," 
said  the  priest,  "  I  know  nothing  of  these  animals." 
"  Please  to  bring  me  a  pan  of  warm  water,  Madame," 
I  said  to  the  housekeeper.  It  was  brought  as  soon 
as  possible.  I  placed  the  dog  in  it.  "Now will 
you  find  me  a  penknife  ?  that  is,  if  the  baroness  will 
allow  me  to  bleed  him."  After  assuring  her  1  had 
no  doubt  that  it  would  prove  a  remedy,  I  obtained 
her  consent,  and  bled  the  dog  in  the  foot.  He 
quickly  recovered.     The  baroness  was  pleased,  and 
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looked  more  cheerful  than  before.     She  thanked 
me,  and  did  not  appear  disinclined  to  converse ;  but 
fearing  the  effort  might  fatigue  her,  I  soon  after 
took  my  leave,  mounting,  with  her  permission,  one 
of  her  horses;  while  my  own,  as  it  had  not  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  cany  me,  was  left  at  her  stables 
in  exchange.     It  was  arranged  that  I  should  ride 
back  for  it  on  the  morrow  or  next  day;    and 
then  I  promised  to  bring  a  little  medicine  for  her 
favourite.     This  I  did  not  forget,  and  I  carried 
beside,  a  new  French  work,  that  I  thought  the 
priest  would  find  interesting.    The  baroness,  though 
quite  as  ill  as  before,  did  not  refuse  to  receive  me. 
It  may  be  expected,  that  the  history  of  this  ac- 
quaintance ends  here;   but  it  was  not  so.     The 
priest  welcomed  my  appearance :  to  him,  it  was  a 
relief  to  interchange  ideas,  even  for  an  hour,  with 
an  educated  person.     For  the  chateau  now  was 
never  entered  by  guests ;  and,  except  on  Sundays 
and  holydays,  when  he  performed  service  in  the 
chapel,  which  a  few  peasants  attended,  or  visited  the 
sick  in  their  cottages,  the  priest  held  communion 
with  only  three  human  beings, — the  baroness  and 
her  two  domestics.     To  ^he  chatelaine  herself,  my 
presence  was  not  irksome;  this,  considering  the 
state  of  her  health,  and  the  morbidity  of  her  mind, 
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was  surprising.  I  felt  for  her* — unknown  to  me, 
as  were  the  causes  of  that  deep  sorrow,  the  results 
of  which  were  so  terrible, — the  sincerest  compassion; 
and  I  fancied,  that  I  might  date  from  the  first  looks 
and  words  we  exchanged,  the  growth  of  a  sympathy 
between  us.  Worthy,  conscientious,  and  attached, 
as  was  the  priest,  his  hardy  rearing,  rugged  exte- 
rior, a  want  of  softness  and  gentleness  in  every 
movement,  rendered  him  not  the  fittest  confi- 
dential attendant  for  a  lonely,  spirit-broken,  and 
dying  woman.  Yet,  none  could  discharge  the  task 
with  greater  fidelity  and  devotion. 

What  could  be  the  history  of  her,  who  appeared 
so  utterly  forsaken  by  the  world,  notwithstanding 
her  rank  and  position.  Or  had  she  fled  from  the 
world !  What  could  be  the  wrongs  that  had 
driven  her  to  this  seclusion !  It  was  not  possible 
for  me  to  guess.  But  pity  drew  my  heart  towards 
her,  and  the  instinct  of  manhood  induced  me  to 
hover  round  the  spot,  to  return  again  and  again, 
with  at  least  the  wish  to  succour  one  so  fragile, 
so  suffering.  It  was  sufficient  for  me  to  know, 
by  the  sweet  though  melancholy  smile  with  which 
she  greeted  me,  that  my  coming  was  not  unwel- 
come. So,  partly  for  the  sake  of  the  route,  which 
was  very  wild  and  beautiful,  partly  to  see  the  priest, 
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to  whom  I  knew  my  visits  were  always  a  recre- 
ation— the  baroness  herself  thought  so,  and  encou- 
raged them  on  his  account— chiefly  from  my 
interest  in  her,  and  hope  that  she  might  yet  re- 
cover, I  rode  frequently  to  the  chateau,  killing 
small  birds  on  my  way  for  her  eating,  gathering 
violets  and  other  flowers  in  the  forest,  to  present 
to  her.  After  this,  the  priest  and  I  walked  to- 
gether. I  generally  carried  something  for  him 
also,  a  foreign  letter  containing  news,  a  journal  or 
a  book.  Sometimes  in  the  evening,  the  baroness 
permitted  us  to  drink  coffee  in  her  presence,  while 
she  took  her  supper  of  goat's  milk,  an  aliment  I 
had  recommended.  This  soon  became  a  custom. 
The  interviews  1  had  with  her  lengthened.  I  dis- 
covered that  her  attention  was  interested,  when- 
ever I  talked  of  France ;  of  course  France  became 
my  most  frequent  topic.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
mark  the  minute  degrees  by  which  this  acquaint- 
ance progressed.  Ere  long  I  perceived  that  my 
presence  was  a  solace  to  her.  She  rallied,  her 
strength  returned'  with  her  spirits :  the  priest  was 
delighted  at  the  improvement.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  weeks,  we  induced  her  to  take  an  airing  in 
her  calash,  which  she  had  not  entered  since  the 
preceding  summer.    The  air  and  exercise  renovated 
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her,  and  she  did  not  object  to  repeat  it.  As  she 
gained  strength  she  conversed  more,  and  often 
while  Pfere  Eustache  paced  up  and  down  the  ter- 
race in  front  of  the  window  near  which  we  sat, 
perusing  some  new  work  that  I  had  brought  him, 
our  t6te-&-tete  was  long  and  confidential.  In  time 
the  principal  facts  of  her  history  became  known  to 
me ;  partly  from  hints  dropped  by  the  priest,  and 
the  remarkable  request,  which  he  made  very  early 
in  our  acquaintance,  that  I  would  be  careful  to 
avoid  mentioning  the  death  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth 
in  the  presence  of  the  baroness,  partly  from  the 
allusions  that  escaped  her.  These  allusions  became 
more  frequent;  it  even  seemed  that  they  were 
made  intentionally,  to  arouse  my  curiosity,  and 
excite  my  inquiries,  in  order  that  she  might  have 
the  sad  pleasure  of  relating  the  story  of  her  sorrows 
to  me.  It  came  to  this  at  last.  She  promised  to 
tell  me  all.  Opportunity  soon  followed.  One  after- 
noon, when  the  priest,  occupied  in  confessing  some 
of  his  little  flock,  was  absent,  I  urged  her  to  fulfil 
the  promise  she  had  given  me,  and  in  reply  she 
thus  began. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


Story  of  Amadie. 

My  earliest  recollection  is,  of  the  chateau  in  which 
I  was  born.  At  the  back  of  the  house,  the  long 
windows  of  the  spacious  salon  opened  upon  a  stone 
terrace,  the  steps  of  which  were  washed  by  the 
Loire ;  these  windows  commanded  a  view  of  the 
vine-clad  hills  on  the  opposite  shore,  the  little 
white  maisonettes  peeping  amid  its  verdure,  and 
the  cross  of  the  sheltered  chapel  of  Notre  Dame. 
Near  the  steps  of  the  terrace,  beneath  the  umbra- 
geous branches  of  two  elms,  whose  trunks  were 
often  mid-way  in  the  water,  darkened  by  their 
shadows,  a  boat  belonging  to  the  house  was  always 
moored.    On  the  right  of  the  chateau,  an  extensive 
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paved  court,  attached  to  the  stables,  communicated 
with  a  long  strip  of  enclosed  potager ;  beside  this 
the  river  ran.  Higher  on  the  slope  was  half  an 
acre  of  strawberry  beds,  bordered  with  flowers; 
the  walls  that  guarded  them  had  semicircular 
recesses  fiBed  with  bee-hives.  A  door  in  one  of 
these  recesses  opened  into  a  bath  house,  placed 
in  the  middle  of  an  allee,  running  parallel  with 
the  upper  wall  of  this  garden.  On  the  right  of 
the  mansion,  a  fine  double  avenue  of  trees,  the 
trunks  of  which  were  so  gigantic,  and  the  foliage 
so  luxuriant,  as  to  produce,  in  general,  a  gloomy 
depth  of  shade,  was  terminated  by  a  fine  gateway. 
The  chateau  was  situated  on  a  steep  ascent.  Its 
principal  apartments  did  not  face  the  Loire,  but 
opened  upon  fragrant  parterres.  Immediately 
opposite  the  windows,  on  the  other  side,  rose  a 
double  escalier  of  stone,  ornamented  with  statues 
and  vases,  filled  with  orange  and  rose-trees,  by 
which  one  ascended  to  the  upper  gardens.  These 
gardens,  comprising  a  vineyard,  and  orchard,  and 
extensive  melon  beds,  produced  a  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  fruit,  which  was  packed,  and  sent  up  the 
river  on  rafts  for  sale.  It  seems  that  I  passed 
all  the  years  of  my  childhood  in  this  fine  old  cha- 
teau, almost  alone,  for  I  have  little  recollection  of 
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any  one,  exeept  of  an  old  white-haired  lady,  whom 
I  called  my  gouvemante. 

Among  the  many  portraits  in  the  chateau,  too, 
I  do  not  recollect  any  that  was  named  to  me  as 
representing  my  father  or  mother.  There  was 
certainly  no  mistress  of  the  establishment ;  and  if 
there  were  a  master,  he  was  so  frequently,  nay,  so 
continually  absent,  as  to  be  scarcely  recognised  as 
such.  Yet  everything  proceeded  with  the  greatest 
activity  and  punctuality  under  the  direction  of  my 
gouvernante.  Labourers  and  gardeners  were  con- 
stantly employed  in  the  vineyards,  potagers,  and 
shrubberies;  each  morning  the  cow-herds  drove 
the  cattle  forth  to  graze  along  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  milked  them  in  the  court-yard  at  night ; 
and  the  female  servants  seemed  perpetually  occu- 
pied in  spinning,  bleaching,  making  honey,  boissons, 
and  confections. 

I  slept  in  a  little  cot,  draperied  with  white,  placed 
beside  one  of  the  windows  of  a  large  tapestried 
chamber,  from  which  one  could  look  on  the  upper 
gardens.  This  cot  was  also  near  a  recess  in  which 
my  gouvernante  slept.  Every  morning,  soon  after 
sun-rise,  one  of  the  women  came  and  lifted  me  out 
of  bed,  drew  some  socks  upon  my  feet,  enveloped 
me  in  a  robe  de  chombrt,  and  placed  me  kneeling  on 
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a  cushion  before  a  silver  crucifix.     For  thus  I  was 
told,  "  Feu  madame  votre  mere  Favait  ordonne\~ 
After  I  had  recited  my  prayer,  the  woman  wrapped 
me  carefully  in  a  mantle,  and  took  me  down  stairs 
in  her  arms.     I  was  then  placed  in  a  little  carriage, 
which  an  old  domestic  drew  to  the  bath  house. 
There  I  was  dipped  into  a  bath  filled  with  water 
from  a  fountain  near,  which  was  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  my  childhood,  its  supply  being  derived  from 
a  sacred  well,  of  which  I  heard  several  extraordi- 
nary legends  related.   Usually,  just  as  I  was  dressed, 
when  the  last  plait  of  my  long  hair  had  been  twisted 
round  and  pushed  into  confinement  under  the  black 
net  that   covered   it,  my  gouvernante  made  her 
appearance.     I  judge  now,  from  remembering  the 
activity  of  her  faculties,  that  she  was  not  very 
aged,  but  the  precision  and  peculiarity  of  her  dress 
gave  her  the  appearance  of  antiquity.     The  style 
of  her  attire  was  never  varied.     It  consisted  of  a 
head-dress  of  lofty  fabric,  with  hanging  lappets,  a 
black  sacque,  a  lawn  tippet  and  apron  trimmed 
with  point,  red-heeled  shoes  and  silver  buckles. 
Her  face  was  very  pale  and  much  marked;  her 
hands    shrivelled ;    she   stooped  in   walking,  and 
leaned  upon  a  cane.     After  running  for  a  few 
minutes  in  the  gardens,  where  the  old  dame  amused 
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herself  by  inspecting  the  order  of  the  parterres,  and 
sometimes  had  the  satisfaction  of  detecting  a  weed, 
she  led  me  to  the  9aUe  &  manger,  an  apartment 
I  always  felt  disposed  to  dislike,  on  account  of  the 
cheerless,  gloomy  aspect  it  presented  when  so 
inadequately  inhabited,  and  the  strange  contrast 
of  its  ponderous  and  magnificent  furniture  with  the 
gouvernante's  solitary  chocolate-cup,  and  my  little 
basin  of  bread  and  milk,  constituting  our  breakfast 
equipage.  After  breakfast  the  gouvernante  always 
disappeared  for  some  time,  while  I  played  with 
dolls,  or  amused  myself  by  drawing  her  poodle  up 
and  down  the  terrace  in  my  little  carriage.  When 
I  grew  older,  I  had  a  small  parterre  assigned  to 
me,  and  several  birds  to  tend.  In  fine  weather, 
the  gouvernante,  on  her  return  from  her  domestic 
superintendence,  constantly  established  herself  on 
the  first  flight  of  stone  steps,  under  a  lilac  tree. 
In  winter  we  sat  near  the  stove  in  the  salle,  and 
as  soon  as  I  saw  one  of  the  maids  place  her  work- 
basket,  or  bag  of  wonted,  her  knitting  pins,  her 
chair,  her  stool,  her  cushion,  her  spectacles,  and 
Uvre  de  prteres,  I  placed  myself  beside  her,  and 
learnt  to  read,  write,  sew,  and  calculate.  At  noon 
1  had  a  gdteau,  or  some  comfiture.  In  summer  I 
*as  allowed  to  take  my  bread  into  the  garden,  and 
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fill  my  little  basket  with  fruit  for  my  goute.  Happy 
were  the  hours  I  spent  alone  in  my  infancy,  ram- 
bling amid  the  strawberry  beds,  watching  the  bees 
swarming  to  and  fro  from  their  hives  beneath  the 
vine-clad  walls,  or  the  butterflies  flitting  over  the 
flowers,  or  the  sparkling  fall  of  the  fountain,  or  the 
lizards  glancing  from  the  mossy  stones  that  con- 
cealed their  hiding  places,  or  in  wandering  through 
the  allies,  and  plucking  blossoms  of  the  chesnnt 
trees  that  perfumed  the  air  with  my  favourite 
fragrance,  or  in  amassing  the  nuts  that  had  fallen 
from  them. 

After  I  had  attained  my  sixth  year,  an  old  gen- 
tleman in  black,  whom  I  learnt  to  call  Monsieur 
le  Cur£,  arrived  regularly  twice  a  week  at  two 
o'clock,  and  dismounted  from  a  pony  in  the  court- 
yard.    He  gave  me  instruction  in  my  own  lan- 
guage, geography,  history,  and   Latin;    he  afeo 
selected  readings  for  me.     All  my  afternoons  were 
now  occupied  in  preparing  for  his  lessons.    Mj 
gouvernante  left  me  to  my  studies,  and  withdrew 
to  take  her  siesta.     At  five  we  dined.     In  summer 
we  sometimes  rowed  a  little  way  on  the  river  after- 
wards, though  never  out  of  sight  of  the  house 
During  the  winter  evenings  we  resorted  again  to 
our  work.     The  gouvernante  was  an  indefatigabk 
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tricoteuse.  She  knitted  innumerable  bags,  and 
manufactured  all  my  socks.  Prayers  and  a  homily 
concluded  our  evening.  We  rarely  quitted  the 
chateau  or  its  grounds,  except  to  go  to  Church. 
Every  Sunday,  and  jour  deftts,  an  old  family  car- 
riage was  put  in  requisition,  which  conveyed  us  to 
rnrne,  performed  at  a  little  church  among  the  hills, 
two  miles  distant.  My  disposition  must  have  been 
peculiarly  docile  and  inactive,  or  I  could  not  have 
endured  contentedly  so  monotonous  and  uninci- 
dental  an  existence.  Almost  any  other  child, 
reared  in  a  similar  manner,  would  have  become 
bold  and  enterprising.  It  surprises  me  now  that 
I  never  felt  tempted  to  follow  the  garde  de  chaste 
into  the  woods,  to  stray  with  the  cow-herds  along 
the  banks  of  the  river,  that  I  never  amused  myself 
by  trying  to  fish  or  to  row,  in  short,  that  I  never 
thought  of  escaping  from  the  thraldom  of  my  gou- 
vernante.  My  quiet  habits  were  certainly  rather 
the  result  of  disposition  on  my  part,  than  of  dis- 
cipline on  her's,  for  she  loved  me  fondly,  and  always 
treated  me  with  the  most  indulgent  kindness. 

Eleven  years  of  my  life  passed  thus  without  a 
grief  or  a  wish,  without  an  event.  Almost  every 
year  a  gentleman,  who  was  termed  the  Count, 
arrived  with  a  party  of  male  friends  for  a  week's 
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shooting;  but  this  effected  no  variation  in  the 
tenour  of  my  existence.     Occasionally  I  saw  these 

• 

people.  They  sometimes  asked  me  a  question,  or 
bestowed  on  me  a  caress ;  but  I  was  too  timid  and 
silent  to  engage  the  interest  of  strangers,  and  my 
gouvernante  did  not  encourage  their  notice.  I 
often  heard  her  talking  to  the  Cur6  about  the 
Count,  whom  she  spoke  of  as  my  uncle.  Though 
I  did  not  always  attend  to  their  conversation  suffi- 
ciently to  comprehend  it  fully,  I  understood  that 
they  disliked  him.  They  spoke  of  his  dissipation, 
his  extravagance,  his  gaming ;  and  my  gouvernante 
invariably  sighed,  and  shook  her  head,  while  she 
wondered  who  would  be  my  futur>  and  alluded  to 
my  dot  as  a,  subject  for  apprehension.  As  yet,  I 
knew  not  what  these  things  meant. 

One  morning,  early,  just  after  my  fourteenth 
birthday,  I  was  in  the  garden,  filling  a  large  basket 
with  white  rose  leaves  for  conserving.  Looking 
up,  I  saw  the  Count/  who  appeared  to  have  just 
risen  and  completed  his  toilette,  leaning  from  a 
bed-chamber  window,  and  gazing  at  me  very  atten- 
tively :  I  looked  down  again,  and  pursued  my  occu- 
pation. A  few  minutes  afterwards,  I  started  on 
finding  him  beside  me. 

"  Well,  little  niece,"  said  he,  turning  back  the 
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large  brim  of  my  straw  hat,  so  as  to  obtain  a  com- 
plete view  of  my  features,  "  you  seem  very  busy. 
I  wonder  your  country  life  has  not  given  you  more 
colour.  You  are  as  pale  and  fair  as  your  mother ; 
look  at  me:  her  eyes  too!  Does  not  Madame 
Beauveau  tell  you  so !  Do  not  be  frightened.  Look 
at  me,  child,  and  answer." 

The  count  took  off  my  hat,  and  gave  it  me  to 
hold ;  he  smoothed  my  parted  hair,  patted  my  head, 
and  then  beckoned  to  a  gentleman  within  a  few 
paces  of  him.  The  latter  approached ;  I  cast  my 
eyes  towards  the  ground.  "  Here,  Boucher,"  pur- 
sued the  Count,  "  I  do  not  think  there  could  be  a 
better  moment." 

"  Very  happy  indeed,  Monseigneur,"  replied  the 
artist,  taking  from  his  pocket  a  pencil  and  book ; 
"these  accidental  situations  are  always  best :  I  will 
make  the  sketch  now.  Remain  precisely  as  you 
are,  my  little  dear  girl,  for  a  few  minutes,  do  not 
stir  until  I  give  you  permission." 

And  the  great  artist,  Boucher,  made  a  sketch 
for  a  picture  of  me,  as  I  stood  there  with  the 
basket  full  of  roses  beside  me.  My  elegantly 
dressed  but  haggard  and  emaciated  uncle  looking 
over  him  with  an  interest,  that  I  felt  to  be  strange, 
because  I  had  hitherto  received  so  few  marks  of 
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regard,  or  even  of  notice  from  him.  I  sat  after- 
wards to  Boucher  three  times  in  as  many  days, 
and  he  then  quitted  the  chateau  for  Paris,  as  if 
he  had  effected  the  object  for  which  he  came. 
This  circumstance  did  not  escape  the  gouvernante's 
remark;  I  heard  her  conversing  with  the  Curl  in 
an  under-tone  respecting  it.  He  expressed  his 
opinion,  that  the  Count  intended  to  affiance  me. 
The  shooting  party  broke  up  as  usual ;  but  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  the  domestics,  and  particularly 
of  my  gouvernante,  a  week  had  not  elapsed  after 
the  Count  quitted  the  chateau,  before  he  re-ap- 
peared, in  company  with  a  single  friend.  This 
gentleman's  name  was  not  known,  indeed  it  was 
noticed  that  the  Count  never  pronounced  it  during 
their  stay,  which  lasted  only  two  days.  During 
those  two  days,  however,  every  effort  was  made  to 
gratify  the  guest,  whom  the  Count  treated  with 
the  most  studious  attention.  The  repasts  ordered 
were  more  recherche  and  expensive  than  any  the 
Count  had  given  to  the  most  numerous  and  dis- 
tinguished party  he  had  ever  received.  Still 
stranger,  scarcely  had  the  Count  alighted,  though 
his  long  journey  had  evidently  been  performed 
without  stopping  to  repose,  than  he  repaired  to  my 
gouvernante's  room,  desiring  a  servant  to  bring 
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him  a  package,  to  be  found  in  the  carriage ;  this 
contained  a  pearl  necklace,  a  little  fan,  a  costly 
lace-tippet,  and  some  shoes  and  stockings  of  the 
last  mode.    He  requested  my  gouvernante  to  dress 
me  with  the  greatest  care  and  in  the  most  becom- 
ing manner  she  could,  and  not  to  suffer  me  to  leave 
her  chamber,  until  he  had  come  again  to  inspect  my 
toilette.    My  gouvernante,  who  did  not  choose  to 
express  the  surprise  and  curiosity  she  felt  even 
to  me,  summoned  my  nurse.     After  a  lengthy 
consultation,  the  dress  in  which  I  was  to  appear 
was  decided  on,  and  my  toilette  carefully  executed. 
The  Count,  who  meantime  had  breakfasted  with 
his  friend,  returned :  after  signifying  his  approval, 
he  drew   the  gouvernante   aside,  and  whispered 
some  request  to  her.     It  proved  to  be,  that  she 
should  take  me  into  the  gardens,  and  walk  up  and 
down  a  certain  alUe,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was 
an  alcove,  whence  the  Count  said  his  friend  might 
see  me  to  greater  advantage  than  under  the  em- 
barrassment he  feared  a  presentation  to  a  stranger 
might  occasion  me.    This  ruse  succeeded.    All  I 
knew  at  the  time  was,  that  we  walked  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  in  the  altte,  and  then  returned  to  the 
house.    My  ornaments  were  removed,  and  I  \Vas 
desired  not  to  quit   the  upper  chamber.     Next 
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day  I  was  again  dressed  with  particular  care,  and 
we  walked  again  in  the  same  altte,  where  we  met 
Monsieur  le  Gomte  and  the  friend  who  was  staying 
with  him.  This  gentleman  was  a  person  of  slender 
figure,  very  foppishly  dressed,  who  appeared  at  a 
distance  much  younger  than  he  looked  when  nearer. 
His  face  and  hand  seemed  artificially  whitened, 
and  he  wore  a  number  of  patches.  The  Count 
presented  me  as  his  little  niece,  and  I  received 
from  the  stranger  a  profound  bow,  a  compliment 
on  my  beauty,  and  a  handful  of  sweetmeats  from 
a  diamond-studded  bonbonniere.  Turning  to  my 
gouvernante,  with  a  tacit  appeal  that  was  habitual 
to  me,  I  perceived  her  eyes  were  rivetted  upon  the 
stranger,  and  that  she  was  absorbed  in  scrutinizing 
him.  There  was  in  her  countenance  as  she  gazed, 
an  expression  of  distrust  and  profound  melancholy, 
which  I  have  often  since  recalled.  Having  re- 
ceived our  congt,  she  returned  with  me  to  the 
house,  without  addressing  any  remark  to  me  on 
what  had  just  happened,  though  I  heard  her  mut- 
ter, "  Adieu  ne  plaise  qu'il  ne  soit  pas  lui." 

On  the  morrow  the  Count  and  his  friend  quitted 
the  chateau.  Some  days  elapsed  before  the  excite- 
ment occasioned  by  this  visit  subsided,  and  the 
conjectures  to  which  it  had  given  rise  were  ex- 
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hausted.  My  gouvernante  did  not  disguise  her 
belief  that  I  was  chiefly  concerned  in  the  occur- 
rence, and  that  we  might  expect  news  of  an  im- 
portant event.  I  did  not  comprehend  her  surmises. 
I  wondered  what  she  meant,  but  being  very  timid 
and  taciturn,  I  did  not  inquire.  Six  months  passed 
slowly  away  without  even  an  incident.  The  Count 
frequently  wrote  to  the  gouvernante,  but  his  letters 
only  contained  instructions  as  to  the  management 
of  the  estate  and  the  sale  of  its  produce.  She 
frequently  expressed  to  the  Abbe*  her  surprise  and 
disappointment  that  these  epistles  contained  no 
allusion  to  me.  It  was  his  opinion,  that  if  the  Count 
bad  entertained  any  project  at  the  time  he  caused 
my  picture  to  be  taken,  it  had  not  been  carried  into 
execution. 

One  forenoon,  in  the  ensuing  spring,  I  was  sit- 
ting with  a  book  in  my  hand  at  the  window  of  my 
bed-chamber,  listening  to  the  account  of  a  village 
accident,  which  my  bonne  was  relating  to  me,  while 
she  arranged  some  things  in  my  drawers,  when  the 
gouvernante  entered,  paler  even  than  usual,  greatly 
agitated,  and  holding  an  open  letter,  that  had 
arrived  a  few  minutes  before  by  post. 

"  Nannette,"  she  said,  addressing  my  nurse,  in 

a  voice  almost  inarticulate  from  emotion,  "  I  have 
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received  an  order  from  Monsieur  to  prepare  imme- 
diately for  Mademoiselle's  departure  for  Paris ;  you 
must  assist  me." 

You  accompany  her,  of  course,  madame." 
No,  Nannette,"  said  the  old  lady,  sinking  into 
a  chair,  and  bursting  into  tears.     "  Mademoiselle 
goes  without  me.     To-night  a  carriage  will  be  here, 
with  servants  to  conduct  her." 

u  Console  yourself,  madame,"  said  the  good  Nan- 
nette,  opening  a  bottle  of  Hungary  water,  and 
sprinkling  the  gouvernante's  face  and  hands.  "  Dear 
Mademoiselle  will  soon  return  to  us.  Monsieur, 
perhaps,  thought  the  journey  would  be  too  fatiguing 

for  you." 

"  Oh  !  Nannette,"  replied  the  poor  old  lady, 
unable  to  repress  her  sobs,  "she  has  never  been 
absent  an  hour  from  me  since  the  day  of  her  birth. 
Were  that  sweet  angel,  her  mother,  living,  she 
could  not  love  her  more  tenderly  than  I  do.  And 
now  to  part  with  her  so  suddenly,  without  knowing 
whither  she  is  going,  or  where  I  may  see  her 
again " 

I  threw  my  arms  round  my  poor  old  gouvernantes 
neck,  and  mingled  my  tears  with  hers.  La  bona* 
made  a  sign  to  madame  Beauveau,  who  recollect- 
ing she  should  alarm  and  distress  me  by  her  emo- 
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tioa,  roused  herself,  and  kissing  me,  said,  in  a  tone 
of  assumed  cheerfulness — 

"  Nannette  is  right,  dear  Amadie ;  I  am  only  a 
foolish  old  woman.  You  are  going  to  see  the  grand 
and  fine  city  of  Paris,  which  you  will  like  a 
thousand  times  better   than    this    dull    chateau, 

and m 

"  Oh,  que  non !  ma  gouvernante." 
"  Si — si — ma  fille.    And  you  will  bring  back 
numbers  of  new  playthings,  trinkets  and  books,  and 
beautiful  frocks.     You  will  be  able  to  tell  me  about 
all  the  fine  sights  and  fine  people  you  have  seen." 

"  And  perhaps,"  added  Nannette,  "  Mademoi- 
selle may  bring  us  back  news  of  some  young  noble- 
man— herfianct" 

"  WeU,"  said  the  gouvernante,  rising,  and  sigh- 
ing  heavily,  as  she  wiped  away  her  tears,  "  we  had 
better  think  of  packing ;  though  there  is  not  much 
to  be  done :  for  the  Count  desires  that  only  what  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  present  may  be  put  up. 
"  Ma  fille,"  she  added,  folding  me  in  her  embrace, 
"  go  into  the  gardens,  and  take  leave  of  your 
flowers  and  your  birds." 

As  she  bid  me,  I  went  down,  wandered  into  the 
garden,  and  seated  myself  on  that  part  of  the  stone 
escalier  overhung  by  the  boughs  of  the  lilac  tree  ; 
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the  very  spot  where  I  had  passed  so  many  hours 
with  my  gouvemante.  I  looked  round  at  the 
flower-beds,  the  shrubs,  the  trees,  the  house,  and 
the  skies,  but  my  little  mind  was  completely  en- 
grossed by  the  strange  events  that  had  come  to 
pass.  The  absence  of  incidents  in  my  life,  the  cir- 
cumscribed society  in  which  I  had  lived,  had  not 
been  favourable  to  the  development  of  my  intellect. 
I  was  neither  reflective  nor  imaginative.  I  knew 
that  I  was  about  to  quit  the  chateau  and  my  gouTer- 
nante ;  that  idea  was  sufficient  to  occupy  me  wholly. 
It  also  rendered  me  very  sad.  I  did  not  wonder 
why  I  was  going,  or  when  I  should  return ;  or  if  I 
should  see  my  uncle,  or  what  kind  of  place  Paris  is. 
I  felt  sorrow  at  quitting  my  dear  gouvemante  and  my 
home,  and  a  sort  of  dread,  or  repugnance  at  least, 
to  enter  strange  scenes ;  but  I  did  not  anticipate. 
After  sitting  some  time  on  the  steps,  I  remembered 
that  I  had  not  finished  setting  a  row  of  anemones 
in  my  own  garden.  Having  completed  this,  cleared 
the  little  plot  of  a  few  stones  and  weeds,  I  put  my 
spade,  hoe,  and  rake  into  my  barrow,  and  wheeled 
them  away  to  the  tool-house.  Then  I  gave  my 
birds  a  good  supply  of  provision,  and  a  parting  gift 
of  sugar ;  the  gold  fishes  in  my  globe  fresh  water 
and  a  few  crumbs.     I  collected  all  my  books,  and 
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placed  them  in  order  on  my  book  shelves.  I 
gathered  and  tied  up  a  large  posy  for  my  gouver* 
Dante,  and  could  not  refrain  from  watering  my 
flowers,  though  the  sun  was  shining  on  them. 

By  this  time  dinner  was  announced.  After  dinner 
they  dressed  me  for  my  journey.  My  gouvernante 
and  Nannette  were  both  assisting  me  to  draw  on 
my  gloves,  when  we  heard  the  rolling  of  a  heavy 
carriage  up  the  avenue.  Poor  madame  Beauvean 
became  ashy-white,  and  could  scarcely  support  her- 
self. Tears  started  to  my  eyes ;  I  felt  chilly  and 
trembled.  We  were  informed  that  a  female  who 
had  been  sent  to  take  charge  of  me  was  in  the 
9alle  £  manger.  Madame  Beauveau  went  down 
stairs  to  speak  to  her,  and  learnt  that  the  Count 
had  given  orders  if  they  found  me  ready  to  re- 
commence the  journey  immediately.  We  were  to 
sleep  on  the  road  at  the  place  where  they  had 
passed  the  previous  night.  A  few  minutes  more 
sufficed  to  complete  my  arrangements :  having 
been  again  and  again  embraced  by  my  gouvernante, 
who  suffered  acutely  at  parting  with  me,  and  by  my 
good  Nannette,  I  took  leave  of  all  the  servants,  who 
had  assembled  to  bid  me  farewell,  and  entered  the 
carriage,  into  which  I  was  followed  by  my  female 
attendant 
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This  woman  was  very  attentive  to  me  during  the 
journey,  but  not  communicative.  I  learnt  nothing 
from  her  as  to  what  I  might  expect  at  the  end  of 
it.  On  the  third  evening  we  arrived  in  Paris,  and 
drove  into  the  court-yard  of  a  fine  hotel.  Seven! 
servants  appeared.  I  was  carried  up  stairs  into  a 
suite  of  small,  but  splendidly  furnished  apartments, 
in  the  innermost  of  which  I  found,  at  dinner,  my 
uncle,  and  the  young-looking  elderly  gentleman 
who  had  presented  me  with  bon-bons  at  the  chateau. 
The  Count  received  me  very  kindly,  and  seemed  to 
pity  my  fatigue.  He  placed  me  on  a  couch,  and 
served  me  himself  with  wine  and  water,  pastry,  and 
fruit.  Not  long  after  the  dessert  had  been  placed  on 
table,  the  Count's  friend  rose,  and  begged  permission 
to  ring  the  bell,  and  inquire  if  fresh  horses  had  been 
put  to ;  remarking  that  it  would  be  late  before  1 
could  complete  my  journey. 

My  uncle  assented,  and,  taking  one  of  my  hands, 
said  to  me,  in  a  bland  tone,  "  Dear  Amadie,  tliis 
gentleman,  my  friend,  is  about  to  conduct  you  to 
a  residence  which  will  probably  be  your  home  for 
several  years.  You  will  have  every  reason  to  be  happy 
there.  Upon  this  card  is  my  address,  take  care  of 
it.  Write  to  me  whenever  you  like,  and  ask  frankly 
for  any  thing  you  may  wish  to  have.     I  shall  see 
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70a  from  tune  to  time."  He  kissed  my  forehead. 
His  friend  took  my  hand,  and  conducted  me  down 
stain.     We  re-entered  the  carriage. 

"  You  have  only  one  long  stage  more,  my  dear 
Mademoiselle,"  said  the  Count's  friend,  "  try  and 
sleep  it  away.  Stay,  allow  me  to  protect  your 
little  head  from  the  draughts."  So  saying,  he  tied 
on  a  veil  or  handkerchief  in  such  a  manner,  as 
completely  to  blind  my  eyes. 
"  But  I  cannot  see,  Monsieur." 
"  I  have  tied  it  so  for  that  very  reason.  You 
will  be  the  more  likely  to  sleep." 

And  I  did  sleep.  Indeed,  from  the  moment  I 
had  drank  the  wine  and  water  offered  me  by  my 
uncle,  I  had  felt  overcome  by  the  most  oppressive 
languor,  which  might  have  been  merely  the  effect 
of  the  great  fatigue  I  had  undergone.  However 
that  may  be,  I  slept,  and  so  profoundly,  that  it  is 
not  in  my  power  to  relate  any  of  the  other 
incidents  of  that  night. 

When  I  woke  I  found  myself  in  bed.  My  first 
consciousness  was  the  excessive  softness  of  the 
conch  and  pillows,  amid  which  I  had  sunk;  and 
the  silken  fineness  of  the  linen.  A  glass  in  the 
canopy  reflected  my  little  figure,  enveloped  in  lawns 
*nd  laces,  much  more  costly  than  those  to  which  I 
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had  been  accustomed.  I  could  not  but  admire  too, 
the  exquisite  garlands  embroidered  upon  the  blue 
satin  coverlid,  and  the  snowiness  of  the  trans- 
parent muslin  draperies  that  shaded  the  couch. 
I  sat  up.  While  I  was  engaged  in  examining 
the  bed-stead,  which  was  of  japan,  richly  gilded 
and  ornamented,  the  long  mirrors  impanelled  in 
the  walls,  the  light  cane  chairs  and  settees  cushioned 
with  blue,  that  formed  the  furniture  of  my  small 
but  elegant  apartment,  a  beautiful  pendule  chimed 
ten.  I  stepped  upon  the  tabouret  beside  my  bed. 
put  my  feet  into  a  little  pair  of  velvet  slippers  1 
found  there,  and  ran  over  the  richest  carpet  I  had 
ever  seen.  I  opened  one  of  the  windows,  which, 
like  the  bed,  were  shaded  with  the  softest  muslin, 
pushed  aside  the  jalousies,  and  peeped  out  upon 
a  balcony  of.  exotics,  overhanging  the  garden.  A 
door  near  me  was  half  open  ;  I  entered  a  cabinet 
de  toilette.  The  parquet  was  of  porcelain.  There 
was  a  marble  bath,  which  could  be  concealed  at 
pleasure ;  there  were  mirrors,  and  tables  arranged 
with  every  requisite  for  the  toilette,  in  the  most 
elegant  and  costly  forms.  I  wrapped  myself  in  the 
peignoir  I  found  lying  there,  and  rang  a  little  silver 
hand-bell.  It  was  answered  by  a  very  neat  looking 
femme  de  chambre,  who  prepared  the  hath  for  me. 
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As  soon  as  I  was  ready  to  dress,  she  opened  a 
large  wardrobe,  and  showed  me  a  store  of  linen 
prepared  for  me,  with  everything  else  necessary. 
In  the  story-books,  that  had  amused  my  childhood, 
I  had  read  of  enchantment :  all  that  lately  hap- 
pened to  me,  appeared  very  like 'it.     Yet  there 
was  a  palpable  reality  in  the  tiffany,  lace,  and 
embroidery  of  the  woman  who  waited  on  me,  that 
in  some  degree  reassured  me.    Though  my  natural 
timidity  was  very  much  increased  by  the  strange- 
ness and  isolation  of  my  new  circumstances,  curiosity 
so  far  overcame  my  reserve,  that  after  two  or  three 
attempts,  I  ventured  to  ask  how  it  could  be,  that 
all  the  articles  of  clothing  provided  suited  me  so 
well.     The  woman   smiled    significantly    as   she 
replied,  that  they  had  had  my  measure,  and  ex- 
pected me.     As  soon  as  I  was  dressed,  I  kneeled 
before  a  crucifix,  and  repeated  my  prayers,  but 
not  with  the  same  tranquil  satisfaction  that  I  was 
wont  to  prostrate  myself  in  my  accustomed  place 
of  devotion  at  home,  though  with  an  increased 
feeling  of  my  own  need  of  aid  and  protection. 
Meanwhile  the  woman  stood  by  me,  with  her  head 
averted.     When  I  had  finished,  she  conducted  me 
through  the  bedchamber  into  a  little  salon,  richly 
famished  and  elegantly  arranged,  in  the  midst  of 
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which  I  peceived  a  fauteuil  and  stool  placed  beside 
a  small  table,  on  which  a  chocolate  dejeuner  stood 
ready  for  me.  I  seated  myself;  the  cam£riste 
withdrew,  requesting  I  would  ring  when  I  required 
her.  I  was  too  much  occupied  in  examining  the 
choice  designs  of  the  porcelain  and  silver  service 
the  satin  hangings  of  the  apartment,  the  painted 
ceilings  and  panels,  the  draperies  and  mirrors,  to 
avail  myself  adequately  of  the  repast.  From  the 
loftiness  of  the  little  suite,  which  appeared  originally 
to  have  formed  only  one  apartment,  I  judged  that 
I  was  in  a  large  hotel.  I  heard  the  sound  of  a 
distant  bell  resembling  mine  ;  this  made  me  think 
there  were  other  inmates.  Though  the  windows, 
which  were  all  on  the  same  side,  looked  on  gardens 
and  extensive  pleasure-grounds,  occasionally  the 
rolling  of  vehicles,  and  other  street  noises,  led  me 
to  suppose  that  I  was  en  ville.  For  more  than 
half  an  hour,  I  remained  alone.  During  this  time. 
I  examined  the  pictures,  statues,  and  other  deco- 
rative  articles,  and  found  orie  table  furnished  with 
writing  materials,  another  with  implements  for 
drawing,  a  box  containing  all  the  requisites  for 
embroidery,  and  two  frames  having  pieces  in  them 
already  commenced,  also  a  well-filled  bookcase. 
As  soon  as  she  had  removed  my  dljefiner,  the 
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cam&iste  begged  me  to  go  into  my  dressing  room, 
where  I  found  a  woman  waiting  for  me,  with  a 
bundle  of  corsets  to  try  on.     This  operation  con- 
cluded, the  cam£riste  produced  a  bag  of  shoes,  and 
assisted  me  to  select  a  number  of  pairs  of  different 
colours,  some  of  them  richly  embroidered.    A  mo- 
diste then  entered,  to  take  my  measure  for  several 
robes,  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  in  a 
few  days.     The  camfriste  then  told  me,  that  a  pro- 
fessor of  music  would  shortly  attend,  to  try  if  I  had 
any  disposition  for  music  or  singing ;  that  a  dancing 
master  would  give  me  lessons  every  day,  and  that 
I  might  learn  drawing  and  painting,  if  I  wished  it. 
In  reply,  I  expressed  my  delight  at   hearing 
this,  and  begged  her  to  tell  me  to  whose  kindness 
I  owed  so  much,  and  then  I  ventured  to  ask  if  the 
house  I  was  in,  was  a  school.     She  answered,  yes ; 
that  it  was  a  royal  institution, — a  house  of  education, 
for  the  benefit  of  a  few  young  ladies  of  noble 
family. 

"  And  where  are  these  demoiselles  f 
"  You  will  see  them  by  and  by.  All  the  llfeves 
here,  dine  together.  Now,"  said  the  cam&iste,  "  I 
must  leave  you,  to  attend  to  other  things.  But 
how  will  you  amuse  yourself  until  your  first  master 
comes!    Would  you  like  to  attempt  one  of  these 
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pieces  of  work.     This  pattern  is  not  difficult,  and  I 
will  show  you  the  stitch.'" 

I  thanked  her,  and  sitting  down  listened  atten- 
tively to  her  instructions.  From  one  of  the  tables 
she  took  a  little  tortoise-shell  box,  containing  a  gold 
thimble  and  scissors,  and  a  fillagree  needle-book, 
which  she  said  were  for  me.  I  was  quite  charmed 
with  all  the  wonders  my  new  abode  presented,  and 
the  number  of  beautiful  things  of  which  I  had  sud- 
denly become  possessed.  I  worked  a  leaf,  which 
she  praised  very  much,  and  then  she  left  me  to  pur- 
sue my  occupation  alone. 

At  one,  a  dancing  master  was  introduced.  He 
was  a  person  of  unprepossessing  appearance,  but 
his  kind  and  amiable  manners  soon  dispelled  the 
fear  and  embarrassment  with  which  I  had  at  first 
regarded  him.  In  my  first  attempts  I  found  a 
number  of  difficulties  to  overcome.  As  I  had  never 
seen  any  dancing,  and  was,  therefore,  without  any 
penc/iant  for  the  art,  my  first  lessons  were  rather 
unpleasant  tasks.  However,  I  was  very  docile,  and 
Monsieur  le  maitre  de  danse  as  patient  and  deferen- 
tial as  if  I  had  been  a  princess  royal.  He  paid  the 
greatest  attention  to  my  deportment  and  attitudes, 
and  made  me  promise  to  practise  assiduously  in  his 
absence.     A  singing  master  succeeded  him.    He 
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found  that  I  had  a  pretty  natural  voice,  and  quick 
ear.     He  commenced  teaching  me  to  accompany 
myself  upon  the  harpsichord.    After  this  gentleman, 
arrived  another,  who  selected  passages  in  works  of 
entertaining  literature,  correcting  my  pronunciation, 
and  exercising  me  in  orthography.     A  lesson   in 
writing  from  him  terminated  my  morning  occupa- 
tion.    At  four  o'clock    the    camlriste   returned, 
rearranged  my  hair  and  toilette,  conducted  me  down 
stairs,  and  ushered  me  into  a  talle-a-manger,  where 
I  found  six  demoiselles,  and  an   elderly  lady,  of 
rather  stiff  and  austere  aspect,  whose  name  I  learnt 
afterwards  was  Madame  Du  Tour.     The  first  thing 
that  struck  me,  was  the  remarkable  beauty  of  all 
these  young  persons,  whose  ages  varied  from  my 
own    to    seventeen.     They  were    very  dissimilar. 
One  was  a  petite  brunette,  the  perfection  of  minia- 
ture beauty ;  another,  with  symmetrical  fulness  of 
form,   had   chesnut   hair,  and  violet  blue  eyes  ; 
another,  raven  hair,  and  a  pale  skin ;  a  fourth,  bril- 
liant dark  eyes,  and  a  gorgeous  bloom ;  a  fifth  was 
distinguished  by  a  complexion  that  blended  the  hues 
of  the  lily  and  the  rose  ;  the  sixth  had  a  fair  mild 
face,  and  blond  tresses.     In  all,  beauty  was  height- 
ened by  grace  and  refinement.     It  would  have  been 
easy  to  divine  that  they  were  *  demoiselles  nobles' 
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They  received  me  with  much  kindness,  vying  with 
each  other  in  attentions  while  we  were  at  table,  and 
afterwards,  when  we  went  into  the  garden,  ini- 
tiating me  in  all  their  games  and  diversions. 

Madame  Du  Tour  sat  in  the  midst  of  us, 
working,  or  reading  journals,  but  she  was  not  the 
less  attentive  to  every  thing  that  passed,  and  care- 
fully repressed  any  questions  tending  to  establish 
unreserved  communication  between  the  pupils.  The 
first  time  I  mentioned  my  dear  old  gouvernante,  I 
remember,  she  rose,  and  taking  me  apart,  whispered 
to  me,  that  it  was  ill-bred  to  speak  of  persons,  and 
indeed,  of  places  and  things,  that  others  were  un- 
acquainted with.  She  bade  me  avoid  doing  so  in 
future.  I  was  surprised,  but  I  knew  no  better. 
Yet  it  seemed  strange  to  me.  From  similar  repre- 
sentations, I  do  not  doubt,  it  resulted,  that  in  the 
three  hours  we  were  allowed  to  spend  together  every 
day,  we  talked  very  little,  and  only  of  present  inci- 
dents. Yet  we  were  often  very  joyous,  and  on  the 
whole,  I  was  extremely  happy.  The  society  of 
youthful  companions  was  new  to  me. 

Our  grounds  were  beautiful,  and  extensive.  The 
grove  which  terminated  them,  almost  blended  with 
the  woods  of  Satory.  We  had  also  a  conservatory, 
and  to  each  a  parterre  was  allotted  for  the  culti- 
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vation  of  flowers.    A  number  of  games  of  exercise, 
besides,  afforded  us  recreation  out  of  doors. 

On  Sunday  a  priest  performed  mass  for  us,  in 
one  of  the  apartments  at  home. 

My  morning  avocations   were  interesting  and 
various.     I  felt  the  greatest  delight  in  my  new  pur- 
suits ;  the  greatest  pleasure  in  perceiving  my  own 
improvement.     Only  one  wish  was  unrealized.     I 
longed  for  the  presence  of  my  dear,  kind,  old  gouver- 
nante.     Whenever  I  was  quite  alone,  I  pondered 
on  the  composition  of  a  letter  to  her,  which  would 
induce  her  to  come  to  me.     Very  far  from  being 
advanced  for  my  age,  I  {bund  all  the  difficulties  of 
an  unassisted  child  in  giving  my  ideas  and  feelings 
expression  upon  paper.     It  cost  me  portions  of 
several  morningB,  and  a  severe  application  to  the 
dictionary,  before  I  could  produce  an  epistle  that 
satisfied  me.    At  length  I  concluded  one,  with 
which  I  felt  sure  she  would  be  much  pleased,  and 
entrusted  it  to  my  cam&iste  to  despatch  for  me. 
She  smiled  as  she  read  the  superscription,  but  pro- 
mised with  a  great  appearance  of  earnestness,  that 
it  should  be  forwarded.     I  pictured  to  myself  the 
delight  my  gouvernante  would  feel  on  perusing  it. 
I  imagined  what  she  would  write  in  reply.     In  the 
course  of  a  week  I  very  anxiously  anticipated  a 
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letter ;  when,  day  after  day  passed,  and  none  arrived, 
I  began  to  expect  my  gouvernante  herself  every 
hour.  The  long  suspense  that  followed,  threw  me 
into  a  state  of  the  most  painful  nervous  excitement. 
When  weeks  and  months  wore  away,  and  hope 
abandoned  me,  my  disappointment  was  proportion- 
ally severe.  I  believed  my  poor  gouvernante  dead ; 
for  thus  only  could  I  account  for  her  silence. 

It  occurred  to  me  to  write  to  my  guardian, — as 
Madame  Du  Tour  called  him, — Monsieur  le  Comte, 
and  inquire.  I  did  so,  but  my  letter  was  returned 
to  me.  I  was  told  that  he  was  travelling,  and  had 
quitted  France. 

I  had  not  the  relief  of  confiding  these  anxieties 
to  my  young  friends.  All  conversation  of  this  kind 
was  prohibited  by  Madame  Du  Tour.  Already  I 
had  acquired  the  habit  of  reserve. 

In  time  my  gaiety  returned.  My  character  was  no 
longer  so  subdued  in  tone  as  it  had  been  during  my 
lonely  childhood.  Yet  sometimes,  when  I  reflected 
upon  the  inexplicable  silence  of  my  best  loved  friend, 
or  feared  that  she  was  lost  to  me  for  ever,  a  shadow 
chequered  my  otherwise  tranquil  and  happy  exist- 
ence. 

In  its  routine,  each  day  resembled  that  which 
preceded  it,  and  yet  to  me,  there  were  many  little 
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incidents  and  pleasures.  One  morning,  for  instance, 
I  woke  pleased  with  the  thought  that  I  should  soon 
receive  the  praise  of  my  music  master,  for  the  diffi- 
culty I  had  conquered  since  his  last  lesson ;  another 
time,  that  I  should  receive  the  new  song  he  had 
promised ;  or,  that  I  should  commence  the  piece  of 
embroidery  I  had  prepared  the  day  before ;  or  I 
hastened  to  dress,  anticipating  that  some  pet  flower, 
of  my  own  raising,  which  I  had  left  in  bud,  I  should 
now  find  had  opened.  In  this  manner  passed  three 
years.  During  that  period  our  little  society  had 
changed  its  members.  One  by  one,  at  intervals, 
the  elder  demoiselles  had  been  withdrawn  from  us 
in  a  great  measure,  for  a  while ;  and  then  had  dis- 
appeared  suddenly,  without  explanation,  without 
adieux. 

"  We  see  very  little  of  Claudine,  or  of  Isabel," 
was  the  sort  of  remark  made  on  these  occasions ; 
"she  rarely  joins  us  now,  she  seems  thoughtful, 
pre-occupied."" 

"Silence,  mesdemoiselles,"  Madame  Du  Tour  would 
explain ;  "  those  personal  remarks  are  not  comme  il 
faut.  You  had  better  amuse  yourselves  by  practising 
your  dances  on  the  lawn." 

And  a  few  weeks  after,  the  young  girl  of  whom 
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there  had  been  question,  we  found  belonged  to  us  no 
more. 

"  What  has  become  of  Mademoiselle  T 
Madame  Du  Tour  would  answer  with  a  frown, 
"  She  is  not  well,  and  has  returned  to  her  family  ;" 
or,  "  She  has  finished  her  education." 

One  evening  we  were  sitting  upon  cushions,  on 
the  grass,  playing  at  catching  some  ivory  balls  in 
cups,  when  we  perceived  Madame  Du  Tour  enter 
the  garden  from  the  windows  of  the  salon.     She 
was  accompanied  by  a  lady  and  gentleman.     This 
very  rare  spectacle  arrested  our  attention.      It 
seemed  that  nothing  less  than  a  miracle  could  have 
brought  strangers  into  the  centre  of  our  seclusion. 
The  lady  appeared  more  than  thirty  years  of  age. 
She  was  handsomely  dressed,  but  with  no  great 
appearance  of  care.     Her  demeanour  was  strik- 
ingly assured,    her   features    fine,    and   decidedly 
regular,  though  at  the  time  I  did  not  remark  her 
possessing  that  degree   of  beauty  to  which  her 
ascendancy  is  attributed.     Perhaps  it  was  because 
I  was  accustomed  to  look  on  extremely  youthful 
faces,  that  to  me  hers  appeared  already  chijjbnec; 
or  perhaps  the  coarseness  of  her  complexion,   or 
her  bold,  quick  glance  deteriorated  it  in  my  childish 
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eyes.  By  her  side,  I  recognized  my  uncle's  friend, 
the  bean  who  had  escorted  me  by  night  to  my 
present  home.  Madame  Du  Tour  remained  behind 
this  pair,  answering  any  remark  they  addressed 
to  her,  with  the  most  servile  obsequiousness.  The 
lady  advanced  into  the  midst  of  the  circle.  We 
all  rose  and  curtseyed.  She  smiled,  and  began 
talking  with  a  pleasing  frankness  of  manner,  direct- 
ing her  questions  especially  to  me.  But  all  the 
while  her  calm  dark  grey  eyes  wandered  from  one 
face  to  another,  with  a  penetrating  scrutiny,  as  if 
she  were  engaged  in  some  affair  of  moment,  and 
her  brow  seemed  shadowed  and  contracted  by  I 
know  not  what  of  care  and  pain.  The  smiling 
lips  too  quivered  slightly,  with  an  expression  of 
mingled  bitterness  and  sadness.  I  think  now,  that 
she  looked  as  if  she  both  envied  and  pitied  us ;  as 
if  she  had  roused  all  her  firmness  to  wrestle  with 
the  consciousness  of  her  humiliation. 

"  Lebel,"  said  she,  turning  away,  "  Voifit  ce  qu'il 
nous  faut.  JTest-ce  pas.  La  beauts  et  rien  que 
la  beaut£." 

The  glance  that  had  accompanied  these  words, 
appropriated  them  to  me.  For  the  first  time  I 
learnt  that  I  was  handsome ;  naturally  I  pondered  on 
this  speech,  at  once,  disparaging  and  complimentary. 
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This  visit,  which  was  not  repeated,  I  doubt  not 
made  an  impression  on  us  all,  but  we  did  not 
venture  to  talk  of  it. 

One  morning,  while  I  was  sitting  alone  in  my 
room,  the  chambriere  to  whom  from  habit  and 
constant  kindness  and  attention  on  her  part,  I  had 
become  attached,  entered,  saying,  that  Madame 
Du  Tour  was  about  to  take  a  little  walk  in  the 
grounds,  and  wished  to  have  the  pleasure  of  my 
company.  This  was  very  unusual.  In  fact,  I  had 
never  before  quitted  my  own  apartments,  previous 
to  the  dinner  hour.  Madame  Du  Tour  also 
begged,  added  the  waiting  woman,  that  I  would 
let  her  see  me  in  my  last  new  nSgligee^  as  it  was 
from  the  hands  of  a  modiste  she  had  never  before 
employed.  How  beautiful,  I  exclaimed,  when  the 
camfriste  showed  me,  hanging  in  my  dressing  room, 
a  violet  coloured  gown,  a  white  lace  cloak,  and  a 
hat  with  a  little  plume.  "  Stay,"  said  she,  pouring 
some  perfume  into  a  porcelain  corvette,  and  hand- 
ing  me  a  damask  napkin,  uyou  must  make  your 
toilette  regularly,  to  do  yourself  and  the  modtet 
justice.  When  you  are  ready,  mademoiselle,  I  will 
arrange  your  hair." 

I  went  down  elated  with  the  effect  of  my  dress, 
but  feeling  that  I  would  rather  have  had  it  ad- 
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mired  by  my  young  friends,  than  by  Madame  Da 
Tour. 

Madame,  though  she  bestowed  on  me  an  approv- 
ing glance,  made  no  comment  on  my  appearance. 
She  carried  a  book  and  a  key,  I  walked  by  her  side 
through  the  grounds,  until  we  reached  a  door  in 
a  wall,  which  I  had  hitherto  believed  our  boundary. 
The  grove  of  trees  on  the  other  side  I  had  always 
supposed  part  of  the  woods  of  Satory.  Madame 
Du  Tour  opened  this  door,  we  passed  into  an  alfa* 
I  found  myself  walking  over  the  softest  turf, 
bordered  with  flowers  and  odorous  shrubs;  this 
aXlSe,  terminated  by  an  alcove  with  a  fountain 
before  it,  was  surrounded  by  thick  plantations, 
through  which  a  number  of  little  serpentine  paths 
intersecting  each  other,  formed  almost  a  labyrinth. 
We  entered  the  alcove  and  seated  ourselves. 

Madame  Du  Tour  produced  some  work,  and 
requested  me  to  read  aloud  to  her  the  book  she 
had  brought.  It  was  the  first  novel  I  had  ever 
perused.  I  had  read  only  a  few  pages,  when 
Madame  Du  Tour,  on  the  plea  of  having  forgotten 
something,  left  me,  desiring  me  to  remain  where  I 
was  until  she  returned,  and  amuse  myself  by  pro- 
ceeding with  my  roman.  I  did  so,  devouring  page 
after  page  with  the  greatest  delight  and  avidity. 
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When  most  absorbed  by  the  interest  of  the  fiction, 
a  sudden  touch  startled  me.  Looking  from  my 
book,  I  found  the  fringed  paw  of  a  small  silken- 
haired  spaniel  resting  upon  my  dress;  he  was 
gazing  earnestly  in  my  face  and  wagging  his  tail. 
I  smoothed  his  long  ears  caressingly.  A  strange 
voice  alarmed  me.  Close  beside  me,  I  perceived 
a  tall  noble  looking  personage,  who  smiled  gra- 
ciously. 

"  Mademoiselle,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  my  fa- 
vourite has  not  alarmed  you.  You  are  fond  of 
dogs.11 

u  Yes,  Monsieur — Monseigneur." 

u  And  Tircis  is  very  fond  of  beautiful  ladies.11 

Here  the  stranger  bent  his  eyes  upon  me,  mine 
fell  beneath  them,  but  not  until  I  had  remarked 
that  they  were  of  the  darkest  blue,  and  had  felt 
the  influence  of  their  soft  and  winning  expression. 

Uncertain  to  remain  or  hasten  away,  I  sat  with 
my  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  blushing  most  dis- 
tressingly. Though  I  could  not  see  him,  I  felt 
that  he  continued  to  gaze  on  me. 

"  My  dear  child " 

There  was  a  tenderness  in  the  tone  of  these 
words,  that  occasioned  me  a  thrill  of  pleasure.  I 
had  never  experienced  the  love  of  a  lather  or  a 
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brother.  I  had  no  attached  relatives  or  friends, 
the  accents  of  regard  and  interest  were  strange  to 
me. 

"  My  dear  child,  how  old  are  you." 

"  Seventeen,  Monseigneur." 
Have  you  resided  here  long !" 
Three  years,  I  believe." 
Ah,  true,  three  years." 

Had  I  dared,  I  would  have  asked  him  how  he 
was  aware  of  it. 

"  And  you  have  been  happy  here  !" 

"  Very  happy ." 

"  You  would  like  to  live  here  always  ?    You  have 
no  wishes  unfulfilled  T 

"  No.    Yes ; — that  is,  I  have  often  wished  to 
have  my  gouvernante  with  me.    But  sometimes  I 
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"  Who,  my  dear,  do  you  mean  by  your  gou- 
vernante r 

"  An  old  lady  who  took  care  of  me  in  my  child- 
hood ;  who  was  very  fond  of  me,  very  kind  to  me." 

"  But  have  you  not  here  companions  of  your  own 
age,  better  suited  to  you  f1 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  becoming  re-assured  by  his 
bland  smile  and  kind  tone,  "  I  have  some  very 
amiable  young  friends.    But  at  times  I  wish  for  a 
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friend  who  had  seen  more  of  the  world  than  I  have, 
and  knew  many  things  of  which  I  am  ignorant ; 
some  one  of  whom  I  might  ask  questions,  I  mean 
older  and  more  experienced  than  myself;  above 
all,  some  one  to  whom  I  could  tell  all  my  thoughts, 
who  would  love  me,  whom  I  could  love  dearly ."" 

u  Do  you  think,"  said  the  stranger,  taking  one 
of  my  hands,  which  he  enclosed  within  his  own, 
then  turned  to  examine  the  palm,  and  finally  car- 
ried to  his  lips,  "  Do  you  think,"  he  inquired  with 
a  sort  of  humility,  yet  most  assured— seeking  an 
answer  at  the  same  time  with  his  eyes,  while  mine 
shrunk  from  the  fascination  of  his  smile — "Do 
you  fancy,  if  you  knew  me  longer,  you  could  lo?e 
me  well  enough  for  such  a  friend !" 

I  could  have  replied  "  yes,"  with  sincerity,  for 
wliere  the  mind  is  as  simple  as  was  mine,  the  heart, 
when  it  is  young,  is  also  quick  and  warm.  It  is  so 
full  of  trust,  so  ready  to  give  itself  away,  that  a 
look,  a  few  words,  a  touch,  a  charm,  the  work  of 
a  moment,  suffices  to  create  a  sentiment,  to  fix  an 
impression,  which,  though  instantaneous,  may  yet 
be  indelible.  Not,  as  in  after  years,  are  time  and 
repeated  effects  requisite  to  raise  an  affection.  It 
does  not  see  ;  it  does  not  judge  ;  criticize  features 
or  appreciate  qualities.    It  does  not  always  approve, 
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nor  even  always  admire.  It  looks,  and  it  loves. 
Such  love  may  be  the  fruit  of  a  day,  an  hour,  or 
an  instant.  Alas !  when  the  feelings  are  mature 
before  the  reason. — I  might  have  answered  "  yes," 
that  I  was  sure  I  could ;  but  though  I  knew  not 
there  was  any  motive  for  shame,  I  felt  disposed  to 
conceal  my  prepossession  in  his  favour,  and  was 
silent. 

"  I  do  not  mean  love  me  as  you  loved  your  gou- 
vernante,"  he  added. 

44  As  Madeline  loved  her  guardian  T  I  inquired, 
laying  my  hand  upon  Madame  Du  Tour's  roman. 

~  "  Yes,  I  dare  say,"  returned  the  stranger,  laugh- 
ing, "as  Madeline  loved  her  guardian.  Do  you 
think  you  could  F 

44  What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  we  love V"  I 
asked. 

44  That  is  a  very  profound  question,  my  charming 
demoiselle.  Love  is  a  sentiment  we  experience, 
but  can  never,  define.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  love 
is,  but  I  can  teach  you." 

His  voice  lowered  as  he  pronounced  the  last 
words.  He  smiled  on  me  significantly,  and  with 
evident  admiration.  As  he  bent  to  whisper  to  me, 
his  lips  seemed  to  breathe  a  subtle  sweetness  full 
of  charm. 
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"  Come,"  said  he ;  and  there  was  in  the  accent 
though  gentle,  a  command  that  I  knew  not  how  to 
resist ;  "  you  shall  walk  with  me  through  the  plant- 
ations.    I  have  now  half  an  hour." 

"But,  Monseigneur — " 

"  No  difficulties  my  love.  Madame  Du  Tour  wfl] 
not  be  surprised  at  your  absence." 

Taking  my  hands,  he  drew  me  from  my  seat.  1 
felt  surprised  at  his  demeanour — surprised,  indeed, 
to  find  myself  conversing  with  him  ;  but  there  was 
so  much  inexplicable  in  my  life,  that  I  felt  less 
astonishment  than  any  one  else  would  have  done. 
So  we  walked  beneath  the  shade  of  the  plantations 
and  conversed — if  the  term  conversation  may  be 
applied  to  a  series  of  questions  on  his  part,  and 
simple  answers  upon  mine.  During  this  interview, 
he  looked  several  times  at  his  watch,  and  whenever 
he  did  so — though  I  was  far  from  feeling  quite 
tranquil  with  him — I  hoped  he  would  not  leave  me 
— so  great  was  already  the  charm  of  his  presence. 
But  the  half  hour  he  had  named  flitted  by  before 
I  could  believe  it  gone.  Taking  a  silver  key  from 
his  pocket,  he  opened  the  door  leading  into  the 
grounds  of  our  house,  saluted  me  on  the  brow, 
pressed  my  hand  hastily,  and  motioning  me  to 
enter,  bade  me  farewell. 
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Madame  Du  Tour  was  pacing  up  and  down  a 
pathway  within,  very  near  the  gate.  She  remarked 
that  it  must  be  very  near  the  dinner  hour,  with 
some  other  trivialities ;  and  I  thought  that  she 
studiously  avoided  looking  at  me.  On  my  part,  I 
did  not  mention  my  rencontre,  though  I  felt  per- 
suaded she  must  be  aware  of  it.  At  dinner  I  was 
very  silent.  Engrossed  by  the  event  of  the  morning, 
I  was  scarcely  sensible  of  what  was  passing  before 
me.  As  soon  as  possible  afterwards,  I  escaped  to 
my  own  rooms,  excusing  my  absence  to  my  young 
friends  on  the  plea  that  Madame  Du  Tour  had 
tent  me  a  book  which  entertained  me  very  much. 
In  fact,  I  seated  myself  near  a  window  opening  on 
the  balcony,  and  attempted  to  read  the  book  that 
had  so  much  interested  me  in  the  morning ;  but 
the  moment  I  met  with  the  word  love,  my  thoughts 
wandered  away  to  the  stranger.  Again  I  seemed 
to  hear  the  first  tones  of  his  voice,  which  I  thought 
more  musical  than  that  of  any  other  human  being. 
I  remembered  the  charm  and  the  surprise  its  pecu- 
liar sweetness  had  occasioned.  In  fancy  I  raised 
my  eyes,  and  again  perceived  his  presence — a  pre* 
sence  that  seemed  to  me  full  of  inexpressible  grace, 
dignity,  and  nobleness.  What  a  delight  it  was  to 
recall  every  look  and  movement,  to  repeat,  to  dwell 
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on  every  word  he  had  uttered.  For  me  there  was 
henceforth  a  new  life.  The  skies  became  softer, 
the  sunshine  brighter,  the  flowers  more  fragrant, 
the  air  more  exhilarating.  There  was  a  buoyancy 
in  my  whole  being  hitherto  unknown  to  me.  My 
intelligence  seemed  developed  with  my  heart.  1 
scarcely  felt  my  own  identity.  I  had  suddenly 
become  a  woman.  Now  I  knew  the  use — I  was 
conscious  of  the  possession — of  the  power  of  beauty. 
I  loved.  The  want  of  my  existence  was  supplied. 
In  childhood  fatherless  and  motherless ;  reared  in 
solitude,  I  had  never  known  those  happy  sources 
of  affection.  Now,  like  the  long  hidden  waters  of 
some  desert  fount,  flowing  at  the  touch  of  a  magi- 
cian, my  heart  poured  forth  at  once  its  secret 
treasure.  For  me,  all  sympathies  blended  in  one. 
All  the  powers  of  my  heart  were  called  forth  at 
once,  and  centred  in  one  object.  My  love  was  as 
pure  as  love — which  is  always  a  sentiment  com- 
pounded of  grossness  and  sublimity  in  natures  like 
our\  whereof  the  elements  are  earth  and  fire- 
can  be,  as  pure  as  innocence  that  verged  on  igno- 
'  ranee  could  render  it. 

On  the  morrow  I  was  agreeably  surprised  by  re- 
ceiving the  cadcau  of  a  set  of  miniature  volumes, 
bound  in  velvet,  an  edition  of  Moliere's  plays.    On 
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opening  the  first,  a  sprig  of  myrtle,  that  I  had 
gathered  the  day  before,  and  which  the  stranger 
had  taken  from  me,  revealed  the  giver.  How  much 
delight  I  experienced.  How  lively  was  my  admira- 
tion of  the  elegant  present. 

That  afternoon  Madame  Du  Tour  sent  to  ask 
me  if  I  would  walk  again  in  the  bosquet.  I  readily 
assented,  and  dressed  with  more  care  than  I  had 
ever  before  bestowed  on  my  toilette.  The  came- 
riste  observed  this.  I  saw  that  she  did,  and  the 
idea  that  my  precious  secret  was  not  wholly  mine, 
disturbed  for  a  moment  my  felicity.  When  I  de- 
scended, Madame  Du  Tour  gave  me  the  key  of  the 
gate  leading  into  the  gnjve,  and  by  a  gesture  recom- 
mended silence.  Until  that  moment  the  hope  that 
I  should  see  him  had  been  combated  by  doubt, 
Now  I  felt  sure  that  I  should.  I  hurried  through 
the  garden,  taking  mechanically  the  right  direction 
towards  the  grove,  though  I  was  in  a  delirium  of 
emotion,  and  neither  saw  skies,  flowers,  trees,  nor 
did  I  feel  the  path  I  trod  on.  I  did  not  even  think. 
My  whole  being  seemed  confused  by  the  agitation 
of  my  sensations.  I  unlocked  the  door,  and 
opened  it  slowly.  As  I  did  so,  it  revealed 
a  bit  of  green  pathway,  the  drooping  bough 
of  a  shrub ;  and,  how  my  face  flushed,  how  my 
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heart  beat,  with  tumultuous  happiness — the  per- 
sonage I  had  hoped  to  find  !  He  smiled  archly, 
held  out  his  hand,  and  drew  me  towards  him,  and 
embraced  me.  "  You  are  a  good  child,"  said  he, 
caressing  me  again  and  again. 

I  cannot  dwell  on  this  interview,  or  those  which 
followed.     In  themselves  to  me  too  exquisite.    In 
remembrance  too  agonizing  to  be  described.   Evwy 
thing  combined  to  render  my  love  an  illusion,  as 
perfect  as  if  it  had  been  the  effect  of  enchantment. 
My  youth,  my  ignorance,  my  isolation.     The  mys- 
tery which  enveloped  me — my  love  and  my  lover— 
the  elysian  beauty  of  the  scene — the  unbroken  soli- 
tude of  our  interviews.     He  was  all  blandness,  yet 
there  was  a  nobleness  about  him  that  inspired  me 
with  a  sentiment   approaching  to  veneration.    I 
adored  him,  indeed,  as  a  superior  being.     Which 
was  the  greater  happiness  I  scarcely  knew :  to  be 
with  him,  to  cling  to  him ;  to  listen  to  his  few 
words — so  few,   but,   oh !    how  precious  !    all  of 

praise,  of  endearment,  or after  I  had  parted 

from  him,  when  I  was  alone,  to  recall  one  by  one 
every  look,  smile,  word,  tone,  and  to  fix  them  as 
treasures  in  my  memory  indelibly.  Indelibly  !  well 
may  I  say,  reiterated  the  baroness,  for  they  are 
still  uneffaced — still  inefiacable.     They  defy  sorrow 
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and  time.  Ah  !  I  feel  how  right  I  was  to  enshrine 
them  in  remembrance— now  in  the  day  when  I  have 
nothing  else  left.  Our  meetings  continued  during 
several  weeks.  To  me — an  age — my  life ;  for  pre- 
vious to  that  time  all  now  appeared  to  have  been 
blank.  I  could  have  lived  on  so  for  ever.  My  con- 
tentment was  perfect.  Yet  when  my  lover  prayed 
me,  for  his  sake,  to  come  to  another  home,  where 
we  need  never  be  parted,  even  I  felt  that  this 
would  be  an  accession  to  our  felicity. 

"  Yes,"  I  returned,  u  I  should  like  to  be  with 
yon  always,  for  ever.  Now  I  shall  be  your  wife : 
shall  I  not !  What  is  it  to  be  a  wife  ?  To  wear  a 
gold  ring — to  be  called  madame  !" 

"  Yes,  my  child." 

"  But  is  there  not  a  religious  service  performed 
in  the  church  F" 

"  Sometimes.  It  often  takes  place  in  a  chapel  at 
home,  or  in  a  room." 

"  And  the  bride  wears  white.  When  shall  we  be 
married  r 

The  stronger  smiled  and  coloured. 

"  When  shall  we  be  married  ?"  I  repeated. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  be  married  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Why !  That  you  may  wear  a  white  robe  and  a 
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ring,  and  be  called  madame !  Well,  you  shall  wear 
a  white  robe,  a  ring,  and  be  called  madame,  beauty, 
any  day  you  please,  after  to-morrow." 

"  Madame — and  what  beside!  What  is  jour 
name?" 

"  Call  me  what  you  please." 

"  You  always  answer  me  so.  But,  indeed,  you 
must  tell  me  before  we  are  married. 

"  Call  me  Comte  Louis." 

"  Louis  ?  Is  your  name  really  Louis  ?  So  is  the 
king's.  What  a  beautiful  name.  Just  like  you ; 
so  grand  and  so  beautiful.  Well,  the  day  after  to- 
morrow we  will  be  married,  and  I  shall  be  called 
Madame  la  Comtesse  Louis — shall  I  not  f 

I  threw  my  arms  round  my  lover's  neck,  and 
looked  up  in  his  face.  I  remember  now  that  he 
smiled  sadly  and  tenderly,  with  an  expression  of 
pity,  that  seemed  strange  to  me.  He  then  averted 
his  gaze,  but,  after  a  few  moments  of  thoughtful- 
ness,  resumed  his  usual  gaiety.  The  day  after  the 
next  I  was  arrayed  in  a  dress  of  beautiful  lace, 
and  the  Comte  sent  me  a  magnificent  pearl  hoop 
ring.  .  This  ring,  said  the  baroness,  extending 
her  wan,  white  hand,yand  pointing  to  a  solitary  one 
which  hung  loosely  on  the  emaciated  finger,  I 
have  worn  it  ever  since. 
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Loud  sobs  here  choaked  her  utterance.  She 
could  not  subdue  her  emotion.  It  became  more 
rnd  more  violent,  till  she  fell  into  a  hysterical 
paroxysm.  Her  narration  was  interrupted  for 
several  days. 

What  was  I  talking  of?  said  she,  in  continua- 
tion. This  ring,  which  I  put  on  for  the  first  time 
with  so  much  pride  and  delight  I  fastened  sprigs 
of  blossoming  myrtle  in  my  hair.  I  looked  beauti- 
ful, and  I  knew  it.  Madame  Du  Tour  came  to  me. 
She  told  me  I  was  about  to  leave,  never  to  return, 
and  smiled  grimly  as  she  bade  me  adieu.  Sophie,  the 
cam£riste,  I  was  pleased  to  find,  accompanied  me. 

A  carriage  arrived.  I  wrapt  myself  in  a  mantle. 
We  drove  a  little  way ;  the  noise  and  movement  of 
the  streets  appeared  strange  to  me.  We  stopped 
at  an  hotel  in  the  same  town;  a  page  and  a 
female  attendant  appeared  to  receive  me.  I  was 
ushered  into  a  very  elegant  suite  of  apartments, 
consisting  of  an  ante- room,  salle  &  manger,  salon, 
boudoir,  a  chambre  &  coucher,  with  two  cabinets 
de  toilette  adjoining  it ;  the  ameublement  of  all 
surpassing  in  taste  and  luxury  even  that  of  my 
former  abode ;  but  such  objects  now  having  not  so 
much  novelty,  of  course  less  excited  my  admira- 
tion ;  besides,  I  was  no  longer  quite  so  childish.    I 
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had  scarcely  placed  myself  in  a  fauteuil,  when  the 
Comte  appeared  to  welcome  me.  He  was  full 
dressed,  looked  handsome,  and  was  more  captivat- 
ing than  ever.  A  little  supper  was  immediately 
served  in  the  boudoir.  We  were  only  occasionally 
interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  a  tiny  page,  of 
most  precocious  ability,  in  manner  as  deferential  as 
some  spell-bound  slave  of  a  potent  genii.  He 
Comte,  gayer  than  I  had  ever  seen  him  before, 
seemed  to  abandon  himself  to  enjoyment ;  and  I, 
in  the  plenitude  of  my  gratitude  for  the  lavish 
affection  I  believed  demonstrated  by  his  gifts,  his 
praises,  his  caresses,  fit  only  to  be  happy. 

The  entrance  of  the  priest  here  again  interrupted 
the  baroness's  story.  Another  time  she  thus  con- 
cluded it : — 

Believing  myself  the  wife  of  the  Comte,  mj 
felicity  was  unalloyed  by  any  care.  It  is  true  that 
after  the  first  few  days  of  installation  in  my  new 
home,  he  was  not  much  with  me ;  but  he  assured 
me  this  was  unavoidable,  and  I  did  not  murmur. 
I  had  been  so  accustomed  to  solitude  ;  and,  then, 
had  I  not  the  delight  of  expecting  him  I  To  me, 
in  itself,  a  sufficient  occupation  if  I  had  not  pos- 
sessed a  number  of  others.  The  accomplishments 
that  pleased  him  I  still  pursued.     His  kindness 
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showered  on  me  a  profusion  of  elegant  toys,  with 
which  I  was  still  girlish  enough  to  be  exceedingly 
amused.  I  had,  of  course,  too,  dogs,  birds,  and 
flowers,  all  of  them  his  gifts,  and  therefore  loved 
and  valued.  Beading  poems,  plays,  and  tales, 
beguiled  some  moments.  To  Sophie  I  could  talk 
of  him,  and  not  a  few  hours  were  pleasantly  passed 
in  adorning  my  person  far  him.  Moreover,  I  was 
permitted  to  drive,  accompanied  by  Sophie,  in  an 
open  carriage.  This  was  a  liberty  I  had  long  been 
deprived  of,  and  I  enjoyed  it  the  more.  A  band 
of  musicians,  who  performed  in  my  garden,  afforded 
me  another  source  of  pleasure.  But  the  greatest 
of  all  my  recreations  was  driving  with  him,  which 
we  did  sometimes  in  the  twilight  to  some  very  fine 
and  extensive  gardens,  not  far  distant  from  our 
house.  Here  were  grand  avenues,  groves,  par- 
terres, terraces,  temples,  fountains,  statues,  and 
several  pieces  of  water.  I  perceived  a  magnificent 
chateau;  this  we  never  approached.  It  was  always 
dusk  when  we  walked  here.  I  do  not  know  if  this 
circumstance  created  the  impression,  but  these 
grounds  seemed  so  vast,  that  I  fancied  them  limit- 
lees.  Occasionally  we  saw  other  persons  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  whenever  we  did  so,  Louis  drew  me  into 
some  thicket,  or  we  otherwise  concealed  ourselves 
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until  they  had  passed  on.  I  remarked,  that  when 
there  was  bright  moonshine  or  starlight,  our  walk 
was  always  restricted  to  a  path  in  an  enclosed  gar- 
den, entered  by  a  gate  of  which  my  Men  aimi  had 
a  key.  This  path  wound  through  flower-beds,  and 
was  screened  on  each  side  by  a  shrubbery.  Here 
we  never  met  any  one.  In  one  of  our  evening 
rambles,  some  months  after,  the  Comte  informed 
me  of  a  coming  event,  of  which  I  was  so  unsophis- 
ticated as  not  to  be  myself  aware.  At  first,  this 
intelligence  was  the  source  of  the  greatest  amaze- 
ment to  me  :  but  the  longer  I  pondered  on  it,  the 
greater  became  my  joy.  It  surpassed  any  thing  I 
had  before  felt.  It  was  tranquil  as  well  as  ecstatic, 
for  in  my  eyes  our  union  was  sinless ;  and  I  wel- 
comed the  hope  of  looking  on  my  own  and  my 
lovers  child  without  a  thought  of  regret  or  shame. 
Oh !  my  lord,  I  shall  weary  you  with  my  tears : 
but  when  1  think  how  I  loved,  how  happy  I  was 
— and  the  poor  woman  again  wept  bitterly. 

The  time  drew  near.  Sophie,  whom  I  now 
treated  as  a  friend,  became  every  day  more  attached 
and  more  attentive  to  me.  If  there  was  any  cloud 
upon  my  bright  horizon,  it  was  that  neither  she 
nor  my  beloved  Louis  shared  the  elation  with  which 
I  anticipated  the  coming  event.     It  was  soon  her 
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task  to  prepare  me  for  the  sufferings  I  had  to 
endure.  Why  do  I  speak  so  ?  she  but  warned  me 
of  a  brief  period  of  bodily  pain.  I  became  ill.  My 
husband,  as  I  called  him,  was  absent.  He  did  not 
return.  Sophie  tended  me ;  I  had  kind  and  skil- 
ful nurses.  My  hour  arrived;  it  passed.  God, 
why  did  I  not  die  !  I  heard  the  cry  of  my  child — 
of  his— his.  I  looked  upon  my  first-born  with  the 
ecstasy,  the  wonder  of  a  mother,  as  yet  herself  a 
child.  It  was  enough,  I  was  content.  I  sunk 
into  slumber,  and  dreamed  of  waking  to  look  on 
my  infant  again.  It  was  not  before  the  next  morn- 
ing that  I  really  woke ;  then,  faint  and  powerless, 
I  was  scarcely  able  to  whisper  "  Sophie."  One  of 
the  nurses  approached ;  I  motioned  her  away, 
repeating  u  Sophie." 

"  Madame,"  said  the  nurse,  "I  entreat  you  to  be 
quiet,  to  be  tranquil.     Your  safety  depends  on  it." 
Let  me  see  my  child." 

Madame,  the  infant  is  not  here.  It  has  been 
removed  according  to  custom,  until — until — Ma- 
dame may  have  in  some  degree  recovered  her 
strength. 

u  Not  here  V*  I  exclaimed,  in  great  disappoint- 
ment :  but  I  was  too  weak  to  remonstrate.  Turn- 
ing my  face  from  the  woman,  I  began  to  weep 
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violently.     The  nurses  were  alarmed,  and  crowded 
round  me,  administering  restoratives. 

"  Remember,  Madame,"  said  one  of  them,  "  that 
when  you  are  better,  you  will  see  your  chili" 

"  Soon  r 

"  In  a  few  days." 

"  Oh,  that  is  very  long." 

"  Madame,  I  must  beg,  I  must  entreat  you, 
not  to  talk.     This  exertion  is  too  much  for  vou." 

I  was  silent,  but  continued  to  weep.  It  seemed 
strange  to  me,  yet  I  had  no  reason  for  apprehen- 
sion. So  I  resolved  to  recover  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible. I  asked  for  the  Count.  The  nurses  shoot 
their  heads,  and  told  me  he  was  absent.  How 
slowly  the  minutes  and  hours  passed  as  I  lay  on 
my  sumptuous  couch  alone,  marvelling  at  the  cruel 
custom  that  had  deprived  me  of  his  presence,  of 
my  child,  of  Sophie. 

They  forced  me  to  take  medicine  and  suste- 
nance. At  length  the  shadows  of  night  closed  in 
on  the  long  day.  I  fell  asleep,  woke  crying,  and 
slept  again  a  little.     With  the  dawn,  hope  revived. 

44  To-day  may  I  see  my  child,  nurse  ?" 

44  Oh  no,  Madame,  not  to-day." 

44  But  the  Count  will  come  to-day  I  Surely  he 
knows  that  I  am  ill  ?" 
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"  Monsieur  le  Cotnte  is  absent." 

"  Where  is  he !  Is  he  far  away  ?  Can  I  not 
write  to  him !  Send  to  him !  Bring  me  writing 
materials*" 

"  Madame  is  not  strong  enough  yet.  It  mart  not 
be  permitted.    To-morrow,  Madame  ahaH  write." 

On  the  morrow  I  tried  to  form  a  few  charac- 
ters, but  tried  in  vain,  and  wept  until  I  became 
convulsed  at  my  own  helplessness.  Then  I  begged, 
I  entreated  them,  to  send  for  the  Count,  to  send 
for  my  child.  To  soothe  me,  they  promised  to  do 
sou  But  hours  elapsed :  another  day  and  night, 
and  the  only  answer  I  received  was,  "  Monseigneur 
is  not  come.     The  child  is  not  yet  here." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  mystery,  suspense, 
and  privation  of  all  I  loved,  fretted  my  spirit  until 
my  frame  grew  fevered,  and  my  wretchedness  took 
ail  the  shapes  delirium  could  give  it.  For  a  now* 
ber  of  days  after  I  had  ceased  to  rave,  I  remained 
insensible,  reduced  by  excessive  weakness  to  a  state 
bordering  on  inanition.  When  the  exercise  of  my 
faculties  returnedy  I  found  myself  alone.  I  heard 
the  nurses  whispering  together  in  the  dressing- 
room  that  had  been  occupied  by  him.  Remember- 
ing the  little  draperied  form  that  had  been  pre- 
sented to  me,  which  I  had  called  my  child,  I  looked 
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round  for  it  in  vain ;  and  despairing,  could  only 
utter,  "  Gone — gone  !" 

Gone  indeed  !  cried  the  baroness,  clasping  her 
hands,  while  the  tears  streamed  down  her  face; 
then  she  rose,  as  if  unable  to  repress  the  exhibition 
of  her  anguish.  Oh !  my  lord,  do  you  pity  me ! 
I  never  saw  my  child.  I  never  saw  my  lover  again. 
Oh  yes  !  I  saw  him,  but  not  my  lover.  Never, 
never  mine  again. 

There  came  to  me  a  priest,  a  kind  good  man, 
who  felt  all  the  painfulness  of  his  mission.  How 
much  he  had  to  reveal !  He  told  me  that  I  had 
been  the  mistress  of  the  king.  He  explained  to 
me,  for  it  was  necessary,  all  that  term  implied,  both 
in  a  religious  and  social  point  of  view.  I  found 
that  I  had  been  bartered  by  my  needy  and  profligate 
guardian,  for  a  court  appointment,  that  I  had  been 
reared  in  the  Pare  aux  cerfs.  The  priest  talked  to 
me  of  the  sin  and  degradation  of  my  state,  of  the 
necessity  of  repentance  and  amendment ;  I  listened 
to  him,  but  my  mind  was  not  yet  prepared  to  re- 
ceive his  doctrines.  I  thought  only  of  my  dispelled 
illusions. 

I  want  words  to  describe  what  I  felt,  when  the 
conviction  pressed  on  me,  that  Louis  had  never 
loved  me,  that  I  had  only  been  one  of  a  great  man  s 
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many  toys.  All  that  others  would  have  called  vil- 
lainy, I  could  have  forgiven,  had  I  been  the  only 
victim ;  or,  as  I  felt,  the  only  object.  To  have  lost 
him  was  sufficient  despair;  but  to  lose  also  the 
belief  that  he  had  loved  me!  To  have  neither 
future  nor  past ! 

At  first  I  could  not  credit  that  Louis  was  indeed 
the  king,  that  my  adored  was  this,  bad,  cruel,  cold- 
hearted  man ;  but  the  priest  brought  me  his  por- 
trait, and  showed  me  his  impress  on  the  coinage. 
My  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  I  gazed  upon  the  minia- 
ture, and  speedily  every  trace  of  resentment  vanished 
from  my  poor,  fond  heart.  I  pressed  it  with  pas- 
sionate rapture,  again  and  again,  to  my  lips.  I 
wept  over  it  in  mingled  misery  and  joy.  "  Do  you 
then  still  love  f"  asked  the  priest.  My  heart  was 
too  full  to  answer  him ;  but  I  thought,  that  having 
loved,  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  than  one  must  love 
always.  He  wondered,  for  he  was  a  man  and  a 
priest ;  I,  a  woman,  who  felt,  and  could  not  reason, 
wondered  that  he  should  wonder. 

And  here  it  is,  pursued  the  baroness,  drawing 
from  her  bosom  a  miniature,  they  could  not  tear 
it  from  me.  My  only  treasure,  my  consolation,  my 
companion,  warm  with  the  life  blood  of  the  heart 
that  must  cease  to  beat,  deprived  of  it.     Look,  is 
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it  not  a  gracious  countenance!  so  sweet,  so  noble. 
You  are  handsome,  but  oh  !  you  are  not  like  him. 
Is  it  strange  that  I  loved  him !  that  I  love  him! 
Every  night  and  morning  I  look  at  it,  and  talk  to 
it.  I  repeat  all  the  things  he  used  to  say  to  me, — so 
long,  long  ago, — until  I  fancy  the  eyes  smile  upon 
me,  the  lips  move.  I  do  not  think  of  him  as  king 
of  France,  isolated  by  his  state,  elevated  by  his 
greatness,  too  high  to  be  an  object  of  affection.  I 
banish  from  my  mind  the  reflection  that  our  inter- 
course was  only  part  of  a  system  of  recreation  ar- 
ranged for  him  by  his  minions.  That  his  attentions, 
his  flattery,  his  gifts,  constituted  a  mere  routine  of 
favours,  which  so  many  temporary  favourites  have 
enjoyed.  No,  I  banish  these  thoughts,  that  eke 
would  sting  my  pride  into  madness  as  soon  as  they 
rise.  They  will  rise  sometimes.  I  shut  out  the 
light  of  truth.  I  seek  to  preserve  my  illusions.  1 
think  of  him  still,  as  I  thought  of  him  then,  as  mine, 
mine  only ;  an  adored,  an  adoring  lover,  whom  I 
have  lost  I  know  not  how. 

So  like  a  fable  is  my  history,  that  I  fancy  I 
have  been  wooed  by  one  who  has  been  recalled 
to  his  own  sphere.  Our  love  knew  no  decline, 
no  decay.  At  once  my  happiness  vanished,  is 
the  sun   from   the   world's   central   zone,  in  the 
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plenitude  of  its  warmth  and  radiance.  Still  I 
cherish  the  worship  of  my  heart's  idol,  false  though 
H  be.  In  this  dream  I  exist,  striving  not  to  wake, 
for  what  is  there  to  me  in  life  without  it ! 

I  allowed  her  tears  to  flow  for  some  time  in 
sflence.  "  And  did  you  never  see  him  again  T 
I  then  inquired. 

I  never  saw  my  lover,  but  I  saw  the  king,  she 
replied.  Nay,  since  you  have  pressed  me  to  teH 
you  this  sad  tale,  you  must  allow  me  to  indulge  in 
the  melancholy  pleasure  of  dwelling  on  each  event 
at  length.  I  suffered  greatly.  My  sufferings  reduced 
me  to  extremity,  to  the  verge  of  death.  Then  my 
bodily  ills  almost  swallowed  up  my  mental  ones. 
I  became  so  weak,  so  prostrate,  so  inane,  I  had  no 
longer  the  powers  necessary  to  feel  my  wretchedness 
so  acutely.  One  morning  a  visit  from  Sophie  sur- 
prised me.  This  happened  about  three  months, 
though  it  seemed  as  many  years,  after  the  birth  of 
my  child.  I  was  rejoiced  to  see  her,  but  could  only 
weep.  She  wept  with  me.  As  soon  as  I  could 
speak,  I  asked  her  of  my  child.  She  told  me  he 
Hved,  and  after  confirming  the  greater  part  of  what 
the  priest  had  told  me,  added,  that  he  would  be 
carefully  reared  and  educated ;  that  if  he  attained 
manhood,  he  would  receive  a  title,  and  some  military 
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command,  in  all  probability,  like  the  rest  of  his 
majesty's  illegitimate  offspring.  The  expediency  of 
preserving  the  whole  transaction  a  secret,  forbade, 
she  said,  my  being  permitted  to  acknowledge  him 
as  my  child.  I  must  resign  myself  to  this  separa- 
tion, she  continued,  and  the  past  would  soon  be 
retrieved ;  a  brilliant  marriage  was  in  contemplation 
for  me, — nay  more,  it  was  arranged ;  and  would 
take  place  within  a  month. 

If  anything  could  have  increased  my  despair, 
it  was  this  intelligence.  The  horror  that  seized 
me  rendered  me  frantic.  Sophie  endeavoured  to 
soothe  me,  but  she  had  no  better  argument  to 
employ,  than  depicting  the  advantages  I  should 
enjoy  by  becoming  the  wife  of  a  man  of  quality : 
the  possessor  of  a  title,  of  chateaux,  terres, 
domestics,  equipages;  the  participator  in  all  the 
grandeur  and  pleasures  of  life  at  court.  Finding 
that  I  would  not  listen  to  her  on  these  subjects,  she 
recommended  my  submitting  with  patience  to  that 
which  was  inevitable.  "  Le  roi  le  veut,"  she  repeated 
with  earnestness.  Your  marriage  was  one  of  the 
conditions  made  with  the  representative  of  your 
family ;  and  his  majesty  feels  himself  pledged  to  this 
indemnification.  Try  and  forget  the  past, — be  rea- 
sonable.    You   are  quite  uninformed   in  worldly 
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natters.  Be  advised,  and  you  will  still  be  happy. 
Sophie  was  a  kind-hearted  woman,  but  she  did  not 
comprehend  my  character.  Her  efforts  to  console 
me  were  fruitless. 

Through  life  I  had  been  a  mere  puppet  in 
the  hands  of  others.  This  law  of  my  destiny  con- 
tinued to  prevail.  The  preparations  immediately 
commenced  showed  me  Sophie's  intelligence  was 
but  too  well  founded.  I  was  continually  harassed 
by  the  solicitations  of  various  artistes  for  the  toi- 
lette, charged  to  provide  my  new  trousseau. 

The  mockery  of  lavishing  so  much  cost  and 
pains  in  decking  the  pitiable  person  of  a  wretched 
being  like  myself,  occasioned  me  new  torture.  Its 
poignancy  was  heightened  by  the  reflection  of  how 
utter  must  be  his  indifference,  who  could  thup  adorn 
me  for  another.  Nevertheless,  I  was  mute.  Sophie 
had  executed  the  task  assigned  to  her.  She  was 
the  slave  of  interest,  as  I  the  victim  of  power.  She 
loved  and  pitied  me  sincerely,  I  feel  assured ;  yet 
I  saw  her  no  more.  I  was  not  so  weak  as  to  pour 
my  griefs  into  the  ears  of  the  callous  and  venal  domes- 
tics about  me.  Again,  and  again,  I  wrote  to  the 
king ;  but,  doubtless,  my  pleadings  were  not  allowed 
to  reach  him.  The  suppression  of  all  similar  annoy- 
ances was  a  part  of  his  system.  Silence  only  answered 
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me.  Night  after  night,  during  this  miserable  month, 
I  dedicated  to  an  abandon  of  grief.  I  wept  wildly, 
frantically,  until  exhaustion  overcame  me.  Many 
years  have  since  passed.  Years  that  seem  ages.  I 
weep  still  as  I  wept  then.  Time,  which  yields  balm 
to  almost  all  others,  to  me  brings  no  consolation. 
So  fixed  was  my  love.   So  enduring  is  my  sorrow. 

The  day  appointed  for  my  marriage  came.  I 
was  passive  ;  weary  of  the  hopeless  conflict  of  my 
impotency  against  the  might  of  power ;  my  strength 
failed  me.  I  resembled  the  bird  which  lies  ex- 
hausted, having  broken  its  pinions  in  fluttering 
against  its  cage.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  my  despair, 
a  hope,  an  insane  hope  glowed.  I  anticipated  that 
I  should  see  him  on  that  day,  and  I  did  not 
doubt — nay,  said  the  baroness,  laughing  herself 
hysterically,  you  smile,  for  you  guess  my  illusioQ 
— that  if  I  could  but  see  him  once  again,  if 
we  could  only  meet,  behold  each  other,  speak,  it 
would  be  enough,  he  would  be  my  own,  all  would 
be  well  again.  Judge  my  simplicity,  for  I  deemed 
this.  Yet  was  it  wonderful,  when  I  knew  nothing 
of  man's  grossness,  selfishness,  or  falsehood: 
nothing  of  human  nature,  but  what  I  found  in  my 
own.  Again  I  was  robed  in  white.  Refusing  the 
diamonds  they  proffered,  I  twined  myrtles,  in  my 
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hair  studiously  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the 
day  when  I  was  cheated  into  the  belief  that 
I  was  to  become  a  wife.  The  mirror  once  more 
reflected  me.  How  changed  was  I.  Emaciated 
beyond  description,  my  skin  of  unnatural  whiteness, 
my  eyes  gleaming  with  too  wild  a  brilliancy,  my 
cheeks  flushed  with  large  crimson  spots,  that  might 
hare  been  mistaken  for  artificial  colour.  I  could 
scarcely  believe,  that  I  had  ever  been  beautiful. 

The  king's  chief  valet,  Lebel,  who  seemed  to 
have  some  connexion  with  all  the  epochs  of  my  life, 
arrived  to  escort  me  to  the  palace  of  Versailles. 
His  politeness  was  as  elaborate  as  before.  My 
pre-occupation  gave  me  an  appearance  of  calmness, 
that  deceived  him.  Doubtless  he  ascribed  my  not 
replying  to  his  felicitations,  only  to  a  want  of  good 
manners.  We  passed  the  front  of  the  chateau, 
with  its  wide  paved  court,  gilded  gates,  and  im- 
posing colossal  statues.  My  excitement  became 
intense.  After  winding  through  several  streets, 
we  stopped  at  the  porte-coctore  of  a  building,  that 
seemed  to  form  part  of  one  of  the  wings  of  the 
palace.  Lebel  hurried  me  along,  and  we  mounted 
Fe&calier  dSrobt,  leading  to  Madame  Du  Barri's 
private  apartments.  In  a  few  minutes  our  approach 
was  announced  from  the  ante-chamber,   in  which 
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we  paused,  and  at  the  same  time  the  door  of  a 
salon  was  thrown  open.  We  found  a  number  of 
persons  assembled ;  six  or  seven  noblemen  in  foil 
costume,  wearing  orders,  one  or  two  notaries  in 
black,  an  abbe*  in  canonicals,  all  standing.  One 
gentleman  only  was  seated,  or  rather  lounging  in 
a  rich  fauteuil,  with  his  foot  upon  a  stool.  He 
wore  a  scarlet  coat  richly  laced  with  gold,  and  a 
large  diamond  star  affixed  to  a  blue  badge  across 
his  breast.  His  head  was  averted  at  the  moment 
of  our  entrance,  for  he  was  talking  and  laughing 
with  an  elegantly  dressed  woman,  who  stood  behind 
his  chair.  This  was  Madame  Barri,  the  parson 
who  had  visited  the  Pare  aux  cerfs;  as  Sophie 
told  me,  using  Madame's  own  phrase,  to  throw 
off  a  stag ;  that  is,  by  presenting  a  new  and 
not  dangerous  object,  to  divert  the  king  from  a 
court  lady,  beautiful,  talented,  and  ambitious,  a 
lady  whom  the  Du  Barri  dreaded,  not  as  a  rival  in 
the  king's  affections,  for  she  knew  that  he  possessed 
none,  but  in  her  ascendancy.  The  manoeuvre 
succeeded ;  she  had  regained  her  influence,  and 
now  looking  handsome,  well,  and  well-pleased,  she 
was  bandying  jests  with  her  royal  friend,  sometimes 
lover. 

My  hopes  sunk,   chilled   by  the  levity  of  this 
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scene.     I  had  anticipated  meeting  him,  but  not 
thus.     In  an  instant  the  king  turned ;   his  eyes 
met  mine ;  the  blood  mounted  to  his  temples.     I 
rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  circle  round  him, 
threw  myself  at  his  feet,  clasped  his  hand,  bowed 
my  head  upon  his  arm  and  wept.     "  Why  have 
you  forsaken  me  so  long  f"  I  exclaimed,  regardless 
of  the  terms  of  ceremony,    which   ought  to  have 
been  addressed  to  majesty,  for  I  was  still  a  poor 
child  of  ignorance  and  nature ;  and   had   he  not 
knelt  many  a  time   to  me  ?      "  Why   have   you 
treated  me  thus  cruelly,  Louis,  mon  bien-aiml !" 
The  king  frowned,  rose  quickly,  with  an  air  of 
offended  dignity,  and  shaking  me  from  him  said,  in 
a  low  tone,  "  Mademoiselle,  we  had  conceived  that 
by  this   time   you  would   have   been   better  in- 
structed.'"    Lebel  promptly  interposed,  endeavour- 
ing to  draw  me  away,  and  whispering  angrily, 
"  Are  you  insane  V    The  king  moved  towards  a 
door.     I  felt  that  if  he  quitted  me  now,  my  oppor- 
tunity of  pleading  to  him  was  lost  for  ever ;  that 
I  should  behold  him  no  more ;  yet  in  my  anguish  I 
was  speechless ;  I  could  only  fall  at  his  feet  and 
cling  to  him.     In  vain  I  tried  to  articulate,    sobs 
alone  broke  from  me.     Alas !  the  most  eloquent 
words  would  have  availed  no  more. 
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The  noblemen  present  assisted  Louis  to  disen- 
gage himself  from  my  embrace.  They  crowded 
round  me,  and  drew  me  away  by  gentle  force.  1 
heard  no  sound  of  movement  in  that  luxurious 
apartment ;  the  velvet  carpet  had  stifled  the  kings 
retreating  footsteps,  the  gilded  door  closed  mutely, 
but  intuitively  I  knew  that  he  was  gone,  lost  to  my 
vision  and  to  my  heart  alike  for  ever ;  praying  for 
death,  I  swooned. 

Hours  after,  on  waking,  I  found  seated  by  my 
bedside,  looking  on  me  anxiously,  and  tending  me 
kindly,  madame  du  Barri.  I  was  the  poor  lure  that 
had  served  her  purpose ;  so  far  below  her  jealousy  as 
to  have  engaged  her  pity.  On  my  part,  though  she 
was  the  ruling  reigning  favourite,  triumphant  and 
fortunate,  I  regarded  her  without  envy  and  without 
aversion.  Though  love  had  long  ceased  to  be 
the  link  between  her  and  her  master,  there  must 
have  been  mortification  so  bitter  in  the  degrading 
concessions  she  continually  made  to  policy,  that 
her  ascendancy  was  dearly  purchased. 

In  despair  there  is  a  semblance  of  tranquillity 
which  often  misleads.  The  tumult  of  the  soul  is 
quelled,  when  we  believe  that  life  for  us  has  ex- 
hausted its  emotions,  that  the  future  can  have  no 
trials  in  store  for  us,  comparable  to  those  through 
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which  we  have  passed.  For  a  long  time  I  remained 
in  one  posture,  neither  weeping,  nor  even  sighing ; 
answering  coherently  though  briefly  the  questions 

she  put  to  me. 

Deceived  probably  by  this  semblance  of  calm- 
ness into  a  belief  that  the  moment  was  favour- 
able, Madame  Du  Barri  addressed  me  inthe 
following  strain.  "  My  dear  young  lady,  for 
yo»  are  very  young  indeed,  almost  still  a  child,  and 
perhaps  more  childish  than  is  usual  at  your  age, 
in  consequence  of  the  seclusion  in  which  you  have 
always  lived,  this  doubtless  is  a  great  grief,  and 
appears  a  heavy  trial  to  you.  Yet  I  can  assure 
you  there  are  in  France  many  girls  of  family  much 
more  distinguished  than  your  own,  who  would  con- 
aider  you  extremely  enviable  on  all  those  accounts 
which  you  regard  as  causes  of  sorrow.  And  there 
are  many  who  pass  their  youth  in  intriguing  for 
the  very  position  which  chance  has  forced  upon 
you.  To  be  honoured  with  the  notice  and  admira- 
tion of  such  a  sovereign  as  Louis,  to  have  engaged 
for  a  period,  which  I  can  assure  you  for  him  was  a 
very  long  one,  his  devotion,  with  all  the  agrtmen* 
his  generosity  and  desire  to  please  induced  him 
to  offer  you ;  this  your  young  dream  of  love, 
having  had  all  possible  fruition — and  let  me  tell 
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you,  mademoiselle,  that  love  dreams  mast  all  have 
an  end,  and  any  woman  may  esteem  herself  fortunate 
if  hers  lasts  as  long  as  yours — there  succeeds  for 
you  a  new  and  brilliant  prospect,  a  marriage  which 
will  render  you  possessed  of  every  means  of  quali- 
fication and  enjoyment,  with  a  name  which  the 
most  careful  secrecy  has  preserved  unblemished." 
My  heart  prompted  an  answer  to  every  argument 
of  this  discourse.  Yet  I  was  silent,  though  my 
bosom  swelled  with  indignation,  and  my  lip  curled 
with  disgust,  for  I  felt  too  much.  Had  the  work! 
anything  to  offer  that  could  compensate  for  my 
betrayed  innocence,  my  crushed  affections ! 

Resuming,  Madame  Du  Barri  talked  to  me  of 
the  sovereign's  power  and  majesty;  of  the  wide 
distinction  between  our  ranks,  and  the  necessity  of 
submitting  in  all  things  to  the  law  of  his  will. 
This  Turkish  doctrine  amazed  me,  but  I  was 
unable  to  controvert  it.  My  mental  faculties  had 
been  too  much  dwarfed  by  the  peculiar  and  per- 
nicious  circumstances  of  my  rearing.  Unequal 
to  contest,  I  purposed  to  submit  to  whatever  might 
be  destined  for  me.  Madame  Du  Barri  seemed  to 
take  for  granted  that  I  had  no  idea  of  opposing 
the  marriage,  and  this,  as  much  as  anything,  dis- 
couraged me  from  attempting  it.     But  it  occurred 
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to  me,  that  before  I  suffered  myself  to  be  led  to 
the  altar,  I  would  make  an  appeal  to  my  proposed 
bridegroom.  Vague  as  were  my  perceptions  of 
right  and  wrong,  justice  and  sincerity  I  thought 
required  this  from  me.  That  evening  I  dressed, 
and  leaning  on  Madame  Du  Barn's  arm,  descended 
to  the  salon,  in  which  the  party  who  were  to 
witness  the  marriage  were  again  assembled.  Mon- 
sieur le  Baron  was  presented  to  me.  He  was 
distinguished  looking  though  not  handsome;  the 
melancholy  gravity  of  his  expression  rather  en- 
couraged my  confidence.  I  begged  him  to  grant 
me  a  few  minutes1  conversation  apart.  He 
appeared  agitated,  rather  than  surprised  by  this 
request,  and  moving  towards  the  embrasure  of  a 
window,  replied  in  hurried  tones,  "  Mademoiselle 
de  — ,  I  believe  you  can  have  nothing  important 
to  communicate  to  me,  that  I  have  not  been 
already  informed  of.  If  you  entertain  any  objec- 
tion to  this  arrangement  of  his  majesty^,  it  may 
perhaps  be  lessened  by  my  assuring  you,  that  this 
marriage  will  be  only  one  of  form.  After  our  union 
we  separate  as  soon  as  I  have  had  the  honour 
of  escorting  you  to  your  future  residence." 

No  opportunity  of  replying  was  afforded  me.     I 
found  myself  drawn  to  my  place  in  the  procession 
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which  had  meanwhile  been  marshalled.  We  en- 
tered the  chapel,  the  ceremony  was  performed. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  I  was  posting  along 
the  route  to  Germany  in  a  carriage,  containing  the 
Baron*  who  leaned  back  in  it  with  closed  eyes,  as 
silent  as  myself.  After  a  long  and  fatiguing 
journey,  I  reached  the  gloomy  habitation,  which 
I  have  never  since  quitted,  and  the  baron  having 
made  a  short  stay  to  preserve  appearances,  left  me 
to  the  comparative  peace  of  solitude.  In  solitude 
I  have  continued  to  live,  but  I  must  do  the  baron 
the  justice  to  say,  that  this  has  not  been  in  com- 
pliance with  his  wish :  on  the  contrary,  he  has  often 
urged  me  most  strenuously  to  appear  at  the 
Prussian  court,  and  has  repeatedly  offered  me  an 
establishment  at  Berlin.  Seven  years  have  elapsed 
since. the  date  of  my  marriage.  Still  I  bear  a 
dead  heart  in  a  living  frame.  Still  I  exist,  still 
I  endure. 

The  Baroness  pressed  her  thin  white  hands  to 
her  temples,  and  ceased.  My  heart  overflowed 
with  sympathy  for  her  woes.  We  were  both  long 
silent. 

I  know  not  if  this  narration  had  been  too 
fatiguing  for  her;  if  the  excitement  which  gave 
her   energy  to  make  it  on    subsiding    produced 
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a  re-action  of  despondency ;  if  so  minute  a  retro- 
spection   of  past   events   vivified   and   increased 
her  sorrows ;  or  if  her  frame,  which  the  mild- 
ness of  summer  had  in  some  degree  renovated, 
was  unable  to  withstand  the  returning  chills  of  a 
less  genial  season.    Perhaps  the  effect  Bhould  be 
attributed   to   the   combination  of  these  causes. 
However  this  may  be,  alas,  ominous  of  death  like 
the  song  of  the  swan,  the  effort  was  her  last.    As 
soon  as   the  autumnal  blast  howled  amidst  the 
forest  pine  trees,  chased  the  dry  leaves  like  a 
whirlwind  along  the  garden  paths,  and  shook  the 
last  few  blighted  blossoms  from  the  flower-stalks, 
the  Baroness  grew  worse.     We  drew  her  couch 
near  and  nearer  to  the  fire,  and  heaped  at  her 
request  mantles  and  furs  upon  her,  but  she  still 
shivered.     She  lost  the  power  of  taking  nourish- 
ment, and  a  languor,  resembling  continued  som- 
nolency, overcame  her. 

One  evening,  I  and  the  priest  sat  in  the  dusk 
by  her  couch.  We  had  both  been  reading  until 
the  light  waned.  We  then  remained  watching 
her  for  some  time.  Surprised  at  length  not 
to  perceive  the  least  movement,  I  felt  her  pulse. 
The  priest  lighted  a  lamp,  and  having  fetched 
a  little  mirror,  held  it  to  her  face.    The  pulse 
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had   ceased  to  beat,   the  mirror  was  undimmed 
by    any    respiration.      "  She   is    no   more/    said 
the    priest.      Holy    Maria,    blessed   virgin,    gi?e 
peace  to  her  soul.     I  am  thankful  she  did  Dot 
depart  until  all  the  rites  of  the  church  had  been 
fulfilled,  "  The  good  man  indeed  had  left  nothing 
on    this   score  omitted."      Not    until    after    her 
funeral,   was  the  Baronesses  death  announced  to 
the  Baron.     This  was  in  accordance  with  a  pro- 
mise she  had  exacted  from  us  to  that  effect,  saving, 
"  Is  it  not  better  to  spare  him  the  hypocrisy  of 
appearing  on  such  an  occasion  as  chief  mourner! 
No,  good  father,  let  me  confide  the  charge  of  my 
interment  to  you,  my  faithful  friend,  and  to  this 
kind  stranger.     If  the  tears  you  shed   over  me 
are  few,   and  rather  those  of  pity  than  regret, 
at  least  they  will  be  sincere."     It  was  so.    Her 
remains  were   committed  to   the  family  vault  in 
the   chapel    by   Perb    Eustache    and    the   village 
priest,   in  the  presence   only  of  myself,  her  two 
servants,  and  one  or  two  other  persons  necessarily 
employed   in   the   ceremony. 

Through  the  kindness  of  prince  Henry,  to  whom 
I  had  applied,  Pere  Eustache  received  a  valuable 
presentation.  I  rejoiced  to  have  been  instrumental 
in  providing  for  the  future  welfare  of  this  estimable 
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man.  Before  we  quitted  the  chateau,  a  richly  gilded 
monument  arrived,  which  the  Baron  had  ordered 
to  be  placed  in  the  chapel.  It  exhibits  the  style 
and  titles  of  the  deceased,  both  as  demoiselle 
and  dame,  at  full  length,  with  the  armorial  bear- 
ings of  the  two  families,  and  of  course  the  dates 
of  her  birth,  marriage,  and  death;  but  the 
tablet  bears  no  brief  tribute  of  affection,  no 
word  of  praise,  of  regret.  It  marks  only  that  she 
existed. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


Vienna — The  imperial  palace — Maria  Theresa — The 

Austrian  ladies — Prince  Coleredo'a  assemblies — Marshal  Laey 
— Laudohn — Prince  Kaunitz — Metastases— The  Countess  d'Al- 
thum — Courses  de  Traneaux. 

Pour  me  distraire,  I  now  passed  to  Vienna.  My 
stay  there  was  productive  of  few  incidents,  there- 
fore my  account  of  it  will  be  short.  Soon  after  my 
arrival  I  drove  to  the  imperial  palace,  which  is  a 
vast,  heavy,  ugly,  irregular  pile ;  or  rather,  I  should 
say,  collection  of  buildings,  affording  lodgment  for 
several  of  the  royal  families,  ministers,  and  officers 
of  state ;  without  plan  or  symmetry,  and  destitute 
of  gardens.  It  was  a  levee  day.  I  intended  to 
have  the  honour  of  presentation  to  the  empress. 
Pre-occupied  with  ideas  that,  I  believe,  had  been 
fixed  in  my  mind  by  a  picture  I  had  seen  of  the 
beautiful  queen  of  Hungary  at  sixteen,  pronouncing 
a  Latin  oration  to  call  the  nobles  of  the  empire  to 
her  assistance,  with  so  much  effect,  that  ere  its 
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close  a  hundred  swords  leaped  from  their  scabbards. 
I  was  somewhat  shocked  by  the  disappointment  I 
experienced,  when,  on  entering  a  chamber  draperied 
with  black  velvet,  I  beheld,  in  a  corpulent,  un- 
wieldy, infirm  old  woman,  dressed  in  plain  weeds, 
her  fifcce  marked  with  the  small-pox,  and  disfigured 
by  the  effects  of  an  accident ;  her  grey  hairs 
combed  back  under  a  small  black  crape  cap,  and 
cut  abort  in  her  neck;  her  legs  swollen  to  an 
enormous  size  from  dropsy,  and  clad  in  gaiters,  to 
disguise  their  swathings, — the  celebrated  Maria 
Theresa.  Yet  I  soon  acknowledged  the  intelli- 
gence that  beamed  in  her  light  grey  eyes,  her 
pleasing  smiles,  and  the  dignified  urbanity  of  her 

address. 

Devoted  to  the   memory  of  her  husband,  at 

her  age,  almost  romantically,  once  every  month 
she  repairs  to  the  vault  containing  his  remains, 
which  is  lighted  on  these  occasions,  and  there,  even 
in  winter,  and  in  spite  of  her  infirmities,  before 
dawn,  kneeling  on  the  bare  stones,  prays  for  the 
repose  of  his  soul.  She  dedicates  the  whole  of 
August,  in  which  month  he  died,  to  hia  memory ; 
passing  it  at  Schonbrun  in  gloomy  solitude,  varied 
only  by  requiems,  masses,  and  services  for  the 
dead.    The  performance  of  religious  exercises,  the 
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observance  of  fasts,  engage  the  chief  part  of  her 
time  and  attention ;  the  remaining  portion  is  given 
to  the  discharge  of  her  state  duties  ;  if  any  leisure 
arises,  she  passes  it  in  intercourse  with  her  family. 

A  d£vot  sovereign's  influence  naturally  renders  a 
court  sombre.  In  this  instance,  fortunately,  it  has 
also  rendered  it  exemplary.  Maria  Theresa  frowns 
on  gallantry,  and  pardons  no  evidence  of  female 
levity ;  banishment  from  court  has,  on  several  oc- 
casions, followed  venal  offences. 

The  Austrian  ladies  hold  the  marriage  vow  very 
sacred.  It  is  characteristic  of  them,  that  they 
send  their  wedding  rings  to  some  shrine,  to  be 
kept  for  them,  dreading,  above  all  things,  the  omen 
attached  to  the  loss  of  these  pledges.  In  general 
they  are  fine  women;  they  have  good  hair  and 
teeth,  very  fair  skins,  and  dress  richly,  wearing  a 
profusion  of  jewels,  particularly  diamonds.  Though 
not  cultivated — for  holy  legends,  lives  of  saints  and 
martyrs,  with  homilies,  constitute  all  their  reading 
— they  are  pleasing,  their  manners  simple  and  un- 
embarrassed. One  cannot  defend  them  from  the 
charge  of  indolence  and  extreme  apathy  in  all  mat- 
ters, except  bigotry.  Educated  in  convents,  they 
retain,  even  after  marriage,  the  habits  acquired 
there.  Every  morning  they  drink  chocolate  in  their 
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own  apartments,  and  remain  there  invisible,  except 
to  their  female  servants  and  children,  until  it  is 
time  to  go  to  mass.  They  dine  early;  after  dinner, 
taking  their  boxes  of  lac,  they  repair  to  each  other's 
houses.  There  is  little  conversation,  and  rarely  any 
music ;  loo,  ombre,  or  faro,  are  the  common  diver- 
sions. These  evening  receptions  are  usual  at  the 
first  houses. 

Prince  Coleredo  at  home,  surrounded  by  his 
numerous  sons  and  daughters,  uniting  to  the  most 
pleasing  simplicity  of  manners  the  finished  breeding 
of  a  courtier  and  gentleman,  attracted  the  most 
distinguished  personages  of  Vienna  to  his  re- 
unions. 

Here  I  have  met  the  famous  marshal  Lacy,  who, 
at  sixty,  retained  a  very  handsome  person,  and  com- 
paratively youthful  appearance ;  grave,  but  aflable 
and  communicative,  he  had  the  manners  rather  of 
a  courtier  than  a  soldier. 

Marehal  Laudohn,  his  great  contemporary,  taci- 
turn, shy,  undistinguished  in  a  mixed  company,  un- 
less by  his  name,  or  except  the  conversation  turned 
upon  war,  rough-mannered,  his  features  coarse  and 
dark,  his  unpowdered  hair  thinned  by  time,  his 
face  meagre,  his  figure  bony.  Prince  Kaunitz,  for 
five-and-twenty  years  the  empress's  prime  minister, 
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or  rather,  I  should  say,  master ;  so  great  was  his 
ascendancy,  partly  derived  from  his  possessing,  in 
a  superior  degree,  sense,  knowledge,  and  rectitude ; 
partly  from  the  absence  of  dissimulation  and  sub- 
serviency, which  Maria  Theresa  knew  how  to 
value;  and  perhaps  equally  as  much  from  habit. 
Prince  Kaunitz's  foibles  were  often  the  subject  of 
comment :  he  was  proverbially  unpunctual,  and  set 
all  etiquette  at  defiance,  in  a  manner  that  would  have 
surprised  any  where,  but  more  especially  at  one 
of  the  most  ceremonious  courts  in  the  world. 

The  emperor  often  honoured  these  assemblies.  He 
entered  unannounced  ;  the  ladies  continued  sitting, 
and  his  presence  caused  no  sensation.  Like  all  the 
royal  family  of  Austria,  his  majesty  was  good-look- 
ing ;  his  complexion  fair,  his  eyes  blue,  his  features 
handsome,  thdugh  he  had  the  characteristic  thick 
under-lip.  Usually  his  dress  was  a  white  uniform, 
faced  with  red. 

There,  too,  I  have  seen  Gluck  the  composer,  and 
Metastasio  the  poet.  Metastasio  commonly  wore  the 
habit  of  a  canon.  His  figure  was  thick  and  short; 
his  countenance  expressive ;  his  complexion  pale; 
his  nose  disproportionably  large.  Like  Petrarch  and 
Tasso,  he  loved  unhappily.  The  object  of  his  sighs 
was  the  countess  d'Altheim,  a  fair  Spaniard,  who 
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united  the  greatest  attractions  of  mind,  manners, 
and  person ;  unfortunately  a  sovereign  was  the 
poet's  rival. 

The  Austrians  of  the  capital  entertained  magni- 
ficently. I  speak  of  the  table.  At  dinner,  the  con- 
noisseur in  wines  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  a 
list  of  at  least  twenty  kinds,  on  a  card,  beside  his 
plate,  from  which  he  might  select ;  the  gourmand, 
if  his  taste  were  not  too  refined  to  relish  substantial 
plats,  might  here  enjoy,  in  the  highest  perfection, 
fish  from  the  Danube  and  lakes  of  Hungary,  oysters 
from  the  Adriatic,  truffles  from  Piedmont, 
Bohemian  partridges  and  pheasants,  Rhenish 
venison,  and  boar's  flesh ;  all  renowned  for  their 
excellence. 

The  carnival  season  arrived  while  I  was  at 
Vienna.  To  add  brilliancy  to  the  gala-days,  the 
arch-duchess  of  Milan,  a  young  and  lively  Italian 
lady,  had  suggested  the  diversion  of  Courses  de 
Traineaux  by  torchlight.  Several  hundred  cart- 
loads of  snow  had  been  brought  into  the  city  the 
previous  night,  and  strewed  in  the  principal  streets, 
forming  a  certain  line.  Thirty  traineaux,  richly 
carved  and  painted  in  different  forms  of  swans, 
peacocks,  butterflies,  or  shells,  and  elaborately 
gilded,  having  curtains  of  embroidered  silk,  were 
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attached  to  each  other.  The  foremost  were  occu- 
pied by  the  arch-duchess  of  Milan  and  her  sister- 
in-law,  the  arch-duchess  Elizabeth.  These  ladies 
were  wrapt  in  the  most  costly  furs,  and  their  heads 
ornamented  with  jewels.  Each  was  driven  by  one 
of  the  arch-dukes,  who,  in  pelisses  of  velvet, 
trimmed  with  sables,  having  buttons  and  clasps  of 
diamonds,  stood  behind,  holding  the  reins  above 
her.  The  costume  of  the  lady  and  gentleman  was 
similar,  but  vieing  in  magnificence.  Plumes  and 
jewels  ornamented  the  trappings  of  the  horses;  and 
the  Heyduics,  who  ran  beside,  carrying  long  poles 
to  clear  the  way,  were  attired  in  splendid  habits, 
distinctive  of  the  houses  to  which  they  belonged. 
At  a  signal,  the  train  of  sledges  was  set  in  motion, 
and  passed  with  amazing  velocity  through  the  prin- 
cipal streets,  between  illuminated  houses  and  balco- 
nies decorated  with  tapestry,  flags,  and  flowers,  while 
the  spectators  crowding  the  windows  expressed 
their  admiration  by  cheers.  As  the  glittering, 
gleaming  train  flashed  past  a  window  at  which  I 
was  stationed,  the  night  air  flung  the  rose-coloured 
curtains  of  a  dove-shaped  sledge  apart,  and  there 
looked  from  it  upwards  a  lovely  laughing  face — the 
face  of  a  dark-haired  woman,  with  large  bright 
black  eyes,  and  a  brilliant  bloom  tinging  a  lily 
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skin.  The  blood  rushed  to  my  heart :  so  powerful 
was  the  likeness,  that  I  fancied  I  beheld  my  wife ; 
and  the  thrill  of  the  thought  taught  me  all  the 
pain  and  all  the  power  of  that  still  unextinguished, 
last  love. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


Travelling  in  Spain — Compagnons  de  Voyage — Crossing  the 
Pyrenees — The  Spanish  Posada — The  idiot  beggar — The 
Hidalgo — Scenery  en  routt — The  fonda — The  dancing  Ghana 
— Monks  and  Brigands — A  nocturnal  adventure. 

Behold  me  now  entering  Spain  by  the  route  from 
Perpignan  in  a  hired  carriage,  or  coche  de  culkra, 
a  great,  roomy,  lumbering  vehicle,  drawn  by  a  tiro, 
that  is,  six  mules,  jingling  with  bells,  two  abreast, 
without  any  other  harness  than  rope  traces  of  a 
surprising  length,  which  allow  them  to  go  to  a 
distance,  to  face  about,  to  return  and  wander  again 
at  pleasure.  On  the  box  of  the  carriage  sit  dang- 
ling the  mayoral  and  zagal.  The  former  is  coach- 
man, but  without  reins.  His  voice,  aided  by  the 
cracking  of  his  heavy  whip,  directs  the  mules  to 
go  faster,  to  turn  to  the  right  or  left,  to  come  in. 
and  stops  them  instantly.  The  mayoral  calls  each 
mule  by  name,  which  is  generally  some  military 
title,  as  capitana,  coronela,   generate,  commisaria, 
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including  his  companion  in  the  order,  by  adding 
aqnella  otra — and  you  other  also.  Almost  invari- 
ably, the  well-trained  animals  understand  and  obey 
him.  If  not,  he  admonishes,  by  aiming  small  peb- 
bles at  them.  One  no  sooner  leaves  the  last 
French  land-mark  behind,  than  the  road  becomes 
winding,  rugged,  and  unbeaten,  as  the  dry  channel 
of  a  torrent ;  therefore,  this  mode  of  travelling  ap- 
pears too  dangerous  to  be  laughable ;  and  though 
one  admires  the  activity  with  which  the  zagal 
springs  from  the  box  to  the  head  of  his  mules,  at 
any  critical  moment,  averting  the  peril  that  seemed 
imminent, — or  tying  himself  to  the  traces  between 
the  two  leading  mules,  and  encouraging  them  by 
his  shouts,  guides  them  up  some  difficult  ascent 
overhanging  a  precipice, — the  state  of  excitement 
produced  by  these  repeated  risks,  is  far  from  agree- 
able. 

A  young  English  physician,  with  whom  I  had 
become  acquainted  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  was  the 
companion  of  my  journey.  He  was  travelling  on 
the  Continent  to  collect  information  for  a  treatise 
on  the  Spas  of  Europe.  In  him  I  found  a  person 
of  amiable  character,  and  much  scientific  inform- 
ation, whose  only  defect  appeared  to  be  a  degree  of 
sensitive  modesty,  amounting  to  mauvaw  honte, 
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resulting  from  the  studious  seclusion  in  which  he 
had  chiefly  lived.  As  I  was  not  in  very  good 
health,  I  offered  to  take  him  with  me,  and  to  give 
him  an  opportunity  of  visiting  Forges,  Pan,  and 
Bagneres,  &c.  I  had  also  two  servants;  one,  a 
Spanish  courier,  who  spoke  French  fluently,  was 
a  good  cook,  and  had  been  recommended  to  me  as 
well  acquainted  with  the  country  and  its  produc- 
tions. This  is  very  essential  to  comfort  in  travelling 
through  Spain;  for  though  one  may  obtain  at 
different  places  excellent  provisions,  —  especially 
bread,  wine,  and  fruit, — it  is  necessary  to  know 
where  to  take  in  supplies.  The  other  was  a  French 
valet,  for  my  personal  service,  named  Le  Comte, 
a  perfect  drole,  of  whom  I  shall,  by-and-by,  give  a 
fuller  description.  To  remedy  as  much  as  possible 
the  inconveniences  I  was  prepared  to  meet,  I  took 
with  me  in  my  Spanish  coach  the  furniture  of  my 
own  travelling  carriage  which  I  had  left  in  France, 
consisting  of  mattresses,  blankets,  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  table-linen  and  plate,  a  miniature  book-case, 
and  a  compact  cooking-apparatus. 

The  rich  and  beautiful  scenery  of  Bousillon  en- 
raptured me.  How  luxuriant  are  the  sunny  plains. 
through  which  meander  the  many  tributary  streams 
that  seek  the  Garonne ;  the  teeming  orchards,  the 
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verdant  pastures,  the  olive  groves,  the  mulberry 
plantations,  the  waving  corn,  the  loaded  vines,  all 
bespeak  product  and  abundance.  It  is  not  only  a 
land  of  milk  and  honey,  but  of  grain,  silk,  oil,  and 
wine.  This  fertility  spreads  to  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees,  whose  sharp,  rugged,  pointed  summits, 
seen  from  a  vast  distance,  partake  either  of  the 
whiteness  of  the  clouds,  or  the  azure  of  the  sky  in 
which  they  tower,  and  climbs  their  slopes. 

The  industry  of  the  people  on  this  side  the  Pyre- 
nees, is  strikingly  exemplified  by  their  custom  of  car- 
rying little  baskets,  filled  with  earth,  upon  their  heads, 
up  ascents  too  steep  to  admit  of  the  use  of  the 
wheel-barrow,  in  order  to  enrich  small  spots  covered 
with  olive-trees  and  vines,  in  the  gorges  or  defiles. 

Having  passed  the  Puerteus,  one  expects,  on  de- 
scending the  other  side  of  this  grand  and  stupendous 
natural  barrier,  xnUhward,  to  meet  more  luxuriant 
crops,  vineyards,  orchards  and  gardens.  For  a  while 
this  expectation  is  disappointed.  The  scenery  be* 
comes  dreary  and  desolate;  one  beholds  dark  and 
barren  mountains,  producing  only  cork-trees.  The 
cause  assigned  in  explanation  of  this,  is,  that  the 
nature  of  the  rock  on  the  Spanish  frontier  differs  from 
that  of  the  French.  It  is  here  of  sterile  granite,  while, 
on  the  other  side,  the  crumbling  limestone  and 
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mouldering  schist,  reduced  to  powder,  driven  by 
the  winds,  or  washed  down  by  torrents,  enrich 
the  country  below  with  a  never-failing  supply  of 
marl. 

Looking  from  my  carriage-window,  with  that 
eager  curiosity  with  which,  on  entering  a  new 
country,  one  seeks  in  the  costumes  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, in  the  dwellings,  in  the  mode  of  culture,  even 
in  the  animals,  for  those  trifling  variations  which 
are  the  signs  of  it,  I  was  pleased  even  with  the 
novelty  of  meeting  parties  of  soldiers,  despatched 
to  protect  travellers 'from  the  attacks  of  banditti. 
or  to  intercept  any  stragglers  from  the  horde  of 
smugglers  who  infest  these  mountains  ;  pleased  to 
observe,  among  the  groups  of  peasants,  with  their 
mules  and  asses,  employed  in  barking  the  cork- 
trees, that  the  Spanish  gambeto  and  round  hat  had 
superseded  the  French  frock-coat  and  chapeau; 
that  the  dogs  in  the  little  villages  through  which 
we  passed  wore  spiked  collars,  to  assist  them  to 
defend  themselves  from  the  wolves;  to  see  the 
women  churning  milk  in  leathern  bottles,  by  shak- 
ing it  as  they  walked  or  stood  talking  at  their 
doors ;  and,  on  advancing  further,  to  meet  waggons 
drawn  by  oxen ;  strings  of  mules,  with  their  drivers 
wearing  the  red  cap,  the  resilla,  or  hair-net,  hang- 
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ing  to  the  waist ;  the  short  blue  jacket,  ornamented 
with  metal  buttons ;  black  velvet  breeches,  coloured 
worsted  sash  and  sandals,  which  form  the  distinctive 
costume  of  the  Catalans. 

Figueras,  where  we  stopped  the  first  night,  was 
then  a  vile  little  town,  though  it  had  its  church 
and  two  convents.  The  greater  part  of  the  habita- 
tions were  built  of  mud;  through  the  principal 
street  ran  an  offensive  sewer ;  a  few  wretched  lamps, 
affixed  at  distant  intervals  to  the  walls  of  the 
houses,  served  only  to  render  the  gloom  more  dis- 
mal. A  crowd  of  loiterers  had  assembled  in  front 
of  the  inn  to  which  we  drove  ;  they  were  listening 
to  the  music  of  a  screeching  bag-pipe,  a  large 
flageolet,  and  a  little  drum.  As  soon  as  the  carriage 
stopped,  the  mistress  of  the  house,  with  three 
children  clinging  about  her,  peeped  from  the  door 
at  us,  and  then  ran  away,  as  we  were  told,  to  dress. 
A  dirty,  barefooted  little  girl,  with  her  long  hair 
hanging  lank  and  disordered  about  her  shoulders, 
came  to  take  orders.  This  fonda  was  a  house  of  the 
most  inferior  description.  Besides  a  large  smoking 
kitchen,  reeking  with  the  fumes  of  tobacco  and 
garlic,  and  a  sleeping-loft  over  the  stables,  there 
was  only  one  apartment.  In  this  the  walls  were 
merely  plastered,  but  adorned  with  wretched  prints 
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of  saints,  tawdrily  decorated  images  and  relics ;  the 
floor  was  the  ground  itself,  partially  strewed  with 
rushes ;  parchment,  in  some  degree,  supplied  the 
place  of  glass,  in  the  small  solitary  window.  All  the 
furniture  consisted  of  two  beds :  that  is,  old  dirty 
mattresses,  placed  on  boards,  supported  by  tressds; 
two  broken  benches,  a  rickety  table,  a  brazier,  and 
a  little  pewter  lamp,  dripping  with  oil,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room. 

Even  this  miserable  chamber  was  in  pos- 
session. A  hidalgo,  cavalier  or  knight,  gaunt, 
meagre,  swarthy,  and  rueful  of  aspect  as  Don 
Quixotte  himself,  had  already  deposited  his  broad 
hat,  his  gloves  and  pistols,  on  the  table ;  near  him, 
on  the  floor,  lay  a  valise,  and  crouching  at  his 
feet  a  tawny  pointer  dog.  There  was  freedom  and 
dignity  in  the  Spaniard's  attitude,  a  grace  in  the 
manner  in  which  his  voluminous  brown  capa  was 
flung  about  him,  a  martial  keenness  in  his  dark 
grey  eyes,  a  firmness  in  the  grave  moustache-co- 
vered lip,  which  struck  me  as  highly  pictorial ;  the 
poorness  and  gloominess  of  the  surrounding  acces- 
sories rather  harmonized  with,  than  deteriorated 
from  this  effect.  I  was  dismayed  at  the  deficiencies 
of  the  accommodation,  but  it  appeared  that  I  had 
no  alternative  to  passing  the  night  here.     Matrillo 
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assured  me  there  was  no  better  inn  within  seven 
leagues.    As  one  travelled  with  the  same  mules, 
posting  being  only  established  on  the  route  from 
Madrid  to  Cadiz,  it  was  not  possible  to  proceed  so 
far  until  the  next  day.    At  length  the  hostess — a 
fat,»  slipshod  woman,  wearing  a  stuff  petticoat,  so 
short,  that  it  displayed  rather  too  much  of  her  very 
substantial  legs ;  a  cotilla,  or  pair  of  stiff-peaked 
stays,  plated  with  iron ;  a  coloured  apron,  several 
rows  of  large  blue  and  yellow  glass  beads  round  her 
neck,  large  gold  ear-rings,  and  her  grey  hair  with- 
out any  covering  but  a  net — entered,  bringing,  in  a 
pewter  basin,  a  mess  of  steaming  olia;  that  is,  a 
hodge-podge  of  beef,  bacon,  sausages,  pease,  pota- 
toes,  turnips,   carrots,  onions,  cabbage,  garlic,  all 
stewed  together,  and  seasoned  with  pimento.    This 
is  the  only  national  meat  dish  of  the  Spaniards.    It 
is  called  ollay   or  puchero.    The  latter  from  the 
puchero,  earthen  pitcher,  in  which  it  is  stewed  over 
a  fogon,  or  little  furnace.    Constructed  of  any  old 
bottomless  tin-pot,  with  the  addition  of  two  or 
three  iron  bars,  the  fogon,  which  holds  a  few  deniers' 
worth  of  charcoal — an  article  in  which  they  are 
very  frugal,— constitutes  not  only  the  poor  man's 
whole  culinary  apparatus,  but  performs  the  chief 
office  in  the  citizen's  kitchen.  Hence,  in  Spain,  the 
invitation  to  partake  of  their  puckero,  or  pot-luck, 
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is  literal.  Having  learnt  from  Matrillo  that  the 
hostess  could  only  offer  for  my  supper  some  of  this 
olla,  or  some  gaspacho,  which  proved  to  be  a  cold 
mess  of  bread,  vinegar,  oil,  and  onions,  I  dispatched 
him  to  procure  me  some  eggs.  He  soon  returned, 
and  prepared  them  by  means  of  our  little  machine, 
the  value  of  which  I  now  fully  appreciated. 

In  the  meantime,  the  hidalgo— who  had  entered 
into  conversation  with  me   through  Matrillo's  in- 
terpretation— let  me  know,  that  in  virtue  of  his 
military  rank, 'he  had  sent  for  the  alcade  of  the 
place,  requiring  to  be  billeted   for   the  night  on 
some  family ;  adding  very  courteously,  that,  as  in 
all  probability  we  should  find  better  quarters  eke- 
where,  he  would,  if  I  pleased,  include  me  as  belong- 
ing to  his  party.     This  was  a  great  relief.      I  felt 
sure  that  any  lodging  assigned  to  us  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  this  dirty  hostel.     While  supping,  I  was 
half-stifled  with  the  volumes  of  tobacco-smoke  that 
escaped  from  the  kitchen ;  for  the   door  of  our 
apartment  would  not  close,  and  had  a  full  view  of 
the  groups  of  carriers  and  muleteers  occupying  the 
benches  within  the  ample  chimney.     In  the  corners 
of  the  scantily-furnished  kitchen,  were  piled  bales 
of  goods,  and  the  panniers  with  which  the  mules 
had   been  laden.      Regaling  together  at  a  long 
table,  sat  the  travellers   whom   the  arriem  had 
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conducted.  Amongst  them  I  observed  a  Jew,  a 
French  merchant,  a«friar,  and  two  men  in  provin- 
cial costume.  One  was  an  Arragonese,  and  wore 
the  mitre-shaped  black  velvet  cap,  and  the  bragcu, 
or  short  full  white  trowsers  peculiar  to  his  district. 
The  other,  a  Murcian,  was  dressed  all  in  white, 
except  a  mantle  of  coarse  striped  stuff,  about  half  an 
ell  wide  and  two  long,  a  montera  or  leathern  cap,  and 
sandals  made  of  the  esparto  rush. 

These  men,  putting  out  of  the  question  an  occa- 
sional burst  of  laughter,  or  a  snatch  of  some  segui- 
dillo  or  tiranna  from  the  drovers,  made  much  less 
noise  than  I  think  men  of  the  same  class  of  any  other 
country  would  have  done ;  but  I  was  extremely 
annoyed,  by  the  freedom  of  a  wretched,  half-naked, 
idiot  beggar,  who,  chattering  gibberish,  grinning, 
and  making  mouths  like  a  monkey,  hovered  about 
my  chair,  watching  me  while  I  ate.  Surprised  though 
I  was,  that  the  people  of  the  inn  should  permit 
this  intrusion,  I  gave  him  a  small  piece  of  money, 
bidding  him  begone.  He  left  me  for  a  few  mo* 
ments,  and  circulated  among  the  groups  in  the 
kitchen,  but  returned  and  recommenced  the  same 
antics  as  before,  pointing  to  a  piece  of  bread  with 
gestures  of  entreaty.  I  pushed  the  bread  towards 
him,  which  he  immediately  snatched  and  hid  in  his 
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vest,  and  again  told  him  to  leave  me.  The  next 
time  he  returned,  it  was  some  of  my  wine  that  he 
wanted.  Out  of  patience  with  this  pest,  I  desired 
Matrillo  to  get  rid  of  him.  He  expostulated, 
as  I  thought,  faintly ;  and  finding  the  beggar  did 
not  attend  to  him,  he  turned  from  him  to  me,  with 
a  shake  of  the  head,  and  the  "  No  hay  remedio? 
a  reply  one  hears  much  too  often  in  Spain. 

I  became  more  accustomed  to  the  extreme  in- 
dulgence accorded  to  similar  objects  of  compassion 
in  this  country.  The  sins  of  Spain  must  be  mani- 
fold, if  her  charity  does  not  cover  them,  for 
it  is  ample  indeed.  So  ample,  that  one  cannot 
doubt  but  its  excess  fosters  the  wretchedness  vit 
relieves.  Her  lazar-houses,  her  hospitals,  her 
poor-houses  are  numerous,  large,  and  ever  open ; 
alms  and  food  are  given  at  the  gate  of  every 
monastery  and  convent,  twice  and  thrice  a  week ; 
in  most  of  the  towns,  the  civil  authorities  serve  out 
to  the  poor  the  contents  of  the  public  puchero  ; 
and  several  opulent  sisterhoods  and  fraternities 
among  them — the  sisters  and  the  brothers  of  Mercy, 
and  those  distinguished  by  the  strange  title  of 
"mortal  sin,"  and  "bread,  and  eggs" — devote  them- 
selves to  the  succour  of  the  indigent :  yet  her  streets 
swarm  with  beggars,  who,  exaggerating  their  in- 
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firmities,  raider  themselves  disgusting  to  excite 
compassion,  and  actually  rob  by  importunity. 

The  alcade  now  appeared.  I  had  expected  an 
official  of  some  personal  dignity ;  and  it  was  not 
without  surprise  that  I  saw  the  hidalgo  rise  and 
salute  a  little  dirty-looking  man,  wearing  a  eoleto 
or  leathern  jacket  without  sleeves,  bound  round  the 
waist  with  a  girdle  of  the  same.  This  personage 
was  accompanied  by  an  escrivano  or  scribe,  to 
whom  he  dictated  a  note,  requesting  the  superior 
of  the  convent  of  fclordeliers  to  afford  us  lodgings 
for  the  night.  The  messenger  having  returned 
with  a  very  hospitable  answer,  we  prepared  to  quit 
the  inn.  On  looking  over  my  bill,  I  was  surprised 
to  find  a  charge  made  for  the  ruida  del  casa— 
noise  of  the  house — which  I  could  well  have  dis- 
pensed with, 

Having  crossed  a  square  with  a  piazza  round  it, 
more  tolerable  than  I  had  believed  Figueras  could 
boast,  we  soon  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  convent, 
opening  into  a  large  court-yard.  The  good-natured 
monks  welcomed  us  cordially,  and  led  us  to  the 
refectory,  a  handsome  hall,  containing  several  fine 
paintings.  As  soon  as  possible  I  retired  to  rest. 
We  found  some  cleanly,  though  not  luxurious  beds 
prepared  in  two  lofty  cells,  prettily  floored  with 
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porcelain  tiles,  each  furnished  with  a  large  mat,  a 
chair,  a  table,  a  basin  and  ewer,  a  hassock  and 
crucifix ;  the  little  Gothic  windows  of  these  cells, 
which  adjoined,  were  overhung  with  vine-leaves, 
tendrils,  and  grapes ;  they  opened  into  a  large  and 
excellent  garden. 

Before  we  slept,  the  hidalgo  and  I   managed 
a    conversation.     My  acquaintance  with    several 
other  continental  languages  enabled  me  to  com- 
prehend  the    Spanish   very  easily,   for  it   differs 
chiefly  in  its  accentuation  and  terminations.      I 
replied  in  French  or  Latin,  of  which  he  had  some 
knowledge.     Like  most  of  his  class,  grave,  vain, 
haughty,  bigoted,  slenderly  educated  and  informed ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  generous,  high-spirited, 
punctiliously  honourable,  the  cavalier  relaxed  much 
from  his  ordinary  stateliness  with   me,   and   was 
laconic  rather  than  taciturn.     I  learnt  from  him 
that  his  order,  the  hijos-dalgo,  knights,  or  petty 
nobles,  constitute  a  fourth  estate  in  the  cortes  of 
Arragon,    and     enjoy    throughout    the   kingdom 
many  privileges  and  immunities.     They  are  exempt 
from  several  taxes  ;  their  person,  arms,  and  horses 
are  free  from  arrest ;  none  but  the  royal  family  can 
be  quartered  on  them ;  they  cannot  be  examined 
on  the  rack ;  if  convicted  of  any  crime,  they  are 
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not  sent  to  common  prisons,  but  are  confined  in 
castles,  or  on  parole  in  their  own  houses ;  last,  but 
greatest  privilege  of  all !  they  are  not  hanged,  but 
strangled.  He  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  his  des- 
cent from  those  powerful  and  independent  nobles, 
who  had  formerly  administered  to  the  king  of  Ar- 
ragon,  on  his  accession,  this  singular  oath, — "  We, 
who  are  equal  to  you,  and  who  are  more  powerful 
than  you,  make  you  our  king,  upon  condition  that 
you  do  not  infringe  our  privileges ;  if  not,  not" 

After  touching  upon  some  general  matters,  he  told 
me  that  he  was  returning  home  from  a  visit  he  had 
been  paying  to  his  daughter,  who  was  married,  and 
resided  at  Valencia,  which  he  described  as  a  very 
agreeable  city,  beautifully  situated,  light,  handsome 
and  airy  in  appearance.  Foreigners,  he  added,  are 
invariably  pleased  with  Valencia;  the  inhabitants 
are  wealthy,  and  devoted  to  amusement ;  passion- 
ately fond  of  singing,  dancing,  feasting,  and  prome- 
nading ;  they  even  convert  the  church  festivals  into 
public  recreations.  The  grave  and  reserved  Spa- 
niards of  all  the  other  provinces  consider  the  Va- 
lencians  as  so  light  in  body  and  mind,  that  there  is 
a  proverb  which  says  of  them, 

u  La  cane  es  yerva,  la  yerva  aqua  ; 

Los  hombres  mugeres,  las  mugeres  nada. 
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"  Flesh  here  is  grass; — grass,  water ; — men  are  wo- 
men ; — women,  nothing.11 

Don  Pedrilla  continued,  that  had  I  been  travel- 
ling his  way,  into  Arragon,  he  should  have  been 
very  happy  to  offer  me  the  best  accommodation  his 
country-house  afforded.  I  thanked  him,  and  said  I 
had  entered  Spain  with  the  most  desultory  views, 
but  that  in  passing  over  the  Pyrenees,  I  had  been 
seized  with  so  ardent  a  desire  to  explore  their 
heights,  to  penetrate  into  the  lovely  valleys  they 
sheltered,  that  I  had  formed  the  intention  of  sending 
on  my  carriage  to  Barcelona,  in  the  care  of  my 
friend,  who  wished  to  examine  the  mineral  springs 
of  Val  Ebron,  and  that  I  should  retrace  my  steps, 
in  order  to  gratify  my  curiosity  by  wandering  among 
those  picturesque  wilds,  while  the  remains  of  sum- 
mer permitted  it.  Whether  I  should  trespass  on 
his  hospitality,  as  yet  I  knew  not ;  but  it  was  agreed 
that  we  should  commence  our  journey  in  company. 

Having  hired  a  guide  and  three  strong  mules, 
two  of  which  carried  the  baggage,  consisting  of  a 
necessary  portion  of  wearing  apparel,  a  small  stock 
of  ammunition,  sheets,  mattresses,  blankets,  quilts, 
table-cloths  and  napkins,  knives,  forks,  spoons,  the 
cooking  apparatus,  and  a  large  copper  stewpan  with 
a  padlock,  we  set  forth ;  the  hidalgo  &  caballo,  with 
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his  servant,  and  Matrillo,  both  mounted  on  asses. 
We  were,  of  course,  armed.  The  muleteer  carried 
a  knife  as  well  as  pistols  in  his  belt,  and  each  of  the 
servants  had  a  gun  dung  beside  him. 

For  a  considerable  distance  our  road  the  first  day 
followed  the  windings  of  a  stream,  which  having  over- 
sowed, had  formed  large  pools  in  many  places;  these 
we  were  obliged  to  ford.  Descending  from  a  height, 
whence  we  had  a  view  of  the  Bay  of  Rosas,  and  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  enclosed  by  gently 
swelling  hills,  almost  covered  by  groves  of  the  ever- 
green algarobbo,  and  dotted  by  little  marine  villas, 
which  being  white,  with  balconies  and  verandahs, 
have  a  very  picturesque  effect ;  we  crossed  a  large 
plain,  diversified  by  a  hamlet,  with  its  church;  a 
convent  of  Capuchins  standing  in  the  midst  of  a 
large  and  beautiful  enclosure,  planted  with  lime 
trees  and  elms,  having  also  fine  gardens  in  its  rear ; 
and  by  single  dwellings  shaded  by  clumps  of  oaks, 
ashes,  or  cherry-trees,  in  the  midst  of  the  little 
forms  belonging  to  them.  These  farms,  producing 
on  the  same  ground,  in  beds  of  four  feet  wide,  corn, 
wine,  oranges  and  olives,  are  divided  by  a  fence  of 
the  American  aloe.  In  the  centre  of  each  is  a 
large  reservoir,  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  a  stone 
cope,  on  which  the  wqpien  wash  and  beat  their  linen. 
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By  means  of  a  sort  of  chain  pump,  the  water  is  di- 
verted from  this  well  into  the  channels  between  the 
narrow  beds.  At  a  short  distance  these  farms 
have  the  appearance  of  gardens. 

Ascending  now  the  amphitheatre  of  hills  that 
screen  the  plain,  ever  fragrant  with  the  myrtle, 
arbutus,  the  aromatic  shrubs  and  flowering  plants, 
which  clothe  them  with  perpetual  verdure  from  the 
base  to  the  top  of  the  cone,  I  perceived  that  we 
were  scaling  only  the  outer  bulwarks  of  the  many 
bands  which  constitute  the  great  chain  of  the 
Pyrenees.  Eminence  beyond  eminence,  peak  above 
peak,  became  visible  as  we  advanced ;  between 
them  lying  a  fantastic  labyrinth  of  valleys,  gorges, 
ravines,  intersected  by  torrents  that  leap  from  the 
hills  in  cascades,  sleep  upon  the  plains  in  little 
lakes,  or  more  often  serpentine  through  them. 
What  an  exquisite  variety  of  scenery  presented 
itself  as  we  progressed.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of 
these  regions  to  contain  within  the  smallest  space, 
and  to  offer  within  the  shortest  period,  the  greatest 
possible  diversity  of  aspect. 

We  halted  for  the  night  at  a  solitary  inn,  a  ce»fa% 
— that  is,  in  fact,  only  a  lodging-house  for  wayfarers, 
which  does  not  furnish  provisions.  I  began  to  think 
— experience  confirmed  it — tJiat  the  inns  in  Spain 
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resemble  mightily  and  chiefly  in  the  particular  that 
they  are  bad.  The  cause  is,  that  the  business  of  an 
inn-keeper  here  is  considered  discreditable.  It  is, 
beside,  a  function  which  each  householder  is  com- 
pelled in  turn  to  discharge  for  the  space  of  one 
year.  In  general,  therefore,  they  are  persons  un- 
acquainted with  the  business,  whose  own  interest 
is  not  much  concerned:  consequently,  they  are 
inattentive  to  the  comfort  of  their  guests. 

The  vento  in  question  was  a  building  partly  of 
wood,  and  partly  of  mud,  one  hundred  feet  in  length, 
though  it  contained  only  a  kitchen,  with  a  pent- 
house for  cattle  adjoining.  The  size  of  the  kitchen 
may  be  judged.  About  the  door  stood  several 
peasants  drinking  wine  in  a  manner  peculiar  to 
Spain :  holding  their  heads  back,  and  the  leathern 
bottle  far  above,  they  pour  the  wine  down  their 
throats,  without  letting  the  neck  of  the  bottle  touch 
their  lips,  yet  without  spilling  a  drop.  It  seems 
that  the  flavour  must  escape  the  palate.  Soldiers 
appeared  at  the  door  of  the  venta,  as  soon  as  they 
heard  our  arrival.  An  officer  required  our  pass- 
ports, and  examined  them.  The  master  of  the 
house  was  a  Gitano.  His  daughter, — a  nimble- 
footed,  smiling,  black-eyed  girl,  neatly  dressed  in  a 
black  boddice  and  chintz  petticoat,  which  displayed 
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her  pretty  feet,  buckled  shoes,  and  stockings  of 
dark  blue  raw  silk, — invited  us  to  take  seats  in  the 
chimney,  which  was  ten  feet  square.  Here  the 
master  of  the  venta  sat  smoking,  and  all  the  Slit* 
of  the  company  had  assembled ;  the  carriers  and 
drovers  having  retired  to  the  stables.  There  was 
a  Beguin  nun  going  to  Figueras ;  a  young  stu- 
dent, dressed  in  a  long  loose  black  gown  and  vest, 
with  a  small  linen  band,  returning,  at  the  expiration 
of  his  holiday  leave,  to  Gerona ;  two  French  tour- 
ists, a  botanist,  and  geologist ;  and  three  men  of 
stalwart  proportions,  in  the  garb  of  monks,  who 
kept  their  cowls  closely  drawn  over  their  faces.  In 
a  low  arm-chair,  in  the  innermost  nook  of  the  chim- 
ney, sat,  or  rather  crouched,  a  strange-looking  figure, 
clothed  in  black,  whom  I  at  first  mistook  for  a  monk, 
but  afterwards  discovered  to  be  an  aged  female. 

The  good-natured  Gitano  girl  brought  me  a 
basin  of  water  to  wash  my  hands,  and  assisted 
Matrillo  to  prepare  my  supper :  having  served  it, 
cleared  away  the  platters  and  horns  lying  about, 
put  the  puchero  aside,  thrown  on  a  log,  and 
arranged  the  fire,  she  brought  her  sewing,  and  sat 
near  her  father.  The  venta  was  so  large,  that, 
except  where  the  lamp  and  fire  threw  a  light,  every 
object  was  in  obscurity.     We  heard  voices  in  the 
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out-bouse,  the  neighing  and  trampling  of  the  cattle, 
and  the  jingling  of  their  bells,  but  perceived  only 
indistinctly  the  figures  of  the  persons  there. 

Once  our  circle  was  intruded  on  by  a  dark-faced 
gipsy,  who  came  from  the  stable ;  as  he  returned 
with  the  pipe  he  had  lighted,  I  made  out  in  the  gloom 
a  group  of  women  and  children  nestling  together  upon 
some  straw  in  a  stall  tenanted  also  by  two  asses  and 
their  foals.  They  seemed  to  be  regaling  themselves 
with  the  contents  of  the  panniers  before  them. 
From  this  group  shortly  emerged  a  young  girl 
dressed  in  a  black  vest,  with  full  hanging  sleeves 
of  blue,  red,  and  yellow  striped  stuff,  and  black 
basquina,  bordered  and  fringed  gaudily,  with  a 
many-coloured  woollen  sash,  scarlet  stockings, 
worked  with  yellow  clocks,  brass  buckles  in  her 
sho&,  gilt  ear-rings,  and  tawdry  gilt  ornaments  in 
her  hair.  In  her  hand  she  carried  a  tambourine. 
Pausing  a  moment  in  the  centre  of  a  clear  space 
opposite  the  hearth,  she  looked  about  her  as 
if  to  engage  attention,  beat  a  few  times  delibe- 
rately on  the  tambourine  with  the  back  of  her 
small,  brown  hand ;  then  raising  the  instrument 
high,  on  the  tips  of  two  of  her  slender  fingers,  she 
whirled  it,  tinkling,  round  and  round,  commencing 
at  the  same  time  a  spirited  and  varied  pasM-pud, 
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to  the  accompaniment  of  a  drum,  resembling  the 
volero,  except  that  she  had  not  a  partner,  which, 
like  all  those  of  southern  origin,  was  full  of  panto- 
mime. The  young  girl's  figure  was  light  and  lithe. 
Her  slow  movements  graceful  and  expressive. 
When  the  measure  changed,  she  bounded  with  a 
wild  vivacity  which  gave  one  the  idea  that  she  was 
dancing  out  of  pure  delight  in  the  pastime.  This 
was  not  so,  however ;  for,  having  ended,  she  held 
her  tambourine  to  every  one  for  contributions. 
Several  persons  threw  her  a  few  deniers ;  I,  not 
having  any  copper  coin,  a  quarter  pistreen.  Smiling, 
she  showed  her  large  white  teeth,  and  her  ebon 
fringed  eyes  glistened  with  pleasure.  "  Parrae, 
parrac,"  she  repeated  in  acknowledgment. 

I  noticed  a  telegraphic  gesture  that  passed  be* 
tween  the  monks  when  the  coin  fell  into  her  tambou- 
rine, but  was  not  surprised  that  their  reverences 
should  disapprove  the  action.  The  girl  stood  awhile 
by  the  hearth,  then  seated  herself  on  the  ground. 
After  looking  some  time  attentively  at  the  face  of 
the  maid  of  the  inn,  who  was  busy  at  work,  she 
said,  u  Are  you,  too,  a  gitana  f"  The  question 
was  full  of  meaning.  There  was,  indeed,  a  great 
difference  between  these  two  young  girls  of  the 
same  race  :  the  sort  of  difference  one  sees  between 
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wild  and  domestic  animals  of  the  same  species. 
The  innkeeper's  daughter  was  so  sleek,  so  plump, 
so  neat,  so  good-tempered,  yet  so  sedate  looking. 
The  other  girl's  figure  was  so  slight,  that  it  was 
almost  meagre,  her  tawdry  dress  worn  and  tattered, 
her  swarthy  cheek  already  haggard,  though  she 
was  but  a  child  in  years ;  but  every  motion  was 
invested  with  the  grace  of  freedom,  and  mind  looked 
forth  in  each  quick  glance  of  her  bold  eyes. 

44  A  gitana!  a  gitana!"  exclaimed  a  voice,  but  not 
that  of  the  person  to  whom  the  question  had  been 
addressed,  with  an  accent  of  horror,  so  strong  that 
it  amounted  to  a  shriek,  "  No,  no,  St.  Iago  di  Com- 
poetella  and  all  the  saints  witness.  Santa  Maria," 
continued  the  strange  looking  old  woman,  pressing 
her  beads  rapidly  while  she  muttered,  "  Thirty  steps 
— the  king's  balcony — the  scaffolds-Hill  full.  See, 
they  come !  A  hundred  charcoal  men,  with  the 
wood  for  the  fire — a  white  cross — the  Dominicans. 
A  red  standard — naked  sword — crown  of  laurels, 
the  arms  of  Spain — a  green  cross  wrapped  in 
black  crape — the  inquisition — the  inquisitors!  I 
know  them  by  the  black  and  white  crosses  on  their 
cloaks — fifty  halberdiers  in  black  and  white." 

"  Peace,  good  mother,11  said  the  innkeeper,  laying 
down  his  pipe,  "  you  dream." 
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"  What  is  the  matter  with  her  f*  asked  the  itine- 
rant gipsy,  who  had  occasioned  this  excitement. 
Petronella,  the  maid  of  the  venta,  sighed,  shook 
her  head,  but  did  not  reply. 

Matrillo  afterwards  told  me,  he  had  learnt  that 
the  old  senora  had  been  the  daughter  of  a  very 
opulent  merchant,  in  Segovia,  who  lived  with  even 
more  than  the  usual  luxury  of  that  class.  But 
immediately  after  the  passing  of  that  cruel  edict 
of  the  inquisition  for  the  extirpation  of  the  gipsies 
throughout  the  kingdom,  he  had  been  accused  of 
having  the  blood  of  that  race  in  his  veins  through 
descent,  from  a  remote  ancestor,  thrown  into 
prison  with  his  daughter  and  her  family,  stripped 
of  his  possessions,  and  finally  burnt  at  the  stake. 
After  a  long  confinement,  this  daughter,  with  her 
children,  was  released,  but  only  to  find  herself 
forcibly  separated  from  her  husband,  and  degraded, 
for  ever  from  her  original  caste.  These  calamities 
had  produced  a  mental  malady,  an  aberration  of 
mind,  which  chiefly  evinced  itself  in  apathy,  except 
when  particular  chords  of  memory  were  touched. 

Soon  after,  the  old  woman  rising,  and  leaning 
on  her  crutch-stick,  looked  vacantly  around  her. 
Her  granddaughter  rose  too,  and  kindly  lent  her 
support.     They  walked  to  the  farther  end  of  the 
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rude  hall,  where  a  corner  portioned  off  from  the 
rest  by  a  curtain,  seemed  to  form  a  retiring  cham- 
ber, and  we  saw  no  more  of  the  old  woman. 

As  soon  as  Petronilla  returned,  the  dancing  girl 
began  again  to  converse  with  her.  I  amused 
myself  by  listening,  both  as  an  exercise  to  my 
Spanish,  for  Matrillo  was  at  hand,  and  because  I 
always  felt  a  keen  interest  and  much  inquisitive- 
ness  respecting  this  singular  people,  who  have  lived 
many  centuries  among  almost  all  the  European 
nations,  engaging  from  time  to  time  the  attention 
and  speculations  of  the  learned,  who  have  yet  been 
unable  to  penetrate  the  mystery  that  hides  their 
origin.  Nor  do  they  know  anything  of  themselves, 
how,  when,  why,  or  whence  they  came,  for  they 
have  no  history,  no  records,  no  traditions.  In 
each  of  the  countries  inhabited  by  their  tribes, 
they  assimilate  in  some  degree  to  the  natives,  and 
speak  their  language;  but  not  to  the  exclusion 
of  their  own  tongue,  which  they  preserve  and 
transmit,  though  they  have  neither  teachers,  scho- 
lars, books,  nor  letters.  Without  any  peculiar 
customs  or  rites,  for  they  have  no  religion,  con- 
sequently neither  altars,  priests,  images,  gods, 
nor  idols,  they  have  preserved  their  distinctness : 
surviving  the  many  edicts  tending  to  their  extinc- 
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tion,  the  continual  persecution  to  which  they  have 
everywhere  been  exposed,  they  can  still  boast  inde- 
pendence. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  extirpate, 
none  to  subjugate  them :  they  have  marvellously 
escaped  that  amalgamation  with  other  nations, 
which  one  would  think  inevitable.  Their  numbers 
appear  neither  to  increase  nor  diminish.  The  pre- 
sent race  live  as  their  forefathers  lived,  always  in 
sight  of  the  sky,  sojourning  on  the  green  sward 
in  the  mossy  dell,  by  the  stream  in  the  green- 
wood, on  the  heath,  or  the  rocky  mountain,  con- 
stantly familiar  with  all  that  is  most  beautiful  in 
nature,  yet  the  only  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
without  poetry  of  any  kind,  even  without  the  poetry 
of  legends,  of  a  creed.  "  Like  the  birds  and 
squirrels,  and  other  feres  naturw  around  them, 
they  are  born  and  die  unnoticed,  leaving  behind 
no  trace  of  their  existence,  not  even  a  tomb." 

"  Che?  said  the  itinerant  gipsy  to  the  other, 
"  Poureedi  hatchaparai  yog.  Nafflee  f  Wttdrnsti 
cheris  ?"  Signifying,  "girl,  why  did  the  old  mother 
rise  from  the  fire,  is  she  ill !  or  is  it  her  bed  time ! 
How?  you  do  not  understand.  Ah,  you  are  no 
gitana,  if  you  were  you  could  not  live  always  in 
this  place.     If  we  had  not  to  sell,  to  get  money,  to 
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go  to  the  borroucoy  (shop,)  and  the  voaggalus,  (fair,) 
we  should  never  enter  any  dwelling  bnt  oar  own. 
How  can  you  ait  and  sew  so  long.  I  love  to  lie 
ia  the  sun  out  doors,  and  when  it  is  cold  the  fire 
blazes  so  much  brighter  in  the  air.  The  Bohemian 
gHana  with  us  says,  that,  except  in  Spain,  our 
people  live  always  in  tents." 

At  this  moment  the  young  student  struck  a  few 
chords  on  his  guitar,  the  prelude  to  a  song ;  which 
be  rendered, — 

As  the  moon's  mild  beams  control 
The  wildest  tides  that  roll, 
Thy  influence  sways  my  soul, 

Dear  Leila,  mine. 

Aa  the  lake  reflects  the  sky  ; 
When  it  smiles,  shines  tranquilly, 
But  'neath  ha  frowns  grows  gloomy. 

Heed,  Leila,  mine. 

As  the  flowers  take  their  hue 
Fran  the  light,  so  I  from  you 
All  my  moods ;  then,  oh  !  be  true, 

Be  kind,  Leila. 

Meanwhile,  the  three  monks  seated  at  a  table 
Apart,  were  indulging  with  a  somewhat  scandalous 
joviality  in  their  potations ;  at  times  they  confabu- 
lated in  a  low  tone,  their  cowled  heads  clustered 
together.    A  Bohemian  pedlar  now  appeared, 
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playing  his  box  of  wares,  which  consisted  chiefly 
of  small  gilt  waxen  images  of  saints  and  martyrs, 
with  some  religious  relics. 

The  young  gitana  went  the  round  of  the  com- 
pany, offering  to  tell  their  fortunes.  When  she 
approached  the  monks  with  an  arch  look  of  assumed 
timidity,  I  was  surprised  to  see  one  of  them  permit 
her  to  take  his  hand,  and  still  more  so,  when  she 
had  examined  it,  to  notice  the  gaze  of  suspicious 
scrutiny  she  fixed  on  his  face.  Baffled  by  the  folds 
of  the  cowl,  she  turned  thoughtfully  away,  and  for 
a  moment  her  levity  subsided.  The  innkeeper's 
daughter  shortly  afterwards  beckoned  to  her. 
Drawing  out  of  a  little  bag  a  small  silver  coin,  she 
gave  it  to  the  gitana,  who  was  presently  engaged 
in  telling  her  fortune.  Much  tittering,  whispering, 
and  blushing  ensued,  and  I  heard  the  young  im- 
postor's reckless  laugh  ring  loudly,  again  and  again. 

I  found  that  I  was  to  share  the  sleeping  loft  with 
the  Spanish  officer  commanding  the  detachment  of 
soldiers  quartered  at  the  venta,  the  young  student, 
and  the  hidalgo.  Matrillo  arranged  a  bed  for  me 
there,  with  my  own  mattrasses,  &c.  and  I  retired 
some  time  after  the  rest  of  the  party.  I  lay  down, 
and  might  have  slept  about  two  hours,  when  I  was 
awakened  by  a  touch.  I  felt  a  light  hand  on  my  arm, 
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and  then  a  gentle  grasp.  Alarmed,  confused,  instantly 
seizing  the  loaded  pistol  I  had  placed  beneath  my 
pillow,  I  started  up,  and  looked  round  to  discover  the 
object  at  which,  in  case  of  need,  I  should  discharge  it. 
To  my  surprise,  by  the  glimmering  rays  of  a  lantern 
suspended  from  the  centre  of  the  loft,  I  perceived  the 
shining,  black-haired  head  of  the  dancing  gipsy 
girl,  who  was  crouching  close  beside  me.  Annoyed 
at  this  intrusion,  I  recoiled  from  her  touch  with  an 
impatient  gesture,  and  was  about  to  speak.  She 
laid  her  hand  upon  my  mouth,  then  her  finger  upon 
her  own  lips  ;  rose,  put  aside  the  quilt  which  Ma- 
trillo  had  hung  as  a  curtain  to  screen  ray  couch,  and 
beckoned  me  to  follow.  Not  understanding  her 
intention,  I  shook  my  head,  waved  her  from  me, 
and  lay  down  again  with  my  pistol  in  my  hand, 
drawing  the  bed-clothes  over  me.  In  an  instant 
she  was  again  at  my  side  ;  grasping  my  arm  firmly, 
she  endeavoured  to  drag  me  up.  "Come/1  she 
whispered  peremptorily,  in  Spanish  ;  then  repeated 
it  with  a  tone  of  entreaty.  Leaving  me,  she  paused 
at  the  top  of  the  ladder  by  which  one  descended 
from  the  loft. 

As  I  had  lain  down  half  dressed,  I  rose 
and  followed,  with  the  intention  of  getting  rid 
of  her,  by  shutting  the  trap  door  as  soon  as  she 
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should  have  gone  down.  On  the  steps  of  the  ladder 
a  little  lamp  was  burning,  which  she  had  left  there. 
She  continued  to  beckon  me  on.  I  remained  at  the 
top  irresolute  how  to  act,  because  unable  to  divine 
the  purpose  of  her  conduct.  Bending  over,  when 
she  had  descended  halfway,  I  perceived,  lying  very 
near  each  other,  on  a  pile  of  sacks  and  blankets,  the 
three  monks. 

Motioning  me  to  observe,  the  gitana  crept 
down  the  ladder,  and  without  shoes,  and  on 
tiptoe,  stole  softly  to  this  group.  Shading  the  lamp 
with  her  hand,  she  waited  a  few  moments  to  ascer- 
tain if  they  were  profoundly  asleep,  then,  having  put 
down  the  light,  she,  with  the  utmost  caution,  opened 
the  cowls  of  one  of  the  men.  To  my  astonishment, 
instead  of  a  tonsured  head,  I  saw  a  profusion  of 
grizzly  black  hair,  a  long  thick  beard  only  partially 
shaved,  and  the  strong,  dark  line  of  a  moustache 
that  seemed  to  have  been  very  recently  removed. 
The  countenance  displayed  was  fierce  and  terrible. 
As  soon  as  the  gitana  saw  I  had  well  observed  his 
face,  she  let  the  cowl  fall  as  before,  rapidly  and 
noiselessly  remounted  the  ladder  half  way.  Laying 
her  hand  caressingly  on  my  pistol,  she  whispered  a 
few  words  in  Spanish,  and  repeated  them  with  em- 
phasis thrice,  as  if  to  impress  them  on  my  memory. 
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adding  at  last,  Matrillo.  I  could  not  comprehend 
her  meaning,  but  I  remembered  the  words.  She 
then  shut  the  trap  door,  and  I  returned  to  bed. 

Having  on  consideration  convinced  myself  that 
no  immediate  danger  threatened,  I  slept.  In  the 
morning,  as  soon  as  Matrillo  came  to  me,  I  desired 
him  to  bring  my  travelling  vocabulary  of  the  Spanish 
language.  In  this  book  I  found  some  of  the  words 
the  gitana  had  used.  "  Beware — man — brigand — 
again— mountains:'  The  signification  was  clear 
enough ;  I  rose  with  the  intention  of  informing  the 
officer,  by  means  of  Matrillo's  interpretation,  of  the 
gipsy's  warning ;  but  when  I  went  down,  the  gipsy 
men  with  their  wares,  the  asses  and  mules  they  had 
to  swop,  and  the  dancing  gitana,  were  gone ;  so  also 
were  the  three  monks. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 


The  mendicant's  story. — A  hidalgo's  country  house. — La  Senbora. 
— The  Maragoto. — Mountain  scenery. — A  halt. — The  Padrt 
Cure',  and  his  aunt. — An  Arragonese  peasant's  wedding.— The 
Cugots,  or" white  lepers. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  day  the  sun  was  sinking 
behind  the  gorgeously  tinted  mountains,  as  our 
weary  mules  slowly  progressed  along  a  broad  avenue 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  perfectly  straight, 
and  planted  closely  with  double  rows  of  elms  and 
poplars.  Here,  though  the  golden  sun-light  now 
partially  streamed,  the  thickness  of  the  foliage  and 
the  size  of  the  trunks  produced  a  delightful  depth 
of  shade.  At  intervals  there  were  stone  benches 
for  the  repose  of  the  traveller,  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  avenue,  and  at  the  end,  a  large  circular  piece  of 
turf  enclosed  with  a  fence,  bordered  with  a  triple 
row  of  trees,  and  also  having  seats,  offered  a  still  more 
attractive  resting  place.     The  warbling  of  a  number 
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of  birds  produced  so  eharming  a  harmony,  that  one 
could  not  resist  pausing  to  listen.  In  this  bower, 
upon  a  carpet  of  blue  iris,  lay  a  young,  and  half 
naked  mendicant,  who  had  gone  to  sleep  while  eating 
a  handful  of  chestnuts.  He  was  instantly  at  our 
sides,  nor  did  he  quit  us  for  half  a  mile.  Certainly 
he  was  one  of  the  happiest  looking  fellows  I  ever 
saw;  with  his  long,  lank,  black  hair,  his  merry  eyes, 
his  large  white  teeth,  and  his  fragment  of  a  hat,  he 
would  have  made  a  subject  for  Murillo.  I  was  sur- 
prised at  the  hidalgo's  patience  with  him.  He 
really  took  great  pains  to  explain  that  it  would  be 
convenient  to  him,  if  the  beggar  would  excuse  his 
bestowing  any  thing,  for  that  he  had  no  small 
change.  In  England,  so  strong,  idle,  and  impudent 
a  fellow  would  have  met  only  with  reproof.  When  I 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  work,  he  answered,  that 
he  had  always  lived  on  the  charity  of  the  pious,  and 
so  had  his  father  before  him.  His  grandfather,  he 
added,  had  been  a  very  rich  man.  Then  what  became 
of  his  inheritance  I  inquired  the  hidalgo.  In  reply, 
he  told  us  a  strange  story. 

u  Near  where  the  old  man  lived,"  he  said,  "  there 
was  a  certain  fountain  famous  for  changing  by  the 
power  of  its  waters,  silver  into  gold."  His  grand- 
father wishing  to  increase  his  fortune,  sold  all  his 
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stock,  and  got  together  all  the  money  he  had,  con- 
triving  to  have  the  whole  sum  in  small  silver  pieces. 
He  carried  it  in  sacks  to  the  stream,  and  poured  it 
in.  Very  long  he  sat  watching  his  heaps,  in  hopes 
of  seeing  the  change,  at  length  from  weariness  he 
fell  asleep.  When  he  awoke,  to  his  great  grief  his 
treasure  had  disappeared ;  but  how,  he  knew  not 
though  it  seemed  probable  that  he  had  been  robbed 
of  it  by  some  one  who  had  watched  him. 

Not  far  from  the  termination  of  the  avenue  was 
the  hidalgo's  country  house.  It  stood  on  an 
enclosed  green,  surrounded  by  a  low  stone  wall. 
At  the  back  was  a  filbert  grove  ;  about  it  a  number 
of  juniper  and  box  trees,  which  in  this  country 
grow  to  a  considerable  height.  Strange  to  say, 
in  front  of  the  building  were  all  the  domestic  offices, 
even  pig-sties.  Yet  the  house  was  painted  ex- 
ternally in  fresco,  and  displayed  a  large  carved 
coat  of  arms.  Noticing  that  a  boiler  was  quartered 
on  it,  I  asked  the  reason  for  the  adoption  of  this 
strange  device.  Senhor  Pedrilla  informed  me  that 
the  cavaliers  were  termed  Ricos  hombres  de  pendon 
y  caldera — rich  men  of  the  pennon  and  boiler— 
because  they  had  formerly  the  right  of  carrying  to 
the  field  in  their  baggage,  a  boiler  for  the  use  of 
their  vassals. 
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We  entered  the  dwelling  through  the  coach- 
house. The  ground  floor  was  occupied  by  a 
kitchen  and  hall,  for  the  use  of  the  servants,  and 
the  reception  of  common  guests.  Not  until  I  had 
ascended  one  flight  of  stairs  did  I  perceive  any 
order  or  comfort  of  arrangement ;  here  was  a  large 
room,  the  walls  of  which  were  covered  half  way  with 
painted  canvass,  at  one  end  was  a  brazier,  the  olive 
dust  burning  in  it  emitted  an  agreeable  perfume ; 
there  were  several  mats  on  the  floor ;  a  shade 
outside  the  window  as  well  as  curtains  within ;  an 
oaken  table  with  bare  oaken  benches ;  a  walnut 
wood  sideboard,  displaying  several  articles  of  mas- 
sive and  antique  plate;  pictures  on  the  wall — a 
portrait  of  the  celebrated  Spanish  heroine,  Jane  of 
the  Hatchet,  whom  mine  host  informed  me  was  an 
ancestress  of  his  wife ;  another  of  a  lady  wearing  a 
ruff  and  a  stomacher,  her  dwarf  in  the  back- 
ground ;  a  third  of  a  knight  decorated  with  the 
ancient  and  extinct  order  of  the  Jar  of  Lilies. 

The  Senhora,  to  whom  I  was  presented,  was  a 
middle-aged  woman,  swarthy,  pale,  and  corpulent, 
with  petillant  black  eyes,  and  teeth  almost  as  black, 
who  sat  huddled  up  in  a  large  apart  rush  chair  very 
near  the  brazier,  with  an  ample  muslin  mantela 
hanging  from  the  top  of  her  head,  and  numbers  of 
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wrappers  about  her.  She  wore  neither  paint, 
patch,  nor  powder.  Her  hair,  partially  grey,  was 
merely  parted  and  twisted  up  in  a  knot  behind,  in 
the  common  provincial  fashion.  Nor  was  there  in 
her  appearance  any  evidence  of  pretension,  except 
the  number  of  rings  that  blazed  on  her  little  fat 
hands,  which  were  almost  continually  occupied  in 
conveying  dulces  from  her  lap  to  her  mouth.  She 
smoked  too  a  little  roll  of  tobacco  in  white  paper, 
apparently  with  much  enjoyment,  continuing  to 
absorb  the  vapour  for  a  long  time,  and  then  emit- 
ting it  in  great  volume,  in  a  manner  particularly 
scientific.  In  her  lap  lay  always  a  small  flint 
and  a  bit  of  amadori,  with  which  she  struck  a  light 
to  ignite  her  cigarro. 

During  my  stay,  except  at  meals  when  she  played 
a  very  active  part,  using  those  same  little  ringed 
fingei*s  a  great  deal  more  than  the  usual  implements, 
I  mean  knives  and  forks,  the  lady  remained  in 
a  similar  posture,  amusing  herself  in  a  similar  way. 
The  hidalgo  seemed  very  proud  of  his  spouse,  she 
derived  her  descent  from  blue  blood.  In  Spain  they 
reckon  birth  by  three  kinds  of  blood,  blue,  green, 
and  yellow,  the  blue  is  the  superlative  degree.  She 
had  conveyed  into  her  lord's  family  many  privileges. 
The  eldest  son,  I  understood,  was  in  the  maes- 
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tranza,  a  sort  of  militia  composed  of  young  noble- 
men, and  then  at  Barcelona.  His  father  talked 
with  much  pride  of  him,  his  horses,  uniform,  and 
equipment.  The  younger  son,  (in  this  country  they 
suffer  more  even  than  elsewhere  from  the  exclusive 
rights  of  primogeniture,)  came  in  from  the  fields 
as  soon  as  it  grew  dusk,  where  he  had  been  superin- 
tending the  labourers.  He  wore  short  woollen  hose, 
packthread  shoes,  skin  breeches,  a  doublet  thrown 
carelessly  over  his  left  shoulder,  and  two  hats.  His 
air,  like  his  costume,  was  that  of  a  peasant. 

Supper  was  served.  Though  the  cookery  was  not 
very  delicate,  I  made  a  tolerable  meal.  After 
broth,  in  which  floated  large  slices  of  bread,  a 
fricasse£,  or  as  they  call  it  guisado,  of  game  with 
onions,  garlic,  tomates,  and  love  apples,  was  set 
before  us ;  then  a  dish  of  pickled  sea-bream  from 
the  bay  of  Biscay,  which  I  found  very  good:  an 
omelette  followed.  Opposite  the  sitting  room  ran 
a  low  gallery  opening  into  bed  chambers ;  at  the 
end  of  the  gallery  were  two  alcoves.  The  hidalgo's 
son  occupied  one,  the  other  was  prepared  for  me. 
I  climbed  upon  a  mountain  of  quilts,  and  sunk 
immediately  into  an  abyss  of  eider.  Fortunately 
the  night  was  not  warm,  and  I  slept  well.  Rising 
next  morning  early,  that  I  might  make  some  progress 
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before  the  sun  was  at  its  height,  I  drank  a  cop  of 
chocolate  and  took  leave  of  the  hidalgo  and  his  family, 
with  many  thanks  for  their  hospitality.  MatriHo  did 
not  fail  to  apprize  me  that  it  was  customary  on  such 
occasions  to  give  a  present  to  each  of  the  servants, 
and  as  they  were  equally  numerous  and  ragged, 
I  found  that  my  entertainment  cost  me  rather  more 
than  I  should  have  paid  at  a  good  French  inn. 

Always  now  either  ascending  or  descending,  we 
progressed  through  a  wild  and  beautiful  region, 
presenting  an  exquisite  variety  of  scenery,  travelling 
thirty  or  forty  miles  each  day,  a  distance  my  guide, 
a  lean,  sallow,  silent  Maragoto,  who  ran  or  walked 
by  the  side  of  the  mules,  performed  without  the 
least  fatigue.  Next  sunset  I  found  myself  on  a 
plain  covered  with  the  brightest  and  softest  verdure, 
through  which  wound  a  stream  supplying  a  num- 
ber of  saw-mills,  that  in  turn  took  possession  of  its 
waters.  Chafed  and  foaming  it  passed  from  the 
wheel  of  one  ;  scarcely  had  it  recovered  its  tran- 
quillity, when  its  current  was  appropriated  by 
another.  Around  the  saw-mills  lay  piles  of  timber 
in  picturesque  confusion.  Detached  dwellings,  over- 
shadowed by  limes  and  chestnut  trees,  varied  the 
scene.  Here  osiers  fringed  the  banks,  willows 
bent  over  the  stream,  or  the  slight  poplar  raised 
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its  spiral  head,  and  was  reflected  in  its  waters. 
There  a  rustic  bridge  of  planks  spanned  it ;  far- 
ther on  it  wandered  sluggishly,  imbedded  in  some 
mead,  under  the  thickened  ombrage.  Unwilling  to 
proceed  after  dusk,  I  was  disappointed  at  learning 
there  was  neither  posada  nor  venta  near  at  hand. 
I  was  advised  to  seek  the  hospitality  of  the  Padrtf 
Cur6,  and  directed  to  his  residence. 

We  passed  a  curious  old  church,  haying  k  large 
dome  rising  out  of  an  hexagonal  tower,  and  fol- 
lowed the  zig-zag  mountain  road  for  some  distance. 
Dashing  down  a  narrow  and  darkly  wooded  ravine, 
roared  a  cataract,  the  same  torrent  I  had  seen 
wandering  through  the  plain  below.  Above  it, 
at  the  height  of  ninety  feet,  hung  a  wooden  bridge 
of  a  single  arch.  Midway,  up  one  of  the  steeps, 
was  a  platform  of  some  extent,  sheltered  by  jutting 
rocks,  that,  at  a  distance,  had  the  appearance  of 
ruins.  Here  were  several  habitations,  shaded 
by  fine  walnut  and  fig-trees.  The  most  consider- 
able, a  wooden  building  painted  white,  that  seemed 
to  nestle  amid  the  thick,  bright  foliage  of  the  aroma- 
breathing  arbutus,  was  the  minister's  house.  The 
small  level  on  which  it  stood  had  been  profitably 
employed.  There  was  an  orchard  containing  at 
least  one  of  almost  every  kind  of  fruit-tree :  the 
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prickly  pear,  plum,  cherry,  filbert,  chestnut,  algar- 
robbo,  beside  orange,  lemon,  olives,  and  Tines.  A 
large  plot  was  devoted  to  flowers ;  there  was  also 
a  potager.  Like  most  houses  of  the  same  class, 
this  had  at  the  back  a  large  shed  of  turf,  supported 
by  rustic  pillars,  which  were,  in  fact,  trunks  of 
trees  overgrown  with  ivy.  This  shed  is  the  retreat 
of  the  cattle  during  the  noontide  heats. 

We  entered  a  large  kitchen,  from  which  one  saw 
in  perspective  a  dairy  of  inviting  aspect,  both  in 
point  of  coolness  and  the  nicety  of  its  arrangement. 
The  Padr6  Cur6  was  not  at  home.  I  was  received 
by  his  aunt,  a  little  hunchback,  who,  in  spite  of 
deformity  and  plainness,  had  nothing  repulsive  in 
her  exterior.  The  neatness  of  her  attire,  which 
was  black,  except  a  white  handkerchief  tied  on  her 
head  in  such  a  manner  that  the  corners  fell  on  her 
shoulders  ;  the  musical  tone  of  her  voice,  the  mild 
expression  of  her  countenance,  her  pleasing  smile, 
inspired  one  instantly  with  a  good  opinion  of  her. 
That  evening  we  supped  in  a  little  chamber  newly 
white-washed,  comfortably  matted  and  furnished 
with  rush  chairs,  having  a  little  cabinet  stored 
with  various  fine  specimens  of  fossils  and  minerals, 
also  a  bookcase.  Glancing  at  the  titles  of  the 
works  it  contained,  I  found,  besides  Spanish  ser- 
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mona,  translations  of  Bossuet,  Flechier,  and  Mas- 
sillon's  discourses ;  Mariana's  History  of  Spain ; 
the  Voyages  of  Francis  Coreal ;  the  Arancana  of 
Henrilla,  an  epic  poem;  the  poems  of  Lopez  de 
Mendoza;  the  Marquis  of  Santillana's  sonnets; 
Los  Amantes  de  Ternel,  by  Lopez  de  Vega ;  Mon- 
tengone's  Odes ;  and  two  of  Quevedo's  romances. 

From  the  window  of  this  room  one  looked  on  the 
ravine  below,  with  its  rocks,  wood,  and  torrent, 
and  had  a  distant  view  of  the  beautiful  and  tran- 
quil valley  I  had  recently  crossed.  One  sound  only, 
blending  with  the  echo  that  prolonged  it,  broke 
without  disturbance,  so  soothing  was  its  monotony, 
the  stillness  of  this  seclusion.  It  was  the  falling  of 
the  timber,  felled  in  the  woods  above  us,  into  the 
torrent  that  conveyed  it  to  the  valley.  The  Padrti 
Cure*  had  scarcely  passed  the  meridian  of  life ;  yet 
his  dark  hair  was  silvered ;  he  wore  it  short  and 
straight,  combed  sleekly  over  his  forehead.  His 
figure  was  very  tall,  spare,  and  rather  bent;  he 
was  habited  in  a  long,  loose,  black  gown,  which 
folded  across  his  breast,  and  was  fastened  round 
the  waist  by  a  leathern  strap.  Out  of  doors,  it 
was  surmounted  by  an  ample  cloak,  and  a  hat  with 
two  corners,  one  behind,  the  other  before.  His 
profile  was  aquiline,  his  complexion  sallow  ;  he  had 
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not  that  air  of  health  one  expects  to  see  in  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  mountains.  The  meekness  of 
his  bearing,  and  the  gentleness  of  his  manners, 
were  extremely  pleasing  :  but  one  felt  immediately 
persuaded  that  he  was  unhappy,  or  if  not  unhappy, 
at  least  rather  resigned  than  contented  with  his 
lot  in  life.  As  he  spoke  French  fluently,  we  con- 
versed without  difficulty.  I  perceived  that  he  was 
a  very  amiable  person,  possessed  of  a  great  degree 
of  natural  refinement,  liberal,  and  enlightened  in 
his  views,  but  a  sincere  religious  enthusiast. 

A  supper  of  fowls,  stewed  with  saffron  and  rice, 
fried  eggs,  and  cream-cheese,  was  nicely  served  ;  but 
the  Padr£  Curel  did  not  partake  of  it.  His  evening 
meal  consisted  only  of  a  little  goat's  milk  and  bread, 
which  he  shared  with  a  pet  lamb,  that  deserved  to 
be  made  a  favourite  for  its  uncommon  beauty.  It 
had  the  most  expressive  dark  eyes  I  ever  saw  in 
an  animal ;  the  tiniest  feet ;  and  its  long,  soft, 
silvery  fleece  exactly  resembled  white  floss  silk. 
Then  all  its  movements  were  so  pretty,  when  it 
licked  the  hand  from  which  it  fed,  or  gambolled 
bleating  by  the  side  of  the  Padre'  whenever  he 
moved ;  who  looked  on  it  as  lovingly  as  if  it  had 
been  a  child.  His  good  aunt  seemed  no  less  fond 
of  it.     Her  care  kept  it  so  spotless,  and  decked 
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it  with  its  blue  collar  and  bell.  After  supper,  as 
it  was  still  light  enough,  we  went  into  the  garden ; 
and  the  Padr£  showed  me  his  bee-hives  and  his 
flowers,  in  the  culture  of  which  he  evidently  took 
great  delight.  The  neatness  and  order  of  his  little 
garden  really  excited  my  admiration.  I  was  sur- 
prised that  he  had  been  able  to  rear  so  many  fine 
varieties  on  so  rocky  a  soil.  No  doubt  the  diffi- 
culty enhanced  to  him  the  simple  pleasures  of  this 
occupation.  Every  flower  he  pointed  out  to  my 
notice,  I  could  see  he  had  been  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  from  its  bud.  He  had  an  eye  for 
the  minutest  weed.  When  he  tied  up  a  plant,  he 
raised  its  blossoming  heads  with  the  tenderest 
touch ;  and  if  he  cut  off  an  overblown  or  cankered 
rose,  I  oould  see  it  was  done  with  regret.  While 
the  Padrt  watered  his  parterres,  I,  at  the  kitchen 
window,  continued  my  attempts  to  converse  with 
the  lively  little  Senhora,  who  was  bruising  ivy  seeds 
to  administer  ia  a  case  of  pleurisy.  The  mistakes 
I  made  in  my  endeavours  to  compliment  her,  occa- 
sioned us  much  merriment. 

I  now  saw  the  Padrl  throwing  grain  from  a  bag. 
Flutter,  flutter,  flutter,  came  a  troop  of  pigeons, 
brown,  white,  and  grey.  Two  of  them  fought  a 
pitched  battle  on  his  shoulder  for  the  perch.    He 
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took  one  upon  his  hand  and  stroked  it  so  caress- 
ingly, that  I  could  not  help  soliloquising — "and  this 
man,  in  whose  heart  are  such  overflowing  depths  of 
kindness  and  tenderness,  is  doomed  by  the  rules  of 
his  order  to  celibacy  !  The  spring  of  life  without 
its  blossom,  its  summer  without  fruit,  its  winter 
without  store.  What  lias  been  his  existence !  He 
has  told  me  in  a  few  words/' 

His  youth  passed  as  page  with  the  bishop  of  a  re- 
mote district,  divided  between  study  and  attendance 
on  a  simple  and  decrepid  old  man.  His  manhood, 
here,  on  these  mountains,  the  pastor  of  a  few  hun- 
dreds of  scattered  peasantry,  not  ten  of  whom  can 
read  and  write.  Both,  how  blank !  without  passions 
or  events.  He  has  never  known  the  sweet,  new  life 
of  first  love ;  the  pleasure  of  its  pains,  the  rapture 
of  its  pleasures.  He  has  never  known  the  charm 
of  that  intimate  companionship,  which  even  the 
strong  mind  feels  in  its  intercourse  with  the  weak ; 
if  it  be  that  of  the  being  we  love  best.  His  hearth 
is  solitary.  The  whiter  his  hair  grows,  the  more 
will  he  need  a  circle  there  to  cheer  him.  But  is 
not  this  man  purer,  more  innocent,  than  those  who 
have  known  the  joys  of  the  affections !  Alienated 
from  earth,  unbound  by  its  ties;  is  he  not  fitter 
for  his  sacred  function !     His  heart  is  guileless,  his 
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mind  tranquil  as  a  child's.  His  affections  un- 
divided, tend  all  heavenwards.  The  object*,  which 
employ  his  attention,  are  the  most  beautiful  and 
harmless  of  God's  works ;  objects  that  he  cannot 
love  inordinately,  which  can  never  move  him  to 
anger,  tempt  him  to  error,  or  occasion  him  dis- 
quietude. If  he  lose  them,  it  is  but  a  regret. 
So  pure,  blameless,  peaceful  a  life,  which  phi- 
lanthropy only  renders  active,  surely  befits  a 
minister  of  religion.  This  pastor  of  the  Pyrenees 
seemed  to  me  to  realize  the  intention  of  the  Roman 
church  in  forbidding  the  marriage  of  priests.  She 
sought  to  create  such  men.  But  this  was  to  raise 
the  standard  of  human  perfectibility  too  high, 
unless  all  could  be  equally  removed  with  the  wor- 
thy Cur£  from  mundane  influence. 

Next  morning,  he  asked  me  to  accompany  him  to 
the  village,  whither  he  was  going  to  attend  the  mar- 
riage feast  of  a  young  couple,  whose  union  he  had 
solemnized  the  day  before.  I  learnt  that  the  pea- 
sants here  have  a  most  primitive  custom,  pass  the 
first  night  after  their  wedding  in  an  arbour  of  flowers ; 
of  course,  only  if  the  weather  permits.  In  the  morn- 
ing, they  return  together  to  breakfast  at  the  house 
of  the  bride's  father,  where  all  their  friends  assem- 
ble, each  bringing  a  present.    I  was  much  amused  at 
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this  scene :  several  of  the  girls  looked  very  pretty 
in  their  black  boddices,  short  petticoats,  white 
mantillas,  and  hair  adorned  with  gilt  pins  and 
coloured  ribbons.  After  eating  cakes  and  sweets, 
and  drinking  chocolate  and  wine,  the  company 
began  to  dance.  A  sequiditta  was  the  first  per- 
formance, which  is  a  fandango,  danced  by  four  men 
and  four  women  to  the  sound  of  the  guitar  and 
castanets,  all  marking  time  with  their  heels.  Two 
curious  provincial  dances  followed.  In  the  first, 
they  place  on  the  ground  a  number  of  eggs  at 
small  intervals.  They  dance  round  and  between 
these  eggs,  which  one  expects  to  see  crushed  every 
moment,  performing  a  great  variety  of  steps,  and 
x  displaying  surprising  precision,  celerity,  and  light- 
ness. In  the  other,  each  dancer  is  furnished  with 
a  thin  stick,  about  two  feet  and  a  half  long,  these 
they  strike  together  as  they  advance,  retire,  crosa, 
or  turn  round. 

The  love  of  dancing  with  the  Spaniards  is  quite 
a  passion.  No  sooner  are  the  guitar  and  singing 
heard,  than  all  present  become  animated,  spectators 
exhibit  as  much  excitement  as  performers,  the  heads, 
eyes,  hands,  and  feet  of  all  are  in  motion.  Guided 
by  the  pastor,  after  leaving  the  crowded  dwelling  of 
these  joyous  peasants,  we  strolled  some  distance 
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along  the  valley.  Patches  of  aconite  and  wild  hya- 
cinths variegated  the  rich  turf  in  which  our  feet 
sank,  and  I  saw  Daphne  neorum  and  the  little  rosa 
alpina  flowering  in  clusters  a  considerable  way  up 
the  mountain  sides.  After  we  had  rounded  the 
base  of  a  projecting  hill,  a  new  scene  of  most  dis- 
tinct character  suddenly  presented  itself.  Imagine 
a  stupendous  eminence  covered  with  scanty,  brown 
vegetation,  strewed  from  its  summit  to  the  plain 
with  enormous  blocks  of  granite,  from  ten  to  a 
hundred  toises  high,  fragments  of  an  immense 
mountain,  rent  by  some  terrible  convulsion  of 
nature,  whose  fury  has  thus  scattered  them.  Dark 
groves  of  pines  fill  the  gorges  on  either  side. 
Among  the  huge  masses  a  rapid  river,  here  divided 
into  several  torrents,  adds  to  the  chaotic  sub- 
limity of  the  scene  by  its  tumultuous  cataracts. 

While  we  were  climbing  this  hill,  I  perceived 
smoke  curling  from  behind  a  rock,  and  supposed 
it  to  proceed  from  the  tent  of  a  gypsey.  The 
Padre,  however,  told  me,  I  should  never  see  a 
gypsey "s  tent  in  Spain.  I  found  it  a  less  tempo- 
rary habitation,  a  wretched  mud  hovel,  the  roof 
of  which  seemed  scarcely  high  enough  to  admit 
of  a  person  of  ordinary  stature  standing  upright 
in  it.     Who,  I  wondered,  could  have  erected  a 
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dwelling  in  this  most  dreary  solitude,  fit  only  for  a 
hermit ;  but  a  hermit's  cell  this  certainly  was  not. 
The  priest  even  could  not  satisfy  my  curiosity. 
He  had  not  before  been  aware  of  the  existence  of 
dwellers  in  this  wilderness.  A  little  way  from 
the  hut  was  a  mound,  that  looked  like  a  grave,  for 
it  was  marked  by  a  stone  and  a  cross.  As  we 
were  examining  it,  we  heard  plainly  loud  groans 
and  sobs.  This  induced  us  to  advance  to  the  door 
of  the  hovel.  It  was  partly  blocked  up  by  a  she  goat 
and  her  sucking  kids,  which  did  not  seem  disposed 
to  make  way  for  us.  The  interior  walls  were  of 
mud  like  the  outside,  rocky  ground  the  floor ;  the 
smoke  from  a  few  sticks  kindled  on  a  sort  of 
hearth  escaped  through  a  hole  in  the  roof;  window 
there  was  none.  Neither  was  there  any  furniture, 
except  a  pitcher  of  water,  an  earthen  pan  or  two, 
a  few  platters,  a  knife,  and  a  hatchet.  The  sobs 
proceeded  from  an  aged  female,  barefooted  and 
bareheaded,  covered  rather  than  clothed  with  a 
garment  of  the  coarsest  stuff,  who,  with  clasped 
hands  and  tears  streaming  down  her  furrowed 
cheeks,  was  kneeling  beside  a  person  extended  on 
a  heap  of  fern  leaves,  from  his  groans,  apparently 
in  mortal  agony. 

To  this  man,  nature  had  been  prodigal  of  defor- 
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tnity.  His  stature  was  dwarfish,  his  head  dispro- 
portionably  large,  his  arms  too  long,  his  legs, 
covered  only  with  strips  of  cow-skin,  were  lean 
and  wasted,  his  throat  disfigured  by  an  enormous 
goitre,  his  countenance  exhibiting  the  worst  aspect 
of  scrofula.  He  was,  in  fact,  one  of  those  unfor- 
tunate beings,  the  victims  of  hereditary  disease, 
called  cagots  ;  the  descendants  of  white  lepers. 

Regarded  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pyrenees  as 
an  infamous  and  accursed  race,  whom  they  shun 
and  almost  abhor,  driven  by  this  prejudice  from 
the  abodes  of  their  fellow-men  into  solitude,  denied 
participation  in  the  culture  of  the  soil,  and  even 
the  lowest  rural  employments,  these  miserable  peo- 
ple are  found  only  in  barren,  desert  places,  where 
they  drag  out  their  hapless  existence,  suffering  the 
most  loathsome  bodily  ills,  augmented  by  the  direst 
evils  of  poverty. 

"  Strange,"  I  said,  "but  beautiful  is  the  strength 
of  maternal  affection.  This  object, — to  us  so  hide- 
ous, that  for  earth  to  hide  his  deformity,  for  death 
to  close  upon  his  afflictions,  seems  a  boon  to  be 
craved,  a  mercy  to  be  acknowledged  with  thankful- 
ness,— in  the  eyes  of  his  mother,  is  one  of  hope 
and  of  interest  as  great  as  the  most  favoured.  She 
weeps  not  that  he  was  born,  but  that  he  dies; 
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weeps  as  passionately  as  the  parent  who  loses  the 
most  beautiful,  the  most  gifted  of  offspring." 

"  Perhaps  more  so  than  if  he  had  hem  beautiful 
and  gifted,"  replied  the  priest,  u  for  then  he  would 
not  have  been  exclusively  dependent  on  her  love 
and  care.  Is  it  not  right  that  there  should  be  a 
source  in  the  desert  as  well  as  in  the  valley  ?  No 
doubt  the  power  of  this  affection  has  imparted  an 
interest  even  to  this  poor  outcast  woman's  cheer- 
less condition,  and  his  sufferings  have  been  rendered 
supportable  by  its  solace.  Blessed  is  the  illuaon 
the  mother's  heart  lends  to  her  eyes  !" 

We  entered.  The  Cur£,  seeing  the  man  in  extre- 
mity, inquired  of  his  mother  why  she  had  not  sent 
for  a  doctor — for  a  priest.  She  replied,  with  the 
undistinct  articulation  peculiar  to  her  race,  "  We 
are  Cagots"  How  full  of  meaning  was  this  answer. 
It  signified  that,  for  them,  earth  brought  forth  heal- 
ing herbs  in  vain ;  the  church  withheld  her  rites. 
It  expressed  all  the  degradation,  the  destitution  of 
their  state.    Its  humility  was  touching. 

While  the  Cur£  remained  praying  beside  the  dying 
man,  I  returned  to  his  house  with  a  few  pencilled 
lines,  requesting  his  relative  immediately  to  de- 
spatch some  restoratives,  which  it  was  hoped  would 
prolong  his  existence.     The  good  old  lady  kindly 
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carried  the  basket  herself,  but,  when  we  reached  the 
hovel,  we  found  that  death  had  released  the  unfortu- 
nate sufferer.  So  frantic  was  the  desolate  mother's 
grief,  that  there  appeared  little  probability  her  age 
could  resist  the  shock.  Refusing  to  leave  her  hovel, 
or  to  have  the  body  of  her  son  removed,  she  lay  on 
the  ground  striking  herself  wildly,  tearing  her  hair, 
rather  than  weeping— a  terrific  spectacle. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


The  old  Don  and  his  Donna — A  patriarchal  family — A  Romeria 
— The  Hospice — Banditti — Their  capture — The  Mayoral— The 
Izard  Hunter — Glaciers — The  Hunter's  death — His  Daughter. 

As  I  was  desirous  of  joining  some  other  travellers, 
for  the  sake  of  security,  I  had  requested  the  Al- 
caide of  the  place  to  stop  any  party  traversing  the 
village,  and  make  known  my  wishes.  This  was 
accordingly  done,  and  I  was  obliged  to  take  a  hur- 
ried leave  of  my  friendly  host. 

The  company  I  joined  consisted  of  an  old  Don, 
and  his  scarcely  less  antiquated  spouse,  just  re- 
turned from  a  pilgrimage  to  some  shrine,  whither 
they  had  gone  to  offer  a  piece  of  tapestry,  in  fulfil- 
ment of  a  vow  they  had  made,  in  consequence  of 
having  been  blessed  with  the  long-wished-for  gift 
of  an  heir,  after  many  years  of  retarded  expecta- 
tion. Part  of  their  vow  was  to  walk  through  every 
village  and  town  in  their  route,  soliciting  alms, 
which  they  afterwards  distributed  to  the  poor.     As 
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these  stoppages  were  frequent,  tedious,  and  ridicu- 
lous, and  the  old  Don  pompous,  taciturn,  and 
stupid,  understanding  no  language  but  his  own,  I 
resolved  to  travel  with  him  no  farther  than 
necessary. 

On  our  road  we  met  a  family  descending  from 
one  of  the  upper  valleys,  where  they  had  been 
getting  in  the  harvest,  to  their  winter  habita- 
tion on  the  plain.  The  cavalcade  offered  a  subject 
for  a  picture.  First,  on  a  particularly  handsome 
ass,  rode  the  grey-headed  sire.  A  young  man, 
robust  and  handsome,  carrying  before  him,  on  his 
horse,  the  salt-sack,  marked  with  a  red  cross.  They 
cover  flat  stones  with  salt,  and  place  them  in  the 
.way  of  the  sheep  at  certain  seasons.  Then  followed, 
on  horseback,  his  wife,  with  a  baby  under  her  great 
red  cloak,  and  her  pretty  sister  knitting  as  she 
rode  along. 

We  passed  a  shrine,  a  chapel  on  a  pillar,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Vincent.  It  was  the  festival  of  the 
saint.  A  number  of  men  and  women,  who  had 
made  a  rameria  hither,  were  assembled  pell-mell, 
with  cattle ;  some  lying,  some  sitting  on  the  grass, 
eating,  drinking,  laughing,  singing,  praying,  or 
sleeping.  These  meetings  are  similar  to  those  else- 
where called  love-feasts. 
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We  passed  that  night  at  a  hospice ;  a  resting- 
house  for  travellers,  erected  by  the  civil  authorities 
of  the  district,  or  some  neighbouring  grandee,  at 
the  base  of  almost  every  great  ascent  in  the  Pyre- 
nees practicable  for  beasts  of  burden.  This  build- 
ing was  composed  of  large  flat  stones,  ranged  in 
layers,  without  mortar,  through  which  the  wind 
blew  freely.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  a  hearth 
was  surrounded  by  circular  stone-benches,  on  which 
reclined  muleteers,  drovers,  and  other  travellers, 
upon  sacks,  saddles,  or  whatever  they  may  chance 
to  have  in  their  baggage  available  for  the  purpose. 
The  smoke  of  the  fire  escaped  from  the  dome  of 
this  rude  hall,  through  an  octagon  turret,  pierced 
with  an  aperture  on  each  of  its  sides ;  but  not 
until  it  had  rendered  the  atmosphere  so  dense, 
that,  in  spite  of  the  chilliness  of  the  evening,  I  did 
not  complain  of  the  open  door.  Around  the  hos- 
pice the  scenery  was  dreary  in  the  extreme,  ren- 
dered more  so  by  a  dark  and  lowering  sky.  The 
low  lands  were  pastures,  covered  with  troops  of  wild 
looking  horses,  mules,  and  cows;  the  mountains 
with  short  turf,  patched  with  snow;  there  were 
neither  shrubs  nor  trees;  nothing  higher  than 
thyme,  or  the  small  crimson  rhododendron :  flocks 
grazed  afar  upon  the  hills,  and  goats  leaped  amid 
the  crags. 
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The  Don  and  his  Donna  established  themselves 
on  cushions  near  the  fire.  Here  I  fobnd  an  itard 
hunter  and  a  mayoral.  A  dirty,  old,  purblind 
woman,  whose  neck  was  strung  with  pictures  of 
saints  and  amulets,  seemed  to  be  the  intendant  of 
the  hospice.  She  was  cooking  an  olla  when  we 
arrived,  and  saying  her  prayers  at  the  same  time. 
Now  stirring  the  pot,  now  sliding  a  bead.  Her 
rosary  broke ;  some  of  the  beads  rolled  on  the 
floor,  some  fell  into  the  mess  with  which  the  Don 
was  soon  after  served.  As  they  were  black,  he 
took  them  for  pepper,  and  swallowed  them  without 
notice.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  he  complained 
of  indigestion.  The  old  woman  then  very  uncon- 
cernedly accounted  for  it,  by  mentioning  the  acci- 
dent, which  the  Don  had  not  remarked  at  the  time. 
He  seemed  rather  pleased  than  annoyed,  •consider- 
ing it  a  good  omen. 

The  isard  hunter  was  a  man  of  middle  stature 
and  thin  figure,  but  exceedingly  muscular.  He 
had  remarkable  eyes, — keen,  piercing;  they  re- 
sembled an  eagle's,  and  gave  an  expression  of  pecu- 
liar vivacity  to  his  countenance,  though  his  locks 
and  beard  were  grey.  Beside  him  sat  a  mayoral, 
— that  is,  an  inspector  of  herdsmen.  He  told  me 
the  flock  under  his  care  consisted  of  ten  thousand 
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sheep,  forming  part  of  the  Mesta,  or  combined 
flocks,  of  certain  great  proprietors,  which,  in  win- 
ter, occupy  the  waste  lands  of  Estremadura,  An- 
dalusia, and  Leon,  and  in  summer  migrate  to 
browse  among  the  Pyrenean  mountains.  These 
flocks  are  called  Merinos,  or  Trashumantes.  Each 
has  fifty  shepherds,  with  as  many  watch-dogs,  and 
one  or  more  superintendents.  The  mayoral  had  a 
salary  of  thirty  pounds  a  year,  and  horses  found 
him  for  his  journeys.  He  was  an  intelligent,  though 
a  simple  man,  apparently  much  interested  in  his 
avocation ;  possessing  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
breeding  and  treatment  of  sheep  and  cows,  the 
different  kinds  of  pasture,  with  other  matters  per- 
taining to  it. 

From  him  and  the  izard  hunter,  in  spite  of  my 
deficiency  in  the  language,  I  obtained  a  consider- 
able addition  to  my  information  respecting  both  the 
tame  and  wild  animals  of  the  country.  In  return, 
I  invited  them  to  share  my  supper,  the  hunter 
contributing  some  small  game,  which  he  managed 
to  roast  very  nicely  upon  tiles.  My  familiarity 
with  persons  so  inferior  to  him  in  caste,  sunk  me 
immeasurably  in  the  opinion  of  the  Don,  who  hence- 
forth shrouded  himself  in  silence.  While  we  were 
supping,  four  men  entered  the  hospice ;    two  of 
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them  were  remarkably  tall  and  athletic ;  all  were 
dressed  like  caballeros,  wearing  long  and  ample 
cloaks,  braided  waistcoats,  and  large  round  hats. 
They  began  talking  to  Matrillo,  who,  with  rather 
too  much  freedom,  contrived  to  engage  me  in  con- 
versation with  them ;  and  they  seemed  much  dis- 
posed to  join  my  supper  party,  but  their  bold, 
swaggering  demeanour,  instantly  prejudiced  me 
against  them.  My  suspicions,  however,  were  not 
aroused,  until  the  tallest  of  the  group  drew  off  his 
glove,  and  passed  his  large  coarse  hand  through 
his  bushy  hair.  The  recollection  of  the  gypsey's 
warning  immediately  occurred  to  me,  and  I  be- 
came convinced  that  I  had  seen  this  person  before 
in  the  garb  of  a  monk.  Doubts  of  Matrillo's  pro- 
bity naturally  arose  at  the  same  time,  for  I  remem- 
bered the  gitana  had  pronounced  his  name  with  an 
accent  of  distrust. 

I  perceived  that  the  accounts  I  had  heard  of 
the  dangers  attendant  on  touring  in  Spain  were 
not  misrepresentations,  as  I  had  believed  them, 
and  that  it  was  necessary  to  exercise  caution  in 
my  next  movement,  for  it  seemed  clear  that  I 
had  been  marked  for  plunder.  The  men  dis- 
guised as  caballeros,  after  inquiring  which  was 
my  route,  expressed  satisfaction  at  finding  it  was 
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the  same  they  intended  to  take;  and,  without 
any  encouragement  on  my  part,  offered  to  join  me. 
I  acquiesced  slightly,  wishing  to  prevent  their  per- 
ceiving my  suspicions.  Matrillo,  in  the  course  of 
the  evening,  evinced  great  anxiety  to  learn  the 
precise  hour  at  which  I  proposed  starting  next 
day. 

This  was  sufficient.  I  now  felt  persuaded  he  was 
an  accomplice  in  the  designs  of  the  brigands.  In 
this  peril,  I  placed  confidence  in  the  mayoral,  who 
bore  the  stamp  of  an  honest,  though  humble  man. 
He  proposed,  as  soon  as  all  the  travellers  should 
have  retired  to  rest,  to  ride  as  rapidly  as  possible 
to  the  last  venta  at  which  I  had  seen  soldiers, 
and  communicate  the  reasons  for  my  suspicions  to 
their  officer.  He  added,  that  it  was  very  likely  he 
might  meet  a  party  on  the  road.  It  was  agreed 
that  I  should  delay  my  departure  until  his  return. 
To  give  me  a  pretext  for  doing  so,  which  might 
not  alarm  the  bandits,  the  mayoral  contrived  to 
abstract  two  of  my  mules  from  the  stable  unob- 
served, which  he  lodged  at  a  farm-house  on  hk 
road ;  so  that  next  morning,  when  they  urged  me 
to  start,  this  supposed  depredation  provided  me 
with  a  ready  excuse.  My  object  was,  not  only  to 
get  rid  of  them  at  the  time,  for  it  was  probable 
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they  would  continue  to  track  me,  but  to  place  them 
in  the  hands  of  justice.  Noon  arrived  next  day, 
without  the  expected  succour.  I  had  even  begun 
to  despair  of  the  mayoraTs  return,  to  calculate  the 
chances  of  the  bandits  hazarding  an  attack  upon  us 
in  the  hospice  that  night.  On  my  side,  I  could  only 
reckon  with  probability,  the  old  Don,  his  servants, 
my  guide,  the  hunter,  and  half  a  dozen  muleteers. 
MatriHo,  I  no  longer  doubted,  was  in  the  bandits' 
pay ;  they  might  have  besides  a  number  of  other 
accessaries  in  persons  disguised  or  concealed.  The 
only  probability  in  our  favour  was,  that  they  might 
be  deterred  from  any  attempt  through  fear  of  the 
arrival  of  soldiers.  I  affected  to  amuse  myself  by 
looking  at  all  the  horses,  mules,  and  borricos  in 
the  stable,  and  pretending  to  bargain  for  two  of 
them. 

After  their  siesta,  the  men  suddenly  took 
their  departure.  I  was  glad  to  be  relieved  from 
their  presence,  yet  regretted  they  should  escape. 
Hardly  had  they  disappeared,  when  the  expected 
soldiers  came  in  sight.  Having  borrowed  a  horse 
and  armed,  I  quickly  rode  to  meet  them.  They 
advanced  at  full  speed.  As  soon  as  I  was  within 
speaking  distance  of  the  officer,  I  pointed  to  the 
road  the  four  men  had  taken.    Instantly  giving 
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the  command,  he  divided  his  detachment,  dispatch- 
ing one  party  to  the  hospice,  while,  leaving  the 
highway,  he  galloped  at  the  head  of  the  other  round 
the  base  of  the  hill,  stationing  himself  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ascent  on  the  other  side,  screened  by  a 
bridge,  and  intercepted  the  passage  of  the  bandits. 
Turning  back,  they  fled.  We  gave  them  chase. 
They  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  other  party,  and 
were  all  taken.  In  the  tall,  dark-visaged  caballero, 
a  notorious  brigand  was  recognized/  whom  the 
soldiers  were  delighted  to  capture.  Of  course  I 
dismissed  Matrillo,  and  rewarded  the  mayoral  for 
his  services. 

As  I  did  not  intend  to  relinquish  my  design  of 
ascending  the  Pic  du  Midi,  which  one  could  only 
do  on  foot,  I  was  sorry  that  the  mayoral,  who 
was  returning  from  his  autumnal  visit  of  inspec- 
tion of  the  herdsmen,  could  not  accompany  me. 
By  his  advice,  I  sent  all  my  superfluous  baggage 
to  the  nearest  monastery,  requesting  the  abbot  to 
take  charge  of  it  for  me  for  a  few  days.  This  done, 
having  hired  another  guide,  who  was  particularly 
acquainted  with  this  ascent,  and  taking  the  Mara- 
goto  with  me  to  carry  a  sac  de  nuit,  I  set  out  in 
company  with  the  izard  hunter,  whose  home  was 
in  the  next  valley.     He  had  been  to  sell  skins  at 
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some  of  the  towns  in  the  plains.  Before  sunset,  I 
arrived  at  the  highest  village  in  the  Pyrenees,  a 
few  habitations  projecting  one  above  another  up 
the  side  of  the  steep,  which  is  strewed  with  fantas- 
tically shaped  masses  of  rock,  thickly  intersected 
with  foliage,  and  overgrown  with  lichens.  These 
huts  stand  amid  gardens  irrigated  by  channels 
diverted  from  the  mountain  stream,  and  sheltered 
by  great  blocks  of  stone  set  on  edge,  which  enclose 
a  few  olives  and  vines ;  sometimes  a  little  plot  of 
rye  waving  on  a  narrow  ledge  attests  the  industry 
of  these  mountaineers. 

The  izard  hunter's  cottage  was  far  up  the  glen, 
almost  solitary.  Its  little  garden  was  less  carefully 
tended  than  the  rest,  but  roses  and  myrtles  grew 
there  profusely.  At  first  I  supposed  that  he  lived 
alone.  As  we  approached  I  observed  bee-hives,  and 
a  bird-cage,  which  made  me  doubt,  and  then  I  per- 
ceived, leaning  with  her  back  against  a  rock,  a  girl 
spinning  flax.  She  was  very  young  and  slender, 
her  figure  and  attitude  graceful.  She  wore  a  black 
boddice,  which  revealed  white,  though  coarse  linen 
beneath,  a  short  brown  stuff  petticoat,  displaying 
limbs  and  feet  as  well  shaped  as  her  bare  arms; 
shoes,  but  no  stockings,  of  spart  rush.  Her  long, 
thick,  dark  brown  hair  parted  smoothly  on  her 
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forehead,  fell  behind,  below  her  waist,  the 
ends  tied  with  ribbon.  Her  face  was  oval,  her  com- 
plexion of  a  clear  olive,  her  eyes  and  brows  dark. 
She  was  singing.  I  never  heard  a  sweeter,  richer 
voice. 

"  Fenicia !"  cried  her  father:  she  started,  bounded 
towards  us,  and  in  an  instant  had  thrown  her- 
self into  his  arms.  I  perceived  that  die  was  very 
handsome  ;  her  eyes  so  large,  so  soft,  so  bright,  so 
expressive,  so  darkly  fringed  ;  her  small  mouth 
literally  scarlet,  and  her  teeth  the  whitest  I  had 
seen  in  Spain.  Her  skin  very  delicate,  her  figure 
light,  all  her  movements  supple,  free,  and  grace- 
ful. None  of  the  ordinary  coarseness  of  rusti- 
city. I  could  scarcely  believe  her  a  peasant.  Yet, 
I  saw  it,  she  ate  black  bread  and  onions.  I  supped 
frugally,  but  slept  well  in  the  hut,  which  was  so 
filled  with  the  trophies  of  the  chase,  that  I  might 
have  fancied  it  Robinson  Crusoe's. 

Early  next  morning  the  izard  hunter  took  a  kind 
farewell  of  his  child,  who  seemed  a  most  affectionate, 
guileless,  gentle  young  creature ;  and  provided  with 
his  leaping  pole,  cramp  irons,  gun,  and  knife,  started 
for  the  chace.  It  was  agreed  thpt  I  should  accom- 
pany him  part  of  the  way,  with  my  mountain  guide. 

The  continual  ascent  was  extremely  toilsome  from 
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ite  steepness ;  and  the  scorching  heat  of  the  son, 
which  quickly  succeeded  the  dewy  mist  of  morning, 
refracted  from  the  almost  bare  granite,  considerably 
increased  the  fatigue  of  climbing.  We  now  bade 
adieu  to  olive,  vine,  fig,  and  myrtle.  All  human 
habitations  were  far  below ;  over  the  barren  sides 
of  these  snow-capped  heights,  ploughshare  had  never 
passed,  yoked  oxen  never  trod.  Near  and  afar  I 
saw  thousands  of  sheep,  and  numbers  of  wild  goats, 
which  fled  to  the  crags  at  our  approach,  scattering 
a  shower  of  loosened  stones  upon  us.  Here  we 
came  upon  a  herdsman,  who  was  making  a  meal  of 
rye  bread,  figs,  and  some  wine  from  a  rough  leathern 
bottle.  He  offered  us  some  wine,  or  a  draught  of 
milk.  I  accepted  the  latter.  Lifting  two  tables  of 
stone  placed  across  the  streamlet,  near  which  he 
sat,  the  herdsman  served  me  with  a  Udle  fuH  of 
milk,  out  of  a  wooden  vessel  that,  thus  covered, 
stood  in  the  water.  It  was  as  deliciously  cool  as 
if  iced. 

While  we  were  eating,  two  men  of  robust  figure, 
with  dose,  curling  hair,  and  full  black  beards,  clad 
simply  in  skin  vests,  their  broad  breasts  open,  with 
skin  sandals  about  their  sinewy  legs,  each  with  a 
gun  slung  by  his  side  and  a  pair  of  pistols  in  his 
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belt,  passed  us  and  saluted  me  respectfully.  I  could 
not  but  admire  the  picturesque  wildness  of  their 
bold  looks  and  the  agility  of  their  movements.  The 
hunter  told  me  they  were  smugglers,  of  whom  several 
hordes,  amounting  to  fifteen  hundred,  infested  the 
Pyrenees ;  but,  except  in  defrauding  the  revenue, 
he  said,  they  were  honest  fellows  enough,  and  that 
a  great  many  bad  deeds  were  perpetrated  by  persons 
assuming  their  costume. 

Before  noon  we  reached  a  singular  scene.  A 
broad  lake,  at  this  altitude,  surrounded  by  huge 
rocks  of  the  most  varied  and  fantastic  forms,  covered 
with  snow ;  the  surface  of  the  lake  frozen.  There 
was  something  strikingly  beautiful  in  the  inanima- 
tion of  this  landscape.  Every  object  seemed  spell- 
bound. Above  me  pyramidal  glaciers  mingled  with 
the  opaque  and  icy  clouds;  below  yawned  a  terrific 
abyss,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  forest,  fields,  and 
meadows  appeared  but  as  winding  furrows  on  a 
carpet  of  verdure,  steeples  and  villages  as  tiny  dots. 
I  could  have  imagined  I  had  reached  the  apex  of 
the  world,  when  I  glanced  downwards ;  yet  what 
heights  towered  above  me  !  dazzling  masses  of  the 
purest,  whitest  snow ;  Pelion  heaped  on  Ossa !  and 
between  these  vast  mounds,  so  soft,  so  transparent, 
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that  they  seemed  like  crystallized  air,  which  trembled 
at  a  breath,  profound  ravines  filled  with  the  same 
light  substance,  but  looking,  from  the  deep  shadow 
in  which  they  were  cast,  inky  black. 

While  I  was  gazing,  the  hunter  started  his  prey, 
the  izard,  which  is  an  animal  resembling  the  cha- 
mois, but  smaller,  and  yet  more  light  and  agile. 
Taking  an  abrupt  leave  of  me,  away  bounded  the 
hunter,  following  as  it  leaped  from  crag  to  crag, 
and  soon  he  disappeared  from  my  view. 

A  light,  sustained  snow  now  fell.  Drifting  under 
the  wind  from  rock  to  rock,  it  soon  buried  every 
uncovered  patch  around  us.  My  guide  pointed  out 
to  me  the  shepherd  with  his  flock,  hurrying  to  take 
shelter  beneath  the  mountain's  brow,  and  advised  me 
to  abandon  my  intention  of  ascending  higher  that 
day.  He  added,  that  the  livid  hue  of  the  sky  be- 
tokened the  coming  of  foul  weather ;  and  that  in- 
deed, he  feared  the  lateness  of  the  season  would 
render  the  enterprise  I  had  attempted,  impracticable 
that  year,  without  great  risk.  Acquiescing  in  his 
representations,  I  descended,  but  with  regret  at 
being  obliged  to  relinquish  my  object  when  I  had  so 
nearly  attained  it.  The  shepherd  had  repaired  to 
a  deserted  farm  house  of  rude  construction,  situated 
upon  a  platform  that  had   recently  yielded  the 
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harvest  now  stored  for  the  winter  supply  of  the 
cattle.     Thither  we  followed. 

My  mind  was  so  excited  by  the  sublime  beauty 
of  the  elevated  wilds  I  had  explored,  that  I  could  not 
regard  without  curiosity  even  the  herdsman,  whose 
life  passed  amid  such  scenes.  Surely,  I  thought, 
living  here  alone  amid  the  snows,  removed  from  the 
contagious  vices  of  mankind,  from  the  coarse  sen- 
suality, the  brutality,  the  debasement  common  to 
his  own  class ;  from  the  temptation,  the  struggles, 
the  strife,  produced  by  want,  envy,  ambition,  the 
love  of  gain  common  to  all;  constantly  familiar 
with  the  ever-varying  face  of  primitive  nature,  with 
her  grandest,  and  her  loveliest  aspects, — this  man's 
mind  must  be  elevated,  his  soul  pure.  Hourly  he 
beholds  sights  seen  only  in  these  regions.  The 
glaciers,  reflecting  tints  of  every  hue,  gilded  with 
sunshine,  or  glowing  with  rose-light.  The  stars,  no 
longer  brilliant  specks,  but  appearing,  as  they  are, 
globes  of  intense  fire.  The  moon  seeming  to  shed, 
with  her  white  beams,  the  coldness  of  the  icy  skies. 
He  hears  the  whistling,  the  howling  of  the  blast, 
its  subterranean  muttering,  the  roar  of  the  thunder 
prolonged  by  a  hundred  echoes.  He  beholds  the 
lightning  flashing  upon  a  hundred  crystal-like  pin- 
nacles, the  shivered  pines,  the  rent  rocks,  all  the 
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sublimity  of  the  tempest.  Then  how  dread  the 
silence  that  succeeds  !  The  fleecy  snow  no  longer 
falls ;  there  is  no  need,  for  the  newly-crested  piles 
seem  to  touch  the  clouds,  the  heavy  opaque  clouds, 
whence  the  sun,  concealed  and  enfeebled,  looks  ob- 
liquely. All  is  entranced  by  the  mighty  spell  of 
frost.     All  mute,  motionless. 

Spring  returns,  the  sun  regains  his  power;  light, 
fleecy  clouds  float  in  the  heavens ;  soft,  balmy  rains 
descend ;  below,  verdure,  foliage,  and  flowers  burst 
forth  with  almost  the  first  gleam  of  sunshine ;  but 
ah !  the  torrents  are  unbound,  the  masses  of  snow 
tremble,  they  are  loosened,  they  fall, — the  avalanche 
overwhelms  the  valley  with  destruction  and  deso- 
lation. 

Surely  the  presence  of  so  much  sublimity  and 
beauty  must  influence,  must  render  the  tempera- 
ment of  those  who  dwell  in  these  solitudes  poetical. 
No.  The  mountain  shepherd  is  well  acquainted 
with  almost  every  aspect  of  earth  and  sky,  every 
change,  every  combination ;  but  regards  them  only 
as  atmospheric  tokens.  The  shape  of  a  cloud,  its 
tint,  sunshine  or  shadow,  is  remarked  by  him  only 
as  a  portent  of  snow,  wind,  a  stormy  night,  or  a 
fine  day,  as  it  may  be.  He  is  scarcely  sensible  of 
picturesque  effects.    He  beholds  them  without  their 
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making  any  impression  on  him.  In  short,  the  con- 
templation of  nature  has  not  expanded  his  imagi- 
nation. He  is  merely  weatherwise.  Always  sim- 
ple, often  stupid,  the  faculty  of  expressing  his 
few  ideas  alone  seems  to  render  him  superior  in 
point  of  intelligence  to  his  watch  dogs,  which  are 
at  the  same  time  his  coadjutors,  his  play-fellows, 
and  his  protectors.  They  eat  with  him,  they 
watch  while  he  sleeps,  they  understand  his  meaning, 
they  fly  to  do  his  bidding,  they  execute  any  trust 
reposed  in  them  with  the  utmost  fidelity,  they 
defend  him  from  the  attacks  of  more  powerful 
animals,  unto  death.  He  is  their  friend  as  well  as 
their  master;  they  are  the  chief,  often  the  only 
objects  of  his  regard.  Both  dogs  and  herdsmen 
are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  members  of 
their  flocks  individually,  with  their  peculiar  habits 
and  dispositions.  The  herdsman,  I  really  believe, 
is  in  general  able  to  relate  every  incident  in  the 
life  of  each  sheep. 

This  shepherd  entertained  me  with  a  strange 
recital.  I  had  remarked  on  his  being  so  completely 
armed,  which  I  thought  strange  in  a  man  of  his 
peaceful  avocation.  He  told  me,  it  was  one  of  the 
regulations  of  the  Mesta,  in  order  that  their 
herdsmen  might  be   able   to  defend  the  right  of 
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pasture  against  all  intruders,  adding,  that  a  ran- 
corous border  warfare  had  been  carried  on  for 
many  generations  between  the  shepherds  on  the 
French,  and  those  on  the  Spanish  frontiers. 

"  I  remember,"  said  he,  "  watching  sheep  with 
my  grandfather  one  day,  when  I  was  but  a  little 
lad,  there,  on  yonder  point,  below  that  pinnacle : 
you  may  see  two  dark  spots  above  it  now,  two 
eagles  battling  for  a  dead  kid.  While  I  was  sitting 
on  a  stone,  I  saw  a  figure  at  a  distance,  as  it  seemed 
against  the  sky ;  by  the  shape  of  the  hat  I  knew 
it  was  a  Frenchman :  he  had  passed  the  line,  his 
sheep  were  grazing  on  our  lands. 

My  grandfather  saw  him  quickly  too,  and  called 
to  warn  him  off.  The  Frenchman  did  not  stir. 
My  grandfather  then  gave  signals  to  the  dogs  to 
turn  his  sheep.  Upon  this  he  advanced  towards 
us,  shouting  loud  and  fast ;  one  could  see  by  his 
gestures  he  was  in  a  great  passion.  I  scarcely 
know  what  followed,  for  our  dogs  had  set  upon 
both  strange  dogs  and  sheep,  and  I  was  occupied 
in  separating  them.  When  I  looked  round,  I  per- 
ceived that  my  grandfather  and  the  stranger  had 
thrown  aside  their  crooks,  and  were  wrestling.  I  saw 
that  they  were  getting  nearer  and  nearer  that  crag, 
projecting  from  the  side  of  the  mountain.    Crying 
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out  to  warn  them,  I  ran  towards  my  grandfather, 
but  before  I  could  reach  him,  I  saw  them  both  fall, 
locked  in  each  other's  gripe,  into  the  chasm  beneath. 
They  lie  there  buried  many  thousand  toises  deep  in 
snow.  My  terror  was  dreadful :  beside  the  loss  of 
my  grandfather,  whom  I  loved  well,  think,  senor, 
what  it  was  to  find  myself  alone  on  these  moan- 
tains,  fifty  leagues  from  home.  Crying  bitterly,  I 
called  my  flock  together,  and  began  to  descend. 
The  howling  of  our  old  dogs  made  the  hills  echo 
again.  With  slouching  heads  and  drooping  ears, 
they  walked  beside  the  sheep;  but  they  guided 
them  and  me  by  the  nearest  way  to  the  plain."" 

The  snow  continued  to  fall  so  heavily  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  I  regained  the  hunter's  jcottage 
before  sunset.  He  had  not  returned,  though  he  had 
promised  he  would  not  fail  to  do  so  on  my  account 
that  evening.  His  daughter  was  looking  out  anxi- 
ously for  him.  It  grew  late,  and  yet  he  came  not. 
Regardless  of  the  weather,  and  defended  from  it 
only  by  a  stuff  mantela  wrapped  around  her,  she 
placed  herself  on  a  rock  far  above  the  cottage, 
where  she  told  me  she  should  hear  the  first  note  of 
the  buglej  with,  which  he  generally  announced  his 
return.  An  hour  elapsed,  it  grew  very  dark,  she 
came  back  to  the  cottage  for  a  lantern,  which  I 
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assisted  her  to  fix  on  the  top  of  a  pole.  Not 
finding  this  beacon  sufficiently  luminous  to  be  seen 
at  a  distance,  we  kindled  a  blazing  fire.  I  saw  that 
she  was  much  alarmed,  growing  paler  and  paler 
with  anxiety.  In  spite  of  the  keen  breeze  and 
blinding  snow,  she  wandered  up  the  mountain  steep, 
calling  to  her  father  with  an  anguish  in  her  tones 
pitiable  in  the  extreme :  alas !  the  echoes  only 
answered  her. 

I  endeavoured  to  soothe  her,  by  representing, 
as  well  as  my  imperfect  Spanish  would  allow  me, 
the  probability  that  he  had  found  shelter:  but 
unsuccessfully.  Her  fears  had  all  the  strength  of 
presentiment.  We  watched  until  ten  in  vain. 
She  then  rushed  to  the  village,  aroused  some  of  the 
peasants,  and  engaged  several  men  to  accompany 
her  in  search  of  her  father  with  lighted  torches. 
I  heard  their  shouts,  fainter  and  fainter,  as  they 
ascended;  and  their  many  flambeaux,  gleaming 
amid  the  snows,  at  last  appeared  like  some  distant 
ignis  fatuus. 

The  suspense  that  followed  their  departure,  was 
terrible  even  to  me.  What  shall  I  say  of  their 
return !  They  bore  the  hunter's  poor  child  in  their 
arms,  exhausted,  not  with  fatigue,  but  with  the 
frenzy  of  her  grief.    Despair  had  succeeded.    The 
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cold  grey  morning  light  gave  the  hue  of  death  to 
the  marble  paleness  of  her  cheek.  The  snow- 
water dripped  from  her  dishevelled  hair ;  her  feet 
were  pierced,  and  bleeding.  They  laid  her  on  a 
mat  upon  the  floor  of  the  hut.  The  return  to  her 
own  dwelling  seemed  to  rouse  her  again  to  the 
agonized  consciousness  of  her  misfortune.  I  never 
heard  shrieks  more  piercing,  more  heart-rending, 
than  those  uttered  by  this  desolate  young  creature. 
This  paroxysm  at  length  subsided  into  sobs*  and 
shortly  I  was  happy  to  see  she  slept. 

There  was  no  hope  to  be  entertained,  I  heard, 
that  the  hunter  lived  ;  for  all  the  customary  signals 
had  been  employed,  which  he  could  not  possibly, 
they  said,  have  failed  to  distinguish,  had  he  not 
met  with  some  fatal  accident.  Soon  after  the  men 
had  departed,  carrying  the  sorrowful  tidings  to 
their  homes,  an  old  crone  arrived,  and  began  to 
put  the  cottage  in  order, — sprinkling  the  floor, 
closing  the  shutters,  and  lighting  a  number  of  very 
small  slender  candles,  which  she  placed  in  rows 
wherever  it  was  practicable.  Not  finding  any  arti- 
cle of  mourning  in  the  dwelling,  she  went  and  bor- 
rowed a  large  black  stuff  mantela,  which  she  wrapped 
about  the  poor  sleeping  girl.  These  are  the  cere- 
monies that  invariably  succeed  a  decease  among 
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the  Arragonese  peasantry ;  and  trivial  as  they  may 
seem  in  other  eyes,  they  attach  as  much  importance 
to  them  as  the  grandest  European  court  to  the 
etiquette  of  its  funeral  ceremonies. 

While  poor  Fenicia  continued  to  slumber,  many 
thoughts  occupied  me.  Her  beauty,  grace,  gen- 
tleness, simplicity,  the  tenderness  of  her  character, 
the  destitution  of  her  orphan  state,  interested  me 
deeply.  What  would  become  of  her !  Those  small 
hands, — though  they  might  spin  flax  and  milk 
goats, — were  not  fit  for  the  harder  offices  of  ser- 
vitude. She  had  been  reared,  too,  in  independ- 
ence ;  accustomed  to  be  cherished.  I  fell  into  a 
reverie,  musing  on  my  social  isolation,  on  the 
sterility  of  my  future  prospects,  on  my  want  of  an 
object  of  interest  and  affection.  Then  Fancy,  with 
her  woof  of  miraculous  texture,  wove  a  picture,  in 
colours  pleasing  though  indistinct,  and  placed  it 
before  me.  The  peasant  girl  had  become  a  woman. 
Time  had  developed,  care  perfected  and  refined, 
her  beauty;  all  the  accessories  of  luxury  heightened 
it.  Her  fine  hair  was  modishly  coeffed;  a  rich, 
though  simple  robe  had  replaced  the  homely  stuff; 
jewels  encircled  her  classically  formed  throat  and 
aims ;  her  small  feet  looked  still  smaller  in  their 
perfect  chaussure.    She  smiled.     I  beheld  expanded 
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intelligence  in  the  gleam.  She  sang.  Cultivation 
had  added  the  charm  of  brilliancy  and  expression 
t6  the  natural  sweetness  of  her  voice. 

All  these  advantages  she  owed  to  me.  She  re- 
paid me  by  her  tenderness  and  devotion. 

I  was  charmed  with  this  grateful,  fond,  helpless, 
dependent  being;  so  wholly  mine,  and  whose  happi- 
ness consisted  in  being  so. 

We  conversed.  She  referred  to  me  for  confirm- 
ation of  every  idea,  every  sentiment.  Her  mind 
was  of  my  creating.  Her  mind  !  Truth  rudely 
broke  the  pleasing  illusion  of  my  reverie.  I  must 
either  leave  that  mind  blank,  poison  it  with  sophis- 
try, or  introduce  into  it  the  perpetual  discord  of 
precept  opposed  to  conduct.  No;  culture  would 
be  unwise — would  be  cruel. 

She  rose  again  before  my  mind  under  another 
aspect : — beautiful,  fascinating,  but  meretricious ; 
habituated  to  luxury  without  refinement ;  removed 
from  the  necessity  of  useful  employment  without 
the  ability  to  substitute  others ;  in  short,  trans- 
planted from  her  native  region  without  having  been 
rendered  fit  for  another :  indolent,  dissatisfied,  sen* 
sual,  bold,  arrogant,  degraded,  perhaps  worthless. 
The  temptation  is  past,  I  cried,  may  I  be  par- 
doned for  having  entertained  it.    Better  a  thousand 
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times  to  drag  out  life  alone, — oh,  how  drearily 
alone ! — than  to  encounter  the  pains  and  penalties 
which  would  surely  attend  such  a  crime. 

I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  induce  the  worthy  sis- 
ter of  the  Padre  Cur£  to  take  this  young  girl  as  an 
assistant  in  her  little  household  duties ;  and  also 
to  prevail  on  them  to  receive  a  small  stipend  for 
her  maintenance.  We  corresponded  respecting 
her.  In  a  short  time  they  became  so  greatly  at- 
tached to  Fenicia,  that  they  regarded  her  as  a 
daughter.     I  need  not  say  she  found  a  happy  home. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 


Entering  Madrid. — The  street  of  Alcala. — Physiognomy  of 
the  whole. — The  Manzanares  baths. — Buen-Retiro. — The 
procession.— The  Siesta.— The  Prado.— A  boll-fight.— The 
theatre.— A  Tertullia,— The  Spanish  Dona.— A  Cortejo's  life. 
— The  fair. — The  Basque  girl. — The  gitana.— An  unexpected 
rencontre. — Final  scene. 

Having  slept  soundly  all  night  in  my  travelling 
carriage,  I  awoke  at  dawn,  just  before  we  entered 
Madrid.  We  were  crossing  a  chalky  plain;  on 
either  side  were  brown,  mouldy  looking  heights 
planted  with  olive  trees.  Immediately  after,  we 
found  ourselves  in  Madrid  itself,  which,  encircled  by 
its  walls,  was  then  without  suburbs,  or  even  those 
detached  villas  and  avenues  that  commonly  mark 
the  approach  to  a  great  city. 

Having  passed  under  a  superb  seven-arched 
gate,  the  long  broad  street  of  the  Alcala  spread 
before  us,  paved  with  pebbles,  the  houses  far  from 
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uniform ;  some  ancient,  low,  constructed  of  wood, 
decorated  with  fresco  painting,  representing  dancing 
figures,  bull  fights,  &c. ;  having  projecting  eaves, 
irregular  balconies,  and  narrow  windows ;  others 
modern,  of  granite,  or  stuccoed,  and  several  stories 
high ;  a  few  in  a  miserable  state  of  dilapidation, 
or  exhibiting  toLens  of  the  poverty  of  their  inmates, 
all  bearing  crucifixes,  images  of  the  Virgin  and 
saints ;  the  line  interspersed  with  palaces,  churches, 
and  convents,  and  terminated  by  the  shady  aUtes, 
the  gleaming  canals,  the  beautiful  fountains  of  the 
Prado. 

The  matin  bells  tolled.  Veiled  women,  men  in 
brown  cloaks  and  redesillas,  were  hastening  to  early 
mass.  With  their  heavy  tuns  just  filled,  the  agua- 
dores  were  leaving  the  fountains  to  call  at  the  houses 
of  their  customers.  Market  women  driving  asses 
laden  with  panniers  full  of  fruit  and  vegetables, 
poured  in  through  the  gates,  and  goat-keepers  with 
their  herds,  crying, "  Milk  !  fresh  goat's  milk !  warm 
goat's  milk  T 

We  drove  to  an  inn,  I  believe  the  Gross  of  Malta, 
situated  in  a  street  immediately  near  the  Puerta  del 
Sol,  or  Sungate-square.  Having  ordered  breakfast, 
I  placed  myself  at  an  open  window  looking  on  it. 

The  doors  of  the  balconies  opened.    The  servants 
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sprinkled  water  before  the  houses.  Opposite,  stood 
two  men  bawling  lustily,  but  with  great  gravity. 
On  inquiry  I  found  they  were  alguazils,  proclaiming 
the  thefts  of  the  last  night,  and  offering  a  reward 
for  the  apprehension  of  the  depredator.  Very 
gradual  was  the  reanimation  of  the  city.  The 
tahernoSy  wine-sellers,  were  the  first  to  open  their 
doors;  then  the  chocolate  women  displayed  their 
array  of  pots. 

I  saw  a  stout  young  fellow  with  a  coil  of  rope  on 
his  arm,  betokening  him  to  be  a  porter,  cross  an 
open  threshold  and  call  for  wine.  A  smiling  land- 
lady poured  him  a  gill  of  what  seemed  to  be  Valde- 
pennas  or  La  Mancha  wine.  This  was  his  first  copa. 
These  Madrid  porters,  who  ply  at  the  corner  of  every 
street,  mark  the  hours  by  their  cups. 

I  now  heard  cries  of  "  Bolls,  fresh  hot  rolls. — 
Smoked  sausages,  Estremadura  sausages  ! — A 
journal. — Madrid  Gazette. — Diario  de  Madrid."" 
Presently  came  by  the  retail  aguador,  with  a  stone 
pitcher  on  his  back,  and  'two  long  glasses  in  a  glit- 
tering frame,  "  Water,  fresh  water,  who  will  drink  T 
Then  the  baker  drawing  his  small  cart  of  Spanish 
reeds.  Soon,  the  drivers  of  hackney  coaches  and 
chaises,  and  those  who  had  mules  for  hire,  dressed 
in  short  jackets  gaily  ornamented  with  ribbons,  took 
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their  places  on  the  stand  in  the  square.  A  regiment 
of  Spanish  infantry  passed.  The  stall  of  a  sastrt 
(patching  tailor)  opposite  me  was  opened ;  so  were 
several  shops  and  warehouses. 

Venders  began  to  throng  the  streets,  which 
resounded  with  mixed  cries.  "  Eggs,  fresh  eggs. 
— White  cod. — Cod. — Gallicia  onions. — Fine  water 
melons. — Love  apples. — Sweet  citrons. — Long  Ma- 
laga raisins. — Ouindas. — Pomegranates. — Figs. — 
Torino. — Biscay  walnuts." 

Ten  o'clock  struck.  It  was  a  festival.  Sundry 
canvass  wrappers,  which  had  excited  my  curiosity, 
were  removed  from  the  objects  they  had  shrouded, 
and  I  beheld  several  temporary  altars  of  different 
sizes,  and  more  or  less  ornamented,  before  different 
shops,  and  the  entrances  of  houses.  There  was  one 
in  the  ptterta,  two  stories  high,  covered  with  printed 
linen,  decorated  with  garlands,  cornucopias,  allego- 
rical figures,  vases  of  artificial  flowers,  and  pictures  - 
of  saints. 

All  the  church  bells  pealed  merrily,  rock  roses 
were  strewed  in  the  streets,  pieces  of  tapestry  and 
of  crimson  damask  were  hung  from  the  balconies, 
which  were  soon  filled  with  richly  dressed  women  ; 
the  windows,  doorways,  and  even  the  roofs  of  houses 
were  also  covered  with  spectators, 
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Meanwhile,  several  parties  of  performers  on  drams, 
tambourines,  and  dolzaynas,  had  taken  op  station* 
at  a  sufficient  distance  from  each  other.  The  pave- 
ment on  either  side  became  thronged  with  gazers 
and  idlers,  crowding,  pushing,  pressing,  chattering, 
and  laughing.  Amongst  them,  the  flower-women 
moved  to  and  fro,  importunately  offering  their  bou- 
quets. 

The  procession  arrived.  A  string  of  priests;  boys 
in  violet  robes  bound  round  the  waist  with  cords; 
young  girls  in  white  ;  children  carrying  baskets  of 
flowers,  banners,  censers,  kettle-drums,  trumpets ; 
images  of  saints,  with  fine  powdered  bob  wigs,  and 
robes  of  gold  brocade ;  sham  angels  with  pasteboard 
wings,  covered  with  gilt  paper.  It  was  greeted  by 
a  shower  of  dulces  and  flowers  from  the  balconies. 
Women  with  rickety,  or  otherwise  afflicted  children, 
burst  from  the  throng,  to  prostrate  them  before  the 
host. 

The  procession  was  succeeded  by  a  train  of  carts 
drawn  by  mules  profusely  ornamented  with  ribbons, 
conveying  stages  on  which  persons,  garbed  more 
preposterously  than  can  be  imagined,  represented  a 
series  of  dramatic  mysteries :  namely,  Adam  made 
out  of  the  earth.  Eve  coming  from  Adam's 
side.     The  serpent  seducing  Eve.     Eve  seducing 
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Adam.  Both  eating  the  apple.  Adam  and  Eve 
expelled. 

-  Le  Comte  summoned  a  mule  chaise  for  me,  and 
at  full  gallop  I  was  drawn  to  the  baths ;  the  caU- 
tino  running  all  the  way  beside  me.  The  baths  are 
situated  upon  the  west  bank  of  the  bushy  Manza- 
nares,  opposite  the  stalls  of  the  lavanderas,  within 
view  of  corn-fields.  Four  poles  supporting  laths 
covered  with  straw  mats,  constitute  these  simple 
erections,  but  the  water  is  clear,  not  too  deep,  the 
bottom  pebbly,  and  the  natural  thicket  has  been 
trained  into  bowers,  which  form  an  impervious 
screen,  and  an  agreeable  shelter. 

Returning,  I  amused  myself  for  some  time  in  the 
fine  picture  gallery  of  Buen-Retiro,  visited  the 
porcelain  manufactory,  and  then  strolled  into  the 
palace  gardens.  They  are  delightful.  Orchards 
laden  with  blooming  and  luscious  fruits;  thickets, 
treillage  walks  and  arboure  affording  the  coolest 
retreats;  aromatic  parterres,  smooth  elastic  lawns, 
ornamented  by  tall  shady  trees,  where  singing  birds 
warble  and  turtle  doves  coo ;  sparkling  fountains ; 
overhead  a  soft  serene  sky,  and  the  blandest,  purest 
air. 

Here  I  met  a  number  of  ladies,  evidently  and 
exclusively  women  of  rank.     Many  of  them  were 
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young  and  handsome,  all  wore  dresses  of  the 
French  mode.  I  noticed  that  every  lady  unveiled 
herself  at  her  entrance,  the  gentlemen  also  took 
off  their  hats  for  a  moment.  This  is  a  regulation 
of  the  Count  d'Aranda. 

I  found  the  Puerta  del  Sol  less  crowded  than 
before,  though  a  great  number  of  persons  were 
moving  there.  Officers  in  handsome  uniforms, 
squalid  capuchins  with  long  beards,  young  Spanish 
beaux  with  ornamented  gloves,  richly  braided  vests, 
their  capos  flung  gracefully  over  the  left  shoulder, 
little,  slight,  elegant  looking  women,  leaning  upon 
them,  wearing  white  or  black  gauze  muslin  or  lace 
mantelas  wrapped  about  them  with  charming  effect, 
black,  fringed  basguinas,  transparent  black  silk 
stockings,  and  black  shoes  worked  with  pearls  or 
delicately  embroidered,  that  did  justice  to  the 
neatness  of  the  foot ;  all  carrying  large  fans,  which 
they  employ  with  the  prettiest  coquetry. 

Here  too  were  other  passengers  or  saunterers, 
reading  the  placards,  hand-bills,  or  printed  lists  of 
the  current  prices,  which  are  pasted  up  at  the 
corner  of  every  street;  gloomy  looking  ecclesiastics, 
cafradias  and  students  in  long  black  habits;  a 
public  letter  writer  at  a  table,  with  his  customers 
about  him ;  another  group  raffling;  a  third  and  more 
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numerous  crowd  surrounding  the  stall  of  a  zingaro 
or  broker,  who  is  selling  watches,  rings,  and  false 
stones  by  auction ;  a  blind  female  news-vender  with 
a  fan !  a  Valencian  showman  with  a  dancing 
monkey;  a  ballad  singer  bawling  to  a  popular 
tune  some  rhymes  on  the  latest  murder;  flower 
women;  soldiers  of  Swiss  regiments  selling  turnery; 
dealere  in  cigarros;  a  strutting  majos;  two  lav- 
enderas  or  washerwomen,  who  much  resemble  the 
poissardes  in  the  strength  of  their  lungs  and  politi- 
cal opinions,  pouring  forth  a  flood  of  vituperation, 
accompanied  by  animated  gestures ;  a  family  of 
mendicants  from  the  lanes  of  La  Muralla,  the  city 
wall;  a  quarter  of  Madrid  composed  entirely  of 
wretched  and  nasty  hovels,  swarming .  with  half 
naked  children,  strewed  with  the  carcases  of  dead 
animals,  especially  cats  and  dogs,  in  short,  present- 
ing an  aspect  of  the  most  abject  misery,  yet  where 
the  paupers  live  as  merrily  as  .the  inhabitants  of 
the  best  houses  in  Madrid,  fattening  on  the  broken 
victuals  of  the  convents  and  the  contents  of  the 
public  puchero,  expending  the  alms  they  receive 
each  day  at  night  in  wine,  after  which  the  lame 
and  blind  dance,  the  deaf  and  dumb  serenade. 

About   two,   every  one   disappeared  from  the 
streets.     I  did  not  wonder,  for  it  had  become  in- 
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tensely  hot.  A  deadly  silence  reigned,  all  the 
window  curtains  were  drawn  or  the  shutters  closed. 
The  porters  stretched  themselves  at  full  length  on 
their  mats,  pillowing  their  heads  upon  the  coil  of 
ropes,  in  the  shade  of  some  doorway;  the  aguadores 
beside  the  fountains  with  their  pitchers  behind 
them;  even  I  threw  myself  on  a  couch  with  a 
French  journal  in  my  hand.  At  four,  the  Doctor 
and  I  got  into  the  carriage  and  drove  to  the  Prado. 
The  alleys  had  just  been  sprinkled  with  water. 
The  owners  of  the  chairs  were  busied  in  unpack- 
ing and  placing  them  in  rows,  many  were  already 
occupied;  the  stone  benches  without  the  elegant 
iron  railings  of  the  botanical  garden,  whence 
breathe  such  perfumes,  were  already  filled.  There 
were  numerous  promenaders  of  different  ranks, 
but  the  similarity  of  their  costume  would  have 
rendered  the  effect  of  the  assemblage  monotonous, 
if  it  had  not  been  varied  by  the  fruit  sellers, 
dealers  in  sweetmeats,  picturesque  groups  of  beggar 
boys,  and  now  and  then  a  soldier.  Jugglers,  musi- 
cians, and  raree-showmen,  had  established  them- 
selves among  the  trees  in  the  back  ground.  I 
was  struck  with  the  generally  incongruous  appear- 
ance of  the  equipages.  Here  I  saw  a  great  state 
coach,  gaudy  with  lavish  gilding,  but  the  coachman 
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looked  dirty,  and  the  footmen  wore  soiled  cloaks 
and  tarnished  lace ;  it  contained  a  grandee  and  his 
confessor:  presently  followed  a  great  lumbering 
vehicle  drawn  by  four  small  ponies;  through  the 
glass  panels  one  saw  it  was  filled  with  nurses  and 
children :  a  smart,  new,  shining  English-built  car- 
riage, was  spoilt  by  a  pair  of  half-starved  mules 
harnessed  with  ropes ;  one  observed,  too,  a  number 
of  mule-chaises  and  hackney  carriages  amidst  the 
private  conveyances ;  these  appeared  to  be  chiefly 
occupied  by  young  beauties  with  their  duennas. 
The  officers  of  the  Swiss  or  Walloon  guards  in 
uniform,  galloping  up  and  down  on  their  beautiful 
Andalusian  barbs,  were  the  greatest  ornament  of 
the  scene. 

At  the  end  of  the  Prado,  a  funeral  procession 
passed  us,  bearing  a  number  of  tapers ;  the  coffin 
was  open,  the  corpse  habited  according  to  the 
Spanish  custom  in  a  monk's  frock,  holding  a  rosary 
in  his  hands. 

As  we  were  driving,  I  inquired  of  my  friend  how 
he  had  disposed  of  himself  and  his  time,  while  I 
was  wandering  among  the  Pyrenees!  In  reply  to  my 
questions  he  related  some  little  adventures  that 
had  befallen  him,  with  a  simplicity  that  made  me 
smile.  ' 
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One  day,  he  said,  when  he  was  exploring  on  his 
mule  near  Val  Ebron,  in  passing  through  a  poor 
hamlet,  he  saw  a  child  lying  in  the  road  who  had 
fallen  over  a  stone,  and  was  screaming  violently. 
Dismounting,  he  lifted  up  the  infant,  and  perceived 
blood  welling  down  its  face  from  a  cut.  The 
mother  at  this  moment  ran  out.  My  young  friend 
took  off  his  hat,  and  applied  a  little  of  its  nap  to 
stanch  the  blood,  which  it  effected  instantly.  The 
woman  looked  astonished,  almost  alarmed  at  first, 
and  then  poured  forth  a  profusion  of  thanks.  She 
asked  the  doctor's  name ;  it  was  Thomas — he 
answered  Tomaso.  Upon  this,  turning  np  her 
eyes,  and  lifting  her  hands,  she  uttered  a  great 
many  ejaculations ;  and  begging  him  earnestly  to 
remain,  ran  into  a  neighbour's  house.  Her  com- 
munication, whatever  it  might  have  been,  produced 
a  great  sensation.  All  the  villagers  flocked  round 
him,  bringing  with  them  a  number  of  diseased 
infants,  crazy  people,  idiots,  and  the  infirm ;  they 
kneeled  down  before  him  in  attitudes  of  supplica- 
tion, as  if  begging  his  blessing;  they  would  not 
suffer  him  to  depart ;  they  dragged  him  off  his 
mule,  jabbering  simultaneously ;  they  kissed  his 
hands ;  they  kissed  the  mule  ;  they  touched  him ; 
they  even  plucked  the  beaver  off  his  hat ;  cut  locks 
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of  his  hair  and  pieces  off  his  cloak,  as  relics :  for 
they  mistook  him  for  a  miracle-worker,  famous  in 
their  district,  whom  they  were  expecting  to  visit 
them. 

As  soon  as  I  had  done  laughing  at  this,  he  re- 
lated another  incident. 

While  at  Barcelona,  he  had  endeavoured  to  see 
all  the  curiosities  and  antiquities.  Amongst  other 
places,  he  had  visited  the  convent  of  La  Merci, 

* 

which,  he  said,  contained  many  remarkable  things : 
— a  portico  of  sixteen  arcades,  supported  by  twenty 
Doric  columns  of  dark  grey  marble ;  in  the  inte- 
rior, a  like  number  of  pilasters,  of  the  same  kind 
of  marble,  with  capitals  of  white  marble ;  the  walls 
tiled  with  porcelain  to  a  certain  height,  ornamented 
above  with  large  paintings  relative  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  order,  the  windows  in  the  roof  exhibit- 
ing portraits  of  the  princes  who  were  its  patrons ; 
in  the  area  of  the  cloisters,  a  fountain  of  singular 
beauty,  consisting  of  a  large  white  marble  basin, 
ornamented  with  eight  cocks,  surmounted  by  a 
round  shell,  from  which  fall  eight  jets ;  above  them 
in  the  centre,  another  jet,  higher  and  ampler.  One 
day,  while  he  was  examining  the  chapel  of  this  con- 
vent, mass  commenced.  Part  of  the  gallery  was 
occupied  by  the  nuns  of  St.  Glair.    He  had  been 
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for  some  time  gazing  up  at  the  capitals  of  the  pil- 
lars which  support  the  gallery,  when  he  perceived 
that  he  had  attracted  the  attention  of  some  of  the 
sisters. 

My  young  friend's  person  was  by  no  means 
unprepossessing;  indeed,  he  might  be  considered 
good-looking  by  those  who  did  not  dislike  very 
sandy  hair  and  a  freckled  complexion ;  but  he  had 
so  much  modesty  and  simplicity,  that  he  immedi- 
ately imagined  the  sisters  supposed  he  had  been 
staring  at  them,  and  felt  indignant  at  his  want  of 
reverence.  Accordingly,  he  made  a  point  of  diredr 
ing  his  attention  to  another  part  of  the  building. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  however,  the  nuns  passed 
him,  on  their  way  to  the  chapel,  while  he  was  in 
the  area  of  the  cloister  inspecting  the  fountain,  with 
a  view  to  write  a  description  of  it  in  his  journal. 
As  they  passed,  a  flower  fell  near  him  on  the 
ground  ;  he  picked  it  up,  not  because  it  had  been 
worn  by  a  nun,  but  because  it  was  a  kind  of  flower 
he  had  never  seen  before,  and  put  on  his  spectacles 
to  examine  the  form  of  its  petals,  and  to  count  its 
stamens  and  pistils.  While  he  was  yet  debating 
within  himself  as  to  its  classification,  he  chanced 
to  look  up,  and  saw  at  an  open  window  in  the 
gallery  the  face  of  a  nun,  with  her  veil  thrown  up. 
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She  seemed  to  be  kneeling,  and  telling  her  beads ; 
but  she  was  certainly  staring  at  him  with  all  her 
eyes,  and  they  were  large  ones  too.  My  friend 
blushed  for  a  moment,  I  dare  say,  but  was  soon 
engrossed  by  surmises  respecting  the  date  of  a 
curious  inscription  he  had  discovered  on  the  floor 
of  the  chapel,  which  he  visited  several  times. 

One  day,  when  he  was  gazing  on  the  pavement 
in  erudite  abstraction,  a  little  piece  of  white  paper 
fluttered  from  above  and  fell  at  his  feet.  Startled 
— surprised — he  looked  about  for  a  moment  to  dis- 
cover whence  it  came,  then  picked  it  up.  On  it 
was  written  in  Spanish,  "  Pardon  me,  if  I  seem  too 
forward  in  anticipating  that  which  you  seek.  Be 
here  to-morrow  at  midnight  mass;  we  may  find 
an  opportunity  to  converse."  He  read  these  lines 
again  and  again.  They  puzzled  him  as  much  as 
the  inscription.  At  length  he  decided  that  they 
must  have  some  connection  with  it.  This  scrap 
of  paper  might  have  been  written,  he  thought,  by 
some  antiquarian,  some  brother  dilettanti,  who  was 
desirous  of  consulting  with  him.  It  was  oddly 
worded  to  be  sure;  but  its  ambiguity  might  be 
idiomatic.  In  fact,  he  thought  it  could  have  no 
other  meaning. 

Next  night  the  sombre  chapel,  dimly  lighted, 
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was  filled  with  persons  in  coarse  garbs  bound  round 
their  waists  with  ropes.  The  music  pealed;  the 
prayers  of  the  Miserere  were  chaunted ;  sobs  and 
groans  from  the  penitents  mingled  with  them.  My 
friend  observed  the  fine  effect  of  the  moonlight 
streaming  through  the  painted  windows  of  the, roof, 
and  the  draperied  forms  of  the  long  row  of  nuns 
bending  in  the  gallery.  The  moment  after,  glan- 
cing round  in  search  of  the  venerable  old  virtuoso, 
he  expected  to  accost  him ;  he  perceived  a  large 
pair  of  dark  eyes  gleaming,  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
from  behind  an  ancient  stone  image  of  Saint  Eula- 
lia;  then  two  long  white  fingers  beckoned  him. 
What  could  this  mean  ?  A  head  now  stealthily 
protruded.  He  gazed  with  amazement,  and  could 
scarcely  credit  the  evidence  of  his  senses.  It  was 
the  head  of  a  nun.  And  she  beckoned  to  him 
again — yes  !  distinctly  beckoned  to  him.  Shocked, 
amazed,  he  gave  her  one  look  expressive  of  horror, 
and  then  took  refuge  in  the  midst  of  the  throng. 
Suddenly  the  lights  were  extinguished;  frantic 
cries  were  uttered ;  a  hundred  scourges  rose  and 
fell  simultaneously  upon  the  bare  backs  of  the  peni- 
tents. Nor  did  the  doctor  escape.  Indeed,  he 
fancied  that  he  received  on  his  person  the  whole 
aggregate  of  stripes. 
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With  smarting  shoulders,  lacerated  and  bleed- 
ing arms,  hands,  and  face,  he  endeavoured  to 
make  his  way  out;  but  as  the  religious  enthu- 
siasm of  the  assembly  heightened,  lashes  fell  with 
accelerated  rapidity  and  redoubled  sting.  In  vain 
he  supplicated  them  to  pause ;  he  was  obliged  to 
support  torments  such  as  he  supposed  only  the 
furies  could  inflict,  until  the  flagellants  had  per- 
formed sufficient  penance. 

The  soft  air  became  cooler — twilight's  shades 
descended — the  vesper  bell  tolled.  Instantly  all  the 
promenaders  stood  still,  the  carriages  ceased  rolling, 
the  laugh  was  checked,  the  half  finished  sentence 
expired,  all  reverently  bowed  their  heads,  and  mur- 
mured a  short  prayer,  the  men  screening  their 
faces  with  their  hats,  the  women  with  their  fens. 
Then  as  suddenly  the  throng  resumed  its  move- 
ment, animation,  and  gaiety. 

We  drove  home  to  dinner  at  a  time  when  every 
one  else  was  repairing  to  places  of  public  amusement. 
Our  repast  was  tolerably  good,  a  bottle  of  excellent 
Xerez,  and  one  of  Malaga,  perhaps  induced  us  to 
think  favourably  of  it.  "Let  us  see  a  bull-fight," 
said  I,  as  we  finished  our  dessert.  "  I  will  accom- 
pany you  with  pleasure,  my  lord,"  responded  the 
complaisant  doctor.     The  ample  theatre  is  situated 
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before  the  Alcala  gate ;  it  is  a  laige  circus  with 
rising  seats,  having  a  number  of  boxes  on  the  top. 
These  are  occupied  by  persons  of  rank  chiefly ;  on 
the  benches  one  sees  a  motley  concourse  of  persons 
of  all  stations. 

When  we  entered,  the  tenth  bull  had  just  been 
despatched  ;  two  more  only  remained.  The  ag%a- 
dores  were  there  with  their  iced  and  barley-water, 
crying  monotonously  at  intervals,  "  Who'll  drink, 
who'll  drink;"  girls  offered  lemonade,  oranges, 
pastry;  handkerchiefs  were  waved,  or  visits  paid 
from  one  box  to  another ;  groups  of  spectators  stood 
in  the  area,  discussing  the  points  of  the  last  com- 
bat. Trumpets  and  kettle-drums  now  announced 
the  arrival  of  a  bull,  the  alcalde,  surrounded  by  his 
aJguazils,  gave  the  signal  for  all  the  spectators  to 
resume  their  seats,  the  harlequins  and  merry- 
andrews  ranged  themselves  apart,  the  picadores 
on  horseback,  dressed  as  ancient  knights,  with  the 
banderillos  or  flag-bearers  in  many-coloured  vests, 
bedecked  with  ribbons,  placed  themselves;  and 
the  matador  or  bull-killer,  with  a  grave,  proud  air, 
his  satin  cloak  floating  around  him,  his  naked  and 
gleaming  sword  drawn,  took  his  station. 

Now  one  saw  the  black  bull  in  his  den,  looking 
through  the  latticed  doors.     The  corregidor  gave 
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the  word — two  alguazils  ran  to  the  stall,  with 
trembling  hands  and  averted  faces  pushed  back  the 
bolts,  hiding  themselves  behind  the  doors  they  had 
just  opened.  Out  rushed  the  bull,  with  glaring 
eyes,  and  nostrils  that  seemed  to  breathe  flame. 
Shouts  of  "  Toro,  toro !"  resounded  through  the 
amphitheatre.  The  spectators  clapped  their  hands, 
beat  the  ground  and  benches  with  their  sticks, 
waved  their  hats,  handkerchiefs,  and  cloaks.  The 
uproar  was  immense. 

After  looking  for  an  instant  wildly  on  the  con- 
course before  him,  the  bull  rushed  at  the  foremost 
picador  with  a  determined  fury,  that  made  one 
expect  to  see  both  horse  and  rider  tossed  high 
in  air.  The  picador  pierced  the  bull's  neck  with 
his  pike,  turned  his  horse  swiftly  and  galloped 
away.  Cheers  rose  from  the  spectators.  Pursuing 
his  antagonist,  the  bull  was  encountered  by  a 
second  picador :  this  man  was  not  so  successful,  his 
pike  broke,  the  bull  ripped  up  the  horse's  chest, 
steed  and  rider  fell  together :  the  bull  was  about  to 
make  a  thrust  which  must  have  proved  fatal  to  the 
picador ;  when,  lo  !  a  man  of  straw,  thrown  flying 
over  the  enclosure  that  protects  the  circus,  diverted 
the  beast's  attention,  he  tossed  it  a  dozen  times  in 
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the  air,  its  feet  being  of  lead  it  always  fell  on 
them  again.  Meanwhile,  the  picador  mounted  an- 
other horse,  galloped  impetuously  close  to  the 
bull  and  wounded  him.  The  bull,  maddened  with 
rage  and  pain,  pursued  him  furiously  :  but  the  nim- 
ble flag-bearers  came  to  his  assistance,  shaking 
pieces  of  scarlet  cloth  before  him,  or  provoking  him 
by  the  cry  of  "  Toro,  toro  a  mi .'"  They  allured  him 
to  follow  them,  then  escaped  by  leaping  with  the  most 
surprising  celerity  over  the  screen  of  planks ;  a 
negro  now  sprung  into  the  area,  jumped  on  the 
bull's  back,  grinning  as  the  beast  vainly  endeavoured 
to  toss  him,  then,  as  rapidly  as  he  had  entered, 
vanished. 

After  this,  the  bull  was  attacked  by  six  bande- 
rilleros,  who  following  his  motions  with  the  most 
skilful  precaution  evaded  his  thrusts,  while  they 
pierced  him  with  the  hooked  points  of  some  small 
wooden-handled  darts ;  attached  to  these  are 
rockets,  which  go  off  whenever  the  dart  is  struck. 

During  this  combat,  a  monkey  leapt  several  times 
between  the  horns  of  the  bull,  grimacing  ludicrously; 
harlequins  tossed  large  balloons  to  bewilder  him, 
and  men  in  the  garb  of  women  jumped  over  the 
enclosure,  struck  him  with  their  fans,  and  leaped 
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back.  These  feats  were  greeted  with  much  ap- 
plause and  laughter ;  but  the  most  powerful  interest 
of  the  scene  was  still  in  reserve. 

A  young  girl,  armed  &  demie,  with  a  short 
basquina  below  the  cuirass,  and  her  long  black 
hair  streaming  to  her  waist,  beneath  a  plumed  casque, 
mounted  on  a  superb  steed,  appeared  as  a  picadora. 
The  circus  rang  with  plaudits.  She  bowed  her 
head  in  salutation,  and  then,  bounding  oyer  the 
barrier,  pierced  the  bull  in  the  chest  at  the  first 
stroke.  Roaring,  he  fell  backwards  at  the  conque- 
ror's feet.  Cries  of  "  Bravo !  excellent !  the  pica- 
dora for  ever !"  rose  with  tumultuous  enthusiasm. 
The  door  of  the  circus  opened,  three  mules  decked 
with  bells,  and  flying  ribbons,  entered  at  full 
gallop.  The  slaughtered  bull  was  placed  upon  a 
sledge,  and  dragged  slowly  away. 

Acclamations  again  resounded.  The  picadora 
leading  her  horse  into  the  middle  of  the  area,  un- 
fastened and  removed  her  casque,  and  bowed  in 
lowly  and  grateful  acknowledgment.  I  recognized 
the  dancing  gitana.  It  was  her  fourth  appearance 
only  in  this  character. 

After  this,  we  looked  in  at  the  theatre  of  the 
Gross.  It  is  large,  but  very  sombre.  Ladies  are 
only  admitted  to  one  part  of  the  house,  called  the 
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cazuela,  where  they  sit  veiled,  like  a  choir  of  nuns. 
We  saw  the  last  act  of  a  bombastic  tragedy,  which 
was  followed  by  an  agreeable  little  modern  domestic 
piece,  termed  a  saynette.  I  was  much  pleased  and 
surprised  by  the  natural  humour  of  the  acting. 

On  my  return  to  the  inn,  I  found  in  reply  to  a 
letter  of  introduction  I  had  forwarded  to  the  duke 

of ,  an  invitation  to  a  tertuttia.     Considering 

it  might  appear  discourteous  not  to  avail  myself  of 
it,  I  determined  on  doing  so.  My  friend,  of  course, 
accompanied  me. 

The  duke's  residence  was  spacious,  but  the  en- 
trance hall  dark  and  dirty,  without  court  or  garden 
behind,  the  staircase  narrow.  After  these  first 
impressions,  I  was  surprised  to  enter  a  saloon  richly 
hung,  the  furniture  of  finely  carved  oak,  ornamented 
with  Ildefonso  mirrors,  and  presenting  to  viewa  num- 
ber of  fine  pictures,  several  antiques,  and  a  cabinet 
of  medals.  The  only  difference  between  this  room, 
and  an  old-fashioned  salon  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain,  was  simply  its  being  matted. 

I  found  here  a  number  of  gentlemen  and  ladies 
in  French  dress,  seated  in  rows,  on  low  chairs. 
The  amusements  of  the  evening  were,  drinking  iced 
water,  chocolate,  eating  cakes  and  dulces,  a  little 
music  and  singing,  cards,  and  voleros.     I  was  pre- 
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seated  to  the  duchess,  a  pretty  little  delicate  looking 
woman,  with  sparkling  black  eyes,  an  abrupt, 
childish  simplicity  of  manner,  and  great  vivacity. 
She  seemed  to  be  seized  with  a  violent  prepossession 
in  favour  of  my  friend,  which  flattered  him  ex- 
tremely. Before  we  retired  that  night,  he  entered 
in  his  diary  the  following  note.  "  In  Spain,  the 
women  of  the  highest  rank  are  charmingly  aflable, 
amiable,  and  refined."  I  know  not  if  he  would  have 
prolonged  his  eulogy,  but  the  tinkling  of  a  guitar 
accompanying  the  song  of  a  serenader,  allured  him 
to  the  balcony,  and  the  balmy,  cool,  moonlit  air 
detained  him  there  until  the  serenos  (watchmen)  cried 
the  second  hour  of  morning. 

My  friend,  the  doctor,  soon  became  an  habitual 
visitor  at  the  duke's  house,  but  as  I  thought  the 
society  of  ladies  would  be  advantageous  to  his  man- 
ners, I  forbore  rallying  him. 

At  Madrid  I  spent  my  time  in  exploring  the 
realms  of  Spanish  literature,  in  frequenting  picture 
galleries,  and  lounging  in  the  public  gardens.  I 
formed  few  acquaintances,  none  that  I  remember 
with  any  interest ;  the  only  incidents  that  occurred 
to  amuse  me,  were  totally  unconnected  with  myself. 

At  the  inn  where  I  stayed  was  a  young  Basque 
girl,  who  officiated  as  a  sort  of  waiter.     Like  most 
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of  the  women  of  her  province  she  was  a  smart,  active 
servant ;  very  handsome,  for  she  had  regular  fear 
tures,  a  red  and  white  complexion,  and  bright  black 
hair  and  eyes  ;  moreover,  a  neat  foot  and  figure. 
Never  was  there  a  more  finished  rustic  coquette, 
yet  she  was  modest,  though  very  vain,  and  very 
lively.  Le  Gomte,  my  valet,  was  soon  captivated 
by  this  folk  rieuse.  One  day,  soon  after  he  had 
presented  her  with  a  coral  necklace  and  earrings, 
really  a  very  handsome  present,  I  saw  her  flirting  at 
the  door  with  a  tall,  good-looking  youth,  wearing  a 
short  blue  jacket  ornamented  with  a  great  number  of 
small  metal  buttons,  a  parti-coloured  silk  waistcoat,  a 
large  scarf  thrown  carelessly  about  his  body,  with 
long  silk  tassels  depending  from  it,  a  pair  of  black 
velvet  breeches,  blue  and  white  stockings,  long 
quartered  shoes,  fastened  by  square,  glittering 
buckles.  He  gave  her  some  ribbons,  which  she 
accepted  with  the  same  degree  of  alacrity  with  which 
she  had  just  before  received  Le  Comte's  gift.  I 
scolded  her  for  this,  saying,  that  girls  who  coquetted 
with  so  many,  seldom  succeeded  in  getting  a  good 
husband. 

"  Oh  !  Senor,"  she  replied,  "  it  is  not  to  get  hus- 
bands that  the  Basque  girls  come  to  Madrid.  It  is 
to  get  money.     Surely  all  the  men  here  are  mon- 
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keys,  compared  with  those  of  our  own  hills  and 
valleys.  No,  Senor,  I  am  plighted.  I  said  the  Yes, 
three  years  ago,  but  we  were  too  poor  to  marry. 
I  am  tired  enough  of  service  now,  and  of  this  fine 
town.  An  honest  servant's  money,  Senor,  is 
slowly  and  hardly  earned.  So,  if  the  young  men, 
who  like  to  laugh  and  talk  with  me,  have  a  mind  to 
make  me  a  present,  I  think  there  is  no  harm  in 
taking  it,  for  it  all  adds  to  the  store,  which  I  hope, 
before  long,  to  share  with  poor  Pedro." 

Not  long  after  our  arrival,  the  annual  fair  was 
held.  The  booths  and  stalls  were  not  confined  to 
one  locality,  all  the  squares  and  streets  were  co- 
vered with  goods  of  every  description,  handsome 
furniture,  rich  brocades,  fine  tapestry,  old  shoes  and 
clothes,  worm-eaten  chairs,  broken  looking-glasses, 
and  all  the  worst  lumber  and  rubbish  of  the  broker 
or  rag-dealer ;  then  again,  elegant  china,  or  French 
time-pieces,  besides  common  earthen  vessels,  and 
second-hand  wooden  utensils;  valuable  articles  of 
jewellery  mingled  with  trumpery;  old  pictures, 
books,  toys,  sweetmeats;  in  short,  the  most  hetero- 
geneous collection. 

The  Basque  girl  obtained  a  holiday,  and  Le  Oomte, 
the  young  man  I  have  before  mentioned,  and  a  pri- 
vate of  the  body-guard,  contended  for  the  favour  of 
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escorting  her  to  the  fair.  She  managed  so  well,  as 
to  retain  the  services  of  all  three.  I  saw  them 
return  together,  apparently  in  high  good  humour. 
Behind  the  group,  however,  a  veiled  woman  of 
the  lower  order  followed  stealthily,  evidently  ab- 
sorbed in  watching  their  motions.  She  remained 
peeping  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  in  the  attitude 
of  a  creature  awaiting  opportunity  to  pounce  upon 

its  prey. 

As  soon  as  the  Basque  girl  had  bidden  adieu  to 
her  friends,  the  three  men  separated.  Le  Comte 
betook  himself  to  a  coffee-house  opposite ;  the  sol- 
dier to  a  wine  shop.  Just  as  the  other  entered  the 
square,  he  was  accosted  by  the  woman  in  furious 
accents:  turning  on  his  heel,  he  walked  back  until 
he  was  again  beneath  my  window ;  she  pursued 
him. 

"  The  gitana  once  more !"  I  exclaimed,  as  I 
listened  to  the  torrent  of  reproaches  she  uttered, 
for  I  readily  recognised  her  voice  and  figure.  He 
answered  her  in  a  low  tone,  but  his  words  were 
accompanied  by  a  loud  laugh,  expressive  of  the 
most  insolent  derision. 

"  You  do  not  fear  me,  you  say !"  she  exclaimed. 
"  Yet  you  ought  to  remember,  that  if  to  earn 
money  for  you  I  have  not  feared  to  face  the  bull, 
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I  may  give  you  reason  to  dread  me.    Remember 
that  I,  as  well  as  you,  carry  a  knife.1'' 

She  raised  her  arm  with  an  expressive  gesture, 
and  I  saw  a  weapon  gleam  for  an  instant  in  her 
small  hand.  I  shuddered.  Beneath  so  serene  a 
sky,  with  the  day-light  shining  on  a  scene  of  such 
peaceful  festivity,  to  be  chilled  by  the  evidence  of 
passions  so  wild  and  so  malevolent — to  hear  a 
threat  of  murder  so  resolutely,  yet  so  lightly,  pro- 
nounced by  a  woman — by  a  girl— startled  one  like 
the  sting  of  an  aspic  received  while  plucking  flowers. 
To  pass  to  more  pleasing  subjects. 

Le  Comte  was  a  perfect  Frenchman : — little, 
high-shouldered,  with  a  hook  nose,  bright  dark 
eyes,  his  sallow  complexion  tinged  with  a  fixed 
carnation  hue  on  the  high  cheek  bones;  elaborately 
dressed,  excessively  gallant,  a  frugal  gourmand, 
enthusiastically  fond  of  amusement,  a  warm  poli- 
tician, and  a  great  singer  of  chansonnettes — I  need 
scarcely  add  consummately  vain.  As  he  was  on 
board  wages,  he  had  chosen  to  establish  himself  en 
pension  at  a  widow's.  This  widow  had  a  pretty 
daughter,  to  whom  Le  Comte  endeavoured  to  ren- 
der himself  acceptable,  both  from  motives  of  do- 
mestic policy,  and  pour  passer  le  temps.    The  widow 
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having  mistaken  Le  Comtek  surname  for  a  title, 
imagined  him  a  person  of  rank ;  he,  it  afterwards 
transpired,  far  from  undeceiving  her,  favoured  the 
misconception,  by  representing  himself  as  a  friend 
of  mine.  In  doing  so  he  was  instigated  only  by  his 
ruling  foible,  for  the  indulgence  of  which  he,  in 
this  instance,  paid  dearly. 

Having  encouraged  his  attentions  until  he 
had  afforded  her  a  sufficient  pretext,  the  widow 
let  him  know  she  expected  he  would  marry  her 
daughter.  Surprised,  he  evaded  the  discussion. 
She  persisted ;  he  refused.  She  stormed,  and 
called  in  the  majos,  who  had  been  his  rival  with  the 
Basque  girl,  to  assist  her.  Poor  Le  Comte  came 
to  me,  and  having  made  a  full  and  humble  confes- 
sion of  his  error,  entreated  my  advice. 

"  By  all  means,"  said  I,  "  avoid  litigation  any 
where,  but  above  all  in  Spain.  Here,  take  this 
quarter's  wages,  which  I  let  you  have  in  advance, 
and  give  it  to  that  majos;  no  doubt  he  will  go 
shares  with  the  widow." 

Le  Comte  did  as  I  had  recommended,  and  heard 
no  more  of  the  matter.  Scarcely  had  I  arranged 
this  affair,  when  my  attention  was  attracted  by  the 
doctor,  who  entered  in  a  state  of  great  excitement, 
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and  opening  his  journal,  the  safety-valve  of  his 
feelings,  entered  in  it  the  following  note,  which  I 
subsequently  heard  him  read : — "  Spanish  women, 
even  of  the  highest  rank,  astonish  the  stranger  by 
the  eccentricity  of  their  caprices,  and  the  violent 
impetuosity  of  their  temper.  They  are  indescrib- 
ably wilful  and  tyrannical.  It  seems  to  be  the  aim 
of  their  existence  to  render  all  who  come  within 
the  sphere  of  their  influence  servants  or  slaves.'" 

"  Hey  day !"  said  I,  "  my  dear  Thomas,  what 
is  the  matter  f 

"  Matter,  my  dear  lord ;"  he  sighed,  with  a  ludi- 
crously rueful  expression  of  countenance.  "  I  have 
now  been  three  weeks  the  duchess  of  V — 's  wrtejo" 

"  Well,  do  you  not  esteem  yourself  fortunate  to 
be  patronized  by  the  prettiest  woman  in  Madrid  V* 

"  My  dear  lord,  you  jest ;  but  I  am  sure  you  do 
me  the  justice— you  know  me  too  well — to  doubt 
that  I  could  have  been  persuaded  to  accept  this 
office,  if  I  had  not  felt  sure  her  excellency  is  truly 
and  tenderly  attached  to  her  husband,  and  that 
her  having  a  cortejo  and  a  santos,  is  merely  in  com- 
pliance with  the  usages  of  the  country,  derived 
from  the  age  of  chivalry,  when  every  lady  had 
knights  devoted  to  her  service  and " 

"  My  dear  Thomas,  it  is  too  late  for  a  disqui- 
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sition ;  come  at  once  to  the  facts  of  the  present 


case" 


"  Oh !  the  facts,  I  believe,  are,  that  I  am  not 
suited  to  this  sort  of  thing,  and  that  I  never  can 
remember  the  list  of  my  duties,  though  she  has 
rehearsed  them  to  me  so  often.  A  bouquet  every 
morning ;  let  me  see — a  present  of  dulces  every 
forenoon  visit ;  a  ring,  a  fan,  a  necklace,  or  some 
trifle  or  other,  every  night ;  to  attend  early  mass 
every  morning  in  the  hope  of  seeing  her,  though  I 
believe  she  does  not  go  there  once  a  week ;  to 
wait  in  the  Buen  Betiro  gardens  for  the  chance  of 
her  coming;  to  look  through  all  the  principal 
streets  for  her  carriage,  and  in  at  the  shop-windows 
for  her  every  forenoon ;  to  ride  by  her  side  up  and 
down  the  Prado ;  to  be  always  near  her  at  the 
tertullias ;  to  serenade  her  four  times  a-week ;  to 
pick  up  her  pocket-handkerchief; — there  are  a 
dozen  things  more  that  I  cannot  remember ;  and 
I  never  get  through  the  day  without  making  some 
mistakes.  If  I  buy  a  bouquet,  I  am  sure  to  forget 
to  present  it  until  it  is  withered.  Then  I  know 
but  one  tune — *  Oh  the  roast  beef/  which  I  manage 
to  scrape  upon  the  fiddle.  I  often  take  up  a  book 
in  her  presence,  which  makes  her  very  angry  ;  and 
as  I  care  more  for  articles  of  virtu  than  bijouterie,, 
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I  sometimes  make  her  a  present  which  does  not 
please  her.  The  other  day  she  threw  a  coin,  date 
(Froila  I.)  757,  into  the  fire.  And  to-night— will 
your  lordship  believe  it! — because  I  happened  to 
offer  her  in  mistake  some  fossil  teeth, — part  of  the 
remains  of  an  unknown  antediluvian  animal,  — 
which  I  took  out  of  my  right  pocket,  instead  of 
some  sweetmeats  which  were  in  my  left,  her  excel- 
lency broke  her  fan  about  my  ears." 

"  My  dear  doctor,"  I  replied  in  a  tone  of  com- 
miseration, "  this  service  is  evidently  too  hard  for 
you.  In  feet,  it  is  derogatory  to  the  independence 
and  dignity  of  an  Englishman's  character ;  it  is  a 
vocation  suited  only  to  a  Spaniard." 

"  A  very  just  sentiment,  my  lord.  It  deserves  a 
place  in  my  journal." 

So  saying,  he  added  it  to  the  paragraph  I  before 
quoted. 

Leaving  this  country,  so  richly  endowed  by 
nature  with  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  iron,  with 
marbles,  black,  white,  blue,  green,  vermilion, 
flesh-coloured,  with  white  and  variegated  crystals, 
amethysts,  topazes,  agate,  jasper,  the  glittering 
avanturina,  the  pure  and  the  wax-hued  alabaster; 
— where  one  beholds,  mingled,  the  productions  of 
northern  and  tropical  climes,  the  most  delicious 
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fruits  of  each; — where  olives,  mulberries,  figs, 
oranges  and  vines,  maize,  hemp,  rice,  and  even 
sugar-canes  cover  the  valleys  and  plains,  though 
the  mountains  are  capped  with  perpetual  snow ; — a 
land  overshaded  by  almost  every  kind  of  green 
tree,  the  elm,  ash,  poplar,  the  beech,  the  hazel,  the 
willow,  the  lime,  the  linden,  the  chesnut,  the  cork 
tree,  the  carob,  the  almond,  the  cedar,  the  cypress, 
the  palm ; — a  land  of  mighty  mountains  and  soft 
peaceful  vales,  of  sublime  torrents  and  sunny 
streams,  where  flowers  of  the  richest  hues  spring 
spontaneously  beneath  the  smiles  of  the  ever  serene 
skies, — where  the  balmy  air  is  laden  with  the  per- 
fume breathing  from  dwarf  forests  of  aromatic 
shrubs,  where  the  thrushes  warble  and  the  doves 
coo  in  bowers  of  roses  and  myrtle  all  the  day  long, 
and  nightingales  sing  from  twilight  until  morning 
to  the  moon ; — where  the  wandering  tribe  of  Mara- 
gotos,  who  tend  the  silvery-fleeced  flocks  of  the 
mesta  preserve  the  pastoral  life  of  Arcadia; — a 
land  that  can  show  the  classic  ruins  of  Saguntum, 
Numantia,  and  Tarragona;  the  massive  aque- 
ducts and  bridges  marking  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans  in  the  north ;  the  grand  and  gloomy  re- 
ligious edifices  of  the  Goths,  in  which  the  vast 
height  of  the  vaulted   roof  and  spacious  aisles, 
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illumined  only  by  gorgeously  stained  windows; 
the  pointed  arches,  the  numberless  tall  columns, 
casting  shadows  so  deep  upon  the  altars  and  monu- 
ment, produce  an  aspect  as  sombre  as  bigotry 
itself; — in  the  south,  the  light  and  elaborate  archi- 
tecture of  the  luxurious  Arabs,  their  baths,  foun- 
tains, mausoleums,  mosques,  seraglios,  palaces, 
adorned  with  walls  of  porphyry,  pillars  of  jasper 
and  turquoise,  stone  wrought  into  tracery  as  fine 
as  any  carved  ivory,  all  like  the  realization  of  some 
fairy  tale; — leaving,  I  must  add,  this  country  of  dirt, 
sloth,  ignorance,  bigotry,  pride,  indigence,  in  pos- 
session of  its  three  ruling  powers,  women,  monks, 
and  beggars,  and  execrating  up  to  the  last  moment 
its  bad  cooks,  bad  inns,  bad  roads,  marvelling  that 
where  nature  had  done  so  much,  time  had  done  so 
little,  I  re-entered  France,  fancying  I  still  smelt 
garlic  everywhere,  and  heard  incessantly  the  twang- 
ing of  a  guitar.  I  quitted  Spain,  for  I  had  seen 
Madrid,  Cadiz,  Seville,  Cordova,  Granada,  La 
Granja,  St.  Ildefonso,  the  Escurial,  the  Alhambra, 
the  intermitting  fountains,  and  the  mountain  of 
salt.  My  task  was  accomplished,  and  when  it  was 
over  I  felt  still  more  dispirited,  more  ennuyS  than 
before.  Ah!  what  is  existence  without  an  aim! 
the  world  without  ties!    It  is  true,  I  had  deter- 
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mined,  to  return  to  England,  to  fix  myself  in  my 
allotted  position,  to  endeavour  to  fulfil  its  duties, 
if  possible  to  render  myself  useful.  Yet,  though 
dissipation  was  now  odious  to  me,  and  I  was  weary 
of  wandering,  my  lonely  home  offered  me  little 
attraction. 

We  stopped  at  Forges.  The  second  day  we 
were  there,  the  arrival  of  an  English  travelling 
carriage  threw  the  establishment  into  some  com- 
motion, for  there  was  no  room  in  the  house  for 
their  reception.  A  lady,  notwithstanding,  was  lifted 
from  the  carriage,  her  attendants  assured  the  host 
she  was  too  ill  to  proceed.  They  sent  immediately 
to  the  second  inn,  but  though  a  miserable  place, 
it  was  quite  full.  On  learning  this  difficulty,  I 
readily  offered  my  rooms  to  the  invalid,  and  as  the 
services  of  a  physician  were  required,  my  friend 
was  introduced.  Having  visited  her,  he  told  me 
that  his  patient  was  still  young,  and  had  been  very 
handsome ;  she  was  in  an  extreme  state  of  attenu- 
ation, the  result,  as  he  had  been  informed  by  an 
elderly  lady  of  the  party,  of  a  most  distressing 
mental  malady,  which  had  been  produced  by  some 
great  shock.  Her  name  did  not  transpire,  nor 
had  I  any  curiosity  respecting  it.  I  thought  it  un- 
likely that  these  travellers  were  any  of  my  ac- 
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quaintance.  If  I  had  formed  any  wish  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  would  have  been  that  it  might  be  otherwise. 
Thomas  continued  to  attend  the  lady  with 
success.  He  told  me,  that  the  immediate  crisis 
had  passed.  She  had  been  ordered  to  the  south  of 
France, — to  die ;  that  he  knew  not  how  long  she 
might  linger.  I  had  ordered  my  carriage  for  de- 
parture, as  my  quarters  were  no  longer  comfortable; 
the  doctor  was  to  follow  me,  as  soon  as  his  patient 
was  able  to  progress ;  when,  going  into  the  coffee- 
room,  I  was  struck  with  surprise  at  perceiving 
amongst  the  letters  lying  on  the  table,  in  readiness 
for  the  post,  one  directed  to  me,  to  the  care  of  my 
bankers  at  Paris.  After  hesitating  a  moment, 
examining  it,  and  ascertaining  by  the  precision  of 
the  superscription,  that  it  was  really  intended  for 
me,  I  opened  it.  The  hand-writing  was  so  faint 
and  illegible  that  I  did  not  recognise  it,  but  the 
signature  was  my  wife's.  Then  she  was  actually 
in  the  same  house  with  me!  Astonishment 
occasioned  me  so  much  perturbation,  that  some 
moments  passed  before  I  could  give  attention  to 
the  perusal  of  the  letter,  nor  did  I  in  the  slightest 
degree  anticipate  its  purport :  ere  I  ended  it,  how- 
ever, my  eyes  were  suffused  with  tears.  Never 
should  I  have  supposed  that  any  lapse  of  time,  any 
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events  would  have  power  thus  to  soften  so  stony 
a  heart,  to  subdue  so  imperious  a  spirit,  in  fact 
entirely  to  revolutionize  a  character;  for  that  all 
this  had  been  effected  was  attested  by  the  tone  of 
her  address  to  me.  A  prolonged  malady  had  re- 
sulted from  the  shock  she  had  experienced  the 
memorable  night  we  parted.  When  reason  re- 
turned to  her,  it  dawned  with  a  light,  milder  and 
clearer  than  heretofore.  Her  first  feeling  was 
thankfulness  at  having  escaped  the  abyss  of  error 
and  ruin,  towards  which  she  had  been  blindly 
wandering.  In  the  retirement  of  a  sick  chamber, 
reflection  could  not  be  banished.  Its  influence 
wrought  a  gradual  but  complete  change  in  her 
mind  and  heart.  The  desire  of  imparting  to  me 
these  new  sentiments,  in  the  hope  that  I  might  be 
induced  to  sympathise  with  them  and  of  making 
me  some  reparation  for  past  wrongs,  by  admitting 
her  many  faults  and  expressing  the  deepest  regret 
for  them,  had  been  the  motives  that  impelled  her 
to  write  to  me.  So  ample  was  the  amend*?,  prof- 
fered by  this  humbly  couched  epistle,  so  apparent, 
so  touching  were  the  evidences  of  a  chastened  and 
sorrowing  spirit,  that  I  could  not  hesitate  to  re- 
spond favourably  to  her  overtures  for  reconciliation; 
but  whether  or  not  I  should  allow  reconciliation  to 
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extend  to  re-union,  was  a  question  to  be  con- 
sidered deliberately.  As  a  necessary  precaution 
to  lessen  the  shock  of  so  great  a  surprise,  I 
wrote  to  inform  her,  that  through  an  accident 
her  letter  had  anticipated  its  destination,  and  fallen 
into  my  hands,  and  that  I  should  soon  entreat  her 
to  grant  me  an  interview.  I  at  last  let  her  know  we 
were  in  the  same  house.  She  directly  expressed  a 
wish  to  see  me.  By  appointment,  two  hours  after- 
wards I  was  conducted  to  her  room.  During  that 
time  my  mind  had  been  occupied  by  innumerable 
conflicting  thoughts  and  emotions ;  the  remains  of 
wounded  pride  and  resentment  were  at  war  with 
more  Christian  feelings  that  dictated  forgiveness 
and  reconciliation. 

I  approached  the  room  in  which  I  was  to  find  her, 
with  an  agitation  I  could  not  subdue.  On  my  en- 
trance, her  relative  and  attendants  having  retired, 
Lady  Sarah  rose  from  a  couch,  tottered  towards  me, 
extending  her  hand.  We  pronounced  each  other's 
names,  and  some  disjointed  words ;  the  tears  that 
had  trembled  in  her  eyes  at  the  first  sight  of  me, 
flowed  freely,  giving  relief  to  her  emotion.  I  led 
her  to  the  couch,  seated  myself  by  her  side,  and  en- 
deavoured to  calm  her. 

Thus  we  met,  no  longer  as  at  first,  in  tile  prime 
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of  life,  animated  by  an  exuberance  of  health  and 
spirits,  fortune's  spoiled  favourites,  mad,  riotous 
votaries  of  pleasure ;  the  influence  of  the  events  of 
the  last  six  years  had  completely  changed  us  both. 
Lady  Sarah  had  lost  all  the  attraction  she  owed  to 
the  bloom  and  brilliancy  of  beauty ;  but  weakened 
by  illness,  subdued  by  sorrow,  she  excited  in  me  a 
new  kind  of  interest,  that  of  pity.  Striving  to  over- 
come her  emotion,  in  a  feeble  voice,  her  frame  still 
convulsed  by  sobs,  Lady  Sarah  endeavoured  to 
depict  her  regret,  her  contrition  for  the  past,  exag- 
gerating rather  than  extenuating  her  faults;  she 
entreated  only  one  boon, — pardon.  In  my  breast 
love  had  been  blighted,  never  to  revive;  but  she  was 
my  wife,  and  I  knew  her  to  be  an  erring,  not  a  guilty 
woman.  Could  I  hesitate?  I  did  not.  As  she 
wept  again  I  clasped  her  to  my  heart,  with  a  sincere 
renewal  of  affection,  proffered  forgiveness,  promised 
forgetfulness.     I  have  kept  my  word. 

Many  years  have  now  passed  since  our  recon- 
ciliation; a  reproach  has  never  escaped  my  lips, 
nor  a  momentary  difference  arisen  between  us ;  the 
charm  of  friendship  and  the  truest  sympathy,  at 
least,  embellish  our  intercourse.  We  reside  almost 
always  at  Mount  Manor,  tranquilly,  contentedly, 
I  trust  Usefully.     Sometimes,   I  must  confess,   I 
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remember  with  pain,  that  had  my  youth  been 
wiaer,  how  far  happier  might  have  been  my  age. 
And  as  my  span  of  life  dwindles,  as  time  gradually 
diminishes  the  little  store  of  years  on  which  I  may 
reasonably  count,  I  regret  more  and  more  poig- 
nantly the  many  I  have  wasted. 

***** 

Little  remains  for  me  to  relate.  Bosworth  was 
long  ago  killed  in  a  duel.  Basil  Lambert  has  ac- 
quired a  liberal  competency  by  his  professional 
talents  and  industry,  and  has  purchased  the  estate 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Dorntons,  near  Mount 
Manor.  He  has  three  fine  promising  sons,  and  a 
sweet  daughter,  who  often  reminds  me  of  Cicely  in 
her  youth.  Last  spring  at  Bath,  I  recognized  in 
an  old  pair  of  French  tmigrts,  one  of  whom  keeps 
a  small  milliner's  shop  there,  my  ci-devant  tutor, 
Mr.  Desbrowe,  and  Madame  Gabrielle.  By  the  by, 
also,  I  heard  lately  from  a  French  gentleman,  one 
of  my  earliest  and  most  intimate  acquaintances  in 
Paris,  during  my  first  visit  there,  that  little  Ma- 
thilde  married  the  son  of  a  fabriccmt  des  ganto: 
become  a  member  of  the  national  assembly,  he  was 
one  of  the  persons  who  profited  most  by  the  ini- 
quitous violation  of  the  rights  of  property,  cha- 
racterising that  era  of  social  chaos.    Gitizeness 
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P^thier,  soon  established  in  a  magnificent  hotel, 
that  had  belonged  to  an  unfortunate  noble  family, 
whose  members  had  perished  during  the  reign  of 
terror,  was  notorious  for  the  ostentation  of  her  en- 
tertainments, and  subsequently  attained  the  height 
of  her  ambition  by  being  presented  at  the  court  of 
the  first  Consul. 


THE    END. 
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